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FOR 1961 


Fripay, Marcu 4, 1960. 


\MIARKETING RESEARCH ON APPLES 


WITNESSES 


HON. WALT HORAN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM WASHINGTON 

DR. OMER W. HERRMANN, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRI- 
CULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, USDA 

DR. A. LLOYD RYALL, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
USDA 

DONALD R. STOKES, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, USDA 


Mr. Wurrren. We shall hear now from our colleague Mr. Horan 
and several Department of Agriculture officials concerning marketing 
research on apples. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I have here some of the concrete 
results of some of the marketing research we have done. This happens 
to be apples. However, this box here is a box of apples that were 
picked about the same time as these other apples were picked, the 
latter part of last September. These other apples were obviously 
mishandled from the tree to the market while these apples in the box 
here were picked as I say at about the same time and have been put 
ina new type of refrigeration which I assume will apply to other forms 
of perishable commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason that we have these displays here is that 
last week from the general channels of commerce both my colleague 
Mrs. May and I received a box of apples which I am sorry to say are 
from my district. They were so unsatisfactory that I wired the tree- 
fruit experimental station in Wenatchee for this box of apples. This 
box of apples was held in a controlled atmosphere of refrigeration. 
You can see that those apples look like they had just been picked off 
the tree although they were picked last September. 

Mr. Chairman, could we have a word from Dr. Ryall about this 
controlled atmosphere refrigeration. 


CONTROLLED ATMOSPHERE REFRIGERATION 


Mr. Ryaui. Thank you. TIT agree it would be unfair to the North- 
west apple industry to consider the apples on the table typical of 
Northwest Delicious apples at this time of the year. But we do feel 

(1) 
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and our evidence Sr that the apples from the controlled atmos- 
phere could be expected to be in substantially better condition and 
that as the season progresses, as the storing time increases, there are 
big changes in controlled atmosphe re for those apples in which the 
intention is to store for 6, 7, 8, or even 9 months; then the differences 
begin to increase between those and the ones in conventional cold 
storage. 

The process itself has been developed over a good many years. 
The idea originated through basic research done in England many 
years ago in which commodities were treated with carbon dioxide. 
From that over the years has developed the use of first adding carbon 
dioxide for the preservation of fresh commodities and then the idea 
of controlling the oxygen content in the rooms as well as the carbon 
dioxide content. 

Rooms have to be specially sealed usually with sheet metal on the 
walls. There has to be apparatus installed for taking out excess 
carbon dioxide. 

The apple, of course, is a living thing as are all of our fresh fruits and 
vegetables, so it is perspiring in its normal life, it is giving off carbon 
dioxide and taking in oxygen. These sealed rooms are filled with 
apples in the fall, and they are also refrigerated. The apples through 
their normal respiratory process build up the carbon dioxide and re- 
duce the oxygen. When these levels get to the right percentages then 
the excess carbon dioxide is scrubbed out with an absorbant solution. 

Incidentally, in our research we are working with a number of 
absorbants and when a little extra oxygen is needed it is added by 
means of ventilation. 

Now, if there are specific questions, I would be very happy to 
answer them, but I don’t want to take up all your time. 

Mr. Horan. To what perishable commodities that are subject to 
refrigeration will this be applicable in addition to fruits? 

Mr. Ryauyi. We think it has possibilities for a number of com- 
modities but actually the only ones now that it is being used for 
commercially are apples and pears. We have research going on in 
our field laboratories over the country in the producing areas in 

California lemons, Texas grapefruit, Florida limes, California glove 
artichokes and asparagus, and continued research in the Northwest 
with fruits in an attempt to determine the ideal atmospheres, the ideal 
environments, the best way of obtaining these atmospheres. 

So we think that it has possibilities for a good many commodities 

Mr. Horan. And the controlled atmosphere is already in use in 
commercial refrigeration now. 

Mr. Ryauu. Yes; there are many billions of boxes stored under 
atmosphere now in the Northeast, Midwest, Pacific Northwest. So 
it is commercially accepted and widely commercially accepted now, 
but only within the past few years. ‘This development has been very 
rapid. 

Mr. Horan. Could we have a word, Mr. Chairman, about this con- 
sumer packaging by Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Yes. 


PACKAGING OF FRUITS 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, since there is a demand for consumef 
packages on all commodities and since we have so much processing 
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between the farmer, which bothers our committee, I think this is a 
step in returning more to the farmer himself. I would like to have 
Mr. Stokes just say a word because the consumer wants it done this 
way. That is the prevailing thing. 

Mr. Sroxes. The retailer if he does the packaging has to pay the 
expense of the packaging materials. The products when they are dis- 
played loose in a retail store get handled by the consumers, and they 
become bruised. The next time you go in a grocery store look at the 
apples and pears in that loose display. Something has to be done to 
keep those apples and pears from bruising. Somebody has to package 
them so they will not bruise. These apples are packaged at the apple 
packing plants where the grocers place the apples in this tray, the film 
is wrapped around it, this film being the cheapest film. It is a new 
type polyethylene. The packaging cost is lower if it is done at the 
point of production. The total cost of marketing these apples is lower 
if you consider the total cost to the retailers, the laborers, and the 
retailers packaging cost. 

The handling efficiency is lower. This way they can display these 
apples in a retail store. When they handle the package they are not 
handling each apple so you save all the way along. 

It is much cheaper, and basically there is no question but what you 
ure protecting the apples. They are now being sold by carload lots 
and the receivers are paying 75 cents a box premium for this type 
package which shows this is what they want. They are coming in a 
very cood condition. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I think that completes our display 
here. I want to thank you for coming up here, Dr. Ryall, Dr. Herr- 
mann, and Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Wuirren. For the record, I wish to thank our colleague, Mr. 
Horan, for arranging this presentation and I wish to thank you gentle- 
men for prescribing the type of operation involved here. It is easy 
to see that the work has shown real results. 

As one member of the committee, I feel certain that the work the 
Department has done in this area of preserving fruits, so that they 
may have a longer period for sale during the year, is a great benefit to 
the farmer. 

As I say, however, I believe we are forgetting the question of how 
much work you do from the time it reaches the retail store on through. 
I wonder how much really is for the benefit of the farmer as such, and 
how much of it may be for the consumer and the trade in between the 
farmer and the consumer. Now that is a matter that is open to 
question, and I have raised it so that they can put in the record all 
the evidence as to who really gets that benefit. 

I am trying to say the work should be done; it is a matter of who 
it should be charged up to. 

| would say in all seriousness that this is a wonderful exhibit. 
We trust that it has already been proved and we will continue our 
interest. We would like to have you back every year, so we can see 
whether you make further progress or not. 

Mr. Horan. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, we are indebted to 
Archie Van Doren, who is in charge of this work at Wenatchee, for 
these apples. 

Mr. Natrcuer. It has certainly been a pleasure serving with my 
friend, the distinguished gentleman from Washington, Mr. Horan, 
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and I want you gentlemen to know from the State of Washington the 
American farmer has no better friend than Walter Horan. Since I 
have been a member of this committee this gentleman has started me 
eating apples, and I want you to know that it is not a bad habit. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I might say for the record that it has been a pleasure 
to serve with Congressman Horan, our colleague through the years, 
We have worked together on many things in the many years that we 
have served on this committee, some of which have been forgotten 
in the passage of time. But I recall one occasion for which the whole 
Northwest is indebted to our colleague, and that is when efforts were 
made to delete or remove section 32 funds. At that time Walt and I 
joined together to provide that section 32 funds be primarily used for 
perishable commodities. We voted together and we overruled the 
then majority of the committee. There is no telling how much 
benefit that has been to apples through the years. That is a matter 
of record. 

Thank you gentlemen again, and we appreciate it. 

Mr. Marswauyi. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say it is a real 
privilege to serve on the committee with Walter Horan. It is a real 
privilege because of the many fine things that he has done for the 
American farmer. He is a sincere, conscientious hard worker. It is 
a real pleasure to be associated with him. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. All] that remains for me to say in this case is to agree 
with all the fine things you have said relative to our good colleague, 
He has been a pillar of strength on this subcommittee fora good many 
years. He very ably represents his district and, for that matter, 
his State. 

Mr. Horan. I shall leave this statement for the record, 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


New CoNnsuMER PACKAGES FOR APPLES 


More than 10 years ago, in cooperation with the Washington apple industry, 
we developed a polyethylene bag for prepackaging apples. This has been adopted 
very widely throughout the country. However, it was not satisfactory for large- 
size Washington State apples, nor does the bag adequately protect apples from 
bruising. 

The last 3 or 4 vears we have worked on many different packages, but this 
winter we finally developed one which we think is proving to be a fine package. 
The apples are placed in a shallow tray and are overwrapped with a shrinkable 
film. The film is sealed on the bottom of the tray. The overwrapped tray goes 
through a beat tunnel at 300° F. for only 3 secords. This shrinks the film down 
tight around the applies and immobilizes them, thus preventing bruising. 

The brilliance of the clear film enhances the natural color of the apples and 
makes them much more attractive on display in retail stores. This type of 
package also prevents the apples from becoming bruised by customers handling 
them in retail stores. Bags do not offer that protection. 

This work has been carried on by the Washington State Apple Commission 
under the leadership of Craig Gilbert, chairman, and Howard Robertson, research 
coordinator, the Washington State College, and members of the packaging in- 
dustry. This particular film is being produced by the Cryovae Division of W. R. 
Grace & Co. However, there are other shrinkable films which also offer potential 
application which have not yet been evaluated. 

Three shippers have taken the lead in this experiment: The Washington Fruit 
& Produce Co. through its officers, John Bloxom and Fred Plath: the Washington 
Fruit & Cold Storage Co., Herb Frank and Paul Lancaster; and Richey & Gilbert 
Co., Elon G. Gilbert, president. Another packer, Gleed Co., is now installing 
similar equipment. 
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Receivers who have cooperated on these experiments are the American Stores 
Co., A. & P. Co., Bohack, Food Fair stores, Gristede Bros., Grand Union stores, 
and Stop and Shop. 

Not more than two or three thousand dollars have been spent by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the evaluation of this package this fall and winter. How- 
ever, private industry, including packaging firms, retailers, and shippers, in con- 
tributing personnel and facilities to make these experiments possible, undoubtedly 
have expended many thousands of dollars. The Department follows the policy 
of soliciting the efforts of private industry on these packaging experiments, and 
private industry normally bears by far the greater share of the expenses. 

The American Stores Co. is now buying about three full carloads a week of 
apples packaged in this film. A. & P. is also buying substantial quantities. 

In order to get such an experiment underway the Department merely asks 
various packaging manufacturers, distributors, and shippers if they would like 
to cooperate. After we develop a package we merely telephone our industry 
contacts, such companies as the American Stores and A. & P., and ask them to 
buy some in order for us to make a test shipment. They have developed a con- 
fidence in our packaging innovations and usually are very glad to purchase these 
test shipments. This makes our research possible. 

The Washington State Apple Commission accepted the responsibility for 
evaluating the trade and consumer acceptance to this package and some others. 
They sent three men to the New York market and arranged to display the pack- 
ages in several different groups of stores. The apple commission sent their men 
to the stores to check the condition of the apples and their salability. 

In summary, the development of this package is an excellent example of coop- 
eration of growers, shippers, retail distributors, the Department, and packaging 
manufacturers to find a better way of packaging a better product, to reduce the 
cost of marketing, and to improve the appearance and sales of the product. Not 
only growers benefit by this research. Consumers also benefit by getting better 
quality products, bruise free, which should in the long run promote greater sales, 





Monpay, Marcu 14, 1960. 


PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WITNESS 


LOUIS S. CLAPPER, ACTING CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Marsuauy. The committee will be in order. 

At this time we are privileged to have before our committee Mr. 
Louis S. Clapper, acting conservation director of the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

You have a statement which you wish to make, Mr. Clapper? 

Mr. Ciapper. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Wildlife Federation is composed of 
50 affiliates in 49 States and the District of Columbia. These affil- 
iates are made up of more than 2 million individual sportsmen- 
conservationists. 

The National Wildlife Federation, in annual convention in 1959, 
adopted a resolution which, in part, endorsed the “elimination of 
Federal appropriations for the large-scale aerial application of chem- 
ical pesticides in the fire ant control program, or of any chemical 
insecticides, herbicides, or fungicides where hazards to wildlife re- 
sources, beneficial soil organisms, domestic animals or to human 
health are indicated, until adequate research is completed both on 
the effects of the chemicals proposed to be used or on alternate and 
safer methods of treatment.’”’ We opposed the fire ant program, as 
presently conducted, last year and we now ask that it be discontinued 
or drastically modified. 
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We should like to call to the committee’s attention the fact that 
the State of Alabama has refused to grant matching funds for the 
fire ant control program. Alabama is the State into which the exotic 
fire ant was originally imported. Alabama is the State most heavily 
infested. If the fire ant was a real menace, Alabama would not have 
stopped participation in the program. Since many individual farmers 
are refusing to contribute funds, the program may become entirely 
a Federal subsidy. The withdrawal of Alabama alone should call for 
a reduction in the program. 

Admittedly, the fire ant is a nuisance, but nothing more. The 
value of its control, by broadcast methods, is more than offset by 
long-term damage to wildlife, fish, domestic livestock and poultry 
and beneficial soil organisms. 

The National Wildlife Federation, therefore, recommends that the 
committee disallow the $2.4 million requested for continuation of the 
fire ant program by the Plant Pest Control Division of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service or specify that the funds not be used for aerial 
broadeasting of the potent chemicals. 

It is assumed that the committee will grant adequate funds to honor 
existing contracts for the conservation reserve soil bank program. It 
may be of interest to the committee that the Federation, in annual 
convention at Dallas, Tex., on March 6, 1960, recommended that 
Congress extend the conservation reserve authorization in accordance 
with a schedule ultimately encompassing 68 million acres in the pro- 
gram by 1965. 

We are encouraged that conservation programs of the Extension 
Service and the Soil Conservation Service are recommended to receive 
modest increases or to be held at least at the same level in the budget 
requests. 

The National Wildlife Federation suggests that the committee con- 
sider giving less emphasis to production practices in the agricultural 
conservation program. This is particularly true for subsidies of produc- 
tion practices which drain wetlands of high value for wildlife habitat. 
It does not appear consistent for one program to stimulate crop pro- 
duction when another program of the same department endeavors to 

reduce it, particularly if additional funds are required to transport and 
store surpluses. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of appearing here 
today. 

Mr. Marsnauu. We thank you very much for appearing before us. 

Mr. Crapper. Thank you, gentlemen. 





Monpay, Marcu 14, 1960. 
Meat anp Povuutry INSPECTION 
WITNESS 
ARNOLD MAYER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AMALGAMATED 
MEAT CUTTERS & BUTCHER WORKMEN (AFL-CIO) 


Mr. MarsnHatyu. We are privileged at this time to have before us our 
friend, Arnold Mayer, legislative representative of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen. 


Have you a statement you wish to make? 
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Mr. Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We shall be glad to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Arnold Mayer. I am the legislative representative of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North America, 
AFL-CIO. 

The AMCBW is a labor union with 375,000 members organized in 
about 500 local unions throughout the United States and Canada. 
The AMCBW and its locals have contracts with thousands of em- 
ployers in the meat, retail, poultry, egg, canning, leather, fish process- 
ing, and fur industries. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, thank you for the 
opportunity of again appearing before you to discuss our union’s 
views on the appropriations for meat and poultry inspection. As you 
know, the AMCBW considers these programs to be vital to the health 
protection of meat and poultry workers and consumers. 


MEAT AND POULTRY INSPECTION NEEDS 


The administration has this vear requested $21,556,700 for meat 
inspection. This amount contains a small sum to carry out the provi- 
sions of a Government employees insurance program which Congress 
approved last year. When this sum is deducted, the budget request 
provides the same amount of funds for operational purposes for the 
Meat Inspection Division as MID obtained last year. This amount, 
$21,324,000, is just barely sufficient. 

We urge the subcommittee to appropriate the full amount of the 
budget request. The request is as tight as it can be. Any cut or 
further tightening will weaken the inspection program. 

As far as poultry inspection in concerned, there is a se rious problem 
with the budget request. The administration request of $11,296,000 
does not permit the inspection of further processing operations—even 
though such an inspection is definitely demanded by the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act. More funds than are contained in the 
budget request are needed for poultry inspection. Frankly, we do 
not know exactly how much additional funds are required to cover 
further processing inspection. But it is between $600,000 and 
$1 million. 

With your permission, I would like to discuss the inspection of 
further processing operations of both meat and poultry in a little 
detail. As you know, the laws providing both inspection programs 
call for an inspection when (1) the animal is sl: wughtered, and (2) when 
the red meat or poultry is processed into food products, such as sau- 
sages, chicken pies, soups, meat pies, et cetera. The latter opera- 
tion is called further or secondary processing. 

Last year, the committee’s report questioned the need for the 
inspection of further processing operations. We must respectfully 
disagree with the viewpoint of the report. There are many health 
reasons why this part of inspection is absolutely essential. Here are 
just three of them; there are many more. 

1. In the highly competitive poultry and meat industry, some opera- 
tors will fall to the temptation of using unfit meat if these operations 
are not inspected. Meat and poultry from sick and even animals 
deceased before slaughter, could be used. The consumer would be 
no wiser. The foods can be effectively disguised. 
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Unsafe and unfit additives provide a danger in uninspected 
operations. Even safe additives, such as nitrates and nitrites, could 
become dangerous if added to meat and poultry products without 
adequate supervision. The Food and Drug Administration’s spot 
check inspections are not sufficient to guard against this danger. 

Not only meat and poultry, but also other food products used in 
the further processing operations, such as vegetables, are highly 
perishable. These products could be mixed with the meat when they 
are adulterated. They can make the entire product a good candidate 
for causing food poisoning. 

Some of the processed products, such as bologna, are eaten uncooked. 
If the product has not been heated adequately while being processed, 
trichina parasites may remain alive and cause serious illness when 
eaten. 
FEDERAL INSPECTION APPROPRIATIONS ARE VITAL 


There are many persons who sincerely believe in the necessity of the 
inspection programs, but argue that the further processing inspec- 
tion—or, perhaps, even all inspection—should be paid for by the 
packer or the processor. Although we recognize that these sugges- 
tions stem from a sincere desire to achieve budgetary savings, we must 
strongly disagree with them. Our union very much fears that to 
have the pac kers or processors pay for all or a part of the inspection 
will seriously endanger the inspection program to the detriment of 
consumers and workers. 

We have had experiences with inspection programs in which the 
processors paid for the services. These experiences have not been 
good. ‘The inspection became more of a marketing program, than a 
program for the protection of consumer health. Processors had an 
inordinate say in the running of the program. In addition, whenever 
things did not go their way, they indignantly told the Department of 
Agriculture that since they paid for the program, it must be regarded 
as a service to the industry and not a consumer-protective health 
control placed upon them. 

To maintain an independent, consumer-protective program, the 
Government will have to pay the cost of the inspection. There are 
many subtle ways in which the inspection can be influenced when the 
man whose products are to be inspected pays the bill for the i inspection. 

There would really not be any savings to the average citizen if the 
processor or packer paid the inspection “bill. € ‘ertainly, the figures in 
the budget might be reduced, but the citizen would pay the cost any- 
way. For the expense of inspection would show up in consumer 
prices—and perhaps, a little more. The consumer would not have 
the same protection he has now, but he would still pay the same bill, 
and perhaps more. 

COST IS SMALL 


As far as the cost of further processing inspection is concerned, the 
cost is only a small part of the entire meat and poultry inspection 
program. We estimate that the further processing inspection in the 
poultry program will cost between $600,000 and $1 million more than 
has been requested for fiscal year 1961. This means that further 
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processing inspection costs between 5 and 8 percent of the costs of 
inspection at the time of slaughter. This is not a great deal. 

The further processing inspection in both meat and poultry, is not 
a double inspection. It is not a situation of an inspector checking 
every pot. It is a rationalized program based on many years of ex- 
perience during which techniques, adequate to protect the consumer, 
have been developed. They are techniques which are neither over- 
expensive nor overdone. 

In meat inspection, the further processing inspection has been part 
of the program for many decades. It has more than proved itself 
during this period. It has been found necessary and extremely 
valuable. 

MISUSE OF POULTRY EXEMPTION 


In poultry inspection, we have another story—a sorry one. ‘To 
adequately tell this story requires a little background. 

When the Poultry Products Inspection Act was enacted in 1957, 
Congress very wisely provided for a mandatory further processing 
inspection on all poultry products going into interstate commerce. 
As the legislative representative of the AMCBW, I was closely 
involved with this legislation during the entire period of its considera- 
tion. I can not recall a single time when the need for this part of the 
inspection program was questioned. Although there was great 
dispute about many parts of the legislation, there was none about this 
particular section. Everyone agreed that further processing inspec- 
tion was essential if poultry inspection was to work. 

Several exemption sections were written into the act. The im- 
portant one in terms of our discussion of further processing is section 
15(a)(3). It states: 

EXEMPTIONS 

Src. 15(a) The Secretary shall, by regulation and under such conditions as to 
sanitary standards, practices, and procedures as he may prescribe, exempt from 
specific provisions of this Act— 

* * * * * ok * 

(3) for such period of time as the Secretary determines that it would be im- 
practicable to provide inspection and the exemption will aid in the effective ad- 
ministration of this Act, any person engaged in the processing of poultry or poultry 
products for commerce and the poultry or poultry products processed by such 
person: Provided, however, That no such exemption shall continue in effect on 
and after July 1, 1960; * * * 

The legislative history of the Poultry Products Inspection Act 
shows that this section was to provide the flexibility needed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture during the difficult first 2 years of operation 
of this completely new program. Congress felt the Secretary might 
not be able to provide inspection for out-of-the-way plants during the 
early period of inspection. This section was to take care of the 
problem of these plants. 

Section 15(a)(3) was not aimed at permitting the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cut out complete parts of the inspection program. Yet 
that is exactly what he has done. This exemption was used to keep 
poultry further processing operations from being inspected. We 
have in previous vears complained to you about this situation, which 
we considered illegal. 
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ATTEMPTS TO MAKE EXEMPTION PERMANENT 


You, perhaps, ror as we did, that the exemption would specifi- 
cally end on July 1, 1960. You may have thought that the Depart- 
ment will surely “et request funds for further processing inspection. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case. The current budget request is 
for funds which would begin to be used at exactly the time when the 
exemption of section 15(a)(3) becomes void. Yet, the Department 
still has not requested funds for further processing operations in the 
current budget request. 

Instead, the Department has attempted to peddle a bill which would 
make the exemption permanent. This legislation would not only 
completely change the concept of the exemption, but with it the 
Department could, on its own authority, undo everything that Con- 
— did to protect the consumer with the Poultry Products Inspec- 

tion Act. Not only further processing inspection could be endangered, 
but all inspection could. 

There is not one single section of the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act which could not be put aside by Department fiat if its proposed 
bill were enacted. The Department could arrogate unto itself the 
powers of Congress. 

Our union will certainly oppose such legislation with all of the power 
at our command. We sincerely hope and trust that Congress will 
not allow this positively arrogant move by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

LACK OF CONSUMER CONCERN 


Frankly, this whole sorry situation is another example of the 
consumer-be-damned attitude of the higher officials of the Department 
of Agriculture. We have had many such ex: umples in recent months. 
For example, the Secretary’s attempt to suspend lamb grading with- 
out even considering the consumers interest. 

There can be little complaint about the officials and staff of the 
Meat Inspection Division and the Poultry Inspection Division. They 
have done a commendable job. But the top officials of the Depart- 
ment demonstrate an attitude that the consumer is really unimportant. 
Caveat emptor—let the buyer beware—seems to be one of their beliefs. 

Our union feared this might happen. When we first suggested 
poultry inspection, we urged that the Food and Drug Administration 
be made responsible for it. We argued that FDA had a clear-cut 
record of consumer concern. High officials of the De tom of 
Agriculture did not. 

Unfortunately, we were not able to gain this point. The poultry 
industry was de be set against inspection by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. The Department of Agriculture violently opposed it. 
An administration decision was reached that the inspection should be 
carried out by Agric enue, And, as a result, the spokesmen of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Food and 
Drug Administration testified before congressional committees that 
they did not want the responsibility. 

Frankly, we do not want to stir up old quarrels. We will readily 
state that the Poultry Inspection Division has done a better job than 
we thought it would. But, unfortunately, our fears about the top 
level of the Department have been borne out. It may well be neces- 
sary to again attempt to bring inspection into the Food and Drug 
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Administration. This may be the only way in which the consumer 
can truly gain the protection which the inspection laws promise him. 


AMCBW RECOMMENDATIONS 


At this time, we would like to recommend that this subcommittee 
help the Department officials change their ways. We urge that the 
subcommittee in its report urge the Department to be more conscious 
of, and have more concern for, the needs of the consumer. We urge 
that the committee admonish the De ‘partment’s top officials for their 
disregard of consumer interests in such instances as their subverting 
section 15(a)(3) of the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

In addition, please recognize in your report the necessity for 
further processing inspec tion in both the meat and poultry inspection 
programs. Order the Department to carry out this part of the 
inspection and to implement the mandate provided in the inspection 
laws. 

As for the amounts of money needed by the inspection programs, 
we urge that you appropriate the full amount of $21,556,700 for meat 
inspection, as provided in the budget request. We further urge that 
you increase the poultry inspection appropriations by between 
$600,000 and $1 million over the budget request, so that further 
processing operations can be inspected. 

The consumer has been promised this inspection by the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act. By all means he should get it. Thank 
you very much for the opportunity of presenting these views to you. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Thank you, Mr. Mayer. We always appreciate 
having you before our committee, and we must say that you do a very 
fine job in re presenting the union that you represent. You have been 
very diligent in your duty. 

We notice that in several instances in your statement vou refer to 
the Food and Drug Administration. Does the Food and Drug 
Administration prov ide a complete inspection for any type of industry 
under its jurisdiction? 

Mir. Mayer. No, sir, it does not. The food and Drug Administra- 
tion, as you know, is able to inspect the plants under its jurisdiction 
about once every 4 years or so. As far as meat and poultry are 
concerned, the Food and Drug Administration jurisdiction begins 
only after the meat leaves the packinghouse or the poultry leaves 
the processing plant. Then FDA jurisdiction begins. Until then, 
the Department of Agriculture has jurisdiction. 

What I was discussing here is that the Department of Agriculture 
has not done its job as far as poultry inspection is concerned. The 
top officials of the Department have neglected a very important part of 
the inspection program. We have no argument with the inspection 
staff itself. 

Mr, MarsHauu. Do you know of any instance where the Food and 
Drug Administration has condemned any of this food? 

Mr. Mayer. No, I do not know of any FDA condemnations, 
That does not mean there have not been any. I suspect the jurisdic- 
tional lines at the moment are so vague that Food and Drug has not 
looked into the poultry area too much. After all, it has comparatively 
few inspectors, and it has a big job to do, so it leaves meat and poultry 
pretty much to the Department of Agriculture. 
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Mr. Marswaii, You state in your statement that you disagree 
with the committee report for three reasons. Do you know of any 
place where for any one of these thre ‘e reasons food has gone into the 
market which should not have gone? 

Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, [ do not know about that because the 
information is rather difficult to come by. You see, when you have 
food poisoning cases, it is difficult to tell whether this food poisoning 
occurred as a result of the lack of inspection or whether it occurred 
during the retail operations because of spoilage. I do not have any 
eer cases that we have investigated and are certain where the 

‘ause of food poisoning occurred. gow are many cases of these 
products. 4 causing food poisoning, but to be very honest with you, I 
could not tell you whether it was a case yf spoilage during transporta- 
tion or during display in retail stores or during processing at the plant. 

Frankly, unless some ‘body investigated each case to discover where 
the problem did occur, they could not tell you. But the point is that 
if a Federal inspector is in the plant at the time of processing, we then 
ean be 100 percent sure that no adulteration will occur. I am giving 
you a very frank answer. 

Mr. Marsuatu. That is one of the reasons you enjoy such a fine 
reputation up here. You are always honest and frank in your 
answers. 

Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions to ask of Mr. 
Mayer, but I would like to join with you in commending him for his 
fine statement. Certainly, I agree that he is an excellent representa- 
tive of his organization and does a good job. Thank you. 

Mr. Mayer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. We had some discussion relative to the possibility of 
certifying, under proper supervision, employees of State inspection 
services similar to the one which the State of California has had— 
mandatory Ste on inspection on a State basis—for a number of years. 
What is your reaction to that inasmuch as the poultry inspection 
alone is what meat inspection cost the Nation when I went on this 
committee some 15 or 16 years ago? The total amount, you see, is 
considerable now. It is almost $33 million. 

Mr. Mayer. Mr. Horan, quite frankly, we are opposed to that 
legislation. The reason is that we do not believe State agencies will 
be able to do the job which the Federal agency can do. Nor ean the 
State agencies be as indepe ‘ndent as the Fede al agency can. Proof 
of that is that some of the people who have sought bie legislation, 
people from organizations, came to us. We asked “them why “the y did 
not seek Federal inspection. The answer we were given was that 
certain conditions in their plants would prevent Federal i inspection— 
certain sanitary factors and certain building code factors. With the 
legislation, you would have health problems because the State agencies 
in some States are much more pressurable than the Federal Govern- 
ment is. 

Also, although the legislation you have introduced tries to make 
State inspection similar to the Federal one, it is very difficult to keep 
them identical as far as the basic regulations and as far as plant con- 
ditions are concerned, 
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Furthermore, you have very serious problems with competitive 
factors. The poultry industry and the meat industry are highly 
competitive. There is a great deal of fear and suspicion about what 
the other fellow is getting away with. This legislation would increase 
the suspicion, because already the federally inspected plants are very 
much afraid that those who would come under the State inspection 
would get away with something. In many cases they would, but 
even if they did not, there would be that suspicion over and over 
again. It would do a great deal of harm in the industry. 

As far as the costs of inspection going up, ves, they are. However, 
[ am afraid this is just a part of the increasing cost of living. After 
all, virtually all of the things we, as consumers, use are going up in 
price, and this is true of Government programs as well. 

On the other hand, our Government’s tax receipts are also going up. 
Our national product is going up. As long as you have that relation- 
ship established, the fear of Government expenses going up should not 
be too great. 

Mr. Horan. We already have Federal-State inspection of other 
commodities, and it works very well. I happen to know from ex- 
perience. Under proper supervision by the Federal Meat Inspection 
Service and proper cooperation, if you have a service which is avail- 
able and already in operation, I should think that mere statesmanship 
would call for cooperation at a level that might help us to reduce some 
of the cost of this very necessary work. 

You have not convinced me that we do not need meat inspection. 
I hope you are not trying to tell me that. 

Mr. Mayer. Far from it, sir. 

Mr. Horan. I know. But I am disturbed about the overwhelming 
increase in poultry inspection particularly, because that is declared to 
be inadequate in its present state. By putting up scare warnings 
against something, you might be libeling a very good service. You 
do not think so, but if it is wrong, why not make it right?) Inasmuch 
as it in itself constitutes a deduction from the common purse, there 
has to be some relationship drawn. ‘That happens to be the responsi- 
bility of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Mayer. Mr. Horan, my organization believes in the best 
inspection possible. It is for that reason that I said what I did about 
these combination programs. 

There are comparatively few States which have meat inspection 
programs and poultry inspection programs of their own. California 
is about the only one that has a program which is even similar to the 
Federal Government’s program. As a result, it would be very difficult 
to have an inspection program which has the same high standards 
as the Federal one does. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsuatu. We thank you for appearing before the committee. 

Mr. Mayer. Thank you very much. 
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Monpbay, Marcu 14, 1960. 
RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


WITNESSES 


HOMER L. BRINKLEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES; ACCOMPANIED BY: 

KENNETH NADEN, EXECUTIVE COUNSEL, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Marsnatu. At this time we are pleased to have before the 
committee Mr. Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice president of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

Do you have a statement you wish to make to the committee, Mr. 
srinkley? 

Mr. Brinxiey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

[ have with me Mr. Kenneth Naden, executive counsel of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

[ am Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice president of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

I appreciate this opportunity, gentlemen, to meet with you. 

At the 1960 annual meeting of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives held at Atlanta, Ga., in January, a statement of policy 
with regard to research was adopted which reads as follows: 

The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives stands strongly in favor of 
additional research activity in the general field of agricultural marketing. To 
this end we are in favor of additional research in fields of new and expanded 
usage of agricultural products including nutrition, studies of pricing mechanism, 
consumer preferences, margin studies and other studies designed to increase the 
efficiency of the marketing of agricultural products. Such research should be 
undertaken from the point of view of the producer, with a goal of increasing 
producer returns and expanding markets for farm products. 

A study of the 1961 budget submitted to the Congress for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reveals that of the $139 million estimated 
for the Agricultural Research Service, $18 million is proposed for 
utilization research and development, about 13 percent of the total. 
For production research the budgeted amount is $49 million and for 
plant and animal disease and pest control the amount is approximately 
another $49 million, all of which, of course, is pointed toward the 
increase of production of farm products. These “increase-the- 
production” items account for about 70 percent of the budgeted 
amount for the Agricultural Research Service. 

For the Agric ultural Marke ‘ting Service, the 1960 budget provides 
for approximately $8 million for marketing research, about 16% 
percent of a total amount budgeted for appropriation for marketing 
research and service. The remainder goes for statistical, inspectional, 
and regulatory services, which are essential to the functioning of the 
markets in their current status. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service also is budgeted for $150 
million to administer the school-lunch program, and $270 million for 
the removal of surplus of agricultural commodities. 

So that, approximately 1 7 percent of the funds of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service are budgeted fer marketing research per se. 
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For the Farmer Cooperative Service there is budgeted $415,000 of 
intragovernmental funds for marketing research, which is 39 percent 
of the total budget for that agency. 

Summing it up, of the total proposed budget for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture amounting to $6.2 billion, only about $26.5 mil- 
lion, or 43 hundredths of 1 percent, is budgeted for actual research of 
the utilization and marketing of farm products. 

Thus the Federal public funds budgeted for research in the mar- 
keting and utilization of agricultural products amounts to eighty-eight 
thousandths of 1 percent of the $30 billion of the annual cash sales of 
farm products by producers, 

In 1957 which is the latest year reported by the National Science 
Foundation, the food and kindred products industry spent $68 million 
for research which is about nine thousandths of 1 percent of the total 
retail value of foodstuffs bought by the American housewife. 

As a contrast to this, all private industry was in 1957 spending $7.2 
billion for research and development of all manufactured produets, 
and of this the industry financed $3.5 billion and the Federal Govern- 
ment financed $3.7 billion, mostly in connection with Government 
contracts. 

We cannot help but feel that the past and present inadequate and 
unbalanced private and public research apparatus for production, 
marketing and utilization of farm products must be charged with much 
of the responsibility for the situation which is portrayed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture statistics showing that since 1947-49 the 
annual cost to the consumer family of the all-food market basket has 
increased from $940 to $1,040; the returns to the producer have de- 
creased from $466 to $399; and the margins of the handlers, processors 
and retailers have increased from $474 to $641. For some products 
this increased margin has gone to the retail handlers, who have by- 
passed and taken over the functions of the processor and wholesaler. 

In this period the annual net income of the farmer has dec reased 
from $17 to $10 billion, and the farm debt has increased from $8.3 
billion to $23 billion. Cash costs of production have increased by $9 
billion or 50 percent, a total increase in farm production has reached 
25 percent, and the annual deducts from producer returns to pay for 
marketing costs have increased by approximately $4 billion. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn is that the last decade of 
agricultural research has been coincident with 

(a) Increased total farm production of 25 percent over that of 
10 years ago; 

(6) Increased total farm production costs up 50 percent; 

(c) Decreased annual cash net farm income of 38 percent. 

Apparently the application of research to agriculture to date has 
left much to be desired from the standpoint of both producers and 
consumers. 

The profit margins of farm production suppliers and primary market 
handlers, who have employed the technological results of agricultural 
research, have been maintained or increased. They have passed their 
rising costs back to the producer, because the producers are not equip- 
ped with the bs argaining power and technical know-how to pass their 
costs along to the buyer of their products. 

Together with other farm groups we supported the Abernethy bill 
H.R. 7576, to set up a joint Congressional and Executive Department 
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Commission to evaluate present public agricultural research and 
results and to direct the use of public funds in balanced programs of 
research which would benefit the producer as well as the consumer. 
That bill appears to be shelved. If our public agricultural marketing 
and utilization research apparatus could be reappraised and redirected, 
we believe additional funds would give tangible results, particularly 
in such deficit research areas as nutrition, industrial uses, marketing 
research and gearing production research to the needs of the market. 

We urge that you carefully protect the budgetary requirements of 
the Farmer Cooperative Service. This is a service agency working 
exclusively on projects to improve the procurement of farm produc tion 
supplies and the marketing of farm products by farmer-owned and 
farmer-operated organizations. As there develop tangible results 
from the marketing and economic research carried on by and with 
farmer-owned and farmer-controlled organizs itions, the benefits will 
be reflected back at once to the producers in increased margins. Here 
is a public marketing research agency working exclusively in the 
interest of the producer, and it is apparent that if we are to insure 
that substantial benefits from marketing and utilization research are 
going to be channeled back to the farmer, it will have to be through 
their own operating organizations or such organizations cooperating 
with a research agency set up exclusively for the purpose of working 
with them. 

As we have observed over the years, there has been a growing and 
healthy tendency on the part of Farmer Cooperative Service to assume 
the role of national leadership in sparking and activating cooperatives 
themselves, and the land-grant colleges, to increasingly concern them- 
selves with research, service, and educational programs designed to 
expand and improve agricultural cooperation at the local and regional 
levels, and especially in the field of meeting the problems presented by 
specific situations in the activities of cooperatives. As a result of this 
work over the years, there has developed a much broader research 
base, partic ipated i in by a growing group of persons and organizations 
at every operating and research level. The value of this work has 
consistently warranted a steadily growing level of expenditures. 

Many of the most urgent economic needs of farmers can best be 
served by strong farmer cooperatives. These must develop steadily 
growing abilities, know-how, and effectiveness. To effectuate this, 
they must be guided through research finding in various aspects of 
sound marketing policies, strong capital formation methods and 
sound financial structures, development of effective bargaining power, 
etc. Management will have ever-growing problems as they attempt 
to meet problems of integration, contract farming, market changes 
and opportunities, membership relations, and many other increasingly 
diverse problems. It should be emphasized that in the future the 
more pressing problems confronting cooperatives will be those com- 
mon to all cooperative operations. These must be identified and 
classified as to time factors and degree of emergency. It is upon a 
central research agency—the Farmer Cooperative Service—that we 
must depend to help meet these problems. 

I present the very general classifications mentioned above as 
examples only of the overall areas which must be attacked with 
research, service, and education, if we are to be able to help guide 
agriculture away from domination by nonagricultural groups such as 
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Government, labor, and industry-business. This need is not theoreti- 
cal. We are living with it now. It may not be met with halfway 
measures. The stake is an agricultural economy in this country that 
can hold its own on a competitive basis with any other segment. This 
agency is the one we must look to for assistance in matching our 
methods and operations to the responsibilities. The job to be “done 
is so far in excess of present budget and pe rsonnel that we urge every 
consideration be given to such budgetar y increments on a regular basis 
as are reasonably capable of meeting this challenge and opportunity 
to better serve farmers through better cooperatives. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We thank you for appearing before this committee 
and congratulate you on a very fine statement. I think the records 
of this committee have shown that over the years we have been 
very much interested in research in the fields you have mentioned 
in your statement, as well as in the Farmer Cooperative Service, 
and I am certain that as far as we are concerned, within our budgetary 
requirements, this committee will be just as considerate as it can be. 

Mr. Brinkuey. Thank you, sir. I would be very well satisfied if 
this committee will maintain its very fine record of the past in this 
respect. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Thank you. 


Monpay, Marcu 14, 1960. 
PouLTRY AND Merat INSPECTION 
WITNESS 
GEORGE D. RILEY, AFL-CIO LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Marsuautyu. We have before the committee at this time 
Mr. George D. Riley, AFL-CIO legislative representative. 

Mr. Riley, we shall be glad to have you make whatever statement 
you care to at this time. 

Mr. Riney. My name is George D. Riley, AFL-CIO legislative 
representative. 

I have a short statement which I will appreciate if you will have 
included in the record. I do not wish to read it. It speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. Marswa.t. It will be included in the record at this point. 

(The statement follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. Ritey, AFL-CIO LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


The AFL-CIO, representing the world’s most numerous grouping of consumers, 
is genuinely concerned over any proposal either to diminish or fail to extend to 
the fullest provisions of law the job of inspecting poultry and meat and their 
products. 

Recent developments in legislation within the House Interstate Committee 
and in the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee clearly show that the 
consumer is in the national picture. His well-being and good health are important 
to Congress as well as to himself. 

We likewise wish to see those employed in the food industry properly and 
completely protected. We know that a full complement of inspectors on the 
job will continue to supply the reassurance to which you and your families and 
we and ours must have. 

Black market slaughter conditions during World War II were enough to alarm 
those who knew and those who wondered when their health was in jeopardy. 
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Anything short of complete inspection can only suggest some wartime slaughter 


in filthy barns and under trees in the dark of the moon. 
We will not encourage any short cuts in food inspection. We cannot agree in 


a budget which does not allow for full examination and inspection of further 


processing operations. The Poultry Products Inspection Act is clear on this 
point. We call for ample funds to carry out the purposes and provisions of 
that act. 

The hearings on the Poultry Act have clear evidence of diseases which brought 
that law into being. I doubt that the Budget Bureau is prepared to make its 
case for budget balancing on its position for less than complete and safe poultry 
inspection. 

As proof of this, an invitation will be sent to the Director of the Budget to join 
in a discussion of the merits of his failure to include funds for further processing 
inspection. He will have his opportunity on a national program soon. Whether 
he accepts, the subject will be thoroughly aired. 

Meanwhile, we ask your subcommittee to provide the funds for turther process- 
ing inspection. 

We are convinced that consumers are past the stage of beginning to know what 
is good for them. They now know what is good for them. 

Efforts to abandon lamb grading have failed lately. Even a minute quantity 
of unsafe cranberries brought America to its collective feet as never before. The 
Delaney anticancer rider is well rooted in additive legislation. 

That is also how we feel about any situations which might arouse consumer 
concern and unrest. 

As for red meat inspection, we are especially interested in the fact that appar- 
ently fewer inspectors will be on the job to handle greater quantities of products 
through all stages. When supervision is cut off short of processing, that is the 
time when the consumer runs the risk of consuming the results of additives unfit 
or unsafe for human stomachs. 

Today, we are in the position where the Congress is giving sufficient funds to 
Food and Drug Administration to do its job with health programs and, on the 
other hand, witnessing the Budget Bureau holding back on sufficient proposed 
funds with which Department of Agriculture otherwise would be presumed to 
have to do its Ang in the area of health protection. We believe the approach 
toward Food and Drug Administration is the correct one applicable in other 
directions as well. 

tepresentative Winfield Denton, member of the Appropriations Committee, 
sums up today’s situation quite well in this and all related areas when he said: 

“Tn recent testimony before our Appropriations Subcommittee, witnesses from 
the Public Health Service told of the need for more research in the field of en- 
vironmental health. They said that on the one hand, medical science is prolonging 
life by controlling disease, while on the other hand, our society is creating new 
and growing health hazards for our people. The essential elements of our sur- 
roundings—the water we drink, the air we breathe, the food we eat, the shelter 
which protects us—or the activities of men—our occupations, recreation, and 
transportation—are all of actual or potential danger.” 

Mr. Ritey. The AFL-CIO, representing the world’s most numer- 
ous grouping of consumers, hopes that adequate appropriations will 
be granted for the inspection of red meat and poultry, and that there 
will be no diminution of the idea of carrying on full inspection in other 
operations, particularly in poultry inspection, which I believe has 
been cut down by the Budget Bureau for fiscal year 1961. 

Frankly, those are the only remarks I have to offer, and I want to 
thank you very much for your courtesy. 

Mr. Marsnaty. We appreciate your coming before us. 

Mr. Rey. I thought if I made it brief | would be more welcome 
next time. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. reagan : would like to thank Mr. Riley for 
his fine statement and to say to him and to the members of the 
committee that shortly after I was elected I had the privilege of 
meeting George Riley. I have always found him to be a man of his 
word, and whatever he says to you, Mr. Chairman, it is just that way. 
He representsYan outstanding organization, and is the type of repre- 
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sentative that meets with the approval of the good people of this 
country. 

[ want to thank you for coming before this committee at this time. 

Mr. Rizey. I deeply appreciate those remarks coming from my 
good friend, Mr. Natcher. I know they are from the heart 

Mr. Marsuaty. Mr. Riley, we appreciate your appearance. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 





Monpay, Marcu 14, 1960. 


ResgeArcH IN Dry Bran INDUSTRY 


WITNESS 
GEORGE GODDARD, SECRETARY, NATIONAL DRIED BEAN COUNCIL 


Mr. Marsuauu. We are pleased to have before our committee again 
Mr. George Goddard, who has shown a lot of interest in beans. Mr. 
Goddard represents the National Dried Bean Council. It has been 
our pleasure to have you before us on a number of occasions in the 
past. 

Mr. Gopparp. That is right. 

Mr. MarsHaAuu. You may proceed any way you wish. 

Mr. Gopparp. I have a short prepared statement. 

My name is George Goddard, and I am secretary of the National 
Dried Bean Council, a nonprofit organization representing 5 regional 
associations, in 11 States, or producers, dealers, shippers, and 
processors. 

Six years ago we sought and received assistance in a utilization 
research project. This program, greatly expanded, continues with 
industry contributions more than doubling the Federal assistance. 
The council has established a research committee to assist and check 
on the various projects. The council and its research committee 
have extended their interest into the field of production research. 
In both fields the Agricultural Research Service has been construc- 
tively helpful and cooperative. As an example of this cooperation 
has been invaluable assistance in the establishment of industrywide 
seminars, which have been held the past 3 years for the exchange of 
information, discussion, and checking on the progress of various 
research proje cts. 

As a matter of policy, we have undertaken from year to year to 
report to your committee on progress and achievements. This year 
we felt you would be interested in results obtained in production re- 
search, which is unusual, in that the results can be measured in dollars 
earned for farmers. In Michigan, the largest of the bean-producing 
States, beans are a late-planted and late-harvested crop. Unfavorable 
weather at harvest time is a regular hazard. They also have a plant- 
disease problem—bean mosaic and anthracnose. 

In 1948, a cooperative bean disease and breeding program was 
started. State and Federal funds have been used in this program, 
but since 1953, the main part of the costs have been met by farmers 
through a tax of 24 cents per bag on certified seed inspected and cer- 
tified by a crop improvement association. Some eight new varieties 
have been developed with the first, Sanilac, being released in 1956. 
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This is a higher yielding, earlier maturing and disease-resistant variety. 
Some other varieties, not yet released, are even more promising. 

In 1959, approximately 500,000 acres were planted in beans in 
Michigan, one-third in the Sanilac variety and the balance in the later 
maturing Michelite variety. Conditions were favorable up until 
harvesttime and then we had wet we rather. _ The Sanilac varieties 
were harvested and the Michelite suffered a 22 percent loss. Trans- 
lated into dollars, the Sanilac made possible savings to bean farmers of 
$2,395,000. When the difference in yield is taken into account, an 
addition to farmers’ income of $1,100,000 should be added, making 
the total $3,495,000. This is the dividend for 1 vear in one State from 
production research. 

We wish again to thank you gentlemen of the committee for your 
consideration and understanding of the problems of the producer and 
agriculture. 

We hope that next year we may again have a favorable report to 
make to you. 

If there are any questions I shall be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Marswa.tu. We thank you for appearing before the committee 
and presenting a very fine statement, and I am sure this committee 
is very much pleased to find that the work that has been done on bean 
research has resulted in such remarkable dividends. 

What is the market condition of beans now, talking about price 
and so on? 

Mr. Gopparp. We enjoy—I suppose I should not use the word 
“enjoy’’—the lowest support of any price-support commodity, 60 
percent. Last vear and this year returns to growers have been 70 
and 75 percent per year. Our export market last year set a new 
record. We expect to establish a new high again this vear. 

Out of a near-record crop in Michigan of about 514 million bags 
there were eligible under the support program 1,040,000 bags on 
January 31. The Commodity Credit Corporation took over on March 
1, 183,000 bags. They have not gotten around to offering them. 
We think when they do they will disappe ar and that we will. go into 
the next crop year with no beans on the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration’s hands and the warehouses pretty well empty. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Is it your feeling that the Commodity Credit loans 
are an asset? 

Mr. Gopparp. That is a matter of argument within the industry. 
Some think we are better off without them. However, we feel it is 
academic. Everybody labors under the impression that the level of 
supports steps up the market. We are proving it is not true. It 
depends on the marketing effort, if an industry is willing to get out 
and put out. 

Mr. Marsnatt. What do you feel the market price of beans would 
have been had the Commodity Credit Corporation not bought these 
183,000 bags? Whould that have created a chaotic market at that 
time? 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes, it would have upset the market. 

oe Pe : 
Mr. Horan. The support price is 60 percent. Is Commodity 


Credit making any profit out of i operation? 


Mr. Gopparp. They did last year. In some varieties they have 
shown a loss. Their losses hinge noi much on how long the 2 have 
to hold the stuff in the warehouse. If they clean them up ‘within 


relatively short order it is all right. 
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Incidentally we got kicked in the teeth with the so-called Cooper 
amendment. We are not eligible for Public Law 480. Senator 
Cooper wanted beans for his constituents in the eastern part of the 
United States, he stuck in this amendment, and we were the only 
ones who suffered. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Thank you, Mr. Goddard. 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
WITNESS 


H. RYLAND HEFLIN, PRESIDENT, FARMERS ASSOCIATION FOR 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Marsnati. We have before our committee Mr. H. Ryland 
Heflin who has a statement he wishes to make. 

Mr. Heriix. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
greatly appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you again in 
support of the conservation of this country’s natural resources. Two 
years ago I appeared before you as an individual farmer from Vir- 
ginia. Last year | was one of a group of three directors from this 
organization. I have appeared and am here again because I know 
from my own experience as chaiman of the State ASC Committee, 
as a member of the Farm Bureau, and from my other contacts with 
farmers not only in Virginia but from throughout the regional are: 
which includes Virginia, that there are many farmers who agree with 
me and the policies of this organization. 

I am here today as president of the Farmers Association for Re- 
source Management—known as FARM—which has members in 29 
States. At our annual convention held last month in Chicago, at 
which I was selected to appear before this committee, FARM adopted 
some resolutions which are attached to my statement and which | 
would like to have made part of this record as well as the names of 
the newly elected officers of FARM. 1 will be glad to answer any 
questions you may have concerning these resolutions. 

We are very proud of the growth in our organization since its incep- 
tion 2 years ago and we are doubly proud of the basic objectives for 
which we stand. FARM is the result of demands by farmers in all 
parts of the country for a greater voice in developing and adminis- 
tering their own agricultural programs. Our members have become 
increasingly concerned about recent trends in national agricultural 
policies which tend to lessen farmers control over their own farm 
programs. We believe if the overlapping of these Federal agencies 
continues as the trend and evidence shows that they will, the farm 
program will be taken from the hands of the farmer and he will have 
ho voice in its administration. 

It is the desire of FARM to work for the farmer and reverse these 
trends so that a full measure of farmer control can be restored. We 
believe that the most efficient and effective way for Federal farm 
legislation to be thoroughly understood by the “man on the land,” is 
through the ‘man on the land.’ We are not concerned with partisan 
politics nor do we interfere with other farm organizations. We sup- 
port the idea of a farm program controlled and operated by farmers, 
giving him his rightful place in helping formulate legislation to better 
the farm program. We do not intend to let the program slip away 
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from the farmer without making the facts clearly known not only to 
farmers of the Nation but also Congress. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The conservation of this Nation’s two most valuable resources, soil 
and water, is the very foundation for preserving all of the inherent 
natural resources of this Nation. Not only is the farmer who is 
entrusted with its use and care responsible for conserving the land 
and water which produce our essential raw products, food and fiber, 
but responsibility lies also with the American public to see that wise 
use is made of these resources. 

We believe Congress showed great vision and wisdom when it 
passed the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act in 1936. 
For under this act, a national soil conservation program was born 
which has played a most important role in helping to conserve the 
soil and water resources of this Nation for generations to come. This 
program known to nearly every farmer in the 50 States as the agricul- 
tural conservation program has in our opinion been the backbone of 
the various conservation efforts of this Nation. The Government- 
farmer partnership phase of the ACP has been the main incentive 
enabling farmers to carry out the necessary conservation measures on 
the land. For the last 8 years farmers have progressively been caught 
in a price squeeze of higher costs for things they buy and lower prices 
for the commodities they sell. 

A report recently issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
shows that farmers total net income in 1959 dropped more than 17 
pence from the 1958 figures. It also shows that the average per 

capita income of the farm population from all sources in 1959 was 
$960—a drop from $1,043 in 1958—as compared to income of non- 
farm population of $2,202 in 1959 and which was a substantial increase 
from the $2,073 in 1958. The farm average would have been even 
lower if there had not been a 2-percent decrease in the farm popu- 
lation. This low farm income leaves very little for soil conservation 
which is so essential to this Nation’s welfare. We firmly believe in an 
ACP type of program and strongly oppose any efforts to reduce it 
below the present annual authorization of $250 million. We are 
confident that the members of this committee who have long 
championed an adequate ACP will again as a minimum make available 
at least $250 million for the 1961 ACP. In years to come we hope you 
will see fit to increase it to $500 million as authorized in the basic 
legislation. Only then will the farmers of this country have the 
necessary tools to perform all the needed conservation measures on 
the land. 

SOIL BANK 


Since its adoption in 1956 the soil mens has failed in its primary 
objective -to halt the ever-increasing supply of farm surpluses. 
Neither the acreage reserve which was Maen in 1958 nor the 
conservation reserve has proven to be an effective means of adjusting 
crop production. The conservation reserve under the artifice of being 
a conservation program has mainly attracted not only low- producing 
cropland but in many cases, as pointed a in a recent GAO audit, 
cropland which had penn idled, summer fallowed, or had a history of 
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continuous crop failure. The retirement of this land for so-called 
conservation uses has had no marked effect on reducing the surplus 
problem for which purpose the large appropriation of soil bank funds 
was intended. Basically, we believe in the soil bank principle and feel 
with a little remodeling of the soil bank on the part of Congress a 
fraction of the money spent under the conservation reserve could 
be used under the existing ACP which is a conservation program that 
has already proven its merit. In our opinion an expanded ACP 
would have been a far better answer to the banking of fertility in 
the soil. Crop reduction needs a more aggressive approach than 
outlined so far under the conservation reserve. 


GREAT PLAINS PROGRAMS 


In an attempt to promote the conservation of soil, particularly 
against wind erosion, Congress established the Great Plains program. 
FARM believes this is largely a duplication of conservation programs 
now performed on a voluntary basis between farmers and such gov- 
ernmental agencies as the ASC, Farmers Home Administration, the 
Extension Service, and others. We oppose any extension of the 
Great Plains program as it appears that compulsory conservation 
under this program could be the forerunner of compulsory 10-year 
plans for all farms and ranches. 


FARMER COMMITTEE SYSTEMS 


We heartily endorse the administration of farm programs by demo- 
cratically farmer-elected county and community committeemen. The 
farmer committee system which has been in effect for more than 20 
years has proven it is fully capable of administering its own programs, 
especially those programs concerned with soil conservation. There 
are today approximately 9,000 county and 88,000 community com- 
mitteemen who under existing law are helping to administer farm 
programs in their respective counties and communities. These com- 
mitteemen who unselfishly give so much of their time to further the 
efforts of the farmer are to be commended as are you members of this 
committee who in the past years have endorsed the use of farmer 
committee systems to administer farm programs. 

We hope you will continue to see the value of using these committee- 
men who know farm programs, and who know the farmers with whom 
they are dealing. We firmly believe that any change away from a 
farmer committeeman system in administering farm programs would 
be a serious mistake. 

COUNTY ASC EMPLOYEES 


The county agricultural stabilization and conservation office is gen- 
erally referred to as the action agency of the U.S. Department of 
Agric sulture. These offices administe r acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas, price supports, and soil conservation programs. ‘The pro- 
grams they are responsible for affect almost every farmer in the 
Nation. County ASC employees have recently organized a national 
organization known as NASCOE—National Association of County 
Office Employees. We want to go on record as supporting this or- 
ganization in its efforts to acquire the same salaries and other privileges 
as comparable civil service employees. 
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In closing I want to again thank vou for the privilege of presenting 
this statement to you. 

Mr. Marsnwauu. Mr. Heflin, would vou like the FARM resolutions 
made part of the record? 

Mr. Herurn. I would, sir. 

Mr. MarsHautu. That may be done. 

(The resolutions referred to follow:) 


FARM ReEso.vutions 


The Farmers Association for Resource Management at its second annual 
meeting held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, February 25, 1960, adopted 
the following resolutions: 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


Whereas FARM believes that the conservation of this Nation’s two most 
valuable natural resources, soil and water, is the very foundation for preserving 
all of the inherent natural resources of this country; and 

“Whereas the responsibility of conserving the land and water which produce 
this Nation’s essential raw products, food and fiber, lies not only with the farmer 
who is entrusted with the use and care of our natural resources, but it is also in 
the public interest to see that wise use is made of our soil and water: Therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That FARM will actively support a national coordinated soil and 
water conservation program that will preserve this country’s soil fertility and 
water resources and which will obtain the maximum amount of conservation on 
the Nation’s farms per tax dollar invested.” 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE—SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


“Whereas FARM is not anti-Soil Conservation Service or antisoil conservation 
districts nor does it advocate the termination of any district; and 
ke ‘‘Whereas we do believe farmers in a district should have the right to vote out 
a district just as they have the right to vote a district in, as provided for in the 
various State soil conservation laws: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That FARM believes this Nation’s conservation effort would progress 
further in each tax dollar spent if the funds were channeled through a voluntary 
incentive-type conservation program whereby farmers and the public share in the 
cost of carrying out needed conservation practices, such as presently being done 
under the ACP.” 

CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


‘“‘Whereas FARM reaffirms its belief that Congress showed great foresight in 
establishing the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act in 1936 which 
provided for an annual agricultural conservation program of $500 million; and 

“Whereas, since its inception, the ACP has played an essential role in conserving 
the soil and water resources of this Nation for future generations and 

‘‘Whereas, the Government-farmer partnership phase of this program has been 
the necessary incentive enabling farmers to perform needed soil and water con- 
servation practices on the land they till: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That FARM supports the agricultural conservation program as the 
most effective means of getting conservation on the land, and steadfastly opposes 
any effort to reduce the ACP below the present annual authorization of 5250 
million; and be it further 

“Resolved, That FARM will actively strive to restore the ACP to $500 million 
annually as provided for under the basic legislation of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestie Allotment Act.” 

»- “Whereas FARM does not believe the conservation reserve program of the 
Soil Bank Act has proven to be an effective means of adjusting crop production; 
and 

‘‘Whereas, since its adoption in 1956, the soil bank has failed in its primary 
objective, which was to halt the ever-increasing supply of farm surplus; and 

‘“‘Whereas, under the guise of being a ‘conservation program’ the soil bank 
has attracted mainly low-producing, marginal, and sometimes questionable farm 
cropland into the program; and 

“Whereas the retirement of this land for so-called conservation uses has had 
no marked effect of reducing the surplus problem for which purpose the large 
appropriation of soil bank funds was intended; Therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That FARM is opposed to the extension of the soil bank beyond 
the present contracts in effect.”’ 


GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


“Whereas Congress, in an attempt to promote the conservation of land and 
other natural resources, established the Great Plains program; and 

“‘Whereas the Great Plains program provides for grants-in-aid under 10-year 
contracts between individual farmers and ranchers and the Soil Conservation 
Service, with severe penalties and fines for breach of contract; and 

‘“‘Whereas these contracts and plans as designed by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice vest Managerial control of such farms and ranches in governmental bureau 
namely, the Soil Conservation Service; and 

‘Whereas fines and penalties imposed by the Soil Conservation Service could 
result in Government ownership of such farms and ranches under contract; and 

“Whereas, compulsory conservation under the Great Plains program could be 
the forerunner of compulsory 10-year plans for all farms and ranches; and 

“Whereas the Great Plains program is largely a duplication of conservation 
programs now performed on a voluntary basis between farmers and ranchers 
and such governmental agencies as the ASC, the Farm Home Administration, 
the Extension Service, and others: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we oppose the extension of the Great Plains program.” 


FARMER COMMITTEE SYSTEM AND EMPLOYEES 


“Whereas FARM strongly believes in the administration of farm programs by 
democratically farmer-elected county and community ASC committeemen: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That FARM believes farm programs should be controlled by farmers 
rather than a regimented operation under a Federal bureaucracy; and be it further 

“Resolved, That FARM favors the use of the approximately 9,000 county and 
88,000 community committeemen who are democratically elected by farmers in 
developing and administering farm programs.”’ 

“Whereas FARM believes that ASC employees of county committees are 
rendering more service per dollar of administrative expense to the farmers and 
the Nation than any other agency; and 

“Whereas the program they administer varies from acreage allotments to price 
supports to soil conservation; and 

‘Whereas almost every farmer in the Nation is affected one way or the other 
by the programs administered by the county ASC office; and 

‘Whereas it is indeed the ‘‘action’’ ageney of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That FARM is strongly in favor of county ASC employees being 
placed on an equal salary basis with civil service employees; and be it further 

“Resolved, That FARM endorses a health and insurance program for county 
ASC employees comparable to that available to civil service employees.”’ 


GENERAL FARM LEGISLATION 


“Whereas present farm programs have worked in some areas but have failed 
to solve our major farm problems: Therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That FARM urges the administration and Congress to develop a 
coordinated farm program which will be in the best interests of farmers, con- 
sumers, and the Nation.” 
OFFICERS 


President—H. Ryland Heflin, Ruby, Va. 
Vice president—Harris Russ Connick, Ferndale, Calif. 
Secretary-treasurer-—-Ohmer Cook, Cottonwood, 8S. Dak. 


REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 


Midwest. area—Clark L. Baker, W. LaFayette, Ind. 
Northeast area tay H. Smith, Frederick, Md. 
Northwest area—John L. Hofer, Freeman, S. Dak. 


Southeast area—Ben Boatwright, Johnston, 8.C. 
Southwest area—Ben C. Kiefer, Ottawa, Kans. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Clark L. Baker, W. LaFavette, Ind. 
Ben Boatwright, Johnston, 8.C. 
Raymond L. Carman, Selby, 8. Dak. 
Harris Russ Connick, Ferndale, Calif. 
Ohmer Cook, Cottonwood, 8S. Dak. 
H. Ryland Heflin, Ruby, Va. 
Howard E. Hern, Huron, 8. Dak. 
John L. Hofer, Freeman, 8. Dak. 
Ben C. Kiefer, Ottawa, Kans. 
Loyd G. Knudson, McLaughlin, 8. Dak. 
Robert Lien, Garden City, 8. Dak. 
George B. Reeves, Chaptico, Md. 
tav H. Smith, Frederick, Md. 
Officers and directors elected at the second annual meeting held in Chicago, 
February 25, 1960. 
Mr. MarswHauu. We thank you for appearing before the committee. 
We shall adjourn until 1 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 


WepNeEspAy, Marcu 16, 1960. 


EXTENSION SERVICE OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 


WITNESSES 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
ALABAMA 

DR. W. A. SUTTON, DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, AND CHAIRMAN OF 
THE LEGISLATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COOPERATIVE EX- 
TENSION SERVICE COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES 
AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 

E. J. NESIUS, DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE OF KENTUCKY 

H. R. ALBRECHT, DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

M. A. ANDERSON, DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE OF IOWA 

SKULI RUTFORD, DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Warrren. Dr. Sutton, we are glad to have you. I understand 
you are going to speak first on behalf of the Extension Service. Then 
we will go to the experiment station presentation. 

Before you proceed, Dr. Sutton, Mr. Grant of Alabama, our col- 
league, wishes to make a statement. I want to recognize Mr. George 
Grant of Alabama, our colleague, a member of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, who has always been interested in extension. We are glad to 
have him here today. 

Mr. Horan. May I say we had George Grant this morning on the 
Subcommittee on Watershed and Forestry, and very many fine 
tributes were paid to our colleague from Alabama. 
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Mr. WuittEeN. We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Grant. He is 
busily engaged with matters on the floor, and with your permission. 
I would like to have Mr. Grant speak first. 

Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. I have long been interested in the Extension 
Service because of my closeness to it in the State of Alabama. My 
office in my hometown of Troy is in the same building as the county 
agent and other governmental agencies. And, frankly, I think that 
the body of county agents in America has been overlooked in recent 
years. 

I appreciate the fact that this committee has increased funds for 
the Extension Service and that over the years you have recognized 
the worth of the Extension Service. 

But, to me, this group of men—in the first place, they have worked 
themselves out of a job, so to speak, because in carrying education 
to the farmer, they have made two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before. 

And, in the second place, they are, insofar as salary increases are 
concerned, in the no-man’s land, so to speak, because in the same 
building we have other agriculture and governmental agencies, and 
without any disrespect for them—they are all doing fine work—but 
I have actually seen cases where employees in the county agencies 
doing siaelae work to those in other governmental agencies have been 
paid less. 

Well, we could easily say that that is not our responsibility; that 
you have a cooperative responsibility with the counties and with the 
States; and I think that is one thing that makes it bad, because the 
counties and States take the position that any increase should be 
made by the Federal Government and vice versa. 

[ have attempted over the last year to get. some figures from the 
Bureau of the Budget and from Dr. Ferguson’s office, and while it is 
true that the county agents have received a small increase, the facts 
are that most of the increase that has been given and recommended 
by the committee and Congress has gone for other purposes, rather 
than for the increase in salaries of county agents. 

I might call attention, for instance, of the $8,240,000 Federal 
increase to States since 1956, while not earmarked, it was understood 
to be $4,175,000 for additional State and county extension personnel, 
$175,000 for matching funds, $890,000 initiation and conduct of the 
rural development program, and $3 million for salary increases. 

The average salary of all Alabama county extension agents has 
increased about 10 percent since 1956. Now, that increase, while it 
has been about a 10 percent increase, has not been solely the result 
of the Federal increase. 

And I, for one, the same as you gentlemen, certainly realize that 
there is a county and a State responsibility. However, at the same 
time, I think that we have to set a pattern, and I do hope that the 
committee, after hearing from these gentlemen here representing the 
Extension Service at the State levels, will, in your wisdom, give at 
least some increase so that, if necessary, it will be earmarked or at 
least be recommended that it go not for new services of Extension 
Service, but it will go for the salaries and the offices and to the county 
agents themselves, 
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I know this: that over at Auburn University, in my home State, 
I have talked to a good many of them over there, and young men 
who were going in to make the county agent their life’s career are 
not doing it like they did a few years ago. 

They are going to other agencies, and I think that they should be 
entitled to this increase, and I just want to put in my two bits’ worth 
for that. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr, Grant. We are glad to have you 
before us and glad to have your statement. 

Dr. Sutton? 

STATEMENT OF DR. W. A. SUTTON 


Dr. Surron. Chairman Whitten and members of the committee. 
we are certainly pleased and honored to have the privilege again to 
appear before this committee in regard to the Agricultural Extension 
Service appropriation for the coming fiscal vear. 

We also are very pleased to hear “the testimony that was given by 
Congressman Grant, of Alabama, in regard to the county extension 
agents’ salaries. A little later I shall comment on the salary situation 
with our extension personnel. 

During the past vear we in the Extension Service, extension direc- 
tors and the staff, have made a study State by State of the needs of 
the Cooperative Extension Service of the Nation. 

The prepared statement that we are presenting to you gives in detail 
the request and justification of needs of the Cooperative Extension 
Service of the various States and territory of Puerto Rico. We would 
like to present this statement to you for your information and for the 
record. 

Then each of the members of our committee would like to make a 
brief statement to your committee, and following that we hope that 
you will have questions which we will try to answer. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
ON ORGANIZATION AND POLICY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT 
COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Agricultural Appropriations Committee, 
Iam W. A. Sutton, director of the Agricultural Extension Service at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. I, also, am chairman of the Legislative Subcommittee of the 
Cooperative Extension Service Committee on Organization and Policy of the 
American Association of Land Grant Colleges and State Universities. Other 
members of the committee appearing with me are Directors E. J. Nesius of Ken- 
tucky, H. R. Albrecht of Pennsylvania, M. A. Anderson of Iowa and Skuli Rutford 
of Minnesota. 

Cooperative extension service 

We who are privileged to work in the cooperative extension services of the 
Nation have a deep inner pride in our organization and our work. Our programs 
aid in the development of our farm, home, youth and community resources, the 
growth of the total agricultural economy and, indeed, the growth of the national 
economy. We are fortunate to be a part of an organization helping produce 
worthwhile results, 

We feel that the Congress of the United States should share our pride, for the 
Congress created the cooperative extension service as a partnership ageney of 
the Federal, State and county governments of our great Nation. Congress has 
provided us with much of the funds and many of the incentives for providing this 
out-of-school educational service to all our people. 
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Request $6,000,000 increase 

Our committee appearing before you today appreciates the Budget Bureau’s 
recommendation for an increase of $2,865,000 for payments to the States for the 
1961 fiscal year. Certainly, these funds can be used very effectively for expansion 
and intensification of our work in rural development and other areas. 

But these funds are not nearly adequate to meet our program needs for the year 
ahead. Therefore, we urge your consideration of the Land Grant College 
Association’s request for an increase of $6 million to go to the States rather than 
the smaller figure of $2,865,000. 


Major needs for $6 million increase for States 

This increased appropriation is needed to enrich our service to the people of 
the Nation in the following areas which we will summarize here and then discuss 
in greater detail: 

1. Rural development.—This program, which has been successfully tested in 
pilot counties and areas, holds a tremendous potential for total community, 
county, area, and national economic development. We feel this program should 
be expanded on a statewide basis. 

2. Farm and home development.—This method of doing Extension Service work, 
which the Congress made possible several years ago, has produced very worth- 
while results in total farm and home planning and development. With develop- 
ments in agriculture taking place at such a rapid pace with consequent necessary 
adjustments, many more families need this type assistance. About 144,000 
families are now receiving this intensive educational assistance and we feel that 
it should be made available to many additional thousands of families. 

3. Marketing Marketing in many instances has moved off the farm into the 
hands of specialized firms. Although the Extension Services are doing some work 
with such organizations, staff members with specialized skills must be added to 
our staffs if both farmers and consumers are to receive benefits possible from more 
efficient marketing of farm products. 

4. Family living—Tremendous demands for assistance are being placed on 
our home demonstration agents by urban and rural nonfarm people as well as by 
rural people who, in themselves, are making increasing demands, particularly 
for information on home management and all things related thereto such as time 
and money management. 

5. Four-H Club work.—We are proud of and flattered by demands for an 
increase in 4-H Club work, both in program content and area of service. Member- 
ship is steadily increasing even without membership campaigns. Yet, there is a 
physical limit as to the number of club meetings an agent can conduct or the 
number of members with which he can work individually. This very worthwhile 
program should be expanded. 

6. Implementing scope report.—The additional scope and responsibility of the 
Extension Service, as documented in this report which has been furnished to the 
committee, will require additional personnel and, in many cases, personnel with 
vastly different training from the staff members which we now have. 

7. Salaries.—Although we have made commendable progress in recent years in 
adjusting Extension salaries to where they are more competitive with other 
agencies and industry, a number of States report that low salaries still are a 
problem. 

Each of the above areas should be expanded or enriched and we earnestly seek 
your support in providing the necessary funds. 

Needs for strengthening Federal Extension Service 

We strongly endorse the need for increased funds for operation of the Federal 
Extension Service. We believe the $150,120 increase included by the Budget 
Bureau is absolutely necessary if the Federal Extension Service is to provide the 
leidership and program direction we in the States expect. Actual needs for the 
Federal Extension Service are well above this minimum. 

We appreciate the honor of appearing with Mr. Russell Thackrey who is 
known to all of you as the very able secretary of the Land Grant College Associa- 
tion and who arranged with you for this hearing. 

We also are delighted to appear with our colleagues from the agricultural 
experiment stations. Just as the Extension Service is a three-way partnership 
so is our work in the land grant colleges in the 50 States and Puerto Rico which 
our committee represents. We have our teaching staffs, our research scientists, 
and our extension workers. 

Extension and research truly make up a team in serving the people of our States. 
Research is the bedrock upon which we based our educational work. The experi- 
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ment stations, in turn, are dependent in a large measure on the aes Service 
to disseminate the research findings to the farms and homes of the Nation. So, 
as you can see, it is entirely fitting that we appear together before your committee. 


Extension Service—A three-way partnership—Federal, State, and county 

I have already referred to the partnership arrangement in financing Extension 
Service work. For the current fiscal year, the Congress has provided $64,123,000 
for support of the extension program in the States and Puerto Rico, and the 
Federal Extension Office. The States, through the land grant colleges, are 
supplying $53,583,000 and the counties of the Nation are contributing $3 32,773, 000, 
A detailed report on appropriations is attached to this statement. 

Another example of our partnership and a true example of democracy in action 
is found in program determination. Extension programs start with the people in 
the counties who express their own program needs. County extension service 
personnel help this local leadership analyze their situation, determine alternatives, 
and carry out programs developed to improve farm, home, and community condi- 
tions. Our efforts at the state and Federal levels are primarily those of providing 
technical assistance to county staffs. 

Iixxtension is one of the oldest public agencies in agriculture, and at first it was 
often alone in the field. But today we recognize that our work is mutually support- 
ing and supported by the excellent work of other public and private agencies. 

We know that our work is made more fruitful and more satisfying by the 
excellent cooperative relationships we enjoy with such public agencies as the 
SCS, PCA, FHA, ASC, REA, Forest Service, State departments of agriculture, 
State conservation departments, and teaching programs in vocational agri- 
culture, health, education, and conservation, and such private agencies as farm 
organizations and commodity groups. 

Extension work endorsed by many groups 

We are proud of the fine working relationships and understandings we have with 
all of them. We greatly appreciate the evidence of support of many of these 
private groups such as the American Farm Bureau Federation and the National 
Grange as indicated in the resolutions of their State and National annual meetings. 

We pledged our continued cooperation as a member of the ‘‘team’’ of the 
dedicated and devoted group of public and private agencies serving the farms 
and homes of this great land. 

Program adjusted to needs of people 

The program of the cooperative extension service is dynamic and is adjusted 
constantly to best meet the needs of the people with whom we work and serve. 
Programs are planned and built by local leadership in the counties—using guide- 
lines set out by State and National Extension leaders insofar as they fit local 
conditions. 

Extension’s effort in sound program planning has been greatly intensified during 
the last few vears. At present, we are working with the leadership in more than 
2,000 counties in the de velopment of long-range programs. 

The role of the Extension Service in this type planning—which we call county 
program development or program projection—is that of providing stimulus and 
guidance to group action, and providing and interpreting information needed to 
arrive at intelligent decisions. Many groups and individuals are involved in an 
organized and systematic analysis of the situation, needs and resources. Then, 
these leaders develop a comprehensive long-range program to meet these needs. 

Educational needs reflected by local planning committees are placing increasing 
demands for a more technical and specialized program on the Extension Service. 
At the same time, these local groups are asking for more comprehensive and 
varied information dealing with such problems as community development and 
public affairs. 

These increasing demands for more varied types of assistance reflect, in them- 
selves, changing conditions in agriculture. 

Farming is becoming more and more complex. Increasing family problems 
are being brought about by rapid changes in our society. We are finding it neces- 
sary to seek out better qualified personnel—personnel with skills vastly different 
from those needed a few years ago. Such workers often can command higher 
salaries than we are able to offer. This is one reason it has become necessary for 
us to seek increased appropriations. 

American agriculture has made much progress in recent years. We feel that 
much of this progress can be attributed to the cooperative extension service as 
the unifying force between the Department of Agriculture and the land-grant 
colleges of the Nation. 
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The Extension Service conducts the educational program which links farmers 
and homemakers with the research facilities of the Department of Agriculture 
and the State agricultural colleges and universities. Adoption of many research 
recommendations is promoted through result demonstrations conducted by farmers 
who cooperate with the Extension Service in demonstrating good practices to 
their friends and neighbors. 

Basic objective of Extension Service 

The basic objective of extension work is to help people improve their managerial 
and technical skills, improve their economic status and adapt these improvements 
to family living and community life. 

Changes in conditions and situations facing farm and other rural people in 
recent years have resulted in corresponding changes in the problems, the needs 
and demands of people served by the cooperative extension service. 

Such factors as the declining number of farms, the rapid application of improve- 
ments in farming, larger capital requirements, the increasing number of complex 
problems faced in both farm and home management, growing off-farm employment 
and both declining and expanding rural communities have required shifts in 
extension program emphasis and in methods used to reach people. 

Hence, the current extension program is giving more attention to efficiencies 
in farm production and marketing of farm products, more skillful farm manage- 
ment, community resource development and public affairs education. The home 
economics phase of the extension program is directed toward skillful family pur- 
chasing and management of family income and to sound nutrition as well as 
improved child care. The 4-H Club program is giving particular attention to 
projects that develop a greater understanding and appreciation among youth for 
science, including economies and other social sciences. 

The current educational activities of county extension staffs deal with three 
levels of activity or program areas: 

1. Problems where specialized, technical, economic or social information is 
needed. 

2. Problems of the farm and home as a unit, including problems of the family 
as a Whole. 

3. Problems of the community, county and State—community or rural develop- 
ment, publie affairs and policy, and social and economic growth and adjustment. 


Extension of technology 


The extension of technology in agriculture and home economics resulting from 
the research in the land-grant colleges and the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has always been an important responsibility of the Extension Service. This in- 
cludes, for example, information on animal nutrition, crop varieties, animal 
diseases, fertilizers, pest control, machinery, weed control, food preservation, 
clothing construction, nutrition and the like. 

The cooperative extension service enjoys a unique role in providing objective, 
inbiased information. Also, the Extension Service has the added responsibility 
of providing understanding behind the technology—that is, the ‘‘Why” as well 
as the ‘‘ What.” 


Farm and home development 

The second area, that of the farm and home approach, is frequently referred 
to as farm and home development. It is an example of educational work designed 
to deal with larger problems—problems of the total farm undertaking and those 
of family living. It is designed to assist the farmer and homemaker in fitting 
together the complex pieces of information on practices and enterprises to arrive 
at desirable combinations for efficient, profitable, satisfying family living. The 
Extension Service is just as concerned with what the farm does to the family as it 
is With what the family does to the farm. 

Today’s agricultural scene is one of high cash operating costs, large investment 
and risk, rapidly changing technology, and increasing production efficiency. 
Coupled with these changes are off-farm influences over which farmers have little 
or no control. Management errors in dealing with any one of these forces can be 
ruinous. 

Experience with farm families shows a wide variation in the income attained 
by families with similar resources. This variation is largely accounted for by 
differences in the ability to make and carry out decisions and long-range plans in 
operation of the farm and home. 

To meet this situation, extension has expanded the teaching method known as 
farm and home development which affords an opportunity to work with the farm 
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and home as a unit in the decision-making process, as well as to emphasize a 
systematic appraisal of alternative solutions to changing economic problems. 

About 144,000 farm families are receiving this more intensive educational] 
assistance. In 1958, 73 percent of the counties were working with this method. 
One-fourth of the families began to develop a combined farm and home plan 
during the year. One out of every six families reached the point where they could 
go on with the plan without special extension assistance. The value of this work 
is demonstrated by the results it produces. 

Some 30 percent more extension manpower is going into the important field of 
management on the farm and in the home—comparing 1958 to 1953 and we 
expect this trend to continue. 


Rural development 

The third area, dealing with problems of an entire county or economic area, 
is concerned with economic growth and development. Extension Service people 
have worked with county leaders for years on the formulation of county agricul- 
tural programs. Now, under the impetus of the rural development program, 
such committees are seriously planning for total county or area development. 
They realize that solutions for many of the ills affecting low income areas must 
be found outside strictly agricultural programs, and that some solutions can best 
be attained on an area rather than county basis. 

Many of our rural communities have shown clearly that lasting economic 
progress can be gained when people are willing to join together in an organized 
effort. The rural development program in which extension joins with other 
agencies encourages local people and their leaders to give direction and provide 
the initiative for area economic development. At the same time, the program 
recognizes that many rural areas need special assistance in organizing and carrying 
forward such work. 

tural development includes a great deal more than improved farming and farm 
living. The prosperity and well-being of farm families depend in great part on 
the prosperity of counties and trade areas in which they live and the essential 
community services available. Promotion of sound, permanent business and 
industry, attention to the educational needs of young people, adequate health 
service—these all have a direct bearing on the welfare of the farm family. 

The rural development program has added another dimension to the develop- 
ment of extension work. It originated as a special effort for directing more 
resources, skills, and services into effective programs for families on small, low 
production farms. 

Many small commercial and part-time farmers on low production units are not 
benefiting as they might from recent technological changes in agriculture. About 
56 percent of the Nation’s farms produce less than 10 percent of the marketed 
farm products. There are over 1,000 counties, about one-third of all counties in 
the United States, where there are serious underemployment, low incomes, and 
unsatisfactory levels of living. 

This program’s long-range effort is helping underemployed farm people increase 
their income and improve the economy of their areas. During fiscal year 1959 
the Extension Service increased its efforts to give guidance and assistance to this 
program. Although many governmental and private agencies and groups partici- 
pated, the Extension Service provided the organizational and action leadership in 
addition to adjusting its regular program efforts to fit more nearly the dominant 
developmental needs of these pilot areas. 

The program has enlisted the active and enthusiastic support of farm, business, 
civie, and other local leaders who are working together as a team, with the assist- 
ance of locally designated extension workers, to bring about economic and other 
improvements essential to the welfare of the underemployed rural residents of 
these areas. 

These efforts have resulted in more job opportunities, better farming methods, 
improved marketing facilities and procedures, better adapted vocational training, 
improved vocational counseling and placement services, better health facilities 
and their more widespread use, and a number of other developments of vital 
significance to the areas concerned. 

In addition, the Extension Services, through their regular programs adapted to 
the more prominent needs and opportunities in these areas, have been able to 
encourage a significant number of farm families to produce specialty crops 10 
volume adequate to insure a good market outlet; to enlarge their current operating 
units through rental or other means; to modernize their farming practices; to 
improve the quality of their products in order to command a higher price; to 
improve their family living conditions and home-produced food supplies; and to 
engage in combined efforts for community improvement. 
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Traditionally, Extension Service work has been thought of in terms of work 
with adult farmers, farm homemakers, and youth. Our work with each of those 
groups has been implied in the foregoing statements, but we desire to include 
short statements regarding home demonstration and 4-H Club work. Also, we 
would like to make a brief statement about our work in marketing since this is 
a vital area of interest to all people. 

Extension work with families 

More than 7,475,000 families were assisted by home demonstration workers in 
1958. This is an increase of about 30 percent over 1954 and 8.8 percent over 
1957. In 1958, home economics extension workers encouraged these families to 
use knowledge and skills drawn from many sources in solving the many complex 
problems affecting their needs. 

During 1959, homemakers were assisted by educational programs directed 
toward (1) managing total family living resources of time, money, energy, and 
abilities to provide optimum satisfaction for all members of the family; (2) con- 
sideration of practical alternatives in solving problems of daily living within the 
home and in making longer time decisions for the family in such areas as child 
development and human relationships, nutrition and health, clothing, family 
economics, housing, equipment, and furnishings; (3) achieving skill in working 
cooperatively with others to identify and get understanding of community prob- 
lems and public affairs which affect family living, and to obtain the needed im- 
provements in services and facilities; (4) enhancing, through these and related 
experiences, personal development, and growth of leadership. 


/ H Club work 


The primary aim of 4-H Club work and other extension work with youth is to 
provide opportunities through organized 4-H Clubs and project work for learning 
not only the science of agriculture and homemaking but also to promote mental, 
physical, social, and spiritual growth. Informal education offered by the Coop- 
erative extension Service uniquely supplements the training received in the home, 
church, school, and other yvouth-serving agencies. 

In 1958 the 4-H Club enrollment increased over 50,000 to a total of about 
2,254,000. There are over 92,000 local 4-H Clubs. Responding to the needs of 
(merican vouth are about 300,000 local 4-H Club leaders. 

\ current analysis of the country’s youth population shows a decrease in the 
number of farm youth, which is to be expected, since there is also a decrease in 
the number of farms and farm families. These trends have had an impact on the 
nature of 4-H Club work. 

The tremendous growth of such projects as entomology and electricity reflects 
the current interest in the scientific method. The increased participation from 
nonfarm homes is responsible for the growth of new projects, such as automotive 
care and safety. The pro;sram known as career exploration has gained much 
momentum due to the concern of young people about their lifetime job 
possibilities. 

The Federal Extension Service and State extension leaders are exploring new 
ways and methods of expanding the understanding and appreciation of science 
through the 4-H Club programs. Currently there is taking place a pronounced 
upgrading of the substantive content of these programs. The recent national 
conference held in cooperation with the National Science Foundation evidenced 
this trend as 27 of the Nation’s leading scientists and extension leaders met to 
discuss the development of such programs. 

Specific examples of this greater depth of 4-H programs are the TV science 
series of Michigan, the gibberellic acid work with plants in Massachusetts, and 
the climatology project in Iowa. Increased 4-H work in economics is underway 
in Florida, and a cooperative project in marketing and career exploration is under- 
way in Pennsylvania. 

Marketing, distribution, and utilization of farm products 
The extension marketing program has three major goals: 
1. To reduce the cost of marketing farm products. 
2. To expand the market for farm products. 
3. To help people understand the marketing process. 

Extension is under a firm obligation to carry on educational programs in market- 
ing, utilization and distribution. This obligation stems from three sources: the 
basic legislation establishing extension work, the traditional role of the Extension 
Service in USDA and in the land-grant colleges, and the accepted responsibility 
of the Extension Service to farmers, business firms, and the general public. 
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Solving these marketing problems requires working with farmers, local assembly 
and shipping points, processors, firms providing the services of transportation 
and storage, and the distribution firms including central markets, wholesalers, 
retailers, and consumers. Extension is now working with each of these groups. 
In addition, some attention is also devoted to the marketing system as a whole. 

Increased efficiency in marketing, distribution, and utilization will result in 
higher profits for farmers and business firms and cheaper and higher quality 
agricultural products for consumers. The competitive position of agriculture 
in our total economy and in world trade will be strengthened. 

In spite of difficulty of locating personnel with the particular type of training 
needed for the job, extension has strengthened its effort in marketing. A three- 
fold increase in professional manpower devoted to marketing work is predicted 
by 1963. 

Extension prepares for the future 

The Extension Service is now in the midst of the most intensive study, analysis, 
and evaluation of its programs, personnel, methods, organization, and resources 
that it has ever made. As evidence we present the following: 

1. We are modernizing our program. During the past 4 years our extension 
services have developed two reports. The first, ‘‘A Statement of Scope and 
Responsibility of the Extension Service” is now widely referred to as the ‘‘Scope 
teport.’’ It was completed about 2 years ago and copies were made available to 
you at that time. The second, “A Guide to Extension Programs for the Future,” 
was published in October of 1959. These reports outline nine areas of program 
emphasis which will receive top priority during the years ahead. We believe that 
they constitute the core for an adequate informal educational program of nation- 
wide significance. Although we have discussed these with you before, we would 
like to list them again. They are 

a. Efficiency in agricultural production. 
bh. Efficiency in marketing, distribution, and utilization. 
c. Conservation, development, and use of natural resources. 
d. Management on the farm and in the home. 
Family living. 
Youth development. 
g. Leadership development. 
kh. Community improvement and resource development. 
?. Public affairs. 

2. Substantial progress has been made in increasing the effectiveness and 
competency of our staff through more complete training at all levels. 

a. Inservice, undergraduate, and graduate training is being conducted at 
many institutions. 

b. The National Agricultural Extension Center for Advanced Study is 
being operated at Madison, Wis. 

c. The National Project in Agricultural Communications at East Lansing, 
Mich., has made a significant contribution to our training program. 

3. Some progress has been made in improving salaries—particularly for county 
extension workers—thus making it possible to employ and retain more competent 
and better qualified individuals. ; 

4. States are studying and evaluating their organizational and administrative 
patterns to achieve more effective and more efficient service. 

5. Every effort is being made to keep abreast of new technology and encourage 
its adoption. 

6. The program projection approach is being widely used. 

7. The rural development approach is achieving worthwhile results. 

8. We are meeting with increasing success in the use of the ‘“‘management”’ or 
“decisionmaking” approach through farm and home development. 

9. More educational work is being done in marketing and consumer information. 

10. The emphasis in 4-H is shifting to include greater emphasis on 

a, Career exploration. 
b. Science. 
c. The “why” rather than the “how” of things. 

11. Work in public affairs is increasing. 

12. More emphasis is being placed on the development of complete farm and 
home programs. 

Extension’s efforts in community development and public affairs have increased. 
By 1963, it is anticipated that extension will devote at least 50 percent more effort 
in this field than it did in 1953. 
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High-caliber workers with specialized training in these areas will need to be 
added to present staffs. In some cases these staff members will work on an area 
basis in order to make most effective use of their talents and make the biggest 
contribution to our economy. Added funds will also be needed to increase salary 
levels so that extension can hold the best trained and most effective workers on its 
staff. 

Extension helps people help themselves 

The Extension Service has demonstrated here in the United States, and through- 
out the world, that it has a dynamic program that helps people to help themselves. 
We are confident that if Congress, the States, and the counties provide essential 
funds we can carry out an educational program that will further help people to 
help themselves, and thereby make a worthy contribution to society and the 
welfare of our country. 

The Cooperative Extension Service is a saga of achievement in American edu- 
cation which many other nations are striving to duplicate. It represents a 
unique partnership of local people and their organizations: county, State and 
Federal Governments; and the land-grant colleges and universities. The partner- 
ship has its roots in the needs of people at home and at work. It builds on a 
pooling of their common problems and the creative application of their own 
talents and resources. Government at all levels share in the program and have 
responsibility for providing financial support. Each must provide a just and 
equitable amount. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Appropriations Committee, our committee, 
in closing, would like to express our view that our warehouses of food and fiber 
and the American farmer’s capacity to produce is a far greater deterrent to war 
in these uneasy times than our armaments and military strength. Our potential 
enemies have a healthy regard for our agricultural production. 

Our steadily increasing population can mean hunger and scarcity in the next 
20 vears if we let up on our research programs to discover new ways of increasing 
vields, or if we let up on our program of extension education which brings about 
the use of research results. 

In keeping with out obligations to the people which call for more competent 
extension workers and the taking on of added responsibilities, we reiterate our 
need for a $6 million increase in appropriations. We hope this committee and 
the Congress will give this request favorable consideration. 

\gain, we thank vou for your support of the Cooperative Extension Service 
program and we pledge to you our best efforts to continue our educational work 
which has helped to make America the greatest and richest country on this earth. 
We appreciate this opportunity to tell you about our work. 


Appropriations for extension work, 1959-60 


Federal: 
kixtension programs in States and Puerto Rico $53, 715, OOO 
Operation of Federal Extension Office. - 2’ 243° 000 
Penalty mail 2, 491, OOO 
Retirement for Extension agents 5, 674, OOO 
S64, 123, OOO 
State . 53, 583, OOO 
County . 32, 773, 000 


Dr. Surron. We regret that our good friend, Mr. Russell Thackrey, 
the able secretary of the Land Grant College Association, who ar- 
ranged for us to be here, cannot be with us today. 

We are pleased to appear with our colleagues from the experiment 
stations. ‘The scientists of the experiment stations have had a great 
part in providing the technology necessary for farmers of this Nation 
to make the great record that they have made. 

In fact, we can say that appearing together, it is fitting, because the 
teamwork of research and extension, working with other agricultural 
agencies in a group, has played a great part in making the agriculture 
of America the greatest on earth. 

The three-way partnership of Federal, State, and county in financing 
- extension service continues to be important. For the current 
fiscal year the Congress provided as payments to the States for the 
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Federal Extension Service requirements, $64,123,000. The States 
provided $53,583,000. And the counties provided $32,773,000. 

Our funds provided within the States, which, to me is an indication 
of how the people in the counties and the States feel about the cooper- 
ative extension service, amount to $86,316,000. 

You recall that the Congress did not increase Federal funds for the 
cooperative extension service to the States this past vear with the 
exception of the retirement fund. States and many counties, however, 
did increase their appropriation. 

States, on the State level, increased their appropriation for extension 
service, the largest in any single year, approximately $5 million. And 
we have urgently requested your committee to include in vour recom- 
mendations for us this year a $6 million increase for the extension 
service for fiscal year 1961. 

Our committee is here to support the request of the executive 
committee of the Land Grant College Association for $6 million in- 
crease in Federal funds for payments to States for the cooperative 
extension service. 

We are also giving our support to the request of $150,120 for the 
Federal Extension Service. ‘This is urgently needed, in our belief, to 
strengthen the services of the Federal Extension Services to the 
States. 

Our State specialists for the extension service depend on the person 
in the Federal Extension Service in that area of specialization to keep 
in touch with all of the Federal agencies, with the research of the 
Agricultural Research Service of the Department of Agriculture, and 
keep a flow of that information going to our State people. 

We have had more demands on the Federal Extension Service in 
recent years, I know, than any in the past 10 or 15 vears. 

As chairman of the Southern Extension Directors, we just recently 
had a request from business groups requesting that we ask for funds 
for the Federal Extension Service for a specialist here in the pesticide 
tolerance area. There is a great need for someone to give information 
to your States that we can use in this educational program. 

There is also in my own area—there has been a tremendous pressure 
on us--apd we have not asked for us--for a specialist on the Federal 
level in the field of peanuts 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our extension legis- 
lative committee has made a study of the county extension agents’ 
salaries over the Nation, because we have heard much discussion 
about them. Even though we have made improvement in recent 
vears, our study shows that 22 States report that their No. 1 need is 
to increase salaries. So States have their salaries, they believe, in 
very excellent shape. 

I know, in my own case, we were discussing the funds —State, 
Federal and county. In 1954, in Georgia, the average salary of county 
ones was $4,500. In this coming budget it will be $7,000 for each 
of our agents. 

Wher ‘n you consider that, the standard of living that is expected of 
an extension worker—it is still low, but we have made improvements. 

We believe that those States where salaries are too low —they should 
be able to use Federal funds or State or county funds to raise salaries 
this vear. 

Back a few years ago, when we received our greatest increased funds 
from your committee and the Congress for extension work, we were 
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obligated morally, we understood, to use approximately 85 percent of 
it for the employ of new personnel in the form of home development. 

In my own State, | pleaded with the Department of Agriculture to 
let me use a larger percent for salaries, which we did. 

Then, 2 years ago, the $3 million that was voted as an increase for 
the cooperative extension service, we used 92 percent of that for sal- 
aries of our extension personnel. And many States like my own used 
100 percent for county extension agents of that fund. 

I may say the needs as given in our States, other than salary, are 
rural development, farm and home development, marketing, and 
family living and 4-H Club work. 

[ would like for other members of the extension legislative com- 
mittee to make brief statements in nia to these major needs. First, 
[am going to present them and let them follow in order. 

Director Nesius of Kentucky, rural development; Director Albrecht 
of Pennsylvania, marketing; Director Anderson of Iowa, family living 
and 4-H Club work; and Director Rutford of Minnesota, farm and 
home development. 

Mr. Nestus. In our very close working relationship with the people, 
we have found a very genuine interest in more education in technical 
services. We found this to be true because families and communities 
are searching diligently for some wav to improve their lot. 

This, of course, is brought about bv the population shifts and the 
resource shifts taking place by the people on the land. But we believe 
rural development has been very effective in most of the States in 
helping families in these communities to find some of the answers to 
their problems. 

We find that this is the wav in which the agencies are working 
together in meeting their particular needs. We recognize that there 
are differences as between States in the manner in which they carry 
out their rural development prograni. 

Rural development has been a tremendous stimulus to the local 
people in that it has provided them a means of making many resources 
available to them as resources of public and private agencies 

[t also has been a stimulus to the public and private agencies ; because 
it has provided them «a means of working together and in taking the 
leadership of the people thev were trving to serve. 

This is true primarily because the families in these communities are 
better informed about the services that are available to them, and 
also they then have the means of requesting these services, and, lastly, 
that this gives direction to the services, themselves, in the way in 
which they can coordinate their own efforts so that thev are going in 
the direction the people want them to go. 

Now, farm-home development is a program that we have, and | 
would like to distinguish between it and rural development. Farm- 
home development is an extension program, and it is mainly concerned 
with the management of resources by families, under the control of 
individual families, whereas rural development is mainly concerned 
with the management of resources outside of the family that are 
available to the family, and not under the control of any particular 
family, but ean only be under the contro! of a group of collective 
families. 

We believe that we have taken rural development now out of the 
pilot stage, and we are ready to expand and to be able to join with 
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other agencies in expanding the concept of rural development in more 
communities in the country. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Warirren. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MR. SKULI RUTFORD 


Mr. Rurrorp. The farm and home approach in the educational 
program of the Agricultural Extension Service is receiving constantly 
greater emphasis, ‘large ly because of the changes in farming and farm 
life brought about as a result of the greatly increased capital invest- 
ment needed in present-day farming, the much increased cash costs 
of farming, and the near doubling of the cost of family living. 

Success in farming under present conditions is no longer a matter 
of hard work and frugal living. Rather, it is a matter of management 
skill, careful planning, and steady decision making. 

County Extension workers became involved in this field through 
the requests of farm people, particularly beginning farm families and 
families with limited capital and resources. Its program involves 
individual work with the family, setting up goals, assessing resources, 
and alternatives open to the family and then developing a specific 
plan of operation. 

The object is to look at the whole farm business and develop a plan 
resulting in the largest possible net farm income, and to seek to 
achieve established family objectives. 

Preliminary figures for 1959—-and this is based upon an estimate of 
1959 and an actual study of 1958—preliminary figures for 1959 indi- 
cate that some 140,000 teins families have been worked with up to 
date. 

In a study of the program in 1958, 67,880 families were worked with 
in 2,250 counties in the country, or 73 percent of the counties doing 
Extension work. 

Of the families worked with, about 20 percent had little previous 
contact with Extension. They were families that we really had to 
work a great deal with, with 12 percent being families just starting 
in farming. 

Seventeen percent of the families reached a point during the year 
where they could go on without special assistance. They were carried 
probably a year or so, and were now going on, on their own. 

While it was not a part of the rural development program, in our 
contact with individual farm families in the rural development areas 
we used the same method in order to try to work out for each family 
in that area a program that will make it possible for them to continue 
on the farm and stay in farming. 

Wisconsin had 2,200 families enrolled and 822 were new families 
starting during the year. Another 1,130 taking part in the program 
were no longer officially enrolled. However, the records of this group 
indicated an average increase in cash income of about $1,000 per 
family, per year. 

In a research project in Minnesota, carried on pretty much through 
the Extension Service, but with some research help, over a 5-year 
period, an average of $2,300 net income per family resulted. ' 

What we did there, we picked families that were in trouble—this is 
before the rural development program really came on—we picked 
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families that were in trouble, but who seemed to be on a farm where 
there would be a potential. 

The first vear they merely kept records and the next 4 years they 
worked with them in upgrading their farming, and similar results in 
income per family resulted with those 12 families —$2,300 net income 
was achieved there. 

In order to achieve these results, it has been necessary to add 
specialists in farm management to State staffs and to carry on an 
intensive training program for county workers. This training has 
been repeated for new workers annually and at the request of the 
Soil Conservation Service, FHA, vocational agriculture, we have given 
the same training to county workers so they could carry on in a some- 
what similar area. 

The program has been well received by these people, and the farm 
program seems to be in demand by farm families. The work involved, 
however, makes it time consuming, and the number of families that 
can be reached has its limitations. 

However, it continues to be in demand and takes the time of county 
workers. So additional funds would make possible a larger program 
in this area, but even more important is some increase in salaries 
needed for experienced workers, because we have lost some i banks 
as they see how the program works out. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MR. M. A. ANDERSON 


Mr. M. A. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, | would like to speak about 
family living and 4—H Club work, part of the regular program. 

Extension’s primary focus in its educational program is the family. 
As you gentlemen know well, the business of farming and family liv- 
ing on the farm is a most interdependent, often competing relation- 
ship, because choices have to be made between the income producing 
investment for the farm business, on the one hand, and more com- 
fortable living arrangements in the home, on the other. 

In our society the family is, and should be, the recipient of social 
and economic progress. This is in contrast to other forms of govern- 
ment. 

And in the family the mother is the key member in most of the de- 
cisions. 

County program development committees in my State reflect in- 
creasing demands for family living in five general areas: One in con- 
sumer education, which includes buy manship for food, clothing, equip- 
ment, consumer-producer understs anding, and so forth. 

The second is management of family finances, the use of time, 
money management, legal affairs, and so on. 

The third area is in human relationships, children, family, work 
with the agents, and so on. 

The fourth, community and public affairs, which includes safety, 
citizenship, civil defense work, conservation, and the traditional area 
of typical health; that of information and education on foods, nutri- 
tion, housing, clothes, and home furnishings. 

Many have said that 4-H Club work is one of the world’s most 
successful and significant youth movements. Over 2% million were 
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enrolled last year. In lowa we have experienced a 40 percent increase 
in enrollment in the last 10 years, and if we are to get the same per- 
centage in the next decade, our enrollment will increase another 35 
percent. 

At the same time, a higher percentage of boys and girls in both 
rural and urban areas are requesting opportunities in 4 H Club work. 
Even now our County Extension staff is spending more than one- 
third of its time in 4—H Club work, in this very worthwhile program. 

Additional staff is needed to match the enthusiastic support and 
demand from local people in both 4-H Club work and family living. 

Thank you. 

Dr. Surron. That concludes our presentation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Sutton, thank you. 

The subcommittee has listened with interest to the statements that 
have been presented. 

You gentlemen have far more demands on you than you can meet, 
financial and otherwise. We are somewhat in the same situation here. 

I think it would be well to put in the record at this point a table 
table which shows the increases for extension recommended by this 
committee since 1952. 

(The table is as follows: ) 

Increases recommended by Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
for payments to State extension services 


Fiscal year 1952 + $31, 502 
Fiscal year 1955 3, 581, 950 
Fiscal year 1956_ 5, 357, 500 
Fiscal year 1957 5, 125, 000 


Total. _ 14, 095, 952 

Mr. Wuirren. I mention this because I think it should be men- 
tioned. We, on this subcommittee, are all people interested in agricul- 
ture generally, and we think that the Extension Service has an effect 
on the whole of our program, and should have. 

We believe in it very, very strongly. I think our actions through 
the years indicate that. 

However, we have to recommend funds for all programs in the 
Department. As chairman of this subcommittee, I am sure I get all 
the requests, and most other members are approached on the same 
basis. 

If I were to add together all the requests for increases that have been 
presented to me this year, the budget for the Department of Agricul- 
ture would be much larger. 

Your problems, like ours, largely come from the inflation that we are 
facing. The Department of Agriculture, itself, has refused to recom- 
mend to this committee the increase that you folks would like to have. 
We on this subcommittee are, however, just the starting point, and 
whatever we may agree on is worth only what we can get “through the 
whole Committee on Appropriations, and what we can get through the 
Congress. 

In the last 7 years, I believe, the Extension Service has received 
about a 90-percent increase in appropriations for its various needs. 
State experiment stations have received a 150-percent increase. Every 
dollar of that has been over my name, since under the procedure here 
[ happen to introduce the bill. It has been over the name of every 
member of this subcommittee. 
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Sometimes I feel that I would like to be able to come before this 
committee and testify for everything J think is needed, instead of 
being charged with getting it through. 

[ mention that, and it is a serious thing with me, because we believe 
in this work. Meetings have been held in a number of States, and I 
have had my colleagues from a number of States come in to me and 
tell me they attended meetings where county agents have said I was 
against them. 

Now, I know that lots of county agents are not being told that the 
State extension service sets their salary. When we get these appropria- 
tions through, the State extension service sets the salary, but lots of 
county agents are not being told that. Further, some of the extension 
directors and State extension services have used the money Congress 
has given for things other than salary increases. 

Now, I don’t say that critically, because the demands for assistant 
agents, and rural development, and all these other things result in 
your not having enough to go around. So you have done the best 
you could. We have done the best we could, also. 

And right now in this term of Congress, the House has turned down 
money to restore the capital impairment of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration against our best efforts. That money is essential to support- 
ing prices which, I think, is essential to protecting agriculture in this 
day and time. 

But | mention that to reflect the atmosphere in which we are work- 
ing. In other words, it is my knowledge, not my opinion, that we 
have to stay in line to get the necessary funds. The minute we get 
completely out of line, and the C ongress learns we can’t be trusted 
to hold the line to any degree, all of you will get a lot less than you 
have gotten with us playing this thing as best we know how, to get the 
most we can for you. ‘And we have done that consistently. 

When I talk to my county agents, I can point out these things. | 
know it. But the average Member of Congress who isn’t close to this 
thing goes home and his county agents get after him about their 
salaries. He doesn’t work with it, so he comes to me, ‘“‘Why don’t we 
do something about the salaries?” 

Well, again, we have fought our way through Congress with a 90- 
percent increase since 1952 over my name in this bill. When I say 

‘my,” it happens to be because of my position. And when we do 
the best we can, I hate to see the county agents and extension directors 
fail to realize that. It is somethat like the man who was running for 
office. Another man was fighting him, and he said, ‘‘Why, IL took 
care of his son when he got in trouble. I gave him a job and did this, 
that and the other.’’ He went to his opponent and raised that point 
with him, and he said, ‘‘ You ain’t done nothing for me lately.”’ 

I mention this because it should be mentioned. Iam for Extension 
because of its merits, because it is essential as the backbone of our 
whole system. I am for helping meet your problem as far as 1 can 
see any way to do so. 

But it is better for me to recognize the problems and mention 
them, as against giving lip service and going out there for something 
that will get vou cut back from what you already have. 

I want to say for the record again—as chairman of this subcommittee 
some years ago, I had the Department prepare the bill which took the 
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ceiling off of your appropriations, and I don’t have to make apologies 
to anybody for my interest in Extension. 

I was in the 4-H Club work and I think it is a marvelous work. 1 
think it is wonderful training for citizens in every walk of life. 

Now, there are other things that disturb me. We had Mr. Fer- 
guson put a statement in the record which shows that, out of 411,000 
students of your colleges, only 31,000 are studving agriculture. It is 
most disturbing. 

[ think it is primarily because these voung boys are smart and they 
can’t see much future in agriculture. 

| vield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANperseN. And | would be surprised that any man who knew 
the facts would even intimate that Jamie Whitten, our chairman, ts 
for anything but the interests of extension. | don’t think there is a 
man I know of in my 21 years in the House that has done anything 
more for agriculture than Jamie Whitten has. 

if anybody says anything against him, that man is in error. He 
doesn’t know what he is talking about. He is speaking in ignorance. 

The chairman has just put the facts right on the table. After all, 
gentlemen, we want to be as generous as possible. Take our own 
children, for example. Much as we want to be generous with them, 
we can be generous only up to a certain point. That is the way this 
committee can be relative to the various agencies that come to us for 
allocation of funds. 

[ want to say again, no man in the Congress has done more than 
Jamie Whitten has—I say that from the bottom of my heart—for 
the extension program of America. 

Mr. WuittrEeNn. | want to say this has been a committee effort. Of 
course, you are familiar with the efforts made all through the years. 
But the evidence is what we end up with in your bill. It is not what 
we take to the floor and have cut out. If we raise the agricultural 
budget with everybody raising questions about what we are spending 
about agriculture, what kind of situation are we in when we get to 
the floor? 

If we don’t raise the overall budget in recognition of what we are 
up against, and if we give you this increase, then we have got to cut 
some other activity. Now, would you all come back and help me 
explain it to the folks that we might cut as to how we decided to 
place it on them? 

Now, that is for the purpose of giving you some appreciation of 
the problem. We are just in the same fix that you are when these 
county agents come to you and ask you to raise their salary and 
you have to say, “We are sorry, we just haven’t got the money. 

We haven’t got any money ourselves. We have to justify our ac- 
tions and sell them. ‘There is no personal feeling about this. There 
is a disappointment because of my interest in extension. I have 
heard from quite a number of Members of Congress who have been 
invited to the county agents’ meetings and who have come back to 
me. They, in turn, have said, “Jamie Whitten has been chairman 
of the committee that has gotten you any increases you have.” 

And county agents in some States haven’t known of these increases, 
because the State extension services apparently didn’t tell them. 
They apparently used it for what they considered more important 
purposes at the moment. And I can’t second-guess them. But the 
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county agents are the basis for getting lots of this money. Yet the 
county agents in many States have been kind of the forgotten man. 

Dr. Surron. I would like to say I know the other directors are 
with me in saying we are very sorry that apparently some of the 
county agents have had misunderstandings. Out of 3,000 counties, 
I can understand some of them not knowing all the facts. 

But I, as director of Georgia, and I believe other directors also, will 
take full responsibility with the presidents of our institutions in setting 
the salaries of our county extension personnel. 

However, the only way we can set it is when we receive county, 
State and our Federal funds. In my own State, since 1954, we have 
had increases from our State each year. Much of the new personnel 
that shows up in my State came earmarked through our own State 
funds where the poultry group or livestock group were asking for 
specialists. Every single one of them—we have talked about this 
and, naturally, every director, 1 know, has tried to conscientiously 
use the Federal funds with the intent for which they were appropriated. 

As I said earlier, some of the funds that came to us, we understood 
85 percent would go for new personnel. ‘'wo years ago the total 
amount was to go for salary adjustments. 

We do appreciate the leadership that this committee, your com- 
mittee, has given, not only to the land grant colleges, experiment 

stations and extension, but to the total field of agriculture. 

But we have come before you a few times when the Bureau of the 
Budget did not have an increase requested for us. This year we come 
before you where there is a requested increase from the Bureau of the 
Budget. And we are very hopeful that this committee can originate 
the request for some increase for the cooperative extension service 
and experiment stations. 

We feel to keep the partnership going strongly between Federal, 
State and county, that is important. The president of my own insti- 
tution has talked to me about the balance of the funds, so far as the 
cooperative extension service is concerned, because it is cooperative. 

It is a child of this Congress, and we are completely dependent 
upon the leadership of the Congress, and certainly the leadership 
originates with you, Mr. Chairman, and your committee, and you 
recognize that, we appreciate. 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Sutton, thank you. I want to say here we have 
the highest regard for the Land Grant College Association. As far 
as we know, you have done the best you could. 

I was just trying to get over to you that we have to do the best we 
can. And we will in this instance do everything that we can find any 
way to do for the Extension Service. But judge us by the bill as 
finally passed, instead of by whether we lead with our right and get 
your appropriation cut. What you already have is not automatic 
in the nature of things. So, whatever we put in here, we have got to 
fight the gantlet through the Appropriations Committee, and through 
the House, and through the Senate. 

So I am just saying let’s do the best we can, and judge the matter 
by the end bill. Again, we have a wonderful land grant college in 
my State. We have a fine director of extension. And I haven’t 
any more problems than he has. 

There just isn’t enough to go around to meet all the needs, either in 
personnel, or finances. I give you full credit for doing the best you 
can. We do likewise. 
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Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one com- 
ment at this time. It gives me a great deal of pleasure to have in the 
group representing the Extension Service my old friend Skuli Rutford. 

[ have known Rutford for a long time, and I want to say that I 


have had the opportunity since being in Congress in the company of 


Mr. Rutford viewing the work, done in Minnesota. Iam very proud 
of that work. I am proud to have our State represented by the di- 
rector of extension, who to my mind is greatly respected in Minnesota 
for the fine work he is doing. He sets a fine ex: imple: a fine man, a 
fine administrator, and a fine American 

Mr. ANpersEN. Mr. Marshall, will you permit me to second 
everything you said about Mr. Rutford. He typifies the outstanding 
personnel we have throughout extension in Minnesota. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, I want to 405 with you in com- 
mending Mr. Sutton, and my good friend, E. J. Nesius, and all of you 
other fine gentlemen, for your appearance ~ fore our committee at 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, in my home yer of Kentucky, we have fine ex- 
tension agents. My friend, E. J. Nesius is an able man and he has 
the happy facility of being able to get along with anyone at any time, 
| think my district is a right good ex umple of the fine work that you 
gentlemen are doing throughout the United States. 

As my good friend, Mr. Nesius, will tell vou, each year my district 
wins nearly all of the awards. We have the Outstanding Farmer of 
Kentucky, the Young Farmer, 4-H Club winners, the soil essay con- 
test essay winners, Future Farmers of America, and the Future 
Homemakers. 

We win these awards, Mr. Chairman, bv virtue of the fine Exten- 
sion Service in Kentucky. It is due to the work of my friend, E. J. 
Nesius, Frank Welsh, and all of the extension agents, 4-H Club 
leaders, vocational agricultural teachers, and all others connected 
with agriculture. 

My chairman, Mr. Whitten, is a right good friend of extension, 
You know, I have served on this committee with him for 6 years. 

Mr. Whitten is one of the great men in the Congress of the United 
States, and I say that to vou advisedly. And the same thing applies 
to my friends on my left, all the way down, and my good friend, Mr. 
Santangelo of New York. 

Gentlemen, we appreciate your appearing before us at this time. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warrren. Thank you, Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Santangelo? 

Mr. SanranGetLo. Coming as I do, Mr. Chairman, from an urban 
area, | don’t come across some of the activities of the work of the 
extension Service, and the land grant colleges, but, Mr. Chairman, 
you know that when we were in Finland we saw some of the tangible 
results of the 4-H Clubs when we saw some young ladies from Missis- 
sippi working and studying on the farms in F inland. 

| was impressed by what these programs were doing throughout 
the world, and the contribution that this program was making toward 
a better relationship between the peoples of Europe and the people of 
this country. And so I appreciated this program to the extent that 
I knew about it. 
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But [ also associate myself with my colleague from Kentucky as to 
the worth and the value of the chairman, because I have received a 
broad education in the field of agriculture listening to my chairman. 

Mr. Warrren. Thank vou, Mr. Santangelo. 

Any further questions at this time? 

Vir. ANDERSEN. Just one final comment on my part, Mr. Chairman. 

We have before us a group of men representing extension and the 
experiment stations, who exemplify all that is best in agriculture. 
My own experience with this great work of extension goes back 41 
years ago this spring when I helped a couple of boys get their 4-H 
calves out of my Angus herd which I was de ‘veloping at “that time. 

This entire subcommittee feels, I am sure, that here is the heart 
and soul, really, of agriculture. Were it not for what you gentlemen 
are doing, we could not look to the future of agriculture with the 
confidence we do. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. On the record. I do want to reiterate what our 
chairman has said. We are rather overwhelmed by the turn of 
events, the obligations piling up on every hand in the name of 
agriculture. 

Now it is not the fault of the Extension Service. But the total 
sum that we have to grapple with and make some disposition of before 
this subcommittee is right in the neighborhood of $6 billion. We are 
erappling right now with a small item of about $481 million a vear 
for storage on surplus commodities. We are not asking the Extension 
Service to solve this. You can help. 

But we have tremendous demands upon us, and it is something that 
bothers us because, frankly, the legislative committees and politicians 
propose, but comes the fatal day when this subcommittee has to dis- 
pose of the bill, and Mr. Whitten, in the name of this subeommittee, 
has to sign the check for these things. And we would like to stay 
within our budget. 

Now I do want to say this. I think the matter of salaries should 
be not only a State right. It ought to be a State responsibility. It is 
a little bit different, I think, in the Extension Service because it is a 
joint activity. We recognize that. 

But we have before us a proposal, and I do think that when we have 
any aid-to-education bill, we will have a proposition of just who is 
responsible for teachers’ salaries. 

Frankly, I am already on record with my State educational associa- 
tion as being opposed to that approach; that it should be a State and 
local responsibility. 

Now I say that with the full knowledge that these funds are given 
to you. You can do with them as vou ple ase. But I don’t think we 
should get into the quagmires of having Congress do it. 

Dr. Sutton surprised me, he coming from Georgia, that you wouldn't 
see that right off the bat. 

Dr. Surron. This has been a three-way program down through 
the years, and it requires support from the county, State and Federal 
Governments, if we are going to have this type of Extension Service, 
because each one of the e smployee 's has Federal appointments from the 
Department of Agriculture, appointments from the State universities, 
and then in the county, from the board of commissioners. 
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So it makes it a three-way partnership. It takes three-way financ- 
ing to make it strong. 

Mr. Horan. That is right, but the responsibilities of those things 
which should be a State responsibility should reside in the State; not 
with the Congress. 

Dr. Surron. I think you will find, if you look in my statement, the 
increase which I mentioned for the State personnel is primarily State 
funds, with the exception of 2 years ago when we had Federal funds. 

Mr. Horan. The responsibility should reside with you. 

I think we put the charts of the salaries by States in the record 
this time? 

We have in the past, and I can only repeat I am afraid we are getting 
into rather unsound ground if we look at it any other way, and, believe 
me, I am one of those that, while I haven’t talked to Mr. Smith re- 
cently, I have seen the great work of our county extension men in my 
district, and | am very proud of the work that is being done in my 
home county. 

It is valuable and the techniques they are developing probably 
came from elsewhere in the Nation, but they are doing a good job, and 
I want to say that we have a young man from Arkansas who is county 
agent in my one rural development county, and he is doing an excellent 
job. 

What we have said here is not by way of criticism. It is by way of 
what might be an intelligent approach to the problem that this sub- 
committee has, and this financial thing that we are into now is dis- 
turbing to all of us, and I say that as the chairman has already brought 
out in the name of the good of agriculture everywhere. 

If we could do away ‘with that $481 million for stor age on surplus 
commodities right now, we would have some leeway, but they have 
put our nose right to the grindstone and we can’t get it away from it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We might now turn to the representatives of the 
State experiment stations. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 


WITNESSES 


M. A. FARRELL, DIRECTOR OF THE PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION AND CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS’ SECTION OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 

M.T. BUCHANAN, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON AGRICULTURAL EX- 
PERIMENT STATION 

L. E. HAWKINS, DIRECTOR, OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION 

L. M. TURK, DIRECTOR, MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL EX- 
PERIMENT STATION 

Cc. C. MURRAY, DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, UNI- 
VERSITY OF GEORGIA 

D. W. THORNE, DIRECTOR, UTAH AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION 

N. J. VOLK, DIRECTOR, PURDUE UNIVERSITY AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION 

DR. J. G. HORSFALL, DIRECTOR, CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION 

R. H. WESTVELD, DIRECTOR, MISSOURI 

R. J. PRESTON, DEAN, NORTH CAROLINA 

F. H. KAUFFERT, DEAN, MINNESOTA 


Mr. Farretyi. Mr. Whitten and members of the subcommittee, we 
appreciate this opportunity to meet with you today, and we are very 
glad to be here with our colleagues from extension. 

As Director Sutton has said, extension and research at our land grant 
institutions are intimately related, and one has no substance without 
the other. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here which you may wish to 
put into the record. 

Mr. Wuitren. We will be glad to have it in the record as you may 
wish, 

Mr. Farre tw. [ will hit the highlights and the forepart of it which 
is our main thesis and skip fairly hastily over the latter part. 

It has a dozen or more tables, and I think we can look at it together. 

I will start on page 2 with the purpose of the meeting. 


PURPOSE OF THE MEETING 


We are appearing before you today to justify a recommendation of 
the Experiment Station Section and Executive Committee of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities that the 53 
agricultural experiment stations of our Nation be granted an increase 
of $14 million for fiscal year 1961. We are aware that the President’s 
budget proposes an increase of only $1 million in place of the $14 mil- 
lion requested. However, the need for additional research in agricul- 
ture today is just as pressing as in any other segment of our economy 
and we appreciate this opportunity to present our case to you. 


53146-——60—-pt. 4 4 
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The legislative committee appreciates the statement contained in 
Chairman Whitten’s Report No. 365 to the House of Representatives 
in which his committee recommended that the Department give con- 
sideration to the possibility of further increases in appropriation to the 
State stations in the 1961 budget. 

The committee is, I am sure, fully aware of the fact that much of 
the expansion and strengthening of research at the State agricultural 
experiment stations during the past 10 years was made possible by 
enactment of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. It is signifi- 

cant to note, however, that the specific increase of $20 million in annual 
Waeeauareni payments to State experiment stations, authorized to be 
attained by fiscal year 1951, was, in fact, not achieved until fiscal year 
1957. Increases obtained since 1957 under the open-end authorization 
total only about $2 million annually, an amount far short of the in- 
creases in the cost of conducting research under the grant fund program 
over that period. 


AREAS OF RESEARCH FOR EXPLORATION 


The recommendation to request additional Federal-grant funds in 
the amount of $14 million is based on the need to expand research in 
forestry, pesticide chemicals, basic research, marketing, and soil and 
water conservation. 

Forestry research is an area requiring substantial additional support. 
The rising demand for wood is requiring increased productivity of 
forest lands. Forest practices are related closely to the productivity 
of soils. There also is increasing recognition that, in general, farm 
woodlots and the genetics of forest trees have not received adequate 
attention. The relation of forested areas to soil and water conserva- 
tion and the eventual necessity of using certain farm woodlot areas 
for food production are all interrelated problems. The initial control 
of our water supply rests with landowners. Research in watershed 
and range management offer possibilities of manipulating the vege- 
tative cover to increase the supply of available water for uses such 
as irrigation, municipal water supplies or by industry. Land-grant 
institutions already have established the ig bgp onagea such as 
forest pathology, forest entomology, forest soils, et cetera, which are 
necessary adjuncts to an expande 1d research ee in forestry. 

The economic value of basic research in agriculture has been demon- 
strated again and again. While this type of research does not promise 
immediate and profitable results, yet it has frequently led to the 
development of new products with subsequent strengthening of both 
the agricultural and total economy. But, basic research needs no 
justification in that its findings add to the reservoir of knowledge from 
which future scholars may draw for the betterment of mankind. The 
agricultural experiment stations of the country will allocate an in- 
creasing percentage of their efforts to basic research with such addi- 
tional funds in order to increase our storehouse of basic knowledge. 

In view of the fact that additional grant funds will require 20 
percent being used for marketing research, it is antic ipated that addi- 
tional marketing and utilization research dealing with the products 
of forest and farm will be undertaken. 

The most precious resources of our country are our people, our soil, 
and our water. Sound programs for improvement of conservation 
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and tillage practices depend upon measurement and interpretation of 
soil structure and soil-water relationships. The need for proper use 
and conservation of these two resources becomes more evident each 
year with the greater demands that are being placed on available land 
and water. It is recognized that there is an urgent need to expand 
soil and water conservation research, Such expansion can be done 
best at the agricultural experiment stations, which can call upon 
scientists trained in many different disciplines. Those working in the 
area of soil and water conservation would unquestionably benefit a 
great deal from close association with these scientists and could draw 
effectively on their special talents and knowledge. The proposed 
enlarged program of soil and water conservation research will be 
greatly enhanced by teamwork among soil scientists, crop scientists, 
biologists, physicists, engineers, livestock sc ientists, foresters, conser- 
vationists, economists, and similarly related personnel. 

I think you can see from the first three items on this table—market- 
ing and utilization, forestry, and soil and water use and conservation 
that these three items are receiving emphasis and total about 80 per- 
cent of the total increase. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


TABLE 1 Proposed use of requested increase in Federal-grant funds in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961 


$14,000,000 







Dollars Percentage 

Marketing and utilization ; Saree ; . $1, 542, 000 15.3 
Forestry . : 3, 346, 000 33. 2 
S¢ d water use and conservation . in 3, 256, OOO 32.3 
Livestock and poultry ‘ ‘ ‘ wa : 474, 000 1.7 
I t diseases and insects z . 202, 000 2.0 
Horticultural crops__-- 252, 000 2.5 
Farm economics and adjustment 202, 000 2.0 
irass and forage crops 7 ‘ ee ae 181, 000 138 
Animal dises ; i % ici 222, 000 2.2 
m mechanization and structures ania am Pa ‘ 141, 000 1.4 
nods, } human nutrition and home economics aes aA 151, 000 1.5 
Field crop ei Py ee rere 111, 000 11 
Subtotal J 10, O80, O00 100.0 


Regional research fund cals ; 7 ‘ iinet 3, 500, 000 
Administration , aa ee a “ . = 420, 000 


Total__. cee, aed ae aE Se we. = 14, 000, 000 100.0 


Mr. Farreti. Going over to page 6, we come to, “Historical 
Perspective of ¢ ongressional Support of Research at the 53 Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations.’ 

May | brief this a little bit and merely drop down to the fifth line 
from the bottom where I say: 

Beginning with an initial appropriation of $720,000 in 1887, the 
subsequent appropriations of Congress have, over the past 73 years, 
reached a total of $31.8 million for 53 experiment stations. T his sum 
is allocated to the 53 agricultural experiment stations for fiscal year 
1960 as shown in table 2. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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TABLE 2.—The distribution of Federal-grant funds to the 58 agricultural experiment 
stations for 1959-60—Payments to States and Puerto Rico, fiscal year 1959 





ae ee E S741, BeOS | NOVAS... eee coe e kt $196, 947 
TS 2 eee ae PIFLe 198, 093 | New Hampshire_________- 232, 040 
ee 255, 682] New Jersey_......-.--- - 316, 631 
Arkansas__--- ee ame 590, 803} New Mexico___________-- 270, 380 
California _ _- yet Boe. Sur) WOW Ore... wk 674, 413 
Colorado_____- 5 312, 306] North Carolina_________- 959, 622 
Connecticut _- 2 271, 674| North Dakota__________- 323, 018 
Delaware_____-__- bs PEO BOG 1 HOI we So wee canes 779, 600 
Florida__-__-_- Sit 395, 364| Oklahoma_----__------ : 505, 668 
Geors,. — .. ... TU, ON | RO so reece 352, 872 
Hawaili______- : : 237, 835 | Pennsylvania- ___._.._-_-- 857, 357 
POR nS oe Se. 278, 2861 Paucrto Ripe... . 2. kics< 660, 885 
TUNE, 35 oh og i i ‘ 690, 170} Rhode Island_______-___-_- 205, 537 
RONEN eS 602, 963 | South Carolina__.._.___-- 574, 079 
Iowa es 605, 310] South Dakota_..........- 320, 606 
Kansas be et eee a7, SiS vennemee:. 2 oe Sek 2s 732, 709 
Kentucky _ _- Vos, ae RN. oo eek eek Le 975, 292 
Louisiana _ — — _- . Pie: iby | WHMIS «ec cin us co wstiobeoe: 243, 946 
Maine-_~.___- Ee eae RE FPA WIENGES 242, 360 
Maryland _ - ; See Sao, She) VIO; ok oe eee. 648, 598 
Massachusetts_________- 322, 760} Washington________--_-- 392, 890 
Michigan _____ ; ; 657, 836} West Virginia____._.___-- 495, 888 
Minnesota = 586, 625 | Wisconsin............_-_- 598, 286 
Mississippi - ee 8 4 220, 534 
Missouri _ ; 646, 550 | - —— 
Montana : 271, 263 PUNCOUEL Se ee 24, 445, 708 
Nebraska a , 399, 571] 
tegional research fund 5, 900, 000 
Administration ' 708, 000 
Payments authorized for Marketing Research see. 204(b), Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act 500, 000 
Subtotal 31, 553, 708 
Penalty mail: Reimbursement to Post Office Department for penalty 
mail costs of State experiment station directors___-- 250, 000 
Grand total meee oi 31, 803, 708 


Mr. Farrevy. Recognizing our total needs for research dollars in 
all areas of our economy, $38 million does not seem like a particularly 
large sum after 75 years of effort when you consider that the National 
Science Foundation, with relatively a span of less than 10 years, are 
up to $150 million, Health, Education, and Welfare is up to $400 
million, the Atomic Energy Commission is up to $700 million. 

Going over to page 8, “Support of existing Federal-grant program,” 
I say the following: 

Recent years have seen increasing competition for the education 
dollar at colleges and universities. 

I think, Mr. Horan, that will speak a little bit to the point you 
were making. 

Many administrators feel that rising costs (salaries, wages, and 
other operating costs) should be derived from the same source which 
provides funds for various programs. In the case of the Federal-grant 
program the law requires that the major share of these funds be 
matched dollar for dollar. As is evident in table 8 which we will come 
to later, the States not only match the Federal-grant funds dollar for 
dollar, but provide 314 State dollars for each Federal-grant dollar. | 

It is suggested that Congress should recognize and provide addi- 
tional funds annually to meet the rising costs of the Federal-grant 
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programs at the 53 agricultural experiment stations. These funds 
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men} would not be used for new research but would be used entirely to 
59 support adequately the present program, How much would be re- 
947) quired annually for such support? To answer this question table 3 
040! shows that the 9- year salar Vv increase for all academic ranks at colleges 
,631 | and universities was 58.7 percent, or an average of 6.5 percent annually. 
a | Records of expenditures of Federal-grant funds show that on the aver- 
622} age 80 percent of the total is expended for salaries and wages. 

, O18 This has remained fairly constant over the past 10 years, this per- 
,600F cent of the total. 


a Eighty percent of the total Federal-grant funds as listed in table 2 
» OF . y2 
3s7 | is about $1,653,793, which is the sum that would be required to pro- 
, 885 vide annual salary increases to continue the present program. 
, O37 The cost of feed, fertilizers, other supplies a materials, printing, 
7 
oa transportation, seeds, and so forth, is estimated to have increased at 
‘799 | least 3.5 percent per vear over the last ieee period. Since 20 
,292 | percent or $7.62 million of the total shown in table 2 is used for this 
, 946 purpose, the annual increase required to meet these rising costs iv the 
, 369 sting prog ld be a little better than $222,626 
598 existing program would be a little better than $222,626. ge 
"290 The ne xt shows salary data that has been obtained. It was obtained 
888 | from the Office of Education—Health, Education, and Welfare—and 
, 286 | you will see in the lower right-hand corner this figure of 58.7 which 
, Ost was the total increase for all ranks from deans down through in- 
79g | structors for a 9-vear period, and this works out to an annual increase 
of 644 percent. 
on (The table referred to follows: ) 
O00 a ; F 
laBLe 3.—Differences in median salary for college professors on 11- to 12-month 
000 appointments, 1949-50 and 1958-59 
, 08 Rank | 1949-50 ! 1958-59 2 Difference | Percent 
| | difference 
000 ‘ a ei : 
. Deans : ' ...----| $7,779 | $12,670 $4, 891 +62. 9 
, 408 Professors : . Re pean 6, 569 | 10, 110 3, 541 | +54. 0 
f Associate professors ; a 5, 338 8, 160 2, 822 | 52.7 
5 Assistant professors Pied pens caesdeuds cancel 4, 575 | 6, 980 | 2, 405 | +52. 6 
uly Instructors .......-..-- --- 3, 707 | 5, 730 2) 023 | 54. 6 
nal All ranks ‘ ‘ 5, 168 | 8, 200 | 3, 032 +58. 7 
are =e ae a eae eres iis hk PTO io 
400 Based upon salaries of 26,454 full-time faculty members in 51 land-grant institutions. Does not include 
17 land-grant institutions for Negroes. Circular 283, Federal Security Agency, ‘‘ Faculty Salaries in Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, 1949-50,’’ Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
” ? Based upon salaries of 25,012 full-time faculty members in approximately 66 universities. University 
m, was defined to include institutions which provide graduate instruction and research, confer advanced degrees 
na variety of liberal arts fields, and have at least 2 professional schools not exclusively technological. 
Circular 549, Office of Education, ‘‘ Higher Education Planning and Management Data, 1958-59,’”’ Depart 
100 lent of Health, Education and Welfare ,Washington, D.C. 
you Mr. Farreiyi. Table 4 brings these two factors together, and shows 
, that on the amount of a total of $31.8 million allocated to the 53 ex- 
coal perimental stations, a little more than $25 million, or 89 percent, is 
‘ich used for salaries and wages; 61% percent of this each year would be 
oat little more than $1,653,000, a the balance used for other ope ratitig 
c 
be expenses, 314 percent of this ee more than $6 million, comes to 
yme $220,000 a year, or a total of $1,876,000 that is required to meet the 
for | Tsing cost of the present program. 
Idi- 
‘ant 
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TABLE 4. Additional Federal-grant funds required annually to support the existing 
program 


| Average | Required to | Total annual 
Use Federal-grant | annual meet annual increases 
funds percent increases required 
| increase 


For salaries and wages_-__-...-- a $25, 442, 966 | 
For other operating ex cpenses _ . 5 ol gialalsisiatees 6, 360, 741 | 
| 


$1, 653, 79% ne 
a5 | $1.958.708 |) gy snap 


Mr. Farrewu. Federal-grant funds-appropriations over the past 13 
vears are shown in table 5. 


(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLe 5.—Federal-grant funds appropriated to the 53 agricultural experiment stations 
over the period 1948 to 1960 


Increase re- Increase re- | 
Fiscal year quested by Increase Fisca. year quested by | Increase 
experiment | appropriated | experiment | appropriated 
stations Stations 
1948 $5, 000, 000 $2, 500, 000 1955 $7, 500, 000 | $5, 500, 000 
1949 7, 500, 000 750, 000 1956 8, 500, 000 | 5, 300, 000 
1950 7, 500, 000 1, 750, 000 1957 6, 000, 000 4, 750, 000 
1951 5, 000, 000 1958 6, 000, 000 | 850, 000 
1952 5, 000, 000 1959 2 6, 000, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
1953 10, 000, 000 1960 6, 000, 000 | 0 
1954 7, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 


| 


HOW INCREASES WERE SPENT 


Mr. Farrevu. Twelve broad categories of research are used for 
convenience in classifying projects at the 53 agricultural experiment 
stations. ‘Table 6 lists these categories and shows how Federal-grant 
and non-Federal increases were used in 1949-59. This table shows 
the total dollar expenditure in each category as well as the percent- 
age range of expenditures by categories over the 11-year period. 

I would merely comment looking at the right hand column that 
under the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 which specified a total 
increment of $20 million to the experiment stations by 1951, that this 
sum was not achieved until 1957. 

I wonder a little bit, too, since the authorization under this bill has 
been completed and we are now working with an open end authoriza- 
tion, whether a presentation such as just has been made might not be 
useful in working out future allocations for research. In other words, 
we have tried to : spell out what we think the program requires just to 
meet rising costs or inflation. We have tried to indicate that to initi- 
ate new research and do it efficiently at the 53 different experiment 
stations, another sum should be considered. How the increases were 
spent over this 17-year period are shown on page 13 and these are the 
regular 12 categories that I used for classifying our research efforts 
and it shows the total amount of $21 million obtained for Federal 
grants during that time and the $68 million obtained from non- 
Federal sources and the percentage allocation in the 12 categories. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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TABLE 6.—-Distribution of total Federal-grant and total non-Federal increases at the 
State agricultural experiment stations, 1949-59 


Federal grant N on- Federal 
1949-59 Percentage 1949-59 Percentage 
range range 
Agriculture economics and rural life studies F $1,427,000 | 5.8 7.7 | $2, 268, 500 2. 3- 3.7 
Marketing eas cue . ‘ --| 2,881,000 | 10.8-19.7 | 2,423, 000 2.2- 4.1 
Utilization ____- ‘ 956, 000 8 7.5 2, 959, 000 3.4- 4.8 
Agricultural engineering “ ' | 990, 000 4.0- 5.2 2, 900, 000 3. 8- 4.8 
Animal science 4, 725, 000 21. 5-23.9 | 20, 116, 000 28. 2-30. 6 
Field crops Se 2, 913, 000 11. 7-15. 5 | 10, 710, 000 14. 6-16. 8 
Horticultural crops : | 1,193, 000 4.8- 7.1 | 8,600,000} 11.5-14.8 
Farm forestry- 182, 000 | 7- 1.1 875, 600 | 1.1- 1.5 
Genetics ‘ she 771, 000 1. il- 1.6 
Soil and plant nutrition 1, 938, 000 7.9- 9.5 6, 195, 000 7.8- 9.7 
Botany and plant pathology 1, 249, 000 | 4. 8- 6.6 4, 683, 000 | 6.3- 7.1 
Entomology and zoology 1, 161, 000 4.9- 5.9 4, 725, 000 6. 5- 7.1 
Home economics and human nutrition 1, 485, 000 4.7-10.8 1, 619, 000 1, 8- 3.7 
Total sins . S 21, 100, 000 68, 845, 100 


NotI Expenditures for fiscal year 1960 are not yet available. 


Mr. Farreuy. It can be noted in table 6 that increases have been 
equitably distributed among all areas, although the more expensive 
areas such as marketing, animal science, and field crops received larger 
allocations. The actual annual percentages of that portion of the 
Federal-grant subject to the 20 percent for marketing requirements 
which was spent for marketing for the 11-year period ranged from 22.6 
to 27.6 percent. 

On page 14 vou will note the non-Federal fund increases over the 
past, over the 1948-60 period. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


TaBLe 7.—Increases in non-Federal funds, 1948-60 
Increase 

Fiscal year appropriated 
by States 


Increase 
Fiscal year appropriated 
by States 


1948. Ether $7, 650, 000 


1955. $4, 952, 000 
1949 : 3 4,954,000 |} 1956- 4, 070, 000 
1950_ bee eo 4, 900, 000 || 1957 ss ae x 8, 130, 000 
1951. 4 5, 767, 000 || 1958 oe 12, 590, 000 
1952 5, 912, 000 |} 1959. . 7, 138, 000 
1953. oa 5, 087, 000 || 1960 1 3, 800, 000 
1954_ | 5, 234, 000 | 

! Estimated. 


Mr. Farreu. During this time the States provided an additional 
$80 million and the Federal grant funds provided $21.8 million, or a 
sum of $58.2 million in favor of State appropriations. 

On page 15 we show the ratio of State-to-Federal dollars and | 
think the column over on the extreme right indicates what the ratio 
has been over the years. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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TABLE 8 Slate agricultural ea periment stations, supporting funds for operations, 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1946-60 





Dollar amounts in thousands] 

Ratio, Ratio, 

Ye State ed Tot State to Year Stat Fed- otal State to 

eral Federal eral Federal 

do dollars 
1946 $20,787 | $7,206 |$27, 993 2.9:1 1054 722 |$80, 927 4.9:1 
1947 27, 700 7,206 | 34, 906 | 3. 8:1 1955 454 | 91,612 | 3. 7:1 
1948 35,350 | 9,706 | 45,056 3.6:1 19 754 1100, 987 | 3.1:1 
1940 40, 305 10,719 | 51,024 3. 8:1 1957 754 114.112 2. 8:1 
1950 45,205 | 12,698 | 57, 203 3. 6:1 1958 , 694 1127, 562 3. 2:1 
1951 50,972 | 12,716 | 63, 688 $.0:1 |] 1959 804 [135,029 | 3.3:1 
1952 6, S84 12. 670 | 69. 554 45:1 1960 LOS, OOO | 31,804 [145, 804 | 3. 4:1 

1953 racer | 92 | 


61, 971 12, 696 


coo eT | | | 


Mr. Farrevtu. For example, we will see that for the last 3 years 
the percentage has been over 3 percent. We think that this is a good 
investment in that the Federal Government gets $4.50 of research for 
only $1 of Federal money provided. 

In addition, the land-grant institutions in each State provide offices 
for personnel—laboratories, barns, for dairy cattle, beef cattle, and 
sheep; greenhouses; poultry and swine plants; land, and utilities which 
run into many million dollars annually. 

On pages 16, 17, and 18, we have a statement about regional 
research. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


{EGIONAL RESEARCH 


The Congress in passing the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 provided 
that 25 percent of the funds might be used for regional research. In such regional 
research, two or more States tackle an important problem of the region coopera- 
tively. This regional research is supported in part with these regional funds and 
also with station Federal-grant funds as well as with State funds. Table 9 is of 
interest in showing the support of regional research with other funds 


TaBLE 9.—Summary of expenditures for cooperative regional research projects by 
sources of funds, 1948 through 1959 


| 








Regional | Other | Non-Federal 
Fiscal year research Federal funds Total 
funds grant funds | 
| aa 
1948 ee $422,156.60 | $ $493, 888.08 | $1, é 
1949 5 822, 800. 86 | 1, 1, 289, 136.05 | 3, 
1950 1, 161,627.81 | 1, 1, 782, 058. 00 4, 
1951 | 1, 202, 350.05 | 1, 2,195, 861.00 | 5, 
1952 | 1,453, 844. 72 | 1, 2, 464, 664. 80 5. 
1953 1, 239, 678.35 | 1, | 2,797,610.45 | 5 
1954 | 1,481, 814. 36 | 1, | 2, 865,923.11 | 6 
1955 - 2, 819, 134.15 | 2, | 3,455, 524. 81 y 
1956 4, 176, 328. 87 3, 4, 383, 150. 13 | 12,2 
1957 5, 351, 304.65 | 4,6 | 5, 244, 696. 64 | 15, ‘ 
1958 5, 581, 074. 00 | 4, 5, 684, 979.02 | 16 
1959 5, 882, 867.86 | 4, 6, 393, 297. 36 | 17, 
Tot 31, 684, 982. 28 |30,! 39, 050, 789. 45 | 101, 309, 898. 04 
Percent a : ; ; 31.3 30. 2 38.5 100 


I would like to direct your attention to the supporting funds for regional 
research at the bottom of table 9. It can be seen from these funds that regional 
research funds alone support less than one-third of the cost of regional research. 

Table 10 shows the source of funds for regional research on one regional project 
in fiscal 1959. 
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TaBLeE 10.—-S—10 “Improvement of beef cattle for the southern region through breeding 











methods”’ 
— — = _ | ! ] = 
Cooperating experiment stations | Regional re- | Hatch funds | N on-Federal Total 
| search funds funds 
} | 
#< ja — ———_—_—__—__—_|- onl aeepenrennaed 2 I ccna 
REID ctanecsctinnsineciscemcnestoctencsins I, or. | —- 27, 472. 25 
| REO ae pe Siaokl ae i 11, 000. 00 7, 457. 06 64, 712. 51 | 83, 187. 57 
Florida erties eel einai a | 7, 988. 32 300. 00 8, 000. 00 16, 288. 32 
Georgia. _....--- he cases cose 5, 500.00 |..-.---..- 5 12, 083. 32 | 17, 583. 32 
Kentucky---_-..--.-- slats tabi ater | 9, 300. 00 |..-.-.-- a aha eee ea 9, 300. 00 
Louisiana. _-- iets "= a ee -| 6, 000. 00 | 15, 000. 00 30, 000. 00 | 51, 000. 00 
ER na. tewsamnosaaene 3 Saeed 8, 000. 00 | 4, $39. 93 | 10, 000. 00 22, 839. 93 
Ra CEO in nie anagecion Masse eabamaed 9, 350. 00 os 2, 880. 00 12, 230. 00 
South Carolina = ae dauat ee 1, 000. 00 1, 666. 34 2, 666. 34 
OD Fos Swwann a bi el Peieietba eases a 12, 000. 00 | 17, 413. 06 | 38, 939. 35 | 68, 352. 41 
Texas > acepianen eee Scheie 10, 000. 00 24, 411. 72 | 82, 000. 00 | 116, 411. 72 
WE. dots acnenegnws on ‘iieduchidatain 6, 000. 00 |...-- pais icareeks pos hes 6, 000. 00 
MOG oc cvsiwscnwe 4 shail era ate tiaes acacia ll 6, 657. 09 12, 239. 17 18, 896. 26 
West Virginia__-_- aan ees | 9, 728. 67 : 9, 728. 67 
Total 5 97, 378. 32 | 102, 057. 78 262, 520. 69 461, 956. 79 


It can be seen from table 10 that while the project is supported with $97,378 
of regional funds, the total expended was $461,957. The difference between 
these two figures was made up of $102,058 of Hatch funds and $262,521 of State 
funds. 

Chart No. 1 presents the total regional research picture from its inception up 
to fiscal year 1959. It shows that out of a total of 306 regional research projects, 
112 have been completed or revised. 





Mr. Farrent. Mr. Chairman, this has become increasingly im- 
portant over the years. You will recall that the Research and 
Marketing Act specifies that 25 percent of any allocation must be 
spent for regional research. This has been done and in addition 
probably another 30 percent of the same Hatch money has been used 
for regional research. 
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If we look at table 9 on page 16, and go down to the bottom of the 
table where it says, ‘““Total,’’ you will note over at the extreme right 
that over the period from 1948 to 1959 there has been spent $101 
million for all regional research. The regional research funds them- 
selves had provided $31 million of this or 31 percent. Other Federal 
grant funds or Hatch funds have provided another $30 million or 30 
percent and non-Federal funds have provided a larger third share, or 
$39 million or 38.5 percent. 

To go on to page 17, table 10, as we say, there have been over 300 
of these regional research projects since 1946, and page 17 shows you 
a little bit what one of these looks like. It is S—10, “Improvement of 
beef cattle for the southern region through breeding methods.’ 

You will note that this cost, the lower right hand figure again, is 
$461,000, of which $97,000 was provided by regional research funds, 
$102,000 more by Hatch funds, and over $262,000 for non-Federal 
funds. 

You may wonder why South Carolina didn’t participate in_ this 
project. This is optional with the States. When they meet and 
decide on these projects, they determine whether they want to par- 
ticipate or not and how much of their own funds they will contribute 
in support of the contributing project. 

On page 18, this is interesting in passing. It shows the total 
gional research projects that have been in effect over the past 12 
years. They number 306, and as you will note, the dark figures 
indicate the number that have been completed or revised. The 
western region has completed 34. They now have 60 on the books. 
The South has completed 24. They now have 44 on the books. This 
means probably quite a turnover in projects at the State stations, 
perhaps as much as 10 percent each year. 

Many proble ms are regional or even national in scope and must be 
studied under a variety of conditions. The regional research program 
provides an organized attack on vital problems of general concern 
without nonessential duplication of effort. 

We are aware of the interest of this committee in the possibility of 
initiating a regional project of tobacco mechanization. The southern 
and the northeastern regional directors, whose States are engaged in 
producing tobacco, have been giving consideration to this suggestion. 

| may say further that Director Bell of the Vi irginia station, who is 
in charge of the Southern Regional Research Committee, is planning 
a meeting of all of the representatives of the tobacco producing States 
early in April. There may be more information about that time. 


RISING COSTS 


The last 10 vears have been a period of rising costs, including higher 
personnel costs as well as higher operating costs. The foundation 
stones in research are well-trained personnel who provide the ideas, 
the ingenuity, the perseverance, and all-around know-how in under- 
standing the solution of our agricultural problems. [t is estimated 
that experiment station salaries increased 20 percent on the average 
for the 3-vear period July 1, 1957, and June 30, 1960. Over the same 
period of time the Federal grants to experiment stations increased 
only 6.9 percent. Your attention is called to the fact that during the 
last 3 years the increases in Federal grant funds have not been suffi- 
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cient to meet the rising costs of the going program, nor adequate to 
initiate any new research. Since salary increases have not been 
adequately provided for in the last 3 vears through increases in 
Federal grant funds, it has necessitated that salary increases for 
personnel supported with Federal grant funds be made with State 
funds. ‘This situation has resulted in less being achieved with State 
dollars than was expected. 

Salaries of experiment station personnel are not competitive with 
industry, evident when offers received by experiment station personnel 
from industry are usually 30 to 100 percent more than such personnel 
are receiving. Table 11 shows a comparison of experiment station 
salaries with those of U.S. civil service. 

Table 11 also shows that the average salary rate for experiment 
station personnel for the five ranks is near or lower than the beginning 
salary in the comparable U.S. civil service rate. This difference occurs 
because the lowest salaries for experiment station personnel for each 
of these ranks is $2,000 to $3,000 less than the beginning salaries for 
comparable U.S. civil service ranks. 


TaBLE 11.—Comparison of average salaries in the State experiment station } 
those of equivalent U.S. ctvil service pay rates, 1959-60 


U.S. civil service 
Agricultural experiment stations salary 
Grade Salary 
Department head $11,339 | GS-14 $11, 355 to $13, 274 
Professor = 10, 545 GS-13 9,890 to 11,810 
Associate professor ; ‘ 8, 572 | GS-12. a 8,330 to 10,250 
Assistant professor 7,039 | GS-11... ia 7 7,030to 8,950 


| GS-7 and 9 
| 


instructor a 5, 368 », 985 to 7, 335 


Mr. Farreny. The costs per worker for operating funds for equip- 
ment, travel, and public ations have increased markedly in the last 1) 
vears. We recognize that some equipme nt has become more compli- 
cated, and hence, more expensive. There are also many example s of 
where advances in our knowle dge, skills, and techniques require new 
kinds of equipment, much of which is quite e sa nsive. For ex: wget 
to conduct basic research on the biochemistry of plants or animals, 
is frequently necessary to label compounds with “weak’’ or ‘a 
intensity radiations such as tritium (H*). In order to analyze these 
compounds, it is necessary to employ ‘seintillation counters with 
extreme sensitivity. Unfortunately, these cost about 10 times as 
much as an ordinary Gel iger counter. In order to ¢ ‘ontinue to advance 
the frontiers of knowledge, we must provide the hardware to accom- 
plish the research our scientists propose. The electronics equipme nt 
in a biochemistry laboratory developed at the Pennsylvania State 
University within the past 5 years cost $30,400. Included is a 
single item of $9,399 for a Packard tricarb counter (scintillator) 

The development of chromatographic techniques has opened new 
avenues into the study of micromaterials. However, this fact also has 
necessitated extensive and expensive instrumentation for analysis. 
Such items as a fraction collector ($1,845), a Warburg apparatus 
($1,100) or Beckman D.U. spectrophotometer ($3,000) are essential 
to research utilizing chromatography. Many institutions have made 
the choice of expending research money for such equipment rather 
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than stagnating in their research programs and defaulting in our 
scientific advance to foreign powers. 

Going over to table 12 on page 21, we have an item with regard to 
rising costs during the past year and these list some of the common 
greatly used pieces of equipment, and you can see the increase in 
percentage cost over the past 10 years is from 20 to 144 percent. 

(Table 12 referred to follows:) 


TABLE 12.—Ezxamples of increases in costs for research supplies and equipment 


! 


Item Cost | Cost | Percent 

1949-50 | 1958-59 increase 
Petri dishes (per case) : ; ; Be a $32. 40 | $38. 88 20 
Pipettes, serological 1 milliliter (4 gross)_..--- bate —S 48. 60 | 87. 38 30 
Burette, 50 milliliters. ....____- . : nae | 4.40 | 10. 76 144 
Cotton (12-roll carton) -.___--- uous bee ; 8. 10 | 13. 90 72 
Automatic pipette machine ; ie Salen 110. 00 | 175. 00 | 59 
Electric vacuum oven (small) ___-- j soni 97. 50 200. 00 | 105 
Water bath (Freas constant temperature) _..........-_-- 114. 75 | 225. 00 | %6 


Mr. Farrety. While we do not wish to belabor the issue of in- 
creasing costs, one last example may be in order. The culmination 
of many kinds of research activities is publicaiicn of the results, so 
the findings may be utilized by the public, other scientists, and gov- 
ernment officials. 

In 1953 it cost $8,871 to print the soil map of Juniata County, Pa. 
During 1959 we asked for bids to publish a similar kind of soil map 
for Lebanon County, Pa. The lowest bid was $22,000. We are 
searching diligently for an alternative means of making this valuable 
information available to the rural and urban people who are vitally 
concerned. 

The next item deals with agriculture’s share of the Federal research 
dollar and I think this is an item that is of deep concern to all of us. 
[t is of concern to the 53 agricultural experiment stations that during 
the period Congress has greatly expanded the total research efforts of 
the Nation. Agriculture’s share of the Federal research dollar con- 
tinues to get smaller and smaller. 

Table 13 shows the Federal Government’s trend in expenditures for 
research over the 1940-60 period. It is evident that during the period 
1940 to 1960 the funds expended for scientific research and develop- 
ment in column B were increased 100 times, while the funds for agri- 
cultural research and development increased only a little more than 
fourfold. 

I would like to direct your attention particularly to the figures for 
the last 3 vears in table 13. During this period the total scientific 
research and development funds, of column B, were increased 94 
percent, whereas the increases to agricultural experiment stations 
were only 6.9 percent. This decreasing support of agricultural re- 
search is also reflected in the last column, D, of table 13 which shows 
agriculture’s share of the Federal research dollar decreasing approxl- 
mately 35 percent in the same 3-vear period, 1957-60. I think you 
can see it went from 2.6 down to 1.7, approximately 85 percent. 

(The table is as follows:) 
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TABLE 13.—Federal Government trends in expenditures 
{Millions of dollars} 











| | 
' Tate Aietn Agriculture 
Tota scientific | research as percent 
| budget ! research | and de- of total 
Fiscal year | andde- | velopment? | research and 
| velopment ! | | development 
(A) (B) (C) (D) 
| 
| 
1940..... a a a a aa 9, 062 74 | 30 40. 5 
Pe she wai eee Fa Sivcihosatanasonstuaee 13, 262 198 30 15.2 
PENA tb nen sc, cancbodsactubbinedaineawiinbend al 34, 046 280 31 IL. 1 
a a eae eer ns | 79, 407 602 31 5.1 
ain aes rte ia dale net acelin ae eaten ie hea a ae 95, 059 1,377 | 32 2.3 
OO ee ee ee oe 98, 416 | 1’ 591 | 32 | 2.0 
a ee Lk co baisiaw ontaiadSuitawaaa de ‘ 60, 448 | ¢ 33 3.6 
DT nds ninnntnndidinnssbaws chbeians auidiamawie | 39, 032 | 39 | 4.3 
Reena ae Se eRe 33, 069 | | 47 | 5.5 
Pec etek a dc ammhooamaneattees eee 39, 507 | 55 | 5.1 
oe ats Oe a ak eles Boks aban cee icg 39, 617 | 59 | 5.4 
ee ee ee nisgscameuderbbakewsaa 44, 058 56 4.3 
ele ee RR eR RE ait NT RNY SSIES HIRT RE, 65, 408 | 57 3.1 
1953...- aa . sean ceeded elas aentandian 74, 274 57 | = ¢ 
1954. eaten Ve cin dake wauuanueena 5 .| 67, 772 59 2.8 
1055. ..- i iad a aa ara cea as } 64, 570 71 | 2.4 
| 1. aire aerate. a ei a oa 66, 540 33, 83 | 2.5 
1957 ERIE as EME SRA OE IE 69, 433 | 33,85 103 | 2.6 
1958... CL ESAT A IIA 71, 936 3 113 | 2.5 
1959 4__- a a 80, 697 122 1.9 
1960 4...... insist ialsideh cdhimnditlaaieditas itn tia tet eis | 78, 383 ¥ 1.7 


124 


Federal funds for science (NSF-59-40). 
2 ARS 56(10)-2016. 
§ Adjusted to include pay and allowances of military personnel and procurement funds which data were 
not available prior to 1955. 
4 Estimates. 


Mr. Farreiy. Mr. Chairman, I won’t take the time of this com- 
mittee to read these illustrative examples of research findings. | 
think they are important contributions, but unless you wish me to do 
so, | will skip over to the summary. 

Mr. Wurrren. Fine. We will insert the examples in the record 
here. 

The material is as follows:) 


ILLUSTRATIVE RESEARCH FINDINGS IN RECENT YEARS 


A few of the many research findings during recent years are illustrated by the 
selections shown below. 

Progeny test developed for better beef —More than 3,500 beef animals have been 
subjected to a standard test developed by the Texas experiment station in co- 
operation with the Department. The test reveals inherited growth factors of 
beef animals. Such elements as genetic heritability, blood factors, mating of 
animals with high gaining characteristics, and others are taken into account. 
Use of the information already developed makes it possible for a ranchman to 
increase the rate of gain in cattle from one-half pound to a pound of beef a day. 
The research entering into the test program includes some of the most funda- 
mental studies in animal science. While more than one factor controls the gaining 
rate of beef cattle, station scientists are confident that they are on the threshold 
of finding a chemical blood test that will provide a simple formula for revealing 
efficiency of gain in individual animals. 

Improved fresh concentrated milk developed——The Wisconsin station recently 
announced that it has developed an improved fresh concentrated milk with long- 
keeping qualities under refrigeration. Upon the addition of two parts of water 
to one of the concentrate, the product is reconstituted to an average composition 
of whole milk. Through cooperation of dairy scientists and marketing specialists, 
a supply of the new concentrate developed by the experiment station was dis- 
tributed among 900 families in 2 Wisconsin cities. Each family was asked to 
compare the palatibility and convenience of reconstituting the concentrate with 
the use of fresh milk. Fewer than 25 percent of those using it said they liked the 
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product less than fresh milk; 62 percent said they liked it just as well; and 14 
percent said they liked it even better. In addition to its apparent favorable 
aceeptance by consumers, the new product has the advantage of lower trans- 
portation and handling costs than those involved in distributing milk on a fluid 
basis. For this reason it offers real incentive to development of markets in distant 
urban areas where fluid milk prices are high. Plans to begin processing of the 
product on a commercial scale are being launched by a large dairy marketing firm. 

Improved methods devised for studying the biochemistry of cholesterol.—Cholesterol 
in animal and human diets has been suspected to be involved in certain blood 
vessel diseases. Cholesterol belongs to the group of complex compounds related 
to fats and known us sterols. Not long ago cholesterol and its immediate deriva- 
tive, coprosterol, were the only sterols known to occur in the intestinal contents. 
Recently, biochemists at the Wisconsin station announced discovery of a new 
member of the sterol group. This was the sixth sterol to be found in the intestinal 
tract. A laboratory method was developed for producing it in sufficient quantity 
to be readily available for chemical tests. This research is aimed at getting 
refined methods for distinguishing between cholesterol and other closely related 
sterols in nutritional studies, relating to animals and humans. 

New field of biochemistry emerges.—-The great abundance of carbohydrates 
(starches, cellulose, pectins and other sugars) laid down in nature, their economic 
value, and the essential role they play in living organisms has stimulated attempts 
to discover how living cells build up and break down carbohydrates and the pro- 
cesses involved. Scientists of the California station, working with annual plants 
of the balsam family, have identified the part played by certain compounds in the 
manufacture of sugars within higher plants. One of these compounds, known as 
Uridine diphospho glucose plays a prominent role in sucrose synthesis inside the 
plants. As a result of this research, scientists may soon have the complete 
answer to how compounds such as the zvlans, arabans, cellulose and pectins are 
manufactured in nature This group of scientists was the first to isolate the 
nucleotide derivatives of xvlose and arabinose in higher plants. Out of this basie 
research is emerging a new field of biochemistry, nucleotide derivatives, in which 
resides the secrets of the biosynthesis of several important biological compounds. 
This research will lead to a better understanding of the basic life processes that 
take place in plants and animals and hence, will contribute greatly to agriculture 
and to the industries that produce and utilize these plant materials. 

Regional dairy marketing research finds immediate use.—Farmers, dairy plant 
operators, and retailers of dairy products are finding immediate use for the results 
of cooperative regional research by 13 North Central States and several Depart- 
ment agencies. A milk assembly cost study in the Wichita, Kans., market was 
used to obtain substantial reductions in hauling charges, with estimated savings 
to farmers of about $180,000 per vear, and adjustments in route organization. 
Results of a South Dakota milk and cream study were widely used by creameries 
in the area in determining the feasibility of shifting to whole milk and in deciding 
what methods of operations to use. Regional research on expanding milk con- 
sumption in schools has had a part in the increase in milk consumption in Illinois 
schools from 16.6 quarts annually per student in 1954 to 28 quarts in 1957. 
Coordinated studies in progress of the handling of surplus milk in about 100 of 
the leading fluid milk markets in the region also will prove helpful to all segments 
of the dairy industry. 

Good management culs poultry production costs.—The challenge of intense com- 
petition in poultry farming is best met through using recommended management 
skills. The Michigan station, for example, found that the cost of raising pullets 
to maturity ranged from $1.95 per bird to $4.16, with the lowest cost on those 
farms where every recommended skill was put to work. The best management 
practice, when compared with the poorest, reduced the amount of feed used per 
bird by 21 pounds. The North Carolina station showed that production of hatch- 
ing eggs per hen could be increased 24 percent by starting flocks in the July—Sep- 
tember period rather than in April-June. In the production of market eggs, the 
Mississippi station learned that application of practices recommended to get a 
higher rate of lay and lower death losses resulted in triple increases for labor returns 
when compared with farms on which average levels of practices were being followed. 

Costs lowered in field handling of citrus.—The Florida experiment station found 
that in orchards with a volume of about 200,000 boxes of citrus, reducing hand 
labor to a minimum can contribute materially to lowered cost of handling citrus 
from tree into highway trucks. The tractor-basket method (in which a giant-size 
basket is operated on a hydraulic lift mounted on a tractor) showed a great 
advantage over hand handling of field boxes and a slight advantage over other 
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mechanized methods. The cost of moving citrus from the tree into highway 
trailers by the tractor-basket method was 2.7 cents per field box, compared with 
6.8 cents for the field-box hand-handling method. The tractor-basket method 
was lower than the other mechanized systems because of the ease of unloading. 
It is estimated that 25 percent of Florida processed citrus fruit over the 1954-55 
season was handled by tractor basket at a saving of about $267,000 to those who 
adopted this method. 

Nonresidual herbicide cuts costs—In the past year several stations reported 
success with the chemical monuron as a weedicide. It does not build up in the soil 
and poison it. The Delaware station used monuron at recommended rates on 
identical asparagus beds for 7 years without residue being carried over a single 
season. The California station at Riverside found monuron to be a safe weedicide 
in citrus orchards without doing damage to citrus trees. Single applications of 
monuron at the rate of 2 pounds per acre controlled annual weeds for periods of 
3 to 6 months. Spring and fall applications at the rate of 2 pounds per acre 
each year will provide complete control indefinitely. Compared with cultural 
methods, monuron reduced weed control costs by about 50 percent, saving the 
grower about $15 per acre per year. 

Industrial gums made from corn starch.—The Minnesota station has established 
the structural specifications of naturally occurring, industrially important, plant 
gums that are imported at the present time in large amounts. (Gum and resin- 
like products have now been made from cornstarch by simple chemical modifica- 
tions and it is believed that these discoveries will provide a new outlet for surplus 
crops of corn and other starch-containing cereal grains. 

Virus is cause of internal tomato browning._-A puzzling disorder of tomatoes at 
ripening time has plagued tomato growers in the Eastern United States since 1946 
The fruits of plants that are apparently healthy start browning internally and 
become worthless for eating and marketing. Outbreaks of this phenomenon have 
been spontaneous in tomato-growing areas, sometimes causing financial losses 
running into thousands of dollars. The Pennsylvania station has established that 
the cause of this browning is a strain of tobacco mosaic virus. Infection seems to 
occur just as the first fruits begin to ripen. A concentration of virus then follows 
in the tomato fruits until some of the cells in the outer wall of the fruit are killed. 
The fruits are easily identified by a brownish discoloration radiating from the 
stem end. This is often followed by a corkiness in the walls. 

Colloidal sediment linings save water.—The Colorado station installed several 
experimental linings using bentonite as a sealing agent in irrigation ditches. 
With bentonite, 7 miles of canal can be sealed for the same amount of money it 
takes to line 1 mile of canal with the cheapest kind of lining now in common use. 
Under the Colorado method, the bentonite is stirred into colloidal suspension by 
air compressor and taken downstream by the flowing water. When it reaches 
the leaky pores and cracks of the canal bed and sides, these are sealed tight. 
Ordinarily the value of the water saved during the first year pays for the cost of 
the bentonite and labor. In one stretch of 12.5 miles of canal, money value of 
water saved in | year was $79,500. 

Another expression of the productivity of the State experiment station program 
is indicated by the number of publications making the results of research avail- 
able. In fiscal year, 1959, for example, the stations published 950 technical and 
popular bulletins, nearly 7,700 popular and technical articles in Journals and over 
1,100 periodicals and pamphlets. Considering all publications covering research 
results, the stations prepared nearly 13 million copies for distribution to farmers 
and ranchers. The State stations thus have contributed greatly to the improve- 
ments in efficiency and quality of farm products that have been of benefit to all 


an 


SUMMARY 


Mr. Farreuyu. This legislative subcommittee, as always, feels 
gratified that your group continues to be genuinely concerned with 
the role played by the 53 agricultural experiment stations in the wel- 
fare of the people of our great Nation. 

In this statement we have asked your favorable consideration of 
a items: 

We urge that the annual appropriations by Congress in support 
of existing ‘research programs include a sum to meet rising costs. 
This sum for the present program would be $1,816,419. 
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2. In appropriating funds for new research—it is suggested that 
$3 million be considered the minimum. If new research is to be under- 
taken in forestry, pesticide chemicals, marketing, soil and water con- 
servation and basic research—-several times this minimum sum will 
be required. 

The demands for expansion of research activities in the broad field 
of agriculture become more insistent each vear. The effect of a single 
act such as passage and implementation of the Miller law is tre- 
mendous. 

My colleagues mentioned to me this morning that the Delaney 
amendment also places a much bigger burden on our experiment 
stations. 

The facilities of many State experiment stations will be taxed beyond 
the bursting point to provide the necessary data to answer questions, 
such as safe tolerances and the duration of residues of new as well as 
old agricultural chemicals. The decisions based on the answers to 
the many associated questions will affect not only producing farmers 
but every consumer of agricultural products—and I think that includes 
all of us. 

We believe the agricultural experiment stations are doing a good job 
in meeting the farm problems of the States and the Nation. The 
need to improve the efficiency of farming continues to be one of our 
biggest problems, with the cost of items the farmer buys increasing 
while the price he obtains for products of the farm is on the average 
declining. Agricultural research has made possible our high standard 
of living, and the matter of improving quality of farm products con- 
tinues to receive greater attention. 

Agriculture is one field in which the United States indisputably 
leads the world. The future of agriculture is just as dependent on 
research today as is any other segment of the total economy. If 
adequately supported, agricultural research can enlarge the sum of 
our knowledge of science, contribute to the health of our people, and 
strengthen our Nations’ economy. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Doctor. Did you have a statement to 
present from any of the other gentlemen? 

Mr. Farresy. No, sir. This is the statement. We have with us 
two gentlemen who are not members of our legislative committee, but 
are a liaison group from the standpoint of forestry. We have been 
trying to bring a little more of their thinking into our experiment 
station program, and Dr. Westveld of Missouri and Dean Preston of 
North Carolina are with us today. 

If you would have any questions on forestry, or if you have any 
other questions, | would call, undoubtedly, on some of the members 
of the committee to answer them. 

Mr. Wuirren. Forestry, as you now know, goes before another 
subcommittee, so we will not develop that. 

| am interested in your statement, and we all appreciate your 
presenting it. One of the things we are up against is the feeling on the 
part of many that overproduction is our problem. That makes it 
more and more difficult to sell to the Congress the need for production 
research, 

This subcommittee doesn’t agree with any such argument, because 
we believe that, if it hadn’t been for research on production, farmers 
would have been bankrupt long before now, and the consumer would 
be eating less well and paying $12 billion more for the food bill. 
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This subcommittee strongly believes in work in the field of produc- 
tion. In fact, | may say, as an individual, I have begun to question 
whether some of this so-called research in marketing and utilization 
could not well be used better in this area. That is my personal belief. 

We do wish to thank you gentlemen for your appearance and for a 
fine presentation. 

Now, I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Surron. Mr. Chairman, we certainly appreciate the generous 
time and consideration you have given us. I will say this: That the 
land-grant colleges appreciate this committee for what it does, not 
only for us, but for total agriculture. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think the land-grant colleges and experiment 
stations are the backbone of American agriculture. We would all be 
in a terrible fix if we didn’t have them. 

Mr. Horan. Before they leave, could I ask one question? 

We appreciate your work. Don’t you get the idea that we are 
enemies of yours over here. We have some problems we hope we are 
taking a practical approach to. 

How do you go about on a very serious matter like this? In the 
budget there is an increase for ARS of $1,502,800 to provide for 
intensive research to develop chemical and biological measures for 
use in agriculture, which will reduce or avoid hazards in pesticide 
residue, 

Now, that is before us because of the cranberry fiasco, undoubtedly, 
but somebody put it in here and so they are asking for an increase and 
feel it is very, very vital—very serious. But how do you go about 
coordinating the work of the ARS with the work of our experimenta! 
stations? 

| know you must. You have used the same arguments, which are 
very sound, but how do you go about coordinating the work as it 
should be done—and I assume you are coordinating the need for work 
to be done? 

How do you go about finding out what ARS is doing and coor- 
dinating your work in every way with theirs? 

Mr. Farretu. Dr. Horsfall, do you want to say a few words on 
this? 

STATEMENT OF DR. J. G. HORSFALL 


Dr. Horsratu. This problem is a lot bigger than a million and a 
half dollars. 

Mr. Horan. This is just an increase. 

Dr. Horsrauu. I mean the need for an increase is much bigger 
than that. As you know—— 

Mr. Horan. I am not denying that. I want to know how you 
get together on these things. We have to, in the final analysis, find 
out, because it is coming out of the common purse of America. We 
want results. 

Dr. Horsrautu. The Federal Government has a central project file, 
as you know, and we obtain periodically the list of new projects which 
they approve so we will know what new work they are doing, and, 
similarly, when new projects are set up at the experiment stations, 
we trade with them so the »y know what we are doing. 
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The regional research projects—and we have one on this pesticide 
thing in the Northeast and, I guess, in other regions—the regional 
projects have a way of coordinating the stations in the region, and 
the USDA is concerned in those regions or participating in these 
projects. 

So there is a source of coordination between the two 

Mr. Farre.vu. I think—— 

Mr. Horan. I would like to have my colleague, Mr. Marshall, 
comment on this, because 1 know there must have been items in 
Public Health Service dealing with this same field, pesticide residues. 
Fred. 

I would like to see what is being done in order for us to view the 
whole picture and for this committee to see. 

Mr. Farretu. I think, as Dr. Horsfall said, there is knowledge 
with regard to what each group is doing because of this central 
project file. 

Out in the States, I think we are faced, too, with a little different 
problem in that frequently all of us have to get out recommendations 
with regard to the use of pesticides about this time of the year, and 
some of our problems are quite different at the State level than they 
are at the national level. 

So we may be doing some things that are pretty pertinent in our 
local areas, a group of States, which are not done by the group here. 

[ think the group here is going to work more on the total, overall 
problems and leave to the States the responsibility for those things 
that are pretty much of a narrow gage, and this is done. 

Now, you might be interested in ‘knowing that at the meeting of 
the northeastern regional group of experiment station directors last 
week, they voted to use a sizable amount of this increment that is 
now in the President’s budeet for upping the research on pesticides 
in their regional project. I think they put about $11,000 more into 
this pesticide regional research project. 

Mr. Horan. | am aware, myself, we are doing work in Wenatchee 
on this bill. I want to say to Mr. Sutton and his colleagues, we 
brought this matter up with Mr. Ferguson when he was before us. 
This matter of policing what is on the label is probably going to—you 
are going to fall heir to that, and I don’t see any other way out of it. 

But Mr. Marshall is on the subcommittee that appropriates for 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and I am certain that you must have 
had some discussion of this item. 

Mr. Marswa.u. If you will yield to me, when the Food and Drug 
Administration and the National Institutes of Health were before us, 
they had a number of projects which seemed to be very closely related 
to some of the work that we are doing in Agriculture. 

And they informed us that they had the very finest cooperation in 
their work; that in their relationships with all of the States they had 
no occasion to point out any place where they had not received the 
finest kind of cooperation. ‘They did mention that a number of these 
problems they were working out ‘jointly with you, to find the answers. 

Mr. Horan. That is going on in my hometown. Public Health 
Service has a staff there. We have several doctors and they are 
doing good work. The reason I brought it up, I want you to see that 
we are trying to get a view of the entire picture, and we would like to 
know what the other hand is doing when we appropriate funds,not 
do it in the dark. We want to know the entire picture. 
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But there is no question but what is involved in this is the matter of 
policing, after we found out these facts. Certainly, we would not 
have had the cranberry difficulty—and I think it was overplayed—if 
there had been policing by the chemical industry itself. 

And in Massachusetts, I understand, the extension service was 
dving a good deal of supervision in seeing that the conditions on the 
label were lived up to. Yet, they were libeled, and they produce 
about 75 percent of the cranberries. 

Mr. Marsna.t. I think this would be a very fine time to find out 
how the relationships existed, from your standpoint, with them. I 
have told you what they said, but what have you found your relation- 
ships to be with them? Have they been cooperative with you? 

Mr. Farrewy. You are raising the question with regard to Health, 
Education, and Welfare, veirtioidanly? 

Mr. MarsuHatu. Health, Education, and Welfare; and I am thinkin 
in terms of work done by the Public Health Service, Nationa 
Institutes of Health, and the Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. Farrewy. Again, I will call on Jim Horsfall. I think he is as 
close as anyone to this. 

Mr. Horsratu. In their research, Health, Education, and Welfare 
is more concerned with cancer, let’s say, and the methodology of 
measuring cranberries. 

They had men working on that kind of methodology, whereas 
in Agriculture our research is on how these substances work in the 
field, how rapidly they deteriorate in the sunlight, and how fast they 
are washed off in the rain. 

We are concerned with what insects they control, how much 
residue is required to control the insects or diseases, whereas Food and 
Drug is more concerned with the residues on the product after it is 
ready to be sold—methodology—what it does for human health, what 
are the toxological hazards to people and animals, and so on. 

I don’t know—and I was in this field before I became an adminis- 
trator—this was my field—so far as I know, the cooperation among the 
research men is excellent. 

Mr. Farre.. I believe, too, our relations with Health, Education, 
and Welfare are fine. The big problem, I think, here is thousands of 
chemicals that we don’t have the answers on with regards to tolerances. 
This is part of our big problem. 

Mr. Horsratt. Mr. Chairman, there is one point not yet made 
about the pesticides. I think it can be said this is one of the sharpest 
new problems that has been handed to us in agriculture in the last 
year or two, and that with the tightening of the laws—the Delaney 
amendment, specificially, and others—it will make the development 
of new pesticides so very, very expensive that industry is likely not to 
develop compounds for what they call minor uses. 

For example, if they thought they had a compound that they could 
apply on all the potatoes or wheat of America, they would put a lot 
of money in to develop the toxicology. But if it were concerned with 
asomewhat smaller crop, they would not do it. 

The result may very well be in the long run, not tomorrow perhaps, 
but, Mr. Chairman, it may very well be in the long run that when our 
Insects and disease organisms develop resistance to compounds we 
presently have, then we will be right out there naked as we can be with 
ho compound to substitute. 
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This bothers me, as a scientific man. 

Mr. Hora N. Isn’t there some danger the chemical companies who 
have done a little work are getting a bit disgusted, and they may 
withdraw from agricultural chemistry in any field where there is any 
hazard remaiming? ; ; . 

Mr. Horsrati. They may very well. There is a lot of talk these 
days that you must run dogs for 7 years as a cancer screen. 

This becomes a $100,000 project or more. Just that one thing. I 
don’t mean anything about the rest of toxicology or the rest of the 
cost, just that one. : 

Now, if you talk to industry about this matter—and I have, to a 
good many men in industry—you get this sort of a general opinion, 
They say, ‘No; we are not going to stop our research, but we are 
certainly going to truncate it and deal only with what we think is a 
very large market.” 

And, of course, the smaller companies are going out right now. 
Some of the smaller companies are already leaving. ; 

Mr. Horan. There is one compound, 66 million pounds on the 
shelf now, that has been declared nonsalable. 

Mr. Horsrauu. Yes. It was all right yesterday, but today it is 
ruled out. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Gentlemen, we thank you again, and we will do the 


best we can. 
Sor CONSERVATION 


WITNESSES 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

A. D. HOLMES, CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DIS- 
TRICTS 

GILBERT COX, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 

NEWMAN BUCK, CHAIRMAN OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DIS- 
TRICTS 

W. A. WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN OF THE PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DIS- 
TRICTS 

GRADY HALBERT, CROWELL, TEX. 

GEORGE OTT, HETTINGER COUNTY, N. DAK. 

DONALD LUEDTKE, ARCADIA, NEBR, 


Mr. Wuirten. Gentlemen, we are glad to have Mr. A. D. Holmes, 
chairman of the legislative committee of the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, with us. We will be glad for you to 
identify your associates for the record, if you would. 

Mr. Homes. Allright, sir. Way over on the left, Mr. Gilbert Cox, 
vice president of our national association; Mr. Williams of New 
Mexico, he is chairman of our public lands committee; Mr. Newman 
Buck, South Carolina, chairman of our research committee; and some 
supporters here, Mr. John Wilder, from Tennessee; Mr. Grady 
Halbert, of Texas; Donald Luedtke, from South Dakota; and we 
have George Ott, from Nebraska, and our attorney from Washington, 
Mr. Gilbert Cox. 
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Mr. Warrren. Thank you, Mr. Holmes. We will be glad to have 
you proceed in your own way, Mr. Holmes. 

’ Mr. Houtmes. Mr. Chairman, we want to make a statement here. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will let you do it as you prefer. 

Mr. Hotmes. Well, I prefer reading it, and then you can ask any 
of us questions here. 

My name is A. D. Holmes, of Gallion, Ala. I am chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts. With me are Mr. Gilbert Cox, of Virginia, vice 
president of our association; Mr. Newman Buck, of South Carolina, 
chairman of our research committee; and Mr W. A. Williams, of 
New Mexico, chairman of our public lands committee. 

[t is our purpose to testify on behalf of the soil conservation districts 

of America in support of appropriations for certain soil and water 
conservation programs of the Federal Government. I would like to 
present our general statement, following which we will be glad to 
answer questions. 

There are now more than 2,865 soil conservation districts in the 
United States. About 91 percent of the land in farms and 95 percent 
of the Nation’s farms are within these districts. Virtually all the 
public lands of the country are within districts. Nearly 2 million 
farmers and ranchers are district cooperators. 

We come before you today to speak for the governing bodies of 
these districts. There are some 14,000 district “officials se rving on 
these governing bodies. They are re sponsible under the soil conserva- 
tion district laws of the several States for carrying forward local 
programs of conservation and wise use of land and water resources. 
They discharge this assigned responsibility with assistance received 
from the Federal Government, from State governments, from local 
governments, and from private sources. 

On behalf of these district officials, 1 want to express appreciation 
for this opportunity to present our views on some of the appropriation 
items being handled by your committee. 

We are particularly interested in appropriations for technical as- 
sistance to districts, watershed protection projects, flood prevention 
projects, the Great Plains conservation program, soil and water con- 
servation research, and ACP cost sharing. Federal appropriations 
for all of these lines of work are essential to carrying out our local soil 
conservation district programs. 

The views we express here are not personal. They have been 
reached through democratic processes in our association. They are 
based on resolutions of the various State associations of soil conserva- 
tion districts and were acted on by our national association at its an- 
nual meeting last month in Louisville, Ky. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Soil conservation districts continue to experience a shortage of 
SCS scientists and technicians to help farmers with soil and water 
conservation work on the land. This shortage is holding back con- 
servation progress in most districts. We estimate that three-fourths 
of the districts urgently need one or more additional SCS men to as- 
sist in district work. 

About 1,300,000 farmers and ranchers have developed basic con- 
servation plans. They have applied about one-third of the planned 
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measures. They need more technical help in applying the remaining 
measurés. Some 600,000 district cooperators are still waiting for 
technical help in developing basic conservation plans. 

On a national average, we believe soil conservation districts need 
one additional SCS technician for each district in the United States. 

At the present rate of progress in soil surveys it will take at least 
25 years to complete the land capability mapping of the Nation’s 
agricultural land—both public and private. We believe this mapping 
work should be speeded up so that the job will be finished in 15 years. 

We realize this is not new information to this committee. Year 
after year we have had the privilege of coming before you to acquaint 
you with our problems. You have listened to us sympathetcially 
and you have helped us enormously. 

This year we would like to analyze some of the trends in Soil Con- 
servation Service assistance to districts. The following table reveals 
some significant facts. 


TaBLE I.—Conservation operations appropriations and man-years available for 
assisting soil conservation districts, fiscal years 1955-60 














| 
| Appropria- | Number of Man-years available 
Fiscal year tions (as ad- | districts organ- ea 
justed) izedendof | 
fiscal year Total Per district 

a lacie leet 5 deal teckel ecsienchialadalaiengineaiaia | $59, 735, 671 2, 674 10, 555 3.95 
DE, tsticetl chia cbshnkbhndnddmnenmnacbhabin 62, 950, 000 2, 721 10, 485 3. 85 
ee 67, 175, 000 2,770 10, 989 3.97 
is cntecatinestecsindiets potenk oak ok teats ste ei soso sana 75, 045, 000 2, 806 11, 341 4.04 
as i ag 2 ead 80, 882, 000 2, 861 11, 533 4.08 
OS ae ee ee 2, 322, 000 2, 891 11, 725 4.06 


We would like to draw your attention to three important points in 
this table. First, the number of soil conservation districts has in- 
creased by 217 during this 5-year period. Second, the appropriations 
for assisting districts have been increased $22}; million during the 
5-year period. Third, the man-years of assistance per district is 
about the same as it was 5 years ago. 

This brings out an important point. Throughout the 5-year period, 
technical men have been made available to staff the new districts as 
they were organized. We fully appreciate that this was possible be- 
cause of consistent actions by the members of this committee, year 
after year. When the budget proposals did not provide for staffing 
new districts, your committee provided the needed funds. 

As you know, the budget proposed for next fiscal year does not 
provide for staffing new districts. We urge you to provide the addi- 
tional funds needed for this purpose during fiscal year 1961. 

Other than for the staffing of new districts, the increases in appro- 
priations for assisting districts over this 5-year period have barely been 
enough to pay for the continually increasing cost of doing business. 
And that leads to our next point. While our level of technical staff 
has remained constant, the number of district cooperators has been 
on the increase as indicated in the following table: 
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TABLE 2.—Soil conservation district cooperators 


Number 
WORE. YORE 1 NOR: ce co nada cua aneaeed aa eM nati 5 a ie wh lee ll 1, 552, 336 
OOS de ae eee pe ae ins raat b dicen etn ag ee 
Fiscal year 1957----- Lusseatete ; : Ls aw ae ae eee 
WEMOG) FOOT UVES. = - b oet awe S pid s2obu lis sell sakes 2a 1, 794, 411 
Penn FOOR ANG sok nccns edna hewn 6 bis ate segptghne SO 1, 859, 439 


You can vendibe-s see from this table that distri icts have 300,000 more 
cooperators than we had 5 years ago. And even 5 years ago, as this 
committee will remember, we were asking for more technical help 
because of a backlog of work. You can see why districts believe they 
need, on a national average, one additional SCS technician for each 
district. 

The proposed budget would give us no relief at all. In fact, under 
the budget proposal we would Tose ground because of the continuing 
increase in the cost of doing business. 

We recognize that an increase large enough to meet our full needs 
probably cannot be managed in 1 year. At the same time, we want 
you to know that soil conservation districts and their cooperating 
farmers and ranchers will appreciate very much whatever you can do 
for us in helping to meet this problem. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION PROJECTS 


We need help from you, too, with respect to watershed protection 
projects. The members of this committee have always been among 
the strongest supporters for the watershed approach to soil and water 
conservation and flood prevention. It was your actions in past years 
that enabled this work to progress as well as it has. We need your 
help again this year or watershed work will be slowed down seriously. 

More than 1,200 communities throughout the Nation have re- 
quested help in developing plans for upstream watershed protection 
and flood prevention. Watershed planning assistance has been 
authorized for about 500 of these communities. In some 220 of them, 
plans for watershed protection have been approved for operations by 
the Department of Agriculture. Construction is underway on about 
one-half of these. 

Soil conservation district supervisors at our annual convention took 
the position that 200 additional watershed projects should be started 
next year and that there should be at least one watershed planning 
party for each State. 

We have been advised by the Department of Agriculture that the 
ae in watershed planning funds proposed in the budget for 
fiscal 1961 would reduce the number of planning parties from the 
present 42 to 30. That’s moving in the wrong direction. It would 
mean that parties now operating in some 12 States would have to be 
discontinued. We believe there is need for 8 more planning parties 
rather than 12 fewer. 

We urge your committee to correct this situation and not permit 
a slowdown in the watershed program that would result from a reduc- 
tion in the number of watershed planning parties. 

During each of the last 2 years, 80 watershed plans were completed 
and projects authorized for operations. Under the budget proposal, 
only 50 plans could be authorized for operations during 1961. Based 
on the average Federal cost per project to date, the 1961 budget 
proposal would permit starting construction on only 32 new projects. 
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We offer for the record, and as an attachment to this statement, 
a letter from the Department of Agriculture setting forth these facts. 

We regard the proposed budget for watershed protection projects 
as seriously inadequate. It would slow down this new and vital 
program. We hope the committee will recommend funds for this 
work more in line with our objectives of a watershed planning party 
for each State and operations authorized on 200 additional projects 
each year. 

FLOOD PREVENTION PROJECTS 


Our views on appropriations for the 11 authorized flood-prevention 
projects are consistent with our watershed position just stated. The 
proposed budget would slow down the completion of these projects. 
We cannot favor such an action. 

These projects have been underway for some time. They are 
already behind schedule in construction because of inadequate con- 
struction funds. We believe that construction work next year should 
be continued on at least the same schedule as this year, if not faster. 
We urge the committee to provide the necessary funds for this 
purpose. 

GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The next item we support is the Great Plains conservation program. 
Soil conservation districts believe strongly in the approach of this 
relatively new program for attaining greater agricultural stability in 
the Great Plains—the dust bowl area of the 1930’s. 

The Great Plains conservation program is designed to help farmers 
and ranchers in this hazardous climatic area to make the basic land- 
use adjustments and apply the essential soil- and water-conservation 
measures that are so necessar y to a permanent agric ulture. 

The program requires that a farmer or rancher develop a conserva- 
tion plan of operations for his entire unit in order to take part. When 
a satisfactory plan is developed, the farmer can sign a contract with 
the Secretary of Agriculture under which long-term cost-sharing will 
be provided. 

One significant feature of the Great Plains conservation program is 
that it provides a built-in completion date for applying all needed 
conservation measures on whole farms. 

This program has been underway only since 1958. As of the end of 
January, 4,000 farmers and ranchers had signed contracts to complete 
their total soil- and water-conservation programs with Great Plains 
conservation program help. The extent of land involved is nearly 11 
million acres. These contracts average about 5 years in length. 

An additional 2,900 Great Plains farmers and ranchers have applied 
for contracts. Nevertheless, the Soil Conservation Service has had 
to slow down the signing of contracts because of a shortage of Great 
Plains program funds this year. 

The program authorization extends through 1971. It authorizes 
contract commitments up to $150 million. So far only $20 million 
have been committed under contracts. The budget proposes that an 
additional $10 million be committed in 1961. 

Since these contracts are averaging 5 years in length, there are only 
5 more years that contracts can be written under the authorization. 
Contracting at a rate of only $10 million per year will permit reaching 
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only about one-half of the total level of operations provided-for in the 
authorizing legislation. 

We sine erely hope that funds can be provided for the Great Plains 
conservation program at the level contemplated in the authorizing 
legislation so that this effective method of completing the total con- 
servation job on individual farms can be fully demonstrated. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


As the members of this committee know, soil conservation districts 
have had a continuing interest in a more thorough program of soil- 
and water-conservation research. 

In 1958 Congress directed the Secretary of Agriculture to make a 
study of the facilities needed for soil- and water-conservation research 
throughout the United States. The report on this study, “Facility 
Needs—Soil and Water Conservation Research,” was printed last 
year as Senate Document No. 59. 

Fourteen public hearings were held in various parts of the country— 
giving an opportunity for farmers, ranchers, and representatives of 
farm organizations to present their testimony. Over 400 statements 
were plac ed on record. Members of our association attended every 
one of these public hearings, and we were impressed by the thorough- 
ness and careful thinking that farm folks and agricultural leaders 
presented in their testimony. 

The study indicated a need for eight new regional conservation 
research centers, a new central headquarters to direct studies on the 
hydrology of agricultural watersheds, and more adequate staffing at 
existing soil and water research facilities. 

The National Association of Soil Conservation Districts unquali- 
fiedly supports the recommendations in Senate Document 59, includ- 
ing the budgetary estimates. We have prepared a brief pamphlet in 
our own printing shop, summarizing the information in this document. 
We are distributing it to our membership and we are pleased to supply 
copies of it to the members of this committee. 

On page 10 of this pamphlet we make the following recommenda- 
tions: 

That the Congress appropriate for fiscal year 1961 the 
Department’s total estimate for construction of needed soil and 
water conservation research facilities, $20,205,000. 

That the Congress appropriate one-third of the Depart- 
ment’s proposed increase in operating funds in fiscal year 1961, 
another third in 1962, and the full increase in 1963. This would 
bring the level of operating funds up to the necessary $26,022,000 
in 1963. 

We recognize that these recommendations would bring about a 
rather significant increase in soil and water conservation research 
within the Agricultural Research Service. We believe this position 
is justified. Research started today cannot bring about accomplish- 
ments overnight. We need to prepare now for what we will require 
10, 20, and 30 vears from now. Senate Document No. 59 amply shows 
that we are facing urgent soil and water problems in our conservation 
program now. A vigorous attack on these problems must start now 
to assure protection and efficient use of the Nation’s two most vital 
natural resources in the years and decades to come. 
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The proposed construction program we are requesting will cost 
about $20 million. This is a significant item. On January 18, this 
year, the Washington Evening Star pointed out that the President’s 
budget recommends an appropriation of $389 million for Federal 
buildings in Metropolitan Washington. We presume that all of these 
buildings are needed, but we also feel that our request of about 5 
percent of the funds scheduled for Washington, D.C., for research 
facilities to be constructed at about 30 different locations in many 
parts of the United States where soil and water problems are serious, 
is just as necessary—and modest by comparison. 

We note that the President’s budget recommends a total appro- 
priation of over $8 billion for many kinds of research and development 
for fiscal year 1961. This figure is 6 percent above that appropriated 
for fiscal year 1960, and 25 percent above the fiscal year 1959 appro- 
priation. Most of these research funds are for projects pertaining to 
national defense. We do not question that this great effort is neces- 
sary. Certainly for the United States to remain free it must be strong 
But the wealth needed for this vast defense effort must come from 
somewhere. Our national wealth is dependent on our combined effort 
applied to the effective use of our natural resources. And our two 
most valuable natural resources are productive land and water. 

In view of the importance of our land and water resources, and the 
urgent need to develop new and better technology for their conserva- 
tion and wise development, we are at a loss to understand why the 
President’s budget fails to recommend a significant increase in funds 
for soil and water conservation research. In fact, the budget recom- 
mends that soil and water conservation research in the Agricultural 
Research Service be cut by $121,300. 

We ask that you not only restore this unjustified cut, but we also 
urge you to give favorable consideration to our national plan for 
meeting soil and water conservation research needs. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Finally, we want to emphasize our support for the agricultura] 
conservation program. 

District supervisors regard cost sharing as one of the basic and 
valuable elements in furthering their district programs. Conservation 
cost sharing, used in combination with belbeiad! assistance, has been 
an effective aid to farmers in getting soil and water conservation 
accomplished on the land. It has made an important difference, 
especially in these days of declining farm income, in maintaining our 
progress with programs of planned conservation for entire farms and 
ranches. 

We urge an intensified use of conservation cost sharing on land 
treatment measures in approved watersheds. 

We believe there is need for an advance authorization of $250 
million for ACP in 1961. 

There is one other matter about the ACP appropriation that we 
want to mention. That is the transfer of ACP funds to SCS. 

For 10 years the Appropriation Act supplying funds for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has provided for the transfer of up to 5 percent 
of the ACP funds allocated to a county to SCS for technical services 
needed in installing conservation practices with ACP cost sharing. 
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For the past several years, this transfer has ranged between $7 and $8 
million per year. 

In times past, this transfer of ACP funds to SCS has presented 
problems to soil conservation districts. In some areas it has strained 
working relationships between the local SCS staff and county ASC 
committees. 

Simplified transfer procedures have been put into effect for 1960. 
While these appear to be much more efficient than the costly system 
used last year, we still have a county-by-county transfer and this 
continues to be time consuming. The SCS technicians assigned to 
help our districts could better devote the time they now spend on 
transfer bookkeeping to working with farmers and ranchers. 

We believe that funds for SCS services to the ACP should be made 
available at the national level instead of through county-by-county 
transfers. It would be a far more efficient system, we believe, and a 
service to agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we thank you for 
this opportunity to express our views on these important appropriation 
matters. I would like to have the attachment to my statement placed 
in the record, 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be fine. 

(The attachment is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1960. 
Mr. Gorpon K. ZIMMERMAN, 
Executive Secretary, 
The National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ZIMMERMAN: In response to your letter of February 17, 1960, we are 
supplying you with the requested information on the relationship of the 1961 
budget to progress in the small watershed program authorized by the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 

1. The reduction in watershed planning funds from $4,900,000 to $3,500,000 
will require a reduction in Federal planning parties from the present 42 to approxi- 
mately 30. Since the planning parties are composed of a group of individual 
specialists each of whom is necessary to carrying out the complete planning 
operation, it is not desirable to divide these parties. Therefore, parties operating 
in some 12 States will have to be discontinued under this proposal. The remaining 
parties stationed in adjacent States will be designated to serve the States in which 
parties are discontinued. We will continue to make every effort to provide 
equitable planning assistance within the available funds in all States. 

The increased allowance for planning in the fiscal year 1960 appropriation to 
$4,900,000 and the increased non-Federal contribution to planning of $1,100,000 
is bringing about an imbalance between the number of watersheds planned and 
ready for installation of works of improvement and the amount of funds available 
and budgeted for installation. For this reason the 1961 budget proposes a reduc- 
tion in planning funds of $1,400,000 while proposing an increase in installation 
funds of $5 million. 

In fiscal year 1959, 80 watershed plans were completed and projects authorized 
for operations. It is estimated that an equal number of plans will be completed 
and watersheds authorized during the current fiscal year 1960. The number of 
plans completed in fiscal year 1961 will probably be substantially the same because 
most of the planning on these watersheds authorized will be done during the cur- 
ren fiscal year. The number of additional watersheds in which planning will be 
undertaken during fiscal year 1961 will, however, decrease proportionately because 
of the reduced number of parties. 

The 1961 budget estimates that 50 plans will be authorized for operations during 
that year as compared with 80 in each of the 2 preceding years. Planning work is 
currently going on in 219 watersheds out of which it is expected that about 50 
plans will be completed and approved before the end of this fiscal year. 

2. Out of the total available funds of $30 million projected in the 1961 budget 
for the watershed protection item, we estimate that approximately $16,265,000 
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will be available for obligation on works for improvement in watershed planned 
to be under construction during that fiscal year. This assumes no carryover of 
funds into fiscal year 1962. This amount includes the cost of providing accel- 
erated technical assistance for land treatment, installation services for the struc- 
tural measures, and construction funds to be made available under project agree- 
ments to local organizations. We estimate that during the current fiscal year 
1960 the amount that will be obligated for watersheds estimated to be under 
construction will be $12,776,964. The amount actually obligated for works of 
improvement in watersheds under construction in fiscal year 1959 was $18,534,000. 

3. The proposed 1961 budget estimates that 164 projects will be under con- 
struction during 1961 as compared with 137 projects under construction during 
fiscal year 1960 and 105 projects under construction during fiscal year 1959, 
We estimate that the amount of funds available per project for those projects 
under construction in 1961 will be approximately $99,000, assuming no carryover 
into fiscal year 1962. This compares with $93,000 per project in fiscal year 1960 
with an estimated carryover of $2,250,000 into fiscal year 1961. The amount 
of funds obligated per project under construction in fiscal year 1959 was $176,514, 

4. We estimate that about 380 watersheds will be planned and authorized or 
ready for authorization for installation of works of improvement by the end of 
fiscal year 1961. The 1961 budget estimates that 310 watersheds will be author- 
ized for assistance in installation by the end of fiscal year 1961. 

5. The 1961 budget estimates show that 260 projects are expected to be author- 
ized for operations by the end of fiscal year 1960. Experience to date has indi- 
cated an average lag time of slightly less than 1 year between the date of author- 
ization and the signing of the first project agreement for construction. Therefore, 
260 projects could be expected to be completed, in construction, or ready for 
construction by the end of fiscal year 1961. The 1961 budget provides for 164 
projects to be in construction during fiscal year 1961. Ten projects will have 
been completed in prior years. Deduction of 174 projects from the 260 indicates 
a potential of some 86 projects that may be ready for construction but cannot be 
provided with construction funds in fiscal year 1961. 

6. The 1961 budget proposes that the increase of $5 million will be used to 
initiate construction work on an estimated 32 additional projects involving total 
Federal costs of approximately $28,900,000. The estimated number of 32 new 
projects on which construction would be initiated during the fiscal year 1961 is 
based on the average Federal cost per project to date. 

We trust that this information will provide you with the facts you requested 
concerning the 1961 budget proposal for the watershed protection and flood pre- 
vention program. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Holmes, we are indeed glad to have your state- 
ment, We know of the long-time interest of your organization in the 
Soil Conservation Service, ‘particularly in the district conservation 
approach. We note with approval the recognition of the value of your 
work toward the ACP program. We also note your recommendation 
that the Soil Conservation Service 5 percent transfer be at the national 
level, which in times past has been before us. 

I will repeat again that, if this were done at the national level, based 
on our experience earlier, the ACP people would feel they must stand 
in line for your services. They feel that if you have to come to the 
county for your money, you will render better service to get your 
money. Under your proposal it would be like it was formerly,when 
they felt they had to wait too long for service. 

There is considerable opposition in the other body to even doing it at 
the State level. I have had conferences on this and there are some that 
feel that at the State level it would be all right. But I repeat that, in 
my opinion, if the Congress were to transfer an appropriation of 5 
percent, over to your service, the next year you would just get so much 
money and you would be just where you are without the 5 percent. 

Secondly, if you get it by transfer at the Department level, you will 
stir up all the opposition of the ACP people who in times past, have 
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trained their own technicians, and at. one time you had duplicate 
services. In fact, in our investigation on that it showed that fre- 
quently you had an ACP person having to approve the work of a 
Soil Conservation Service graduate engineer. So there are a lot of 
things involved in this problem. 

This committee is vitally interested in conservation, as vitally 
interested as any group in the Nation. We have shown our support of 
the Soil Conservation Service through the years—and it certainly 
continues. I know every man on this committee is interested in it. 
However, we are up against the problem of additional funds for new 
districts, with the tremendous wave of publicity against all the 
expenditures in the name of agriculture, and with the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture pointing it out themselves. 

The House 3 weeks ago refused to restore $675 million in capital 
impairment of the Commodity Credit Corporation, which is the 
backbone of the whole farm program, against the best presentation 
that this committee could make. We are working in a period where 
we have to be realistic, and where it is extremely hard to get through 
the Congress necessary funds. 

I mention that so that you may realize that this is not an easy time 
for us to exceed budgets. We agree with you; but our agreement is 
not worth 2 cents unless we get it through the Congress, and the more 
practical we are in recognizing the present conditions, the better chance 
we have to come out with adequate funds. 

I know vou folks over there are just as interested as we are. Due to 
the decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar, you face problems 
similar to ours. I am not going to go into any more detail on this, 
because this is not a new story and there is not much on this that we 
haven’t been into before. 

Mr. Hotmes. Mr. Chairman, I do have three men here. ‘They are 
farmers from the Great Plains section. And if you would permit, I 
would like to have them say a few words. First is Mr. Grady Halbert 
of Crowell, Tex. I will turn it over to him. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have Mr. Halbert with us. May I 
say for the record that Mr. Mahon of Texas called me, and I had the 
privilege of talking with Mr. Halbert about his interest in this program. 

Mr. Halbert, we will be glad for you to make your statement now. 


STATEMENT OF MR. GRADY HALBERT 


Mr. Hautsert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. For my introduction to the other members of the com- 
mittee, | am Grady Halbert of Crowell, Tex., in Ford County, which 
is one of the counties designated as one of the Great Plains counties 
in our State. 

However, with me—I am a Great Plains farmer—I have a fellow 
here from the midsection of the Great Plains sections, as well as one 
from the north. I am representing the southern part of the Great 
Plains area, but I am also a member of my board of supervisors there 
in the lower piece soil conservation district, and have been on that 
district board since 1946, when it was first organized there into a 
district. TI am a native of my county and, incidentally, I was born on 
the farm about half a mile away, which is adjoining the one I operate 
how, which consists of some 3,300 acres of farming and ranching land 
on which I have our Great Plains contract. 
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Since I have been operating this land, I have had the deep convic- 
tion that I have owed a great debt to society and my country for 
posterity’s sake for the protection of that land, for my hope that some- 
time even my great grandchildren, and their children if I should be 
fortunate enough to have such, would perhaps have a livelihood from 
this same land. Consequently, I have been a cooperator in my soil 
conservation district ever since we have had that district, and I have 
been attempting all this time to restore some of this land back to what 
should be its natural state. I would like to say, in conjunction with 
that, that the Great Plains program has been the first and only pro- 
gram that has given me a real chance to protect and improve all of 
that 3,300 acres. Of course, I have participated in other programs 
which have been good, yes—I am proud of them—they are splendid— 
but from that standpoint they have been somewhat stopgaps; but the 
Great Plains program has given me an opportunity to put protection 
over the entire 3,300 acres which I am responsible for at this time. 
To me, now, it is a long-term conservation plan; it is carried out on a 
scheduled basis with the kind of cost shares of only permanent-type 
practices that have guaranteed me until I get the job done. I realize 
there is a real task there to be done, and it is mine. 

It is true it applies to my conservation plans, no one else’s. 

Another thing I like about it, which is so wonderful, about the Great 
Plains program, is that it issomething which was not handed to me, but 
one which was not dictated to me by anyone, but one in which I had the 
opportunity of helping to formulate the parts of the contract there 
which I am beginning to carry out with our Government there, and 
their assistance. This is better than any other program that I have 
been able to participate in, in that this is truly a one-package deal, and 
it is a continuing program only from the standpoint of the contract 
date on my contract there, and I like that, and I feel that you fellows 
here like that, also. 

On that same contract I am carrying out numbers of practices. 
For example, terracing, water waste, livestock ponds for better dis- 
tribution of grazing, deferred grazing, stubble mulching, and any 
number of them. 

In addition to that, I have taken some 10 to 20 percent out of my 
cropland and put it back into grazing land. _ I firmly believe, and J am 
hoping that you will agree with me, that truly the Great Plains pro- 
gram is one which is helping to stabilize agriculture in that section of 
the United States. I firmly believe it is an investment in the future. 

As I said, I believe that about my own farm, and I firmly believe 
also it is a wise investment for our Government. 

{ would like to substantiate that by this statement: Only a few 
years ago when we had a severe drought in this same 10-State Great 
Plains area, I recall very well that our Government spent some 
multiple millions, $75 million, perhaps, in that very area there for 
emergency and relief programs which today there is no evidence left. 
Yes, it was fine; it helped a great deal, which we are grateful to you 
for, but what I am talking about, it was not permanent and it didn’t 
correct anything. So I think a drought will come again. I am quite 
sure we will have droughts again. For that reason, I feel that we 
have a permanent program under there which will help us to help 
ourselves and our country as well. 
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With your permission, I would like to introduce to you Mr. George 
Ott from Reeder, N. Dak., who is a contracting Great Plains farmer 
from the northern section of the Great Plains. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We would be glad to hear from Mr. Ott at this 
time. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE OTT 


Mr. Orr. Gentlemen, I am George Ott from Hettinger County, 
southwestern part of North Dakota. We call it the Banana Belt of 
North Dakota, because our weather actually isn’t as serious as it is 
in many other parts. I am a farmer and a rancher, and I live on the 
farm that my father homesteaded. He homesteaded in that area in 
1903. It consists of 1,760 acres of farm and ranch land, and up until 
the Great Plains program started, we had an ACP available for our 
use, and when I heard of the Great Plains program I contacted the 
work unit man. He came out and made adjustments in my farm, 
making it possible for me to go from a wheat farm to 1,175 head of 
sheep. This year along I am taking out of cultivation 320 acres of 
pric e-supported crops and putting it into grass, and my goal is to take 
my sheep unit up to about 2,000 head. 

‘One of the real advantages of this program is the fact, and the 
intent was not there, that it has been a production adjustment program 
for me from price-supported crops to livestock. 

Now, to bring some figures out, for permanent conservation, for 
each dollar spent of ACP in our county, ACP spent $137,000, and out 
of that $137,000, 10 percent went for permanent conservation. And 
against the Great Plains program in our county you spent $37,000, 
getting over three times the permanent conservation that ACP had. 

Also, some more figures, the Great Plains figures on permanent 
conservation come to $18 an acre in our county against $106 an acre 
for the soil bank. Besides, the soil bank doesn’t actually go over too 
well in Hettinger County. 

With the Great Plains, we are able to keep the people on their 
farms and have no complaints from the businessmen. They have the 
business, and at a great saving to the Government. 

Thank you. 

Mr. MarsHautu. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Harsert. Thank you, Mr. Ott. 

Also, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to introduce 
a contracting farmer from Arcadia, Nebr., Mr. Don Luedtke. 

Mr. Marswatu. Mr. Luedtke, we are glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD LUEDTKE 


Mr. Lugeprke. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Don Luedtke. I own a 290-acre farm in Valley County, 
and to me, now, this Great Plains, as a young farmer starting out, is, 
[ feel that it might mean the difference for me of either staying on the 
farm or getting ‘off the farm. 

I know there is a lot of these Great Plains contracts in my particular 
area, and to really know the program, I think a fellow has to yet out 
and see it. I mean, to really be impressed by it, it has done a tre- 
mendous job in our territory; I mean, as far as conservation is con- 
cerned. And I think that in my area I have got a farm on each side 
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of. me: that is protecting my farm, and by that—I know I have got 
a mep here, ‘that I would rather show you gentlemen, other than take 
the time in speaking. If I can do that, I am sure you would like to 
see it. 

Mr. MarsHautu. Youmay dothat. You appreciate, of course, that 
there is no way we can put the map in the record. 

Mr. Lueprke. I would like to point out some things on it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Marswauu. You can explain it so that it will appear in the 
record, so that what you explain is in the record. That is perfectly 
permissible. But you will have to do it in such a way, because your 
map won’t be made a part of the record, due to tec -hnical limitations. 

Mr. Lureprxe. I would like to get you gentlemen, if you have not 
been out in our area, a little more acquainted with what has been 
done. By this map I think I can probably show it to you. I think 
this is a pretty good illustration of just what is being done in my 
particular area 

This is my farm right here [indicating], and I have got—there is a 
farm up here above me. I have got a lot of bottom land, and there 
is about 80 acres here of bottom land, that you can see here, is a 
lagoon. ‘This is going to be a tremendous help to me, because I have 
got a lot of water off of this farm here, and this farm and this farm 
here [indicating], and this being bottom in here, it all graded, or drained, 
shall I say, into that area. These other gentlemen, I feel 30 percent 
of my farm is going back to grass. By taking our less productive 
land out and concentrating a little bit more on our better land—and 
by that I don’t think that we can say that we are contributing to our 
surpluses, because in this area we do mostly general farming. It is 
corn and small grain and wheat and cattle, which are raised in that 
area. And by this, having a complete conservation program here, I 
think it is going to do a lot of good. 

One thing now that I would like to point out on this here, if by 
ACP payments a lot of this work would never have been done, if we 
had not had it; I know I would surely never have had my farm setup 
and had all these conservation measures made up here, if I had some 
program like this, which hadn’t come along. 

I am sure that is the way with all these other farmers in that 
particular area. It seems like the ACP is a good program, but it is 
just not complete enough to do the job, and I think that there is a 
pretty good example right there of the Great Plains in action. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for hearing us Great Plains contracting 
farmers from our various agencies, and thank you, Mr. Holmes, for 
permitting us farmers to give a little concrete evidence of that which 
vou testified to. 

Mr. MarsHa.. | appreciate vour statements. I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of the Great Plains work out in North Dakota, 
but, unfortunately, the day I was there you had one of your blizzards 
so I didn’t get out to see the land as much as I would like to have, but 
I did have a very interesting day in talking over with some of your 
people up there these matters you have touched on. I appreciated 
some of the fine work that was being done. 

Mr. Holmes, do you have anything further? 

Mr. Hotmes. Mr. Chairman, that is all, unless vou have some 
questions. 
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Mr. Bucn. Might I mention this $121,300 cut off from the soil and 
water research? I think we are working just as tight as we can work 
on that, and I would urge you to see if it could be put back in. 

Mr. Marswauu. I| think the record of this committee is pretty clear 
of our interest on soil conservation, and, as vou realize, we are faced 
with some very difficult budget problems, this vear particularly, and it 
seems as though some of those problems are a little more difficult to 
meet than otherwise. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE H. MAHON 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for 
hearing Mr. Grady Halbert from my area on the Great Plains program. 
| have a very great interest in this program, which I requested Mr. 
Whitten, the chairman, to consider, and I hope to have the opportunity 
of talking personally with the various members of the subcommittee, 
and later I would like to add a statement in regard to what we con- 
sider to be the very great and urgent need for some expansion in the 
Great Plains program. 

Mr. MarsHauty. Thank you, Mr. Mahon. We are pleased to have 
you come here. I know that you in your committee are facing the 
same problems that we are in this committee. But I do want you to 
know that we are deeply interested and impressed. 

Mr. Halbert, Mr. Holmes, and you other gentlemen, we appreciate 
very much your coming before the committee. We think you have 
presented some fine testimony and some fine statements, and we 
assure you that this committee will be interested in the work you are 
doing. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Marshall, I want to join with you in thanking 
Mr. Holmes and all of the members who have appeared at this time. 
Especially the gentlemen from the Great Plains section. I certainly 
enjoyed your fine statements, and we appreciate all of you people 
coming in at this time. 

Mr. Hotmes. We want to thank you gentlemen. You have been 
mighty nice to us, and we certainly want to say thank you again. 

Mr. ANpersEN. Mr. Chairman, may I join in thanking our colleague 
from Texas, Mr. Mahon, for arranging the presentation we have just 
heard. It has been my pleasure and privilege to serve many years on 
the full Appropriations Committee with Mr. Mahon and I have de- 
veloped a great personal respect for his abilitv and integrity. We 
are fortunate, as is our Nation, to have a man of his stature serve on 
this important committee. 


Pouuttry INSPECTION 
WITNESSES 


HAROLD M. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 

DR. ALFRED VAN WAGENEN, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, NORTHEASTERN POULTRY PRODUCERS COUNCIL, INC. 

JOSEPH PARKER, CHAIRMAN, MARKET DEVELOPMENT COMMIT- 
TEE, INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN POULTRY INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Marswautu. The committee will be in order. We will be very 
pleased at this time to hear from Mr. Harold Williams, the president 
of the Institute of American Poultry Industries. 
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Mr. Witurams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

With me is Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, director of research and de- 
velopment, Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, Ine., and Mr, 
Joe Parker. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We have a very high regard for Mr. Parker. He 
worked with the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Parker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Van Wacenen. Mr. Chairman, all I would like to say is that 
our board met yesterday and today, and we have gone over this state- 
ment Mr. Williams is going to give, and we are in unanimous accord 
with it. 

I might say for emphasis that the poultry producers are just as 
active as are the others. 

Mr. Wiuurams. Mr. Chairman, I am Harold M. Williams, president 
of the Institute of American Poultry Industries, Chicago, Ill. The 
Institute of American Poultry Industries is a nonprofit organization 
chartered by the State of Illinois nearly 35 years ago. Its member- 
ship includes processors and distributors of poultry products in addi- 
tion to producers, breeders, hatcherymen, and other allied interests, 
More than 90 percent of our processor members are small business- 
men, many of them family operations which have developed through 
the years and grown up with the industry. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that this is a joint statement on behalf 
of the following national and regional poultry organizations, who are 
equally interested in adequate appropriations for the effective admin- 
istration of the Poultry Products Inspection Act. The following or- 
ganization concurred with this: 

The Alabama Poultry Industries Association; DelMarVa Poultry 
Industry, Inc.; Georgia Poultry Federation; Georgia Poultry Proces- 
sors Association; Minnesota Poultry, Butter & Ege Association; Na- 
tional Poultry, Butter & Eg: Association; National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Pacific Dairy & Poultry Association; Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Association; and the Institute of American Poultry Industries. 

As Dr. W agenen said, the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council 
also concurred, and also the American Poultry & Hatchery Federation 
just concurred yesterday. 

The subject of adequate appropriations for the administration and 
carrying out of the provisions of the Poultry Products Inspection Act 
which went into effect on January | 1959, is a matter of major im- 
portance and of great concern to the poultry industry and to the 
consuming public. This act was not a measure which came lightly 
into being. On the contrary, this particular piece of legislation was 
the subject of exhaustive hearings and careful condition by the legis- 
lative committees of both the Senate and the House during two sessions 
of the Congress. 

C ompulsor: y poultry inspection for a number of years has been given 
intensive study by the entire poultry industry, by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, U.S. Public Health Service, Food and Drug 
Administration, State, county and city officials, labor organizations, 
women’s clubs, and others. The legislation finally enacted had the 
support of these and similar organizations. 

There is no question but that adequate funds should be appropriated 
to administer the Poultry Products Inspection Act fairly and in ac- 
cordance with its terms. 
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Because of the lack of sufficient funds to carry out the act in ac- 
cordance with its terms, the Department of Agriculture in 1959 
adopted procedures which, in effect, nullified important features of 
the act. The result is that inspection has not and is not now being 
provided as directed and the act is not being fully and fairly carried 
out. 

To stretch the available funds sufficiently to provide inspection to 
all eligible slaughtering and eviscerating operations, the Department, 
in 1959, adopted a so-called exempt procedure for what it described 
as further processing operations. These operations include prepara- 
tion of poultry products into convenience food items after the 
slaughtering and evisceration of the poultry. 

This so-called exemption procedure in fact is not an exemption at 
all. It merely results in the denial of the use of an inspection legend 
on the product which is subject to regulation under the act. These 
products which fall within the classification of further-processed 
products cannot be marketed in commerce unless they contain only 
poultry meat which is federally inspected and unless they are prepared 
in plants which are constructed and operated in full compliance with 
U.S. Department of Agriculture plant, facility, and sanitary regu- 
lations. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the product is not permitted to bear an 
inspection legend showing the true fact that it is prepared of federally 
inspected poultry meat and that it is prepared in a plant operating 
under Federal regulation. On the contrary, the product is required 
to be labeled in a manner to indicate that it is exempted from the 
provisions of the Poultry Products Inspection Act. This is contrary 
to the fact. It is misleading to the public. It is injurious to the 
poultry industry, in that such product is denied the benefit of a proper 
inspection legend and is required to carry a legend which is in fact 
derogatory since it implies that the consumer of such product will not 
have had the protection of inspection under the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act. 

This is an intolerable situation which has been imposed because 
sufficient funds have not been requested or appropriated to permit 
inspection of the preparation of poultry products as directed by the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act. This is a situation which should 
not be permitted to continue. 

We understand the President’s budget includes an amount approxi- 
mately the same as that appropriated last year for carrying out 
inspection under the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

As you know, the amount appropriated last year was not sufficient 
to provide inspection for all activities made subject to the act. 
Because of the lack of funds to provide inspection as directed by the 
act, the Department took administrative action to limit its inspection 
to the slaughtering process and, in effect, denied inspection under the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act to those operations which it classified 
as further processing. 

Unless the Congress includes in the Agricultural Appropriation Act 
this year sufficient funds to provide inspection for all of the poultry 
operations made subject to the act, the Department will undoubtedly 
continue to deny inspection for these operations. 

In light of this situation, it is difficult for us associated with the 
poultry industry to understand why there was not included in the 
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budget request adequate funds for administering and carrying out 
the act in full. The poultry industry in supporting the enactment 
of the Poultry Products Inspection Act which subjects the poultry 
industry to mandatory inspection accepted the legislation in good 
faith and in the belief that adequate funds would be available to 
carry administration out fairly and in accordance with the terms of 
the act. 

The provisions of the Poultry Products Inspection Act and_ the 
Meat Inspection Act are the same in this regard—this is, they both 
require Federal inspection of these further processed items. The 
appropriation act last year and the budget request this year include 
funds for the inspection of red meat further processed items. Failure 
to provide funds for poultry further processed items, therefore, 
amounts to discrimination and does not give the consumer the pro- 
tection contemplated by the act. 

We estimate that the cost of administering inspection service in 
those plans engaged in the preparation of poultry products would be 
less than $1 million. We feel that this is a matter of real importance 
to the welfare of everyone associated with the poultry and egg in- 
dustry and to the consuming public. We, therefore, request “that 
your Appropriations Committee include adequate appropriations to 
cover further processing as well as slaughtering operations, as author- 
ized and directed by the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

We thank you for the opportunity of presenting our views and 
would appreciate the privilege of answering any questions you may 
have. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Marswauy. Thank you for a fine statement. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I have been concerned about this. I 
can only go back to the fact that we did have what was considered 
adequate inspection in reliable institutions prior to the passage of 
this inspection act. Have you given thought to what might be done, 
other than the continuous increase in Federal funds, to make the 
Poultry Inspection Act a success? 

Mr. Parker. Well, Mr. Horan, last year, when we learned that 
the House bill did not contain any added funds, you might say, for 
this further processing inspection, we did appear before the Senate 
committee, and we did at that time point out the two alternatives. 
One was to provide adequate funds to carry out the inspection directed 
by the act, or, in the alternative, to permit the further processed 
items to be labeled to reflect the true facts, namely, that the further 
processed product contained only federally inspected poultry meat, 
and, No. 2, that it had been processed or prepared in a plant that 
was operating under the Department of Agriculture’s sanitary regu- 
lations; and also that it was labeled in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

The Senate committee, I believe, was under the impression that 
the amount of money that they included in the bill was sufficient to 
provide inspection for everything that should be inspected under the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act, and thereafter , after the appropria- 
tion bill was passed, or at least in process, the Department actually 
proposed a change in its regulations which would, in effect, have per- 
mitted these further proc essed items to be cs arried, to carry a legend, 

Department of Agriculture legend, saying the true facts, namely, 
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that it was processed of federally inspected meat, in a plant approved 
by the Department of Agriculture. That was published, and there 
were objections, not from the poultry industry, but from other sources, 
and apparently, because of those objections which anyone has a right 
to file in the Administrative Procedures Act, they did not change their 
regulation, so that the situation has continued here, where this segment 
of the industry is compelled to carry on its legend information which 
indicates to the consuming public tbat it is a product that has not 
been inspected, which we do not think is a fact. We think it is 
derogatory to the product, and we think that it causes the consumer to 
believe that this is a product that has not had the benefit of inspection, 
when in fact it has. 

The only inspection that it has not had is the fact that it has not 
had an inspector continuously sitting in the plant while the product is 
being cooked in the can, or whatever form the processed item is taking. 

Mr. Horan. I think this is eminently unfair.Will you permit me 
to go off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Marsnauyu. We thank you very much for appearing before the 
committee. 

INsPECTION OF MEAT AND Povu.ttry 


WITNESS 


JOHN A. McCART, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr, MarsHauu. At this time the committee will be pleased to hear 
from Mr. John McCart. 

Mr. McCarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. For the record, I am 
John A. McCart. I am director of legislation, American F ederation 
of Government Employees. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, let me simply say thanks for 
permitting us to appear. 

There are two items, Mr. Chairman, in ra pending Department of 
Agriculture appropriation for the fiscal year 1961, about which the 
American Federation of Government E esses is dee ply concerned: 
the provisions for the inspection of meat and poultry. 

As submitted to Congress, the President’s budget permits the con- 
tinued inspection of meat and meat products, but it does not provide 
funds for inspection of further processing of poultry. It is understood 
that an additional $1 million would be required to permit this vitally 
needed extension of poultry inspection. The American Federation of 
Government Employees is firmly of the opinion that the required 
money for this expansion of poultry inspection should be authorized 
and so recommends to this subcommittee in charge of the Depart- 
ment’s appropriation. 

We urge this subcommittee, therefore, to give serious consideration 
to the urgent need for providing funds for the inspection of further 
processing. Poultry inspection has been gradually extended, first as 
an entirely voluntary program, and later to ine lude mandatory super- 
Vision over certain operations. The results have been most reassuring, 
and the program should be substantially augmented and extended. 

The American Federation of Government E mployees is especially 
interested in the maintenance of the meat inspection program at no 
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less than the approximate level of present operation. This would be 
in consonance with the budgetary request. The additional $237,800 
covers the estimated cost of the pending health insurance program 
and provides for fewer rather than more employees. It is essential 
that Congress provide the funds requested for meat inspection, includ- 
ing the funds necessary to inspect further processing operations. 

It would, in our opinion, not be amiss to increase the funds for this 
vital service to customers, livestock producers, meatpackers, and 
processors. The accomplishment so far has been notable and hearten- 
ing in the knowledge that it so effectively bulwarks the Nation’s 
health. 

Inspection of meat and food products is of paramount importance 
from the standpoint of economies and of health. The industry in- 
volved is the second largest in dollar value—second only to the pro- 
duction of automotive vehicles, parts, and equipment. The fact that 
25 percent of the food dollar is spent for meat indicates its importance 
in the marketplace. Per capita consumption this year will approxi- 
mate 160 pounds. 

The economic significance of the industry is apparent from its 
commanding market position and the enormous volume of its product. 
During the fiscal year 1959 more than 99 million animals were in- 
spected in connection with slaughtering operations. This year it may 
exceed 106 million. 

Federal meat inspectors condemn more than 1 million pounds of 
meat and meat food products every working day. That a great 
amount of inedible meat is prevented from finding its way into the 
retail market is evidenced by the fact that more than 7 percent of 
all food animals that are headed for the market have something wron 
with them. In other words, 7 in every 100 are diseased. Federa 
inspection prevents them from reaching the consumer. The reliable 
meatpacker jor processor would not permit the use of substandard 
animals for food purposes, but only an effective inspection program 
can deal with the dishonest individual in the industry. 

The meat inspection program costs the taxpayers slightly more 
than $21 million at the level of present budget estimates for 1961 or 
authorized expenditures for 1960. This represents a per capita cost 
of 1 centa month. ‘The cost of inspecting the vast processing opera- 
tions is less than the cost of one frankfurter a year. 

When the meat inspection service was established 53 years ago, 
inspection was maintained in 163 establishments in 58 cities. At the 
end of the fiscal year 1959, inspections were being conducted in 1,334 
establishments located in 548 cities and towns. Of this number 529 
were slaughtering establishments and 805 were other establishments 
engaged in meat processing only. 

It is particularly unfortunate that the proposed meat inspection 
operation for fiscal year 1961 will be a smaller organization re quired 
to conduct a larger program. The estimated pe .rsonnel, in many years 
equivalent, because of budgetary limitations, will consist of 29 fewer 
inspectors to conduct inspections in 40 more establishments in 25 more 
cities and towns. 

However, even now it appears that the budget estimate was too 
modest for the current year and that there will be 50 more establish- 
ments and 30 more cities and towns than were estimated earlier. 
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The projected program, predicated on the 1961 budget estimates, is 
shown below in comparison with that in each of the 5 preceding years: 





Man-years of inspection 
Establish- Cities and 





Year ments under| towns in- 

Meat in- Veteri- inspection volved 
spectors narians 

a a caer ihn et lel 2, 289 698 1, 184 471 

Reb.) ST eA bes kee SRE Os 2, 423 699 1, 244 502 

Pai 666 s<cnintenksns bEabennebeendhnssennccen 2, 424 667 1, 300 518 

NR iota task sinc a bccn SE Ma sid Gein i inser comin 2, 489 705 1, 334 546 

SUL tchkbadonchsmmpkadwudhGieidddecmiebdaddsibuie 1 2, 559 1715 1 1, 380 1 §71 

Sli cc:udckdenhs cab absentia akekikwhnd ata 1 2, 530 1715 11, 420 1 §96 


1 Estimated. 


Our recommendation is predicated on the important role of meat 
and poultry inspection in guarding the health of the Nation. The 
processing and marketing of meat and poultry have developed a highly 
competitive industry, and only effective inspection supported by the 
sanction of Federal law affords the protection which is so essential. 

The Poultry Products Inspection Act, approved August 28, 1957, 
provides for the ending after July 1 of this year of exemptions from 
the inspection requirements of the act where it has been determined 
to be impracticable. These exemptions because of impracticability 
relate to poultry processors who conduct no slaughtering or eviscerat- 
ing operations but who engage in further processing operations, such 
as canning, preparing poultry pies, poultry dinners, or cutting up and 
repackaging of ready-to-cook poultry. 

Processors who conduct slaughtering or eviscerating operations as 
well as processing are likewise exempted from continuous inspection 
for the processing activities. However, they are subject to the au- 
thority of the Poultry Division. While all exempted processors do 
not receive continuous inspection, their plants are closely inspected 
initially for compliance with sanitary standards upon the granting of 
the exemption, and are inspected from time to time, but not on a 
day-to-day basis, as are the plans engaged in slaughtering and 
eviscerating. 

There are bills pending which provide for the elimination from the 
1957 act of the provision ending the exemption of further processing 
from inspection after July 1 next. We are opposed to these pro- 
posals, but the practical effect will be the same if there is no increase 
by the Appropriations Committee in the budget request for poultry 
inspection. 

_ As the budget was submitted, it contained no provision for the 
inspection of further poultry processing operations. It will not be 
possible, therefore, for the Department to comply with the mandate 
of Congress in the 1957 act. 

_ The Federal poultry inspection program has come a long way since 
it began as a voluntary program in 1927, supplied to a large soup 
company in the East. By the end of 1928 six plants were operating 
under the voluntary inspection program. Here, as in other types of 
inspection, the industry recognized that its marketing success was 
dependent on a wider acceptance of poultry products by American 
consumers. 
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The need was not only for raising sanitary standards under which 
its products were processed and prepared, but also for improving the 
quality of poultry products offered for sale. Improved methods of 
merchandising ready-to-cook poultry and prepackaged frozen foods 
have increased the volume of poultry processed under Federal in- 
spection each year. By the end of the calendar year 1957, about 353 
plants were operating under the poultry inspection program. That 
number has expanded to 880 at the end of 1959. 

Brief analysis of the tvpe of operation and inspection involved in 
these 880 plants will indicate the area in which inspection may be 
incre ased for the benefit of the American consumer. There are 559 
plants engaged in slaughtering and eviscerating which receive free 
inspection. This is the mandatory portion of the program now in 
operation. The inspection consists of ante-mortem and post-mortem 
examination of birds destined for market, as well as inspection of sani- 
tary conditions and other features of the facilities used in the proc- 
essing of the product. 

In addition, there are 322 plants engaged in further processing 
operations. Of this number, 209 plants, ~ while exempt from manda- 
tory inspection, have chosen voluntarily to submit their products to 
the program. They are paying for the inspection and accept the 
requirement that only inspected birds may be brought in for processing. 
These processors are entitled to use the round-cire cle inspection mark. 

The remaining 113 plants are officially under the inspection pro- 
gram, but they are exempt from continuous inspection and may not 
use the mark indicating an inspected product. It must be stated, 
when their products are shipped, that they are exempted from inspec- 
tion, though this fact does not appear on the container sold to the 
consumer. These plants may, however, be inspected any time the 
Poultry Division decides to do so. 

The poultry inspection program has grown as a result of the 1957 
act. In August 1958, a vear after it was enacted, there was a total of 
367 veterinarians and 354 nonprofessional inspectors assigned to the 
Inspection Branch. On February 29, 1960, there were 536 veter- 
inarians and 1,025 nonprofession: al i inspectors. 

To lessen the sc ope of this inspection or fail to enable it to keep pace 
with the increasing demand for the products involved is to gamble 
with national health and invite unscrupulous trade practices. 

Unless slaughtering and processing operations are under adequate 
inspection, unfit meat and poultry, effectively disguised, may be sold 
for food purposes. Supervision is needed to prevent the use of addi- 
tives which are unsafe for human consumption, or to remove the 
possibility of danger of adding otherwise safe substances to meat and 
poultry products without proper supervision. Vegetables and other 
food products could, without inspection, be combined with meat after 
they are no longer usable. Inspection is also needed to make certain 
that parasitic organisms do not remain alive in processed products 
which are to be cooked sufficiently to kill them. 

It is the viewpoint of our organization that there is a critical need 
for the protection of consumers against diseased and contaminated 
poultry so that they can feel assured that the poultry and poultry 
products they buy are wholesome and prepared under clean and sani- 
tary conditions only if they have been submitted to continuing 
Federal inspection. 
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They are entitled to the protection that has been provided the con- 
sumers of red meats for more than 50 years. And this protection can 
be provided only by eliminating all exemptions from mandatory 
inspection. 

It is also our viewpoint that the consumers of meat and meat food 
products have the right to expect not only continuance of the present 
scope of the meat inspection program, but a reasonable degree of 
expansion proportionate to the increase of consumption. 

This opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to present our views on this 
matter is greatly appreciated. 

If I might take just one more minute, I would like to allude to the 
report of the committee on last year’s Agriculture appropriation bill, 
H.R. 7175, that portion of it dealing with meat and poultry inspection, 
in which the committee directed the Department of Agriculture to 
review the meat and poultry inspection program, to make certain 
that the funds were being used for inspection at the slaughtering 
level, and to review the policies and procedures for the inspection 
of foods, products, and to make a report. 

We don’t know what type of report the Department has made, 
Mr. Chairman, but we sincerely hope that whatever recommendation 
they have made, whatever action the subcommittee and the full 
committee may make, will not result in any reduction in the amount 
of inspection that goes to food products, because, it seems to us, it 
is just as important to inspect sausages and scrapple and hotdogs as 
it is to inspect the animal in the first instance. ‘These products have 
many products added to them in the process, and if the high standards 
of inspection are not maintained, we feel they will have adverse effect 
on the health status of the meat going into the consumer’s hands. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my formal statement. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We thank you for appearing before the committee. 

Mr. McCarrt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 
WITNESSES 


FREDERIC P. LEE, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL ARBORETUM ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

DR. RICHARD P. WHITE, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

JOHN E. GRAF, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. MarsHauu. The committee will be in order. 

We are pleased to have before us Mr. Frederic P. Lee and his asso- 
ciates of the National Arboretum Advisory Council. Will you 
proceed, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, I am Frederic P. Lee. I am a resident 
of Bethesda, Md. I appear here as Chairman of the National Arbo- 
retum Advisory Council. The Council was created by Congress 
specifically in the organic act and is composed of 15 members from 
over the country appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Executive Committee asked me to appear before you. I am 
a member of that Executive Committee. I have with me Dr. Richard 
P. White and Mr. John E. Graf, who are also members of that 
Committee. 

There are two points we would like to make: One is the estimates 
submitted to you do not include the estimate for the administration 
and laboratory building at the Arboretum. Your committee has, in 
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times past, expressed itself on the record as desirous of such estimates 
being submitted. The Senate committee, 2 years ago, specifically 
requested that the amount necessary for that building be submitted 
either in a public buildings bill, if there were one, and if not, in the 
next annual estimate. 

The Department did not do that. It has, however, gone so far as 
to have preliminary plans for the building made and some of the 
appropriation spent for that; also a model of the building. Those 
plans were approved by the Department, submitted to the Fine Arts 
Commission and approved by it. I noted in the Evening Star of 
Washington, January 18, where it states that in the President’s 
budget submitted to you for fiscal year 1961, $389 million in items 
were included for Government buildings in the Greater Washington 
area. I just wish they had increased that amount by $1 million to 
include the building for the Arboretum, but they did not do so. 

The other point that we want to call your attention to is a problem— 
a question of policy. The appropriation for the Arboretum for the 
current year is $733,000. We are informed that the budget estimate 
for fiscal year 1961 is $383,000. That involves a cut of $350,000. 

The Department’s position, I believe, is that that $350,000 in the 
current appropriation represented nonrecurring items and therefore 
could properly be eliminated. I do not question it at all, and agree 
that $350,000 of the existing appropriation was spent for items that 
won’t recur, such as roads, bridges, parking lots, and the like. The 
question of policy, it seems to me, is this: Should the Arboretum 
stand still, as it would have to do under the 1961 estimate, until such 
time as the main building is estimated for, and constructed, or should 
it go ahead and do as much as can be done in the interim. We 
members of the Council have no information as to when the Depart- 
ment will submit estimates for the building. 

One phase of that problem is that you gentlemen have been very 
insistent, both in this committee and in the Senate committee, that 
the Arboretum be fully opened to the public and that facilities be 
made available to the public with as much speed as possible. 

Now, therefore, it seems to our Council that some consideration 
might be given to the question of whether or not appropriations should 
be continued as in the present reduced estimate or increased so as to 
do what can be properly done in the completing of facilities in the 
interim until such time as the building is erected. 

For instance, let me exemplify it by two or three things. Under 
the current appropriation there is provided an amount for green- 
houses. These are not greenhouses for public display, but working 
greenhouses. They will be completed this year, but there is no money 
in the 1961 estimate for operating those greenhouses. That seems 
sort of foolish. We estimate it would take for operation and supplies, 
utilities, and janitor services, about $31,000, and that you would 
need a gardener-superintendent and two laborers, which is $13,000; 
or, total, $44,000. It seems to me it would be justifiable to add that 
to the existing estimate, so that job can go forward. 

It was expected, if the appropriation remained at the present level, 
to use $11,000 for erection of cold frames and materials necessary for 
them, for operation in connection with the greenhouse. You need a 
certain number of cold frames for greenhouse space is valuable and 
cold frames can be substituted when the plants have been propagated 
and started on. 
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It was expected, in the current year, to finish the stabilization of 
Hickey Creek by 100 feet of concrete wall and 200 feet or riprap to 
prevent the flooding and to erect a certain portion of the fencing that 
had fallen in as a result of the wash and operations in connection with 
constructing some parklands nearby. 

However, greenhouse costs ran about $20,000 in excess, which is 
just about the cost of finishing up this streambank work. 

It seems to me it might well be that that $20,000 be included in 
next year’s appropriation to prevent the possibility of damage, and to 
get the show more nearly on the road. 

The final thing I wanted to mention is this: About half of the Ar- 
boretum, 200 acres, is not now planted. That isa big job of planting. 
If it were done with the present force and present funds, I don’t 
think I am far out of line in saying that it would take 15 or 20 years 
todo that job. It seemed to us that now that the roads and the physi- 
cal facilities are done, the next big job of making the Arboretum more 
accessible to the public, as well as scientists and others, is to do the 
remaining planting job. 

It ought to be done, it seems to us, rapidly, in the course of 3 years 
or so. To do that, as nearly as we can estimate, would cost about 
$740,000, because you would have to do it through contract labor and 
contract materials to a large extent. You would need architects for 
design of various features. You would need material for soil amend- 
ment, grading, and also the plants themselves. If you completed 
this work in 3 years, that would require about $246,000 a year. 

So the mere fact that there are some nonrecurring items, as last 
year and every year for a considerable time in the past, does not 
mean, it seems to us, that it is justifiable to establish a policy that the 
Arboretum should now stand still until we have that main building, 
but, to the contrary, some of these other things should be done while 
we are waiting for the main building, so as to be shipshape as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Lee, you have appeared before us for a good 
many years, and I respect your judgment and also that of the other 
gentlemen I see with you here today. 

How much would it take to complete the entire arboretum, as this 
subcommittee has envisioned it in recent years? How much in cash 
would you say, how much total appropriation would do the job as 
we want to see it done? 

Mr. Lez. You gentlemen in a report a few years ago said you 
expected this arboretum to furnish the same sort of service as Kew 
Gardens in London furnishes the British Empire. To do that job you 
have to have an administration-laboratory building in which you can 
house personnel, added personnel, scientific in character, that you 
would need, and have laboratory facilities to do the scientific work. 
That cost was estimated by the Department about a year and a half 
ago as being $1,340,000. Perhaps there may be some increase in cost 
since, but that is roughly the figure. 

The other thing necessary is to complete the major basic planting, 
over 200 acres that are not now planted. That could be done by the 
present force, but would probably take 15 or 20 years, but it should 
be done, in order to get going fully as a scientific institution, with 
much greater rapidity. If done on a contract basis largely within, 
Say, a 3-year period, the best estimate we can make is about $740,000. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, it would take approximately $2 


million to complete the entire project? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. You would then have an institution set to do a 
full job, as was contemplated by Congress, and contemplated by this 
committee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. One further question, Mr. Lee. I wish you would 
make available to the committee, at your leisure, give it to us in the 
form of a brochure or plan, as to how this entire program could be 
completed in a 5-year period from date. 

Mr. Ler. And figuring maintenance, operation, and the completion 
of the capital structure? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That includes the planting you have todo. Would 
you furnish me personally with such a brochure? 

Mr. Ler. We would be glad to. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Lee, we do appreciate your presentation, and 
we are interested. You know the problem we face with budget esti- 
mates being exceeded. 

We continue our deep interest in the arboretum. We will do the 
best we can. 

Mr. Ler. That is all you can do. 


Rurau ELecrriFicaTIoN ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


CLARK T. McWHORTER, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

CLYDE T. ELLIS, GENERAL MANAGER 

OLIN DAVIS, PRESIDENT, CHOPTANK ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
MARYLAND 

BLAINE EATON, MANAGER, SOUTHERN PINE ELECTRIC POWER 
ASSOCIATION, TAYLORSVILLE, MISS. 

HAROLD W. EATON, MANAGER, MORGAN COUNTY RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC MEMBERSHIP CORP., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 

JOHN SARGENT, PRESIDENT, ADAMS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
RUSHVILLE, ILL. 

OLIVER ROSE, PRESIDENT, BUTTE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, NIS- 
LAND, 8S. DAK. 

ERIC A. JOHNSON, MANAGER, WASCO ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
THE DALLES, OREG. 

W. G. NEWTON, MANAGER, SOUTH PLAINS ELECTRIC COOPERA- 
TIVE, LUBBOCK, TEX. 

C. ROYCE DARLING, DIRECTOR, Y-W ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
AKRON, COLO. 

JAMES BASS, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL TELEPHONE COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, ALEXANDRIA, TENN. 

MORTON LANGSTAFF, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL TELE- 
PHONE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

RICHARD A. DELL, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATION AND RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 

KERMIT OVERBY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 

DR. PAUL NELSON, STAFF ECONOMIST 


Mr. Wnarrren. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. | We 
are glad to have with us once again representatives of the National 
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Association of Rural Electric Cooperatives, including the head of 
their legislative committee, Mr. Clark T. McWhorter. 

We will be glad to hear whatever you wish to say to the committee 
at this time, Mr. McWhorter. 

Mr. McW HORTER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Clark T. McWhorter. I am chairman of the legislative 
committee of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
I am here with other members of the committee and with representa- 
tives of the National Telephone Cooperative Association, and the 
general manager and members of the staff of our national association. 

At this time, with your permission, I should like to introduce the 
members of our group: 

First, I should like to introduce the general manager of our associa- 
tion, Mr. Clyde T. Ellis. As many of you know, he is a former 
Member of Congress from Arkansas, and for a great many years has 
been active in the rural electrification program. 

Mr. Wuirten. We are glad to have Mr. Ellis with us. We worked 
with him while he was in the Congress and we have worked with him 
continuously since then. 

Mr. Marswatu. I would like to say I have heard of him, too. 

Mr. Wuirtten. I might say here that Mr. Blaine Eaton, manager 
of Southern Pine Electric Power Association of Taylorsville, Miss., 
was with us last year and I believe met the members of this subecom- 
mittee. Mr. Eaton and I have been long-time friends. He was 
formerly assistant to one of our Mississippi Senators and with that 
start he has progressed rapidly and well. He has done a fine job in 
the Mississippi Legislature and with the REA in Mississippi and now 
as head of this local association. We are pleased to have Mr. Eaton 
with us. He has certainly been a bulwark of strength. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, if I may interject with reference 
to Clark McWhorter, Clyde Ellis, and some of these other gentlemen, 
as far as I am concerned they are always most welcome and I want 
to compliment them on the job they and their associates have done 
for rural America. 

Mr. Wuirten. I will join my colleague at this point, since I intended 
to do it at the conclusion. I wish to say that the REA program has 
meant more to this Nation than anything I can think of. I am 
talking for all America in saying that I am happy to give credit to 
those that have operated it. It is a fine job you folks have done. We 
are pleased at the record. 

As the record now stands, it shows you have done a good job of 
running your association and have looked ahead to the rainy day. 
You have set this up on a business basis with proper reserves and with 
proper attention to running a sound business where you can replace 
things as they are needed and where, in the future, you will be able 
to meet these needs on a continuing basis. We are proud of that fact. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Thank you, 

Mr. Natcner. Mr. Chairman, would you yield to me at this point? 

Mr. Wurrren. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Narcurer. Mr. MeWhorter, naturally we are delighted to have 
you and our friend, Clyde Ellis, and all of you other fine gentlemen 
before us at this time. I would like for you personally to know that 
since I have been a Member of the House, I have called on Clyde Ellis 
and the members of this staff, Richard Dell, Kermit Overby, and sev- 
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eral of the other members here in the Washington office for information 
and assistance on several occasions and they have always been of great 
help tome. I want all of you members of the National Association of 
Rural Electric Cooperatives to know that I think you have a fine staff 
here in Washington. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed, Mr. McWhorter. 


STATEMENT OF MR. CLARK T. M’WHORTER 


Mr. McWuorter. I might say this, that we deeply appreciate the 
attitude that this committee has had toward helping us with rural 
electrification. The program has been probably the most revolu- 
tionary thing, or revolutionizing thing that has happened to rural 
America. 

Now, I would like to introduce Mr. Olin Davis who is president of 
Choptank Electric Cooperative in Maryland. Mr. Davis lives at 
Golt, Md. 

Mr. Blaine Eaton is manager of Southern Pine Electric Power 
Association, Taylorsville, Miss. 

Mr. Harold W. Eaton is manager of Morgan County Rural Electric 
Membership Corp., at Martinsville, Ind. 

Mr. John Sargent is president of Adams Electric Cooperative at 
Rushville, Ill. 

Mr. Oliver Rose is president of Butte Electric Association at 
Nisland, S. Dak. 

Mr. Eric A. Johnson is manager of Wasco Electric Cooperative at 
The Dalles, Oreg. 

Mr. W. G. Newton is manager of South Plains Electric Cooperative 
at Lubbock, Tex. 

Mr. C. Royce Darling is a director of Y-W Electric Association at 
Akron, Colo. 

We have also with us the vice president of the National Telephone 
Cooperative Association, Mr. James Bass, of Alexandria, Tenn. Mr. 
Bass is an attorney and member of the board of De Kalb Telephone 
Cooperative in Alexandria. 

Mr. Morton Langstaff is executive manager of the National Tele- 
phone Cooperative Association. 

Mr. Richard A. Dell is director of our association’s legislation and 
research department. 

Mr. Kermit Overby is our association’s legislative representative. 

Dr. Paul Nelson is our association’s staff economist. 

By way of introduction of myself, Iam a director of Southwest 
Rural Electric Association, at Tipton, Okla. I operate a farm near 
Blair, Okla., where I raise cotton, alfalfa, and livestock, and, in- 
cidentally, sell what I raise at charity prices. 

Mr. Wuirren. We find we are in agrecment with you on another 
thing. 

Mr. McWorter. I also have the honor of representing the State 
of Oklahoma on the board of directors of the National Rural Electric 
Coop rative Association, the national service organization of the rural 
electric systems in the United States. 

NRECA now represents 94 percent of the rural electric systems in 
44 States. These systems have some 4.1 million member-owncrs, 
and, as estimated, this represents in total about 10 percent of the 
entire U.S. population. 
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At this point I would like to discuss some items that you will be 
studying when you take up the rural electrification program. 

First is the matter of the loan fund authorization for the fiscal year 
1961. 

This year, as in years past, we have conducted a survey of all the 
rural electric systems in order to determine as accurately as we can the 
electric loan fund requirements for the next fiscal year. We feel this 
survey gives us a pretty good idea of the actual needs, since it does 
bring together the estimates of those who are at the grassroots in the 
actual operation of the rural electrification program. 

In conducting the survey we try to run it as late as possible—and 
this is important—in order that our figures may be as recent as pos- 
sible. We recognize that the Bureau of the Budget and the REA staff 
itself have to work much further ahead in developing their figures. 
Consequently, we believe it is important for us to try to obtain as late 
information as can be gotten together. And I believe the results over 
the years have been good. Our surveys in the past have helped us to 
arrive at estimates of loan needs that subsequent events proved to be 
fairly accurate. 

We are still tabulating data in our current survey. However, we 
believe we are able at this time to arrive at a good indication of the 
probable loan fund needs of the rural electric systems for the 1961 
fiscal year. 

At the time of our annual meeting, held at St. Louis during the week 
of February 22 of this year, we, as a committee, began to “study the 
loan situation needs. I might say, Mr. C hairman, we are prepared- 
that is, the individuals of this committee and members of our staff 
are prepared—to answer questions that you might want to ask on 
these particular subjects. 

At our St. Louis meeting we made a preliminary estimate of new 
loan fund needs. It was our judgment that the $110 million re- 
quested by the Bureau of the Budget ought to be supplemented by_a 
contingency fund. 

You have utilized the contingency fund in the past and we believe 
this has been an extremely effective method of making sure that ade- 
quate loan funds are available even though applications may fluctuate 
up and down in a manner that cannot be predicted 18 months ahead 
of time. 

At the time of our annual meeting it was our thought that the con- 
tingency fund might be $25 million. However, in view of the more 
recent information we have obtained through our survey, it is now 
our recommendation that you provide a contingency fund of $60 
million. 

In speaking of our annual meeting let me say we deeply appreciate 
the great contribution that one of “the members of this committee, 
H. Carl Andersen, made to the success of our meeting there in St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Wuirren. We know that you couldn’t have had a better friend 
of the REA or of agriculture than our friend and colleague, Carl 
Andersen. This sube ‘committee served under his chairmanship for 
several years. [Later it changed, but there hasn’t been any difference 
in the general attitude of the committee. He has worked untiringly 
for agriculture in the years he has been on this subcommittee. 

Mr. McWnuorter. We appreciate his services very much. 
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It is our recommendation that you provide a $110 million loan 
fund authorization, with a $60 million contingency, to be available 
only if the needs develop. 

If a number of the large loan applications that are now being 
processed are approved in the months ahead, it is possible these recom- 
mended amounts may be inadequate. However, you and the Con- 
gress have been very considerate in handling such situations in the 
past and we are confident you would recommend a supplemental 
appropriation if the need should rise above the contingency that is 
recommended. 

We are concerned, as I am sure you are concerned, that the REA 
Administrator will not have to curtail or delay his processing of loan 
applications that are justified in bringing service to those unserved 
or by the expanding use of electricity in the rural areas. Your record 
in meeting these needs in the past is a record that has earned the 
thanks and appreciation of all our people. 

I wish to turn now to the administrative funds needed to operate 
the REA program. 

It is our understanding that the budget request calls for an REA 
staff equal to that of the current fiscal year. We wish to support 
the budget request in this respect. 

We are not in a position, of course, to know about the details of 
administrative operations. However, we are anxious that the REA 
program will continue to have a staff that is adequate to do a good 
job of administration. 

In addition to the staff of REA itself, the Rural Electrification 
Section of the General Counsel’s Office in the Department of Agri- 
culture is important to the effective workings of the REA program, 
and we urge that you provide funds this Office will need to maintain 
the good work they have been doing. 

Spokesmen for the REA telephone program representing the 
telephone cooperatives through the National Telephone Cooperative 
Association are here to present their views on this phase of the REA 
program, so I shall not go into detail on this subject. 

I would like to say, however, that the rural electric cooperatives 
recognize the necessity of adequate telephone service in rural areas 
at low rates. For this reason we support the telephone cooperative 
program and again urge you to provide for the loan fund needs of the 
rural telephone cooperatives. Other type telephone borrowers from 
REA will undoubtedly present their own needs. 

We understand that the budget request for farm electrification 
research in the research branch of the Department of Agriculture 
has been severely cut, with two important projects—one in Washing- 
ton and another in Kansas—being completely eliminated. This 1s 
unfortunate because there is much good that can come out of such 
research to help the farmer cut his costs and to make better and more 
profitable use of electric power. 

Let me say in passing that as an operating farmer, the amount of 
take-home money that we can make now is so low that certainly 
anything we can do to cut costs will prove helpful in our economy. 

We have studied the work being done by farm-electrification re- 
search in some 14 States and we are impressed with the progress that 
is being made. There is a tremendous potential and we feel the limited 
budget request will severly handicap progress toward this potential. 
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[It was for this reason that our association at its annual meeting last 
month passed a resolution urging that $600,000 be alloted to this 
important work. We also recommend an additional $200,000 for 
research on electroreclamation of alkali soil, a severe problem in some 
western areas. 

In addition to the support of the research projects themselves, we 
urge that you give serious consideration to providing funds for 
adequate facilities for the research work so that we can get the most 
from the work done. We recommend an appropriation of $2 million 
for such facilities and equipment to be located at some suitable place 
for the conduct of research in the broad field of rural electrification. 

On behalf of our entire membership, and our committee, I want to 
thank you for allowing us to present our views to you. We, as members 
of the NRECA legislative committee, have been elected by the rural 
electric systems throughout the country at their regional meetings 
held last fall. All of us serve our respective cooperatives in one 
capacity or another, as directors, managers, or members. If you have 
any questions about the operation of the program in any phase that 
we can answer, please ask them because we would like to talk these 
matters over with you. 

We sincerely thank you for this opportunity to meet with you and 
discuss the rural electrification program’s progress, needs, and 
problems. 

Mr. Chairman, | would like to call on our general manager to make 
any statement [ may have overlooked, or on anything that he might 
have in mind, if that would be agreeable with vou. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Ellis, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a fine statement, as 
presented. 

There is one point I would like to make on the telephone problem, 
and that is that we need good telephone service in the rural areas in 
order to have good electric service. Unless there is telephone service, 
for example, the people cannot report outages when they occur. We 
know that rural lines are more subject to the hazards of the elements 
than city lines are. However, in case of outages there often isn’t 
reporting soon enough. Sometimes there isn’t enough reporting to 
give the central office a pattern of where the outages are. This gives 
an indication of why we couldn’t have good electric service unless we 
have good telephone service in those areas, too. 

I think that is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuitten. Mr. Ellis, we wish to thank you. 

I would perhaps like to ask you this: In the first place, your asso- 
clation accepts it as its opligation to give area service, does it not? 

Mr. McWuorter. That is in our law. 

Mr. Wuirren. Accepting that, about how many customers per 
mile are you now requiring on the average? There may be some 
difference between associations. 

_ Mr. McWuorrter. They will vary among associations and local- 
ities. Some one of our managers, probably Glen Newton, can com- 
ment on the question. What, on vour last loan Mr. Newton, what 
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Mr. Newron. We have no requirement as such per mile. We 
assume in borrowing these funds from the Federal Government what 
we have already assumed and that is that we will provide area service, 
complete area service. Taking the overall, it is about three con- 
sumers per mile. 

Mr. Wuirren. You serve the need of the area which you cover? 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. Does that require you in some instances to serve 
people when there is no aren profit in sight? 

Mr. Newron. In many cases, yes. Many of the services we 
extend are unprofitable | service, but we deal on the basis of the whole, 
Possibly my service isn’t typical, because ours is denser than some, 

Mr. Wuirren. We on the committe are familiar with such wide 
variations. With declining farm population, is it generally true that 
the customers are getting further apart than otherwise, with many of 
your associations? 

Mr. McWuorter. We are in the thin areas now. 

Mr. Wuirren. The thing that helps make up for that, I suppose, 
is the increase in use of current per customer? 

Mr. McWuortrr. Consumption per customer. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, I have talked with Mr. Scott and Mr. Hamil. 
They say there have been some terrific losses by some associations, by 
reason of the recent weather and icing conditions. Has that been 
your experience? 

Mr. McWuorter. Terrific loss. The insurance man at our last 
statewide meeting at Oklahoma asked the question of the coopera- 
tives: About how much loss have you had? He was making a survey 
to determine if he could come up with an insurance program in order 
to cover this service loss. 

There were several of our cooperatives that reported major losses, 
maybe nearer or about the amount of, say, $50,000 at one time, in 
one ice storm. That is a small amount, Mr. Chairman, as compared 
to the loss that some of our cooperatives have had. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Hamil on vesterday told me that for one asso- 
ciation, | have forgotten in what State, the losses in the last week had 
been close to $600,000. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Terrific. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Ellis, what percentage of your associations have 
had to practically rephase the whole operation? When these associa- 
tions started, it was a little single line, so to speak. Now you have 
had to go in and handle much bigger loads and all of that. Has that 
been general with all of vour associations? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. We can say generally that it is universal. The 
systems are doubling their use of electricity about every 5 to 7 veal. 
This has gone on since the beginning. This is a little faster than the 
total electric industry has grown. 

Mr. Wuirren. Have you, in connection with that, finally come 
around to a little more forward planning? 

Mr. Exuts. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. When vou first rephased, you probably didn't 
anticipate the great demand for this service. 

Mr. Exuts. We are having to make studies now projected further 
into the future, and we are having, of course, to deal with many uv- 
certainties, such as the declining farm population, which you have 
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already mentioned, and on that point, too, I would like to say, if I 
may, that we believe there are toward 400 000 idle services now that 
cost something over a half a million dollars to build, that the rest of 
the folks have to pay off. There is not much salvage value. Some 
systems don’t even take up the lines. That means, of course, that 
the people who are still being served have got to pay not only for their 
own, but then have to pav U Tnele Sam bac k for these idle lines also. 

So it does make quite a burden. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you; I believe that’s all. 

Mr. Sanranceto. Mr. Ellis, how do the rates which the cO-ops 
charge compare with the rates charged by public utilities? 

Mr. Exiuis. They vary, depending upon cost of power in the area, 
the density of population, and the usage of electricity—average usage 
among the members. Rarely ever are we lower than the commercial 
power companies. Rarely are we much higher. The power com- 
panies tend to set the standard, partly because this is designed on 
their part. We have to buy about half of our power from them 
wholesale, and they usually see to it that we don’t sell power particu- 
larly to the larger users at any less than they do, and often we have to 
sell at something more than they do. They average from 35 to 100 
to the mile, whereas we have an average of 3 consumers to the mile. 
Both the cost of construction and of maintenance are higher for us. 
Our line loss is greater on our rural electric systems than it is on the 
commercial premises. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

You will recall, Mr. McWuorrer, that at St. Louis I made the 
statement that $4.04 accrued to business generally in the United 
States for each dollar drawn down on REA loans. In other words, 
ve have generated through REA about $14 billion worth of private 
business volume nationwide. 

l asked Mr. Hamil to put in the record the amount of money which 
had accrued to the U.S. Treasury as a result of this $14 billion gen- 
eration in our economy. I have just seen his answer to it—well, 
| had best not state the amount as vet because that section of our 
hearings has not as vet been made public, Mr. Chairman, but I do 
want to say that his answer as provided for the record has more than 
justified my statement that the Treasury of the United States has 
benefitted many times over what any difference on the interest charge 
has amounted to. 

Mir. McWuorren. That is correct, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Warren. Gentlemen, we will be glad now to hear from those 
that might present the case for the telephone program. 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman, before you do that, may I make one 
point here on something you have been interested in. Last year, 
before the committee, and later, Congressman Santangelo asked, 
what is the rural market. Partly because of his request and because 
of the request of the industry, Dr. Paul Nelson, working with agri- 
culture engineers, made a national survey, the first one on our sys- 
tems. We have the results here. I would not ask, unless you want 
it, that this be placed in the record. But we can make copies available 
to you, all of you. The results of the survey are broken down by 
major a has unces, 20 major appliances. ‘The industry has accepte “d 
this, and it s basing its planning on it in part for appliance sales 
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throughout the country. The survey shows more than a_billion- 
dollars-a-year annual market on 20 major appliances. 

Mr. SANTANGFLO. I would like to have that in the record, because 
1 inquired into it this vear, and Mr. Andersen inquired into that 
particular phase of it. 

Mr. Wuitren. We will be glad to have it incorporated in the 
record at this point. 

(The pamphlet referred to follows:) 


RuraL Exvectric APPLIANCE MarKET—A BILLION DOLLAR WHOPPER 
(By Paul Nelson, staff economist, NRECA, Washington, D.C 


It had to come, and now its here—the first real national survey of the rural 
electric appliance market. 

We live today in an environment of facts and figures. Nearly everythine 
we see or do has been counted, computed, or plotted by human or electronic 
brains. A survey, count and projection of the rural electric appliance market 
was inevitable. 

Rural electric veterans knew the market was a whopper. They felt it in their 
bones. Co-op personnel seeing appliance trucks making deliveries, wiring in 220 
volts, watching demand curves and seeing their kilowatt-hour consumption 
rapidly grow, needed no proof that many people were either buying and using 
appliances—or were victims of “‘leaky sockets.”’ 

But appliance manufacturers are a hard headed lot. As a rule, they den't 
base sales plans on mere hunches. They want documentation and they’ve 
howled for it for years. 

Here and there individual systems and statewide organizations had conducted 
surveys. But results could not be applied to the national scope of the rural 
electric program. Now the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
with the help of almost 200 member systems, has completed the first national 
survey. The results are in and speak for themselves. That old feeling in the 
bones has been substantiated. 

The rural electric consumer market is peculiar in a number of ways. The 
average consumer has had electricity for only 11 years or so. In that time he 
has progressed from the 40-watt light bulb to the all-electric home and farm in 
many cases. 

In large part, the rural electric co-ops helped bring about this drastic chance 
for the better. Because they served sparsely populated areas, they needed 
good premeter consumption to operate efficiently. So they have vigorously 
promoted power use. Because they are nonprofit, they have been able to hold 
their electric rates at the lowest possible cost. Electrie living has become a 
meaningful phrase to rural electric consumers. 

This survey shows not only a surprising saturation of appliances, but a very 
significant potential market as well. It is this part of the survey that holds most 
interest for system power use people, the manufacturers, and their sales and 
distributing organizations. 

Let’s look at some specifics: 

Note the tabulations presented in table 1 (saturation data) and table 2, the 
market potential for next year on the 20-odd appliances listed exceeds a billion 
dollars. 

Of course, there are Many More appliances on the market than those included 
in the survey. If the survey included sales potential for these items too, this 
billion dollar figure would be upped considerably. 

In the major appliance category alone, including electric ranges, refrigerators, 
freezers, washing Machines, dryers, and dishwashers, 2.9 million rural electric 
cooperative member families expressed an interest in purchasing one or more of 
these items in 1960. Forty-five percent of them stated they possibly will buy the 
appliance in question. Over 20 percent said they definitely intended to buy. 

Over 1.4 million families expressed an interest in the purchase of other major 
items, including electric water heaters, air conditioning, and television, with more 
than 50 percent of the 1.4 million indicating they possibly would buy the item in 
question and over 45 percent saying they definitely planned to buy. 

Figures and facts show the rural electric appliance market is greater in size and 
potential than ever imagined before, and expanding at an increasing rate. First, 
the availability of electricity, and now its availability at low cost has created 4 
giant market for the appliance industry in rural America. 
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While the market is there, Much of it will be realized only if vigorous power use 
programs are carried out to the maximum. Rural electrics will benefit by in- 
creased and better load. 

Manufacturers, their distributors and dealers will benefit to the extent that 
they bend intelligent and energetic sales efforts toward developing it. 

And most important, the member will benefit from improved selection, service, 
and probably pricing. 





Number of rural electric consumers owning selected appliances as percent of total 
rural electric cooperative aide consumers, 1959! 





Appliance Owned Percent || Appliance | Owned | Percent 

Electric range - - } 1,900, 000 45.3 Electric heating. -..------ 390, 000 | 9.3 

Electric refrigerator | 3, 780, 000 90.1 |) (a) lor more rooms. ___--| 260, 000 6.2 

a) 1-door | 3, 500, 000 83.5 || (b) Whole house_-..--.---} 130,000 | 3.1 

b) 2-loor . -| 280, 000 | 6.6 Electric vacuum cleaner 2, 460, 000 | 58.6 

Electric freezer... -- ae 2, 030, 000 48.4 Electric sewing machine_.- 1, 830, 000 43. 5 

Electric water he ater. an 1, 680, 000 | 40.0 || Electric frypan_- 1, 530, 000 | 36. 5 
Electric washing machine |} 3, 530, 000 | 84.1 || Electric deep fat fryer, sauce- 

G) BUQOURATAG....nccccccccal 990, 000 | 23. 5 |! pan or Dutch oven- 1, 180, 000 | 28. 0 

b) Vireoger type. _....--| 2,540,000 60.6 || Television__......-- __| 3,260, 000 77.5 

Electric dryer. -_-- a ee 480, 000 | 11.5 || Electric mixer. ..........-.-- 2, 650, 000 63.0 

Electric dish washer _____.__- 200, 000 4.7 | Electric toaster..........---..| 2,590,000 61.7 

Air conditioning-_.._-- ae 440, 000 | 10.4 |} Electric blanket_........-----| 910, 000 | 21.6 

a) lor more rooms_____-| 300, 000 7.0 || Electric coffee maker --_---- 2, 110, 000 | 50.3 

b) Whole house. 140, 000 | 34:0) TOI GH 5. cncicecsendaccs 1, 520, 000 36. 2 

| || Electric saw : ..-| 1,050,000 | 24.9 


! Based on a total household membership of 4,200,000. 








Source: National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 


Number of rural electric cooperative members who expressed an interest in purchase of 
selected appliances in 1960 ! 





| | | 
Appliance Don’t | Pos- | Defi- |! Appliance | Don’t | Pos- | Defi- 
know sibly nitely |} know sibly | nitely 
| hi cee iachlicaatilc innate alles aealcie ciaeh ee dE Te aati atidpeenenes 
, aes | os | 
Electric range........----| 201, 600) 243, 600) 113,400 || Electric heating-......- .| 102, 200] 130,200] 46, 200 
Electric refrigerator --- 79, 800] 121,800} 100,800 |} (a) lor more rooms__.| 92,400} 84,000] 25, 200 
a) 1-door_... 50, 400) 88, 200} 67, 200 (b) whole house--..-- 8,400} 50,400} 21, 000 
b) 2-door. ---------| 12,600] 21,000} 33,600 |} Electric vacuum cleaner .| 113, 400| 197,400] 84, 000 
Electric freezer. -| 205, 800) 386, 400) 163, 000 | Electric sewing machine_| 134, 400] 218, 400] 58, 800 
Electric water heater | 168,000) 281, 400| 130, 200 | Electric frypan_-...-...-.} 184, 800) 289,800} 79, 800 
Electric washing ma- | || Electric deep fat fryer, 
chine. ____..........-| 130, 200} 226, 800} 121, 800 | saucepan or Dutch | 
(a) automatic._._......| 79,800} 130,200) 84,000 |} oven...........---..... | 226, 800} 180,600) 46, 200 
(b) wringer type.....--| 37, 800] oan 37, 800 || Television. .........----.| 121, 800} 256, 200} 67, 200 
Electric dryer_.-.....----| 205, 800] 247, 800] 126, 000 | Electric mixer. .....-----| 92,400} 189,000] 54, 600 
Electric dishwasher... 138, 600} 84,000} 33,600 || Electric toaster....-.---.| 96,600] 138,600] 63, 000 
Air conditioning -_-} 109, 200] 231,000] 71,400 || Electric blanket...-_..-- 214’ 200| 205, 800] 79, 800 
(a) 1 or more rooms. _.| 84. 000 197,400} 50,400 || Electric coffeemaker......| 126,000} 159, 600} 42,000 
b) whole house_.- 8,400} 33,600} 12,600 || Electric drill_.....__- ...| 172,200} 184,800} 29, 400 
|| Electric saw. ..- -------| 172,200] 155, 400] 37, 800 





1 In minor instances components may not add to totals due to rounding. In other instances where com- 
ponents do not equal totals, it is due to the fact that the responde nts, for example, in the case of refrigerators 
( did not know whether or not they would purchase a 1- or 2-door refrigerator; however, they were planning 

) purchase a refrigerator 
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Number and percent of total rural electric cooperative member-consumers who 
expressed interest in purchase of selected appliances in 19601 











. ; lj . a 

Appliance Number *] Percent | A ppliance | Number 2] Percent 
Se — —_———|| $$$ _$_$___. —_—— ad 
Electric range_.....-- ’ 558, 600 13.3 Electric heating. -__-- x | 285, 600 6.8 
Electric refrigerator = 302, 400 2 a) One or more rooms. _. 201, 600 48 
(a) 1-door._._- 205, 800 4.8 | b) Whole house__....._-_.-]} 79, 800 1.8 
(b) 2-door...- ; 67, 200 1.6 Electric vacuum cleaner | 394, 800 9.4 
Electric freezer _ - 7 760, 200 18.2 || Electric sewing machine_. a 411, 600 9.8 
Electric water heater__- a 579, 600 13. 7 Electric frypan 554, 400 13.2 

Electric washing machine. - -- 478, 800 10.6 || Electric deep fat fryer, sauce- | 
(a) Automatic 204, 000 6.9 pan or dutch oven.. 453, 600 10.8 
(b) Wringer type. i 138, 600 | 2 Television___- oii 445, 200 10.4 
Electric dryer__- ; 579, 600 13.8 Electric mixer __ 336, 000 | 8.0 
Electric dish washer : 256, 200 6.1 Electric toaster 208, 200 7.2 
Air conditioning 411, 600 9.8 Electric blanket_ 499, 800 11.8 
(a) One or more rooms... 331, 800 | 7.8 Electric coffee maker_- a | 327,600 7.9 
(b) Whole hous« 54, 600 1.3 Electric drill 386, 400 | 9,2 
Electric saw 365, 400 | 8.7 





1 Source: National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
? Equal totals of numbers in table above. See also note to table above. 


Number of rural electric coope rative member-consumers who use qas for selected 
appliance s, and those who plan to switch to electricity in 1960 


Number Plan to switch to electricity 
| who use a a se Se 
gas | 
Don’t know Possibly | Definitely 
a eg A Ft ak a 84, 000 900 500 250) 
Water heater cae : 856, 800 | 17, 100 | 24, 890 7.700 
Ne oe os SE Sach os 1, 696, 800 | 23, 600 37, 500 17, 400 
I UO a 1, 293, 600 11, 700 | 12, 700 | 2, 700 





Mr. SantanGce.o. Mr. Ellis supplied information last year which 
was kind of general and not particular, which didn’t pin it down, so 
[ am very happy to see that you have streamlined it somewhat, to 
give it to us in this form. This is very important as far as the urban 
people are concerned. It shows the relationship to the city folks in 
your particular program, and I am very happy to see that you have 
progressed to a study of it so as to give us this information. 

Mr. Exuts. You might want to recognize in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it is the 25th anniversary of the Rural Electrification this 
year. March 11 is the exact date of the Executive order which created 
it. We are saying, as our theme this year, that rural electrification is 
good for all Americans. 

Mr. Wuitten. We certainly are glad to have you mention that at 
this point. Earlier, during the hearings with the representatives from 
the Department, note was made of it. The progress made in that 
period is certainly outstanding. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Chairman, I might sav that toward the 
end of my statement we referred to resolutions that were passed. 
We would like to submit those also. 

Mr. Wuirren. Without objection, we will have them in the record. 

(The resolutions referred to follow:) 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE DELEGATES OF THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION IN GENERAL SEssSION AT St. Louis, Mo., FEBRuARY 25, 
1960 

REA FINANCED GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION 


Whereas the cost of power to rural electric systems has always been favorably 
influenced by their right and opportunity to generate and transmit their own 
power; and 

Whereas the rural electric systems are constantly faced with the need to provide 
adequate and dependable power for a steadily rising load growth; and 

Whereas power company opposition has extensively and viciously fought us 
when we have had to plan to build our own generation and transmission system: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend REA for continuing to make justified generation 
and transmission loans despite the power company pressures to the contrary; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to investigate these propaganda pressure 
campaigns lest such opposition succeed in blocking urgently needed loans. 

Approved by National Rural Electrie Cooperative Association at St. Louis, 
Mo., February 25, 1960. 


REA AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Be it resolved, That we respectfully request the Congress to authorize and 
appropriate the following amounts to maintain and carry forward the REA 
program during the 1961 fiscal year: 

(a) A new electric loan fund authorization of $110 million and a $25 
million contingeney fund which, with the expected carryover is estimated to 
provide adequate loan funds to bring the electric program through the fiscal 
vear 1961, and 

(b) An administrative fund appropriation of sufficient size to maintain the 
REA staff and the lecal staff at its present level; 

Be it further resolved, That the legislative committee be authorized—as in the 
past—to make final adjustments in the above estimate as may be indicated when 
the NRECA annual loan needs survey is completed; and 

Be it further resolved, That we strongly support the National Telephone Coop- 
erative Association in its recommendations for loan funds as expressed in that 
association’s resolution as follows: 

“Whereas the National Telephone Cooperative Association is aware of the 
financial needs of telephone cooperatives for the fiscal year of 1961; and 

“Whereas we do not have information pertaining to the financial needs of 
commercial borrowers; and we may over or underestimate the needs of commercial 
borrowers; and 

“Whereas, a survey is being made as to the needs of the cooperatives by 
NTCA, in order that the appropriate committees of Congress may be presented 
a realistic estimate as to the financial needs of the telephone cooperatives: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That $50 million be set aside for use by cooperative borrowers in the 
rural telephone program of REA or so much as the survey might determine.’’ 

Approved by National Rural Electric Cooperative Association at St. Louis, 
Mo., February 25, 1960. 


INTEREST RATES AND TIGHT MONEY 


Whereas all segments of our economy—including rural electric cooperatives, 
rural electric consumers, farmers, workers, small businesses, educational insti- 
tutions, hospitals, home builders, and in fact all consumers and all levels of 
government—are direct and indirect victims of the current high-interest, tight- 
money policies, which force them to pay billions a year more for the goods and 
services they need without in any way improving the quality or quantity of those 
goods and services; and 

Whereas a concerted drive is underway to impose these tight-money policies on 
rural electrification by increasing the REA interest rate; and 
_ Whereas the high-interest, tight-money policies strike at an essential criterion 
in the successful REA program, low-cost capital, a fact which enables rural 
electric systems to provide reliable areawide electrie service on a continuing basis 
to all in territories of sparse population and in the face of a constantly worsening 
farm situation; and 
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Whereas high-interest, tight-money policies have not only failed to curb the 
spiral of inflation but on the contrary have materially contributed to inflation 
by sending interest rates to the highest level since just before the 1929 crash, and 
have jacked up the cost of living to the highest figure in history: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, as a segment of the population concerned with the welfare 
of the entire population, recognize that these unsound money policies are a threat 
not only to our rural electrification program, but to the economic stability of 
the communities we serve and to the whole country, and must be corrected before 
our program and the economy are more seriously hurt; and be it further, 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to take positive action on proposals to: 


(1) Halt further interest rate increases on all counts, including the REA | 


rate which is one of the few still keyed to the needs of the consumer rather 
than the moneylender, and 
(2) Reduce interest rates back to levels that will permit sound expansion 
of our economy, the development of our natural resources and promote the 
welfare of our citizens. 
Approved by National Rural Electric Cooperative Association at St. Louis, 
Mo., February 25, 1960. 


FARM DEPRESSION AND RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Whereas the general farm economy is the backbone of our program, and when 
it suffers falling prices and depressed conditions, our systems cannot help but feel 
the bad effects; and 

Whereas millions of farmers in many parts of the country are not sharing in 
the current prosperity but are going broke, leaving our system areas and are 
heading for the cities; and 

Whereas idle services representing investments made for facilities no longer 
earning any revenue now total 400,000 and constitute a financial burden that 
existing consumers must carry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress, our Government leaders, and the public to 
give attention to the seriousness of this situation which is sapping the strength 
of our systems, and devote the energy and ingenuity needed to restore our farm 
economy to a state of parity with the rest of the Nation. 

Approved by National Rural Electric Cooperative Association at St. Louis, 
Mo., February 25, 1960. 


FACILITIES FOR FARM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH 


Whereas the need for expanding activities in farm electrification has increased 
and is increasing each vear, both in volume and in scope of projects; and 

Whereas there is not now adequate housing space, equipment, or facilities 
available to the Agricultural Research Service for the conduct of basic research 
in the field of rural electrification; and 

Whereas farm electrification has developed into a several-billion-dollar-per-year 
business and in great need of basic research: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association urge the 
Congress to appropriate $2 million for the acquisition of adequate facilities and 
equipment to be located at some suitable location for the conduct of research in 
the broad field of farm electrification. 

Approved by National Rural Electric Cooperative Association at St. Louis, 
Mo., February 25, 1960. 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH 


Whereas the Farm Electrification Division of the Agriculture Research Service 
of the Department of Agriculture has developed and improved many items of 
equipment which reduce labor and increase the efficiency of production on the 
farms of our Nation through the use of electricity; and 

Whereas there are many worthwhile projects underway which need further 
work and many more under consideration which could reduce operational costs 
and increase the income of farm people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association urge the 
Congress to appropriate $600,000 for the fiscal year 1961 to be available for all 
phases of research as it applies to the use of electricity on the farm; and be it 
further 
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Resolved, That the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association urge the 
Congress to appropriate $900,000 for fiscal year 1962 for all phases of research 
as it applies to the use of electricity on the farm; and be it further 

Resolved, That $200,000 be appropriated for fiscal year 1961 and $200,000 for 
fiscal year 1962 for the purpose of further research on electroreclamation of alkali 
soil. 

Approved by National Rural Electric Cooperative Association at St. Louis, 
Mo., February 25, 1960. 


Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Bass, may we hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES L. BASS 


Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is James L. Bass and I am a former director of the Dekalb 
Telephone Cooperative of Alexandria, Tenn. Our telephone coopera- 
tive is a member of the National Telephone Cooperative Association 
and I am director for region No. 3 which includes Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and Alabama. I also serve as vice president of the 
National Telephone Cooperative Association. 

Telephone cooperatives that have had the advantage of REA 
financing are operating today because of loans made to them by REA. 
And of course, the money was made available by appropriations from 
the House and Senate Committees that have been so interested and 
helpful to us in the REA telephone program. We certainly appreciate 
this fact and also appreciate the recognition the telephone cooperatives 
have received for bringing modern, dependable communications to 
the more sparsely populated areas of aad America. 

In fact, without the help of friendly congressional committees, 
many rural areas would still be without dependable telephone service. 
Most of these telephone cooperatives could not in the past and still 
cannot obtain financing from any source other than REA. At least 
we do not know of any commercial institutions that will loan funds to 
us on the loan terms Congress worked out for the REA program. 

Because of the marginal type operation we have, and because of 
our expansion we do make application for REA loan funds from time 
to time. After we make our loan application, it takes some time for 
it to be processed and final action may not be taken by REA for 6 or 
8 months. In addition to this, we have been told in the past few 
months that the REA telephone program has run out of money. The 
Administrator said that be had more applications than money and he 
could not make a loan without the available funds. This, of course, 
does impede the progressive operation of the program. 

Since the survey made by NTCA has shown that approximately $50 
million will be needed by telephone cooperatives for the fiscal vear 
1961, and as the number of co-ops will probably be the same, we would 
like to urge you to include an authorization of at least $50 million for 
use by telephone cooperatives. Naturally we cannot speak for the 
whole program since we represent the cooperative segment only. 
However, we feel the figure of $50 million is needed for co-op bor- 
rowers. 

In addition, we would like to see a $25 million contingency fund 
included for the REA telephone program as was done for fiscal 1960. 

We would like to point out in the past our loan needs estimates 
have been reasonably accurate. Last year we estimated that tele- 
phone cooperatives would need approximately $35 million out of the 
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total loan appropriation. According to the latest REA statistics we 
have, this figure of $35 million will be just about right. Specifically, 
in this past fiscal year REA has loaned telephone co-ops approxi- 
mately $20 million and there are applications on hand for another $13 
million. Since we still have several months to go in this fiscal year, 
it appears our estimate of $35 million will be correct. 

Therefore, we submit our request for fiscal 1961 is based upon 
figures obtained from a reasonably accurate survey, and urge that 
REA financed telephone cooperatives may continue to provide rural 
America with modern, dependable telephone service. 

Mr. Chairman, just to make a slight correction in the record, I am 
a former director of the De Kalb Telephone Cooperative of Alexandria, 
Tenn. It was my pleasure to serve as a member of the board of 
directors of that association during the earlier years of its formation, 
and I served until just recently. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before this distinguished committee, and we 
appreciate the interest and attention given to us. We do not have a 
large group with us to represent the cooperatives of America that 
serve the rural areas and the telephone service. However, if you 
have any questions, Mr. Langstaff will make a short statement, and 
myself or Mr. Nelson will be happy to answer your questions if we 
can. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Bass. 

I note that Mr. Glenn Bergland is not with us in person today, but 
that he has submitted a statement. You may present that, if you 
like. 

Mr. Bass. I would be very happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MR. GLENN BERGLAND 


Mr. Bercuanp. My name is Glenn Bergland and I am president of 
the National Telephone C ooperative Association. Also, I am man- 
ager of an electric cooperative and a telephone cooperative in Thomp- 
son, Iowa. 

The National Telephone Cooperative Association is the national 
service organization for the telephone cooperatives throughout the 
country. Our membership is —_—* of nonprofit telephone co- 
operatives serving in the rural area 

At the sixth annual meeting of our association which was held in 
St. Louis, Mo. on February 19-20, 1960, the voting delegates passed 
the following resolution: 

Whereas the National Telephone Cooperative Association is aware of the 
financial need of the telephone cooperatives for the fiscal year of 1961; and 

Whereas we do not have information pertaining to the financial needs of com- 
mercial borrowers; and we may over or underestimate the needs of commercial 
borrowers; and 

Whereas a survey is being made as to the needs of the cooperatives of NTCA, 


in order that the appropriate committees of Congress may be presented a realistic 
estimate as to the financial needs of the telephone cooperatives: Now, therefore, 


be it 
Resolved, That $50 million be set aside for use by cooperative borrowers in the 
rural telephone program of REA or so much as the survey might determine. 
Gentlemen, our survey has been completed and we received an 80 
percent return on the survey. The final figures show that telephone 
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cooperatives who are REA borrowers will need approximately $50 
million for the fiscal year 1961. 

Therefore, as president of the National Telephone Cooperative 
Association, and in accoreance with the instructions contained in 
the aforementioned resolution, I respectfully request that of the total 
appropriation for the REA telephone program, there be included at 
least $50 million for loans to cooperative type borrowers. We have 
no way of knowing how much the total authorization should be in the 
REA telephone program. Our survey deals exclusively with tele- 
phone cooper ratives. 

REA has not, to my knowledge, ever made a survey to determine 
how much would be needed for the tele ~phone loans program. Be- 
cause the total number of REA telephone borrowers has changed so 
much each year, a survey of all borrowers would not necessarily be 

valid because of the unknown number of new borrowers that may 
apply for funds. 

However, the situation is somewhat different with the telephone 
cooperatives. As of December 31, 1956, there were 203 cooperative 
type borrowers in the REA telephone program. Three years later, 
or December 31, 1957, there were 211 co-op borrowers. This was an 
increase of only eight borrowers within a 3-year period. 

Total number of REA telephone borrowers was 509 in December of 
1956. By December 31, 1959, there were 686 REA telephone bor- 
rowers or an increase of 177 borrowers. Of this 177 total only 8 were 
of a cooperative nature and 169 were other type companies. 

Therefore, we feel that our survey accurately portrays the needs 
of the telephone cooperatives and that $50 million will be sufficient 
for their needs. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank the members of the 
committee for the courtesy shown to us and for the interest shown in 
the program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Bass. 

I don’t know that we need to go into the telephone program to any 
great degree. This committee has dealt with the program from its 
Start. 

I say to you it is highly gratifying to me to know of the wonderful 
record of repayment. I believe Mr. Scott and Mr. Hamil said that 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the money loaned was even in 
arrears. That is in the electric program. They also stated that the 
record of repayment of what the telephone companies borrowed was 
excellent. 

We all recognize this is a fairly new program, and that the progress 
has been tremendous. It is a little too early yet for any large amount 
of repayment to the Government on these loans—it is a little bit 
different from the other. But certainly it has a wonderful record in 
its own right. 

I again wish to say for the record that we do appreciate this program, 
and it couldn’t have worked as well as it has, except for those of you 
who have had to do with the real operation. I say that both with 
regard to the electric and the telephone programs. 

1 personally have been of the opinion that this whole Nation will 
rise or fall together. I mentioned earlier that I voted for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway a few years ago. At that time there was considera- 
ble pressure from the Mississippi gulf coast, particularly from one of 
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the ports not in my immediate State, which felt that this development 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway would have the effect of lessening the 
shipments through other ports. Doubtless it will for a time, but the 
country will develop and progress only as all of it does. I think, 
again, that making electricity available to the people throughout the 
country is probably the greatest contribution made to the rest of the 
country. 

We wish to thank you and assure you that we will give attention to 
your recommendations. Within the limits of what we can do, we 
will take proper action. 

Again, I repeat that this loan authorization is merely that, and that 
none of the money is withdrawn from the Treasury until the loans are 
actually approved—and then only as it is allocated for payment. 
Since the law controls the basis on which each loan shall be made, 
and since the law gives the Government adequate protection on each 
loan, I have felt that it was wise to have a loan authorization that was 
amply high. And under some circumstances it has proven to be very 
valuable. 

Are there any questions from members of the committee? 

Mr. Marsuwatu. I would like to say that I think the group of REA 
and RTA are doing an excellent job of presenting their material to this 
committee. I think it is a further indication of the interest of this 
committee, of the attendance you have tonight, getting into the late 
afternoon hours as it is. All of us are interested, and I think have 
shown in the past our interest in both programs. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mr. Bass for his 
fine statement. You well know, Mr. Bass, your association has many 
friends in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be wholly negligent if I failed to point out 
to the committee that Mr. Morton Langstaff—who, by the way, is 
doing an excellent job—is from the great State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Wuirten. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, my colleague, Mr. Andersen, and 
I had a wonderful working relationship with Mr. Ellis down in Puerto 
Rico last year when we attended a seminar on REA, and I want to say 
that the seminar was very helpful in getting me to understand this 
program—and so was my colleague. I thank you for the assistance 
that you gave me. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Bass, I obtained a pretty clear picture from 
Mr. McWhorter and Mr. Ellis as to what REA needs, in your opinions, 
in new authorization for fiscal 1961. 

I believe it was suggested that instead of $25 million contingency, 
we might possibly use $60 million in addition to what the budget has 
in here, but you didn’t make it quite clear relative to RTA loans. 
You were speaking only for loans to cooperatives, but the figure we 
have before us deals with telephone loans to private companies as well 
as cooperatives. 

So will you clarify that for us? In the first place, we had total loans 
approved under RTA in 1960 of about $105 million. In other words, 
that includes both private and cooperative loans. They are only 
asking for $81 million authorization for 1961. 

Now, I would like to know the figure that you think should be in 
there in the place of that $81 million, because [ think that here 1s one 
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place that the budget is decidedly short. That is my opinion, gentle- 
ment. I don’t like to see a program like this start downhill. 

Mr. McWnuorter. Percentagewise, I think, Congressman, they 
have used about 35—or 30-some—which is a little less than a third; 
or about a third. 

Now, projecting that into this year’s figures, it would be about 
three times that amount then which would be—— 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Would you not agree that the $81 million is 
insufficient? 

Mr. Exurs. I would think so, as a figure for the whole telephone 
program, if you are going to not have a contingency to cover an 
eventuality. 

Mr. Dell may want to make a comment. 


STATEMENT OF MR. RICHARD A. DELL 


Mr. Detxu. I say this, Congressman Andersen: On the basis of 
\ir. Bass’ statement there and this survey that these people have made 
of their cooperative members, they will need about $50 million in the 
cooperative program. 

Now, as I understand it, the commercial loans are running about 
twice as much as the cooperative loans. So, on that basis, if that is 
a good rule of thumb, you would need $150 million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That would be my impression, Mr. Dell. 

I think here we have a program, gentlemen, that cannot be sniped 
at because of the fact that private industry does not have a part in it. 
That is why I am interested in seeing that this gets a fair deal, so that 
nobody can say we failed to treat all groups fairly because, after all, it 
is the service to the public which concerns us. 

We had a $25 million contingency in telephone loans this last year, 
but that is not in the coming budget. 

Now, I think, Mr. Bass, you made the statement that the RTA 
program today is out of money? 

Mr. Bass. Yes, sir; that’s correct, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Today, aren’t we short about $50 million in what 
we should have? 

Mr. Bass. Yes, sir; ves, sir. I believe you will find, sir, in the next 
fiscal year, 1961, that some of the loan applications that are here now 
will be carried over, and that supporting the statement that Mr. 
McWhorter made, will find again, I believe, that the contingency fund 
will be utilized in part again next year, and will be in excellent means 
to make adequate funds available if the need develops. No con- 
tingeney funds have been asked for in the budget request. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It would seem to me, Mr. Bass, that we could make 
a very good case here for an additional $25 million or $30 million 
above what the budget asks for in loans here. I am speaking about 
RTA. 

Mr. Bass. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Taking both cooperatives and private companies. 

Mr. Netson. It was used this past year—the $25 million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That’s right. We had the original $80 million 
| believe $79 million plus $25 million—and that gives us the $105 
million figure—or the $104 million figure which I quoted earlier—as 
to the loan authority available in fiscal 1960. But still they are short 
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$50 million there. They could probably use another $50 million 
legitimately without waste, so, really, $104 million is not a practical 
yardstick as to the needs. 

Mr. Bass. That’s right, sit 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We have only $81 million requested in the budget, 
with no contingency for fiscal 1961. I think it is up to the subcom- 
mittee and the Congress, Mr. Marshall, to see to it that we study 
this situation very care fully, relative to RTA loan authorization. 

I do think, Mr. Ellis, that the situation is not too bad relative to 
REA loans as such, except, of course, additional in the contingency 
authorization. Is that right? 

Mr. McWuorrer. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank vou, gentlemen. 

Mr. Exuis. You mean, Mr. Andersen, Rural Electric? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Rural Electric, ves. 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman, may I make one other comment on this 
matter of the shortage of loans, present and possible shortage of loans 
for the telephone co-ops? I think, and I want to say this, gentlemen, 
without being critical of anvone, I think it is a sad commentary when 
the rural electric co- ops and the rural tele ‘phone co-ops have to carry 
the burden of presenting to the country as well as to you the needs 
of this program, and to defend it against public attacks as they come. 
And then those segments of the tele pene industry which do not do 
that are able to come in to REA and to get a lion’s share of the funds 
that vou authorize for rural telephones. 

I want to be fair, so let me say it this way, if I can, without being 
critical: We would like to see vou designate an amount for telephone 
co-ops and another amount for the rest of the telephone industry. 
It is a fact that a lot of the systems, a lot of the other segments of the 
telephone industry which come in here and get loans, do not support 
the very program which you make available to them. They and their 
organizations condemn the program, and have done so historically 
since the beginning of the program. They do not do that which is 
necessary to help present the need for these loans to the country or 
to you, and I think that it would be helpful to the total cause of getting 
everybody served in rural America if vou could see vour way clear to 
designate a certain amount of these funds for the telephone co-ops, a 
fair amount. 

Make available whatever amount to the other segment of the in- 
dustry vou determine they need, if you want to. My only point is 
that I don’t like to see the telephone co-ops penalized because of the 
lack of support some beneficiaries of the program are willing to give it. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Mr. Ellis, is it your recommendation that the 
committee in its report suggest a proportionate allocation of the RTA 
funds between the two groups? 

Mr. Exuts. Yes, sir, Mr. Andersen. You, as a great friend of agri- 
culture, can appreciate, I am sure, that if most of rural America, 
marginal territory, is ever going to be served with telephones, nonprofit 
groups are going to have to do it. 

At least that is my opinion. 

Mr. ANppERSEN. Might I ask, do the private companies interested 
in this have their own association? 

Mr. Euuis. Yes, sir; they do. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. They have not come before us as yet but I believe 
they are scheduled to testify some time soon. 

Mr. Eviis. The same old story. We come in here and carry the 
load. They come in and get the money, the bulk of it, and we come 
up short. Then, too, there is another point [ want to make that is 
awfully important in the program. There would never have been a 
rural electric program had it not been aggressiely promoted from the 
be ginning. 

Dick Dell here was one of the original fieldman promoters of REA. 
They called the groups together. They helped them find the way. 
Todi av thatisended. There is no promotion of the telephone program 

| America as the electric program was promoted. 

Neatly half the farmers of the country do not have telephone 
service yet. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I might read on this point from the report last year. 
It said that the committee was requested bv representatives of the 
telephone cooperatives to earmark $35 million of the telephone loan 
funds for the use of the cooperatives. A separate amount has not 
been set aside for this purpose in the 1960 bill due to assurances 
received that no action will be taken by the Department which would 
disapprove any loans to cooperatives which have the approval of 
the Administrator, 

[ might sav, Mr. Ellis, that that had the effect of forcing the Depart- 
ment to recognize the co-ops to the extent of $35 million in loans. 

Mr. Exuis. I question whether they have eae it. We understand 
they have not done it. They made $20 million of loans to the co-ops, 
and they have $13 million in applications without enough funds to 
make the loans. 

Mr. Nevson. There is $20 million approved for telephone coopera- 
tives. Telephone co-ops have loan applications on hand of $13 
million which has not been approved as vel. There are 3 or 4 months 
left to oO. 

Mr. Exuis. How much money does REA have left? 

Mr. Neuson. As of last month just a few million dollars. 

Mr. Exuis. REA could not possibly fulfill vour request right now. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. Does anyone else have anything to say’ 

We want to say to vou that we are happy to have vou come before 
our committee, and we also look forward to having the opportunity of 
having vou up here to see us. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. May I say for the record at this point, relative to 
my colleague from Minnesota, Mr. Marshall, that | am sure you 
gentlemen recognize that he is one of the best friends of REA that 
there is in the Congress of the United States today. I say that based 
upon my personal observations during his entire period of distin- 
guished service in the Congress. 

Mr. McWuorter. We will agree with vou, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauyt. Thank you. We shall stand adjourned until 11 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 17, 1960. 


MarKET DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


WITNESSES 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, PRESIDENT GREAT PLAINS WHEAT 
MARKET DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

J.B. HUTSON, PRESIDENT, TOBACCO ASSOCIATES 

JOSEPH PARKER, CHAIRMAN, MARKET DEVELOPMENT COMMIT- 
TEE, INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN POULTRY INDUSTRIES 

HAROLD M. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 

J. P. GAINES, RICE MARKET DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

GORDON BOALS, NATIONAL MILLERS FEDERATION 

GEORGE WERIGOLD, DAIRY SOCIETY INTERNATIONAL 

MRS. FRIEDA EVERRETT, DAIRY SOCIETY INTERNATIONAL 

READ DUNN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COTTON COUNCIL INTER- 
NATIONAL 

CARL CAMPBELL, COTTON COUNCIL INTERNATIONAL 

FRANK SNODGRASS, REPRESENTATIVE, BURLEY TOBACCO EX. 
PORT AND IMPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We are certainly pleased to have with us today our friend and former 
colleague, the Honorable Clifford R. Hope. 

For the record, I want to say that I don’t know of any member with 
whom I have served in the Congress who has rendered greater service 
to agriculture, and thereby to the Nation, than has our friend Clifford 
Hope of Kansas. It was with real regret that we saw him retire from 
the Congress. 

It is with pleasure that I note, however, that his interest in agri- 
cultural matters has continued. And I just hope that, in the present 
dire straits with which agriculture is faced, through some means we 
may find an opportunity for our friend Clifford Hope to join with others 
in coming up with a solution. Apparently those of us in Congress 
have so many divergent views and our farm organizations are so far 
apart that it is almost essential that someone with his standing should 
step into this picture. 

I mentioned earlier that Fred Marshall and I joined in introducing a 
bill that we felt might help hold the feed grain situation together while 
we brought supply and demand into better balance on such terms as to 
let the farmer have some income while adjustments are being made. 
The other thing in our bill is that it would create a commission, the 
members of which would be nominated by the Agriculture Committees 
of the House and the Senate, three-fifths of whom would have to be 
bona fide producers in the feed grain and wheat areas, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be an ex officio member. 

I mention that to say for the record that if this bill eventually be- 
comes law, I hope that you and our friend Steve Pace, and various 
others who have contributed so greatly in the Congress, might find it 
possible to serve on such a commission. 

I know your immediate interest here today has to do with funds 
for marketing research. And these other matters we will take 
occasion to discuss with you personally from time to time. 

We have Mr. Read Dunn of the Cotton Council, and Mr. Joe 
Parker who I suspect deserves some of the credit we may give to 
you and Steve Pace and other members on the Agriculture Com- 
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mittee. We would like for you to introduce the other folks who are 
here with you. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am pleased with the remarks you have made rel- 
ative to Mr. Hope. And I agree entirely with you that there are few 
men, at least throughout the 21 years that I have served in the Con- 
gress, Who have had the respect of the Congress and the Nation as a 
whole that he has earned in agricultural matters. In my judgment, 
he is one of the great farm statesmen of all time, and I join with you 
in welcoming Mr. Hope and his group here today. I, for one, will 
weigh care fully your recommendations. 

Mr. Wuirren. Proceed, Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, I would be very unappreciative and in- 
sensitive, I am sure, if I didn’t say that I feel highly honored by the 
very generous remarks that you and Mr. Andersen have just made. 
And while I feel they are exaggerated and undeserved, I appreciate 
them just the same. 

[ have always enjoyed appearing before this subcommittee, most 
of the members of which have been on the committee for many years. 
And I have had the privilege of meeting with you on many occa- 
sions. I have enjoyed it, because whenever I was right in the pres- 
entation I made, you always treated me fine and gave me what | 
wanted. And when I was wrong, you got me straightened out and 
made me feel good no matter how badly you treated me. I have 
always appreciated that very much. 

Mr. Wurrtrren. Mr. Hope, could I interrupt to introduce Mr. San- 
tangelo, of New York City, who is proving himself a fine friend of 
agriculture on this subcommittee, and Mr. Michel, of Illinois, who 
has worked on this committee with us for several years. It may be 
that some of you have met these gentlemen. But I want all of you 
to know these newer members. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing here today as a repre- 
sentative of a group, most of whom you know. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Hope, would you introduce all of them? I see 
some old friends here. 

Mr. Horr. I will ask Mr. Read Dunn if he will introduce the 
members of the group. 

Mr. Dunn. This is J. B. Hutson, president of Tobacco Associates. 
I think all of you know Carl Campbell, of the Cotton Council; J. P. 
Gaines, Rice Market Development Association. This is Gordon 
Werigold and Mrs. Everrett of the Dairy Society International. 

Gordon Boals of National Millers Federation. 

Mr. Natcurr. Mr. Chairman, would you yield to me at this time. 
My friend, Frank Snodgrass, of Bowling Green, Ky., is also present. 
He is a representativ e of the Burley Tobacco Export & Import Asso- 
ciation, of Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. Hops. I am appearing also for the Great Plains Wheat Market 
Development Association, representing wheatgrowers in the Great 
Plains States of Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, and also on behalf 
of the Western Wheat Associates, which is a regional market develop- 
ment organization in the Pacific Northwest in the States of Oregon, 
We ashington, and Idaho. And the remarks I make today will be on 
behalf of the group representing a number of commodities on which 
market development eee are in effect. 

53146—60—pt. 4——— 
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Speaking for myself and my associates, I desire to thank you, Mr, 
Chairman, and the members of your subcommittee, for according us 
a hearing today. We desire to present to you our views on a matter 
which we believe is of some little importance in the field of agricul- 
ture, namely, the development of markets for American agricultural 
products in foreign countries. 

The tremendous expansion of agricultural production in the last 
few years has created many problems and taught us some lessons, one 
of which is that failure to give adequate consideration to agricultural 
marketing as compared with production can lead to near disaster, 

1 am sure no one is more aware of that situation than the distin- 
guished members of this committee and all of us are aware of the efforts 
of your chairman and other members of the committee to expand 
markets at home and abroad. 

One of the most important steps taken by Congress to redress the 
imbalance between production and consumption was the passage of 
Public Law No. 480 in 1954. I think it is unfortunate that when we 
refer to this act we speak of it simply as Public Law 480 instead of by 
its official title, “The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954.” 

I say “unfortunate,” because I am sure that many people when they 
think of this law fail to realize that its basic purpose is market develop- 
ment for agricultural commodities. 

That purpose is not only asserted in the title and in the language of 

the legislation itself but it is a part of the entire legislative history not 
only of the original bill but of the extensions which have taken place 
since. 

For instance, the statement of policy is almost entirely devoted to 
this subject and in listing the uses which might be made of foreign 
currency generated by the sale of agricultural commodities, the one 
which comes first is (2) to help develop new markets for U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities on a mutually benefiting basis. 

And if it is proper at this time, I would like to point out that I was 
chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture in the 83d Congress, 
which committee drafted the final form of the bill and to state that in 
my opinion the committee never would have reported out the bill 
except for its mar ket development provisions. Tbey were considered 
as being of paramount importance. 

Mr. Horan. Might I interrupt here to claim a little credit for that, 
Mr. Hope, because I think I worked with you hand in glove not only 
in this project but also in having foreign agricultural relations de- 
veloped into a good right arm of the Department of Agric ‘ulture, in 
having the title ¢ hange .d to Fore ign Agricultural Service? 

And I think at that time we ch: anged our part of the direction in 
recognition and development of possible outlets for American agricul- 
ture. We took a great step forward. 

This past year we actually exported the equivalent of 50 million 
acres of American production. If we did not have the surpluses 
hanging over our heads, our agriculture today would be in pretty good 
balance. 

I just interrupted there, Mr. Chairman, to bring that up, bec ause | 
am rather proud of having worked with Mr. Hope at that time m 
trying to effect a reform that I thought was long overdue 

Mr. Hope. Well, I will say to my friend, Walter Horan, that I 
appreciate that interruption. And certainly there is no one who 
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worked any harder than Walter Horan in the development of this 
program, Which is embodied in Public Law 480 and in what I think 
and I am sure you agree with me—was equally important, the setting 
up in the Department of Agriculture of an agency which was able and 
competent to direct these market development activities. 

Not only the change in the Foreign Agricultural Service and the 
great expansion that took place at that time, but also in raising the 
caliber of our agricultural attachés and giving them a standing and a 
status which has enabled them to do an excellent job. 

[ can remember when I regarded most agricultural attachés as 
being more or less frustrated individuals who had practically no 
opportunity to do anything for agriculture. They are enmeshed in a 
diplomatic arrangement which really left them little opportunity to 
do anything. 

Mr. Horan. Some of our best ones quit because of that frustration. 

Mr. Horr. Yes, they did. And now I feel that we have a corps of 
agricultural attachés that is without peer in any agency in the Federal 
Government. And I] have had occasion during the last year to 
attend agricultural attaché conferences in Latin America and also in 
Europe where I met large numbers of them and participated in their 
meetings. And I am indeed proud of the fine work that they are 
doing. And I appreciate your making mention of it. 

In 1958 the act was extended. The conference report on the bill 
expressed concern over the fact that so small a part of the foreign 
currency accruing under the act was to be used for market develop- 
ment. 

The conference report on the bill contains the following language: 


= 


The conferees take this occasion to specifically reaffirm the statements with 
respect to the basic objectives of Public Law 480 and the operations thereunder 
which are contained in the committee reports of the two Houses on this legislation. 
Specifically the conference committee believes that the provisions of Public Law 
180 should be utilized to the fullest to develop new and expanded markets abroad 
for American agriculture * * *, 

Rather than in any way seeking to discourage or impede the sales of such 
surplus commodities, their sales should be emphasized if it appears by such sale 
under this act a future market for dollars, in the regular course of international 
trade, may be established for such commodities. 

And that is verv significant as far as the point we are attempting 
to press here today, because it is the dollar market which is our 
objective. 

In 1959 the act was extended for 2 vears. Bills were introduced 
in both the Senate and the House. The Senate bill was reported 
first on July 15. It simply extended the law for 1 vear and provided 
for additional funds. 

In its report the committee severely criticized the administration 
of the act and made recommendations for improvements in the 
following language: 

The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amendecs 
declared trade expansion as the policy of Concress. A stated objective of this 
policy was to stimulate and facilitate the expansion of foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities produced in the United States. Section 104(a) was listed as the 
first currency use, continuing with the quotation: 

“To help develop new markets for U.S, agricultural commodities on a mutually 
benefiting basis.”” This was no accident. It was and is the intention of Congress 
that foreign currencies be used to the maximum extent possible for agricultural 
market development and that first priority be given to this use. 
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This committee is concerned by reports that funds are inadequate for continu- 
ation and expansion of section 104(a) market promotional work abroad. This 
problem has developed as a result of increased claims for foreign currencies for 
other uses and fewer title I sales being made in commercial market areas, with a 
corresponding increase in underdeveloped countries. To insure that sufficient 
funds are available for section 104(a) market promotional activities, this com- 
mittee recommends: 

(1) The use of foreign currencies for section 104(a) should be given priority 
over nonreimbursible U.S. uses. The committee, in approving the enactment of 
new currency uses, did not contemplate that this would result in a reduction of 
currencies available for section 104(a). 

(2) The Secretary of Agriculture should determine the level of funds needed 
for section 104(a) before foreign currencies are made available for other non- 
reimbursible U.S. uses authorized in the law. 

(3) The committee commends the Department for negotiating convertibility 
to nondollar currencies in title I sales agreements. However, the amount of one 
version included in such agreements should be increased to permit greater market 
promotion looking toward the creation of permanent dollar markets in commerce 
market areas. Further, the inclusion of convertibility for section 104(a) should 
be a condition for the approval of future title I sales agreements. 


I think that is a very excellent summation of the problems that we 
have run into in operating under this act. 

On August 15 the House bill was reported. In an effort to 
strengthen the law and to meet the recommendations contained in 
the Senate report an amendment was made to section 104(a) for the 
purpose of assuring adequate supplies of foreign currency for market 
development, especially in dollar countries. This amendment in its 
final form reads as follows: 

Section 4, subsection (a), of section 104 of such act is amended by 

inserting a period in lieu of the semicolon at the end thereof and adding 
the following: 
From sale proceeds and loan repayments under this title not less than the equiv- 
alent of 5 per centum of the total sales made under this title after the date of this 
amendment shall be made available in advance for use as provided by this sub- 
section over such period of years as the Secretary of Agriculture determines will 
most effectively carry out the purpose of this subsection: Provided, That no such 
funds shall be allocated under this subsection after June 30, 1960, except as may 
be specified from time to time in appropriation acts. 

That proviso is your amendment, of course, Mr. Chairman, and I 
have included it herein in this text just to avoid repetition. 

Going on with the original House amendment: 

Particular regard should be given to provide in sale and loan agreements for the 
convertibility of such amount of the proceeds thereof as may be needed to carry 
out the purpose of this subsection in those countries which are, or offer reasonable 
potential of becoming, dollar markets for United States agricultural commodities. 
Notwithstanding any other provisions of law, if sufficient foreign currencies for 
carrying out the purpose of this subsection in such countries are not otherwise 
available, agreements may be entered into with such countries for the sale of 
surplus agricultural commodities in such amounts as the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines to be adequate and for the use of the proceeds to carry out the purpose 
of this subsection. 


It will be noted that this provision requires setting aside for market 
development not less than the equivalent of 5 percent of the total 
sales from the date of the amendment, and that particular regard 
should be given to providing in sale and loan agreements for con- 
vertibility to the currency of such countries as are, or offer reasonable 
potential of becoming, dollar markets for the U.S. agricultural com- 
modities. 
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The amendment carries a proviso added in the House by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommittee and reading as follows— 
[ have already called attention to that. 

The extension of Public Law 480 is Public Law 86-341, 86th Con- 
gress. It is the last word of Congress on the subject. It is the law. 
And the re ports of the House and Senate Committees on Agriculture 
show that if the policy of Congress as set out in the original Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act has changed, it is in the 
direction of strengthening the market development provisions of the 
program and the greater use of foreign currency, especially in the dol- 
lar market countries. 

There are sound reasons for this increased interest in market develop- 
ment. Since 1954 the productivity of our farmers has further in- 
creased. This increase has been greater than our capacity to censume 
in this country. 

In the meantime, world populations have increased. There is an 
actual or potential market for all of our agricultural production, great 
as it is. 

Some of this demand comes from outside the normal channels of 
trade from countries which lack hard currency in sufficient: amounts 
to supply their need for agricultural commodities. 

On the other hand, there are many countries formerly short of 
dollars which are today enjoying the most prosperous era in their 
history. {fam referring to the countries of Western Europe, to Japan, 
to Mexico, Venezuela, South Africa, and a few other scattered coun- 
tries Whose status is improving in these days of world prosperity. 

if there was ever a golden opportunity for market development, it 
isnow. World trade is increasing, but the competition is constantly 
becoming keener. Shifts are taking place all over the world economi- 
cally and politically. No one knows just what the effect of the 
Common Market in Western Europe is going to be on trade, and there 
is the Outer 7 to reckon with also. Trade barriers are coming down 
insome countries, going up in others. The one sure thing is that the 
people who aggressively and skillfully go after the business are going 
to get it. 

This is particularly true of agricultural commodities. During and 
after the war world shortages made it unnecessar y to develop markets. 
But that time is past. The Agricultural Trade and Assistance Act 
has been and is the ideal vehicle to assist American agriculture to 
broaden its markets by selling for local currency in areas still in dis- 
tress which need economic assistance and by using market develop- 
ment techniques and programs in the increasing dollar areas where 
competition is keen. 

American producers and distributors of agricultural products have 
increasingly made use of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act during the comparatively short time it has been in 
existence. 

Under its provision, they have worked with Foreign Agricultural 
Service on a cooperative basis making use of the capable “and well- 
trained people in that organization here in W ashington and serving 
as agricultural attachés in all parts of the world. 

A considerable and increasing number of commodity groups are 
working on these programs. While there were foreign market de- 
velopment activities in the case of two or three commodities prior to 
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the enactment of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act, it was this measure which opened the doors to the extensive pro- 
grams which are in effect today. 

One of the oldest and most extensively developed programs is that 
of the Cotton Council International with cooperative programs to 
expand cotton consumption with industry groups in 11 countries. [ 
am sure that all of you are familiar with this activity, 90 percent of 
which did not exist 4 years ago. 

Publie Law 480 has furnished the incentive through funds and tech- 
nical assistance. 

There are two regional organizations working on market develop- 
ment programs for wheat. These are the Western Wheat Associates 
of Portland, Oreg., and Great Plains Wheat Market Development 
Association of Garden City, Kans. While some work of this kind 
had been done before Public Law 480 by the Oregon Wheat League— 
and that is the pioneer organization in wheat market development, 
ahead of everybody—— 

Mr. Horan. I think they work together, do they not, these two 
groups? 

Mr. Horr. That is true. They are working very closely together, 

At present activities are being carried on or are in preparation in 
every continent except Australia. 

The Soy Bean Council of America has been carrying on an exten 
sive and very productive development program. 

Rice organizations are active in the dollar markets of Western 
Europe. 

Fruit producers are doing likewise. 

The poultry market development program starting from scratch 
has made important progress, especially in Germany. Activities are 
being carried on in Switzerland, Holland, and Italy also. 

Dairy Society International is active in many parts of the world 
where di airy rroducts are short. 

The Millers National Federation, on its own and in cooperation 
with wheat groups, has made noteworthy progress. 

Feed grain producers have become active and extensive programs 
are in the making. 

Lard and tallow are other commodities in which there is activity 
especially in the lard currency countries. 

I am going to apologize to Mr. Natcher and Jack Hutson. I don’t 
know how 1 happened to leave tobacco off this list, because it should 
be near the head of the list. 

I wish I could take more time than we have available today to tell 
just a part of what is being done in wheat. And my associates could 
do likewise as to the commodities in which they are interested. 

I am sure that all of them are prepared to, and will be glad to give 
the committee any information that it may desire on those subjects. 

I would like to ask permission at this time to file a statement on 
behalf of the Great Plains Wheat Market Development Association 
and Western Wheat Associates. 

Mr. Wuirrren. We will be glad to have such statement. 

(The statements are as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD R. Hops, PRESIDENT, GREAT PLAINS WHEAT MARKET 
DEV ELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


History of organization and market development work 

Traditionally the exporting of agricultural products from the United States has 
been an important part of commerce from the beginning of the Republic. One of 
these agricultural products, namely wheat, is shipped to most of the nations of 
the world in competition with several other surplus wheat-producing countries. 
The importance of this trade to the United States is greater now than in the past 
in view of our expanded capacity of production. 

In contrast with many other countries, the exporting of agricultural products 
from the United States is primarily in the hands of private industry. The 
exporters of U.S. wheat, for example, are international traders who handle the 
wheat from many nations, depending upon the needs and demands of their cus- 
tomers. As surpluses of various crops have developed, the U.S. Government has 
become more prominent in helping to develop markets for these crops. 

Market development was helped mightly by the passage of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, commonly referred to as Public 
Law 480. While the immediate purpose of this act was the marketing of agricul- 
tural surpluses outside the normal channels of trade. the expressed long-range 
purpose was to build permanent markets in normal channels. To assist in this 
purpose, the act provided that foreign currencies secured by the sale of surplus 
commodities might be used for market development. 

By contrast, many other countries exporting wheat have nurtured their export 
trade with loving care. Because their economies depend upon foreign trade, they 
lavish much attention on their agricultural exports. Similar activities in the 
United States, therefore, face strong competition in this respect. 

The wheat producers began to give attention to market development 10 years 
ago. The first group to organize was the Oregon Wheat League. At the present 
time there are seven State organizations or commissions set up for the express 
purpose of developing both domestic and foreign markets. The three Pacific 
Northwest States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho have joined in a regional 

ganization known as the Western Wheat Associates. Three States in the 
Midwest, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado have associated themselves together 
as the Great Plains Wheat Market Development Association. Both organiza- 
tions work together in certain areas in a joint effort to market their products 

verseas. These organizations also cooperate in market development with the 
Millers National Federation. 

The funds to earry on various activities in their oversea operations are raised by 
a checkoff or self tax imposed upon the wheatgrowers themselves. While many 
expenses are paid for in dollars, the efforts of the wheat producers are greatly 
augmented by the foreign currencies made available by the U.S. Government 
through the Foreign Agricultural Service generated by sales under Public Law 480. 

the present time, the wheatgrowers have established foreign offices in several 
countries which are staffed with U.S. personnel and local assistants. 


General type s of programs 


At this point we would like to stress the fact that foreign market activities of 
the wheat groups are carried on in cooperation with the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. It should be pointed out also 
that in some areas where the wheat producers have not had an opportunity to 
establish a program, the agricultural attaches representing the U Department 

f Agriculture, have been doing market development work for some time. When 

the representatives of the wheat producers come into these areas, their activities 
are directed along the line of strengthening and expanding the work already done 
or in progress. 

At the present time, foreign offices have been established in Rotterdam, the 
Netherlands, serving Western Europe, and at Lima, Peru, to serve South America. 
There is an office in New Delhi, India, and another in Karachi, Pakistan, to serve 
those respective countries. A man stationed in the India office also services 
several southeastern countries of Asia. An office in Japan also cares for Korea 
and the Philippines. The Central American and Caribbean area is serviced from 
the Washington office. 

The actual mechanism of market promotion in foreign countries requires a 
variety of approaches. In general, the wheat producers are developing three 
principal types of activities. These are (1) market research, (2) education, and 
3) market promotion. 
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A good example of market research is the sending of survey teams in order to 
determine the type of activities necessary in a general area. A survey team 
travels through potentially important importing countries conferring with U.S. 
Embassy officials, local government people, industry representatives, and others 
to determine the nature of the market and what activities may be launched to 
establish or increase the market for U.S. products. These teams determine 
whether there is need for establishing an office, the potential market, and the type 
and extent of competition from other wheat-producing countries. 

Other examples of market research may be cited. At the present time there is 
an international sampling program underway. This includes the collection of 
samples of wheat from cargoes being delivered to the major ports of many 
countries. Such samples, of course will come from both United States and other 
wheat-exporting countries, the analysis of which will determine the comparative 
quality as well as the comparative effectiveness of the U.S. marketing system. 
In some countries, samples of the flour produced locally as well as that which is 
being imported into the country, is being collected and analyzed and the results 
are being used to improve the quality of local flour production where necessary. 
In those countries where some local wheat is produced, the quality of which is 
not satisfactory for many uses, market research takes the form of determining 
the method and type of blend with U.S. hard wheats to produce the best quality 
flour. 

In the field of education, the bringing of study groups from foreign countries to 
the United States is probably the outstanding example for effective results. In 
order to aid in the development of local markets, assistance is given in the forma- 
tion and strengthening of bakers associations and in helping to train bakers by 
establishing baking schools. Technical assistance is given to the buyers to meet 
the special needs of mills. Similar assistance is given to the development of 
programs to improve the nutrition of school children and families in low income 
groups. These nutrition programs are set upoin connection with Government 
departments of education, extension services, and in a few instances with private 
groups. Mobile demonstration kitchen buses are in operation in some countries 
to augment these nutrition education programs. In some countries laboratories 
to control the quality of wheat and wheat products have sent technicians to the 
United States or to other more advanced countries for special training. Some of 
these trainees, in turn, have been assisted in setting up local training centers to 
train additional persons within the country. 

Another type of education takes the form of participation in agricultural and 
trade fairs. In many countries this is an extremely important means of demon- 
strating products and becoming established in new markets. This is a very 
effective opening wedge which, of course, is being followed by more personal 
contact with the trade itself. 

Actually trade-fair activities could also be classified under the category of 
promotion. There are numerous programs in which wheatgrowers are cooperating 
with local groups, millers, bakers, and consumer groups to expand the market for 
U.S. wheat and wheat products. This is being done through all media; such as 
newspapers, radio, Movies, and television. 

A new approach to promotion was launched in Europe this year in cooperation 
with the Foreign Agricultural Service. In this case, Foreign Agricultural Service 
and the wheat producers have sponsored trade luncheons for industry leaders. 
These trade luncheons were held in many of the important cities of the Continent. 
Additional ones are planned for the coming year. Ina number of countries, school- 
lunch and relief-feeding programs have been established, through the assistance 
and cooperation of the wheat producers. Under Public Law 480, our Government 
is supplying certain surplus U.S. agricultural products. The local governments 
provide for their distribution, as well as supplying additional local food to supple- 
ment these products. 

A very effective means of developing good will and preparing a favorable 
atmosphere for future market development work is to have industry representa- 
tives from foreign countries visit the United States. Here they observe all phases 
of the wheat industry from production to marketing, processing, and exporting. 
These people visit the Government inspection offices, State and Federal experi- 
ment stations, to learn how U.S. quality wheat is produced and marketed. In 
many cases, one of the most important results of these visits is that the potential 
buyer not only learns of the quality of the product but how to go about obtaining 
the type of wheat that may be needed for this particular country. 
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PROGRAM AREAS 

Western Europe 

Because of the many factors, the development of programs in various areas 
must be designed to fit specific needs and conditions. In Western European 
countries, for example, there has been traditionally a high consumption of wheat 
and wheat products and as in the United States presently there is a decreasing 
per capita consumption. Many of the countries produce wheat and in some 
years are self-sufficient. In Europe, the U.S. wheat producers face stiff compe- 
tition in quality wheat deliveries from a number of sources. The European 
market also is effected by a constantly increasing variety of other foods which 
compete for the consumer’s pocketbook. The campaigns to develop markets in 
Europe are taking the form of promotion to increase the acceptability of bakery 
products and to halt further declines in the market. Efforts are being made 
particularly along the line of educating the buyers on the quality of U.S. wheat 
and how it can be used to advantage in blending with the local product. The 
European market in recent years is strictly a cash market almost without excep- 
tion. Here, also, price competition is keen because of the credit facilities that 
may be offered by the governments of various competing countries. 


South America 


South America is an area quite distinctly in contrast with Europe. Here, 
because of the present lack of extensive industrial development, and low income 
on the part of the average consumer, the pattern of most countries is much lower 
wheat consumption than in the United States or Europe. With the exception 
of Argentina and Uruguay, most of the countries import a large proportion of 
their needs in wheat or flour. Because of the fact that the economic position of 
these countries is less advanced, much wheat has been purchased under Public 
Law 480, title I, for local currency. The opportunities for increasing the markets 
in these South American countries are very good, in view of their rapid industrial 
expansion and increase in population. 


Central America and Caribbean 


In the Central American and Caribbean areas we have another distinct example 
of atype of market. To these countries the United States has exported primarily 
high quality flour and payment has been in cash, with currencies for many years 
that have been sound. During the past 2 years, a distinct change has taken place 
wherein many countries are building mills; consequently they now are shifting 
from flour to wheat purchasing. A market development program in this case is 
developed to demonstrate the value of U.S. wheat and how it can be purchased. 
Here, as in South America, the general income of the people is low and consump- 
tion is correspondingly light. The possibilities of increasing consumption in 
these markets would seem to be good. 

Asia and Far East 

A general description in Asia and the Far East is not applicable. Japan, for 
example, is a good cash market and a highly industrialized nation. Since the end 
of the war, Japan has shifted from a traditionally rice-eating country to predom- 
inately wheat eating. This is due primarily to the activities initiated by the 
U.S. Army under MacArthur, and continued by the Oregon Wheat League in 
recent years. The Philippines are also a cash market with low per capita con- 
sumption, however. Development of a wheat program is in its infancy at the 
present time. In the other major countries of southeast Asia where market 
promotion work is being carried on, wheat purchases are principally under Public 
Law 480, title I. This is especially true of India and Pakistan which offer tre- 
mendous market possibilities for the U.S. product providing payment can be made 
in local currency. 


Africa and the Near East 


In the Middle East and northern Africa,sales generally will be through Public 
Law 480, title I, for local currency. In other countries of Africa, however, where 
the economy is stronger, cash sales are possible. Here also are found some 
countries with markets similar to Central America where flour has been imported 
traditionally but mills are now being built. Market development activities are 
just being initiated in Africa at the present time. 

Summary 


Wheat market promotion activities follow two general patterns: First, a short- 
range program that is primarily directed toward expanding present markets or 
to regain markets which decline for various reasons and next, a longer range pro- 
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gram designed to increase consumption of wheat and wheat products, with em- 
phasis of course on enlarging the ultimate market for U.S. products. Results 
from the latter of course cannot be expected in the immediate future. 

In view of the increased competition being offered by numerous wheat-producing 
countries, the U.S. producers are making every effort to expand activities and 
establish programs to hold or expand the traditional markets. In some areas, 
the governments of other wheat-exporting countries take a very strong hand in 
supporting market development. This is being done by various means, such as 
offering special concessions on credit terms. Sometimes it is being done by offering 
high-quality wheat at lower than world market prices. In other cases, the man- 
ner of support consists of the government controlling all phases of the industry 
from the producer through the export channels, thereby tailoring all activities 
to a highly effective export program. 

If the U.S. wheat producers are to meet this challenge, they will need all of the 
help they can muster within the several wheat-producing States. In addition, 
they will continue to need the assistance of the U.S. Government through the 
Foreign Agricultural Service which has been available for some time. The sue- 
cessful cooperation of both agencies toward the common goal can only be 
accomplished by mutual understanding and close cooperation. 


Summary STaTEMENT BY GorRDON P. Boats, Director, Exrort PROGRAMS, 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION RE MARKET DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR 
WuHeEaT AND WHeaT PRopUcTsS 


The Millers’ National Federation is the trade association of the U.S. milling 
industry. Its members account for about 85 percent of the total mill grind in 
the United States (representing nearly 600 million bushels of wheat in 1959) and 
almost 100 percent of the wheat flour exported. Flour mills are located in 39 
of the 50 States and in the District of Columbia. The federation for many 
vears has also maintained both a domestic promotion program (Wheat Flour 
Institute) and an export programs department for foreign project activities. 
Some of its member mills, it may also be noted, are among the most active US. 
companies in market and product promotion, particularly in the food and agri- 
cultural industry. 

The foreign market promotion work now underway for wheat and wheat 
products is being handled partly as direct projects and partly on a joint or co- 
ordinated project basis by the Millers’ National Federation and the two regional 
wheat producer organizations—the Great Plains Wheat Market Development 
Association representing the Midwest wheat producers (Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Colorado) and Western Wheat Associates representing the Pacific Northwest 
growers (Oregon, Washington, and Idaho).! As indicated, projects in over 20 
countries in 4 continental areas are now receiving active attention by our respec- 
tive organizations. 

Unlike most other surplus commodities, the great potential market for wheat 
and wheat products appears to be in the extensive underdeveloped areas of the 
free world, especially in Asia, Latin America, and Africa. This situation, of 
course, presents many operating problems and will require some time to show 
maximum results. It is estimated, however, that there are more than 600 million 
people in these regions who scarcely know anything about wheat foods at the 
present time. An even greater number in these areas need more food to over- 
come hunger, improve health and increase work output, and wheat foods are 
among the most plentiful and economical available. 

Increasing the per capita use of wheat foods in these highly populated areas is 
one of the major objectives of our market promotion activities. As wheat is not 
consumed as grain but in product form, such as breads and rolls, cookies and crack- 
ers, pastas, cakes and pastries, and other products, it is obvious that any program 
to increase the consumption of wheat must give careful attention to the factors 
affecting the production and consumption of such products. One of the basic 
requirements for any effective promotional work, of course, is to have adequate 
supplies at all times and of such qualities and types as are needed by those who 
make a wide variety of wheat foods for consumer use. 

Two approaches are being used generally to meet this objective: (1) Efforts to 
remove the bottlenecks, restrictions, and misunderstandings presently facing im- 
ports of U.S. wheat and wheat products. (2) Educational type programs (i.e. 
school lunches, trade fairs and exhibits, demonstrations, movies and film strips, 


1JAlso, see statement submitted by Great Plains Wheat Market Development Association. 
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posters, booklets, and other informational materials) to acquaint those who are 
not now consumers or who are only limited users with a wide variety of wheat 
foods and the important part they can play in the diet of almost everyone every- 
where. 

The market promotion program has not only saved but substantially increased 
the market for wheat and especially flour in Colombia, South America, where the 
Federation has carried on some active project work during the past 3 years. The 
consumption of wheat foods in that coutry has been approximately doubled 
during this period and further gains are in prospect. The section 104(a) program 
has also enabled us to work actively on many problems presently restricting the 
imports of U.S. wheat and flour in a considerable number of other countries as 
well as to help mobilize the joint efforts of experienced industry personnel and 
producer groups with U.S. agencies in the development of a variety of needed 
and useful promotional materials and procedures. 

If the per capita consumption of wheat foods can be doubled or trebled in many 
of these countries during the next few years, and it is now so low that such gamns 
seem reasonable, the increased demand for wheat and wheat products could use a 
substantial part of our present surplus stocks on hand. One daily slice of bread 
per person for the people of these countries would require over 1 million bushels 
of wheat daily or nearly 400 million bushels a year. It is an objective that appears 
worthwhile and mutually beneficial both to the importing as well as to the supply- 
Ing country. 

Mr. Horr. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I take a few minutes to sum 
up the position of the cooperators in the market development program 
for whom I am speaking today? 

Our position is that the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act, as mentioned, should be administered according to its 
terms and in accordance with the intent of Congress as clearly shown 
in the legislative history of the measure. 

‘he record is clear that (1) the basic purpose, although not the sole 
purpose, of the legislation was to develop markets abroad for Ameri- 
can agricultural products; (2) that it was intended that agricultural 
market development be given priority over other nonreimbursable 
U.S. uses in the use of foreign currencies, and that to insure the 
carrying out of such purpose, 5 percent of the sales proceeds and loan 
payments should be earmarked for market development purposes, 
subject to congressional approval in an appropriation act; (3) that 
the Secretary of Agriculture has the authority to determine how long 
market development work should be carried out; (4) that special 
efforts should be made to convert Public Law 480 foreign currencies 
for use in countries which are or can be expected to be dollar markets; 
and (5) that if funds for such purposes are not otherwise available, 
special sales agreements should be negotiated with such countries for 
the sole purpose of generating such funds. 

In spite of the clarity of congressional language and intent, we now 
have a situation where the Bureau of the Budget is attempting to fit 
this program—that is, the fiscal parts of it—into a framework where 
it does not belong. 

_ In doing so, the Bureau ignores completely the intent of the act, and 
if its objective is accomplished, it will seriously handicap, if not 
destroy, the effectiveness of the principal purpose of this legislation. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, might I intercede there, to tell you 
that the Subcommittee on Commerce refused in part the use of foreign 
currencies for specified research in various countries, particularly 
) °* ¢ 
Poland, Israel, and India? 

Mr. Horr. Specifically what the Budget Bureau proposes to do 
as far as the market development program is concerned is to disre- 
gard entirely the provisions contained in Public Law 480 giving 
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priority to the use of foreign currencies for market development 
and earmarking 5 percent of the total sales proceeds and loan re- 
payments for that purpose. 

Instead of foreign currencies being allocated to the Department 
of Agriculture as provided by law, it is proposed that dollar appro- 
priations be made for the purchase of foreign currency under certain 
restrictions. 

These restrictions which the Bureau of the Budget has in mind 
are in the form of a suggested appropriation, a section set out in a 
document entitled “Report on Control Over the Use of Foreign 
Currencies.”’ It reads as follows: 7 

For purchase of foreign currencies which accrue under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), 
for the purposes authorized by sections 104 of that act to remain available until 
expended $—————, of which not less than $— shall be available to 
purchase currencies which the Treasury Department shall determine to be in 
excess to the normal requirements of the United States: Provided that. this 


appropriation shall not be used for the purchase of currencies available in the 
Treasury for the purposes of section 104(f)— 





and that 104(f), of course, is the provision for using currencies to 
pay the obligations of the United States— 

unless such currencies are excess to the normal requirements of the United States: 
Provided further that the dollar value of the unexpended balances, as of June 30, 
1960, of allocations of foreign currencies heretofore made available in the name 
of the bureau or agency for the foregoing purposes of such section 104 (blank) 
is appropriate as of that date and shall be merged with this appropriation. 

As indicated in the first proviso above, no funds so appropriated 
could be used to purchase foreign currency which was available for 
paying U.S. obligations abroad, unless such currencies were excess to 
the normal requirements of the United States. The use of such lan- 
guage if valid would have the effect of destroying all priorities now 
given by law for the use of local currencies for market development 
purposes and the probable result would be to prevent the use of any 
foreign currency for market development in dollar market countries, 
thus ironically destroying the program for which the Agricultural 
Trade Development Act was set up in the first place and the program 
which has generated this supply of foreign currency. 

Let me conclude now by restating our position as follows: We 
believe that under the law as it stands, there is but one thing before 
this committee. That is to decide how much of the earmarked 5 
percent funds should be appropriated for the fiscal year 1961. 

On that principle, we stand, and we hope the committee will be 
impressed with the viewpoint we have presented. 

However, if this committee, for whose collective ability and good 
judgment I have the highest regard, feels that it should give some 
heed to the Bureau of the Budget and should make a dollar appro- 
priation for the purchase of currency, than I and my associates would 
like to respectfully suggest that in lieu of the language proposed by 
the Bureau the following be used: 

For purchase of foreign currencies which accrue under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), 
for the purposes of market development activities under section 104(a) of that 
act, $13,621,800, and for the purposes of section 104(m) of that act, relating to 
agricultural and horticultural fair participation and related activities, $1 million, 
to remain available until expended: Provided, That the dollar value of the unex- 
pended balances as of June 30, 1960, of allocations of foreign currencies heretofore 
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such sections 104(a) and (m) is appropriated as of that date and shall be merged 
with this appropriation. 

Now, I want to call particular attention to this last sentence which 
reads as follows: 

The amount of foreign currency which under the provisions of any sales agree- 
ment may be converted to the currency of other countries for market development 
activities shall be made available for purchase with this appropriation out of 
first accruals under such agreement. 

In other words, that would restore or maintain the priority which 
we have under the law as it now stands. That is, that the market 
development activities have under the law as it now stands. 

This language, while not in harmony with our construction of the 
intent of Congress, will, for the reason that it does provide for dollar 
appropriations, in our view make it possible to secure and use foreign 
currency in the market development program in such a way as to 
continue and expand present programs, and successfully achieve its 
ultimate objectives. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Hope, we thank vou for your statement on 
behalf of your group. 

For the record, | can thoroughly appreciate the interest that you 
and others would have, as well as members of this subcommittee. 

Mention was made of the provision which I wrote and which the 
House adopted, and the legislative committee accepted. And that 
provided that in the use of these funds, it would be subject to the 
appropriation process of the Congress. 

| don’t recall exactly ba statement on the floor. However, in an 
effort to get the use of these foreign currencies approved by this 
subcommittee and by the Congress, I am sure I made the committment 
that we were not trying in any way to retard or slowdown such use. 

It was our belief, having had some experience in dealing with 
foreign currencies, which are a little easier to spend, that unless there 
was a formulation of specific projects with proper planning, and 
unless there was some clearinghouse to which the users of these funds 
had to account, we would probably end up with less results. 

Mr. Horr. May I say that I don’t want anything I have said or 
implied to mean that we are not in favor of that provision. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am certain of that. 

Mr. Horr. We are glad to have the oversight of this committee in 
connection with these appropriations. 

Mr. Wurrren. I appreciate the gentleman’s statements. I want 
to say again that my comments don’ t come from taking any issue at 
all with the presentation here. I was just explaining our feelings in 
the matter. 

Frequently we judge what results we are getting by the amount of 
money being spent. I get wires and telegrams from all over the coun- 
try to give so much money for rese arch. And then many witnesses 
come in here pointing out how much we spend on research in other 
activities of the Government, including atomic energy and space 
research. 

So if we need more money for agricultural research, or market 
development, we ought to have it, but it ought to stand on its own 
bottom. Comparing it with what we have in some other fields, 
doesn’t get anywhere with me as such. 
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We do have our problems on the committee with getting funds 


through the Congress. We suffer from speeches by our President 
and our Secretary of Agriculture about what agriculture is costing. 

I think Public Law 480 was a splendid law for the disposal of our 
surpluses. I said then, and I say now, that I accepted that law wit} 
great fears and misgivings, because I was afraid that the Congress 
would use it as a means to just get the surpluses out of sight “and 
would delay by reason of that many years a solution to overproduc tion, 
which is really our problem. 

[ think that day has come. I was disappointed to hear the Secre. 
tary of Agriculture say that he had sent up recommendations for 
further expansion of Public Law 480 sales, and that he had approved 
the use of funds to build warehouses in foreign countries so that we 
might have another vear’s supply for that country out of sight in the 
warehouses over there. 

Now, getting rid of surpluses is all right if in the process vou are 
working on this end to stop future overproduction. 

Now, I have heard many witnesses testify—and I am in accord with 
them—that Public Law 480 sales should be charged up to foreign aid. 
However, we are just kidding ourselves if we don’t believe that in the 
public mind, Public Law 480 sales is an expense of agriculture, what- 
ever it might be. 

Now, looking a little further, in our efforts on this committee t 
get down to funds for research and market development, our charge 
as I see it is to get results for the funds that we now use. In othe 
words, when we find out what the existing research is doing and 
where it is that we haven’t got enough money to do the research job, 
then we have something to sell to the Congress and the country. 

Now, in this partic ‘ular area, I think it is thoroughly sound to set 
aside the full authorized amount for agricultural marketing. Because 
after all this is charged up to agriculture. It is in the agricultural bill. 

In the public mind, it is agriculture. And, therefore, I think if we 
have got to carry that load the 5 percent of that foreign currency 
ge nerate “| should be set aside. 

| would say that, in spite of the action of the Bureau of the Budget, 
it may in effect be set aside; because the Bureau of the Budget now 
requires these other departments to pay for this currency. So ther 
may continue available under that statute even though there hasn't 
been any official set-aside. 

If we see evidences that these funds will be dissipated in other 
directions to the point of endangering this 5 percent, we should tak 
appropriate action. I don’t know at the moment that there is mue: 
danger, in view of two or three other subcommittees cutting out these 
requests. 

Now, the other thing is that this congressional surveillance of use 0 
foreign currencies is new. Recognizing that, I feel that we are willing 
to go along on a rather hit or miss basis for a year or two until we cal 
get this thing i in proper order. 

But again—I am speaking for myself only—we were in thorough 
accord with the desires of you and your group. I certainly shall ur@ 
that we protect agriculture in this regard, 

On the other homed. I hope the time will come when groups can come 
to us and say, ‘‘Now, listen, we are doing this project and this projed 
and this project. We have got this project pending. And we need 
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funds to do this.”’” Then we will have a chance to see the end use, which 
we in turn have to sell. 

Mr. Horr. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. I do not know how fully these programs which are 
carried out with the foreign agricultural service have been presented 
to your committee as far as expenditures. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have asked them to do it in such detail as they 
are able to at the moment. 

Mr. Horr. But it hasn’t been presented at this time? 

Mr. Wuirren. I say it has been supplied for the record to the 
extent that they have it. So we have it available up to this point. 

Mr. Horr. Yes. Well, of course, I am not sure that I am speaking 
for everybody here. But | assume that all of the cooperatives are 
able to furnish information concerning the expenditures and projected 
expenditures on the projects in our organization. We have prepared 
such figures which we will be glad to submit to you. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will be glad to have you, if it is not too incon- 
venient, to supply to the committee a statement showing the foreign 
currencies that are not available presently under the budget or other- 
wise, and which are needed. 

If you could spell out the projects that are badly needed that you 
don’t feel are covered in the budget requests, please do so. 

I wish to thank you for this explanation of the complications in- 
volved in carrying on this market development. I can understand 
the problem which results from the fact that in those areas where 
there is a real chance to build up markets, there is often a limited 
amount of currency available. And, therefore, we have got to give 
thought as to how we can protect the interest that agriculture has in 
the use of these generated funds. 

[ certainly feel that we must take appropriate action. And I 
notice that you do recommend language which you feel will do that. 
We certainly will consider your proposal in connection with action 
on the language submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Hops. Mr. Chairman, I know we have taken a great deal of 
time, which we appreciate. If the committee would like, there might 
be some other members of the group here who might want to say just 
a word or two on this point. 

Mr. Wurrren. We would be glad to have it. And may I say to 
the group, that if you wish to submit any additional statements for 
the record, we would be pleased to have you do so. 

Are there any further statements at the present time? 


STATEMENT OF MR, READ DUNN 


Mr. Dunn. If I may, I would like to make a brief statement. 

_ My name is Read Dunn, director of foreign trade, National Cotton 
Council. 

I want to first express appreciation again for all of us for the oppor- 
tunity to come before the committee. 

[ have a prepared statement here which I will not read but will 
offer for the record, Mr. Chairman, which seeks to present briefly 
the program and the type of activities and the projects in an effort 
to justify the use of the funds. 
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Mr. Wuairren. We will be glad to have that in the record. 
(The document referred to follows: ) 


BriEF SUMMARY OF THE CoTron MARKET DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


By Read P. Dunn, Jr., executive director, Cotton Council International, 
March 16, 1960 


PART I. THE PROGRAM 


Cotton Council International currently has cooperative programs to expand 
cotton consumption with industry groups in 12 countries: United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Italy, Spain, France, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Finland, and Japan. We are negotiating for programs in Portugal, Norway, 
Denmark, and Greece, which will complete Europe. We also have market research 
programs in India and the Philippines to explore possibilities in the underdeveloped 
countries. We are also providing technical assistance to producing countries for 
their own programs, particularly Mexico and Colombia. 

The total budget for these programs currently is over $2.5 million annually. 
Of this, Foreign Agricultural Service is supplying half in foreign currencies under 
Public Law 480. ‘The other half is supplied by the foreign industry associations 
on a private and voluntary basis. 

More important, the joint industry programs have stimulated private manufac 
turers and retailers to undertake their own research and promotion to expand 
cotton sales. We estimate the new expenditures by these individual groups are 
more than $10 million annually. Thus, the foreign contribution is more than $10 
for every $1 USDA provides. 

The National Cotton Council spends around $150,000 annually of its own funds 
supervising these programs. 

The most impressive fact is that 90 percent of this activity did not exist 4 years 
ago. Most of these programs came into being because of the incentive of funds 
and technical assistance through the mechanism of Public Law 480. 

(bout 225 separate projects are currently being carried on by about 160 special- 
ists in the foreign associations under the general direction of Cotton Council 
International. 

The promotion programs are guided by careful studies of the market, the dis- 
tribution system, the products, the competition, and the customers, supplemented 
by fundamental research in the influences on demand of income, price, quality, 
and customs, etc. Some 68 separate market studies have already been published. 

The studies show one of the biggest opportunities to expand consumption is 
through cutting fabrication and distribution costs. Though we haven’t finished 
the studies, I am personally convinced that clothing prices in many countries 
could be reduced as much as 25 percent by simple and relatively inexpensive im- 
provements in fabrication and distribution. No other single improvement could 
have as significant an effect on consumption, expecially in the low income countries. 

Market research is locating reasons for high costs and pointing out opportunities 
for cost reduction. Making these facts known through education and publicity, 
like at the recent European conference on textile distribution, are furthering the 
objective of reducing these costs and increasing consumption. 

Another real problem is the high cost of maintaining a wardrobe. To cut these 
costs we are encouraging use of minimum care finishes, encouraging textile groups 
to work with washing machine companies to make better home machines available 
at prices people can afford. Incidentally, a lot of textile money has recently gone 
into the washing machine industry. 

In Germany we found a way to cut laundry costs in half just by changing the 
cut of the shirts and arranging the buttons so the shirts can be ironed by machines 
instead of by hand. Now instead of changing his shirt three times a week the 
Germans can change every day for no extra cost. We have a better chance to 
increase his wardrobe. 

In the more advanced countries of Europe we found textiles are not benefiting 
by the higher incomes, primarily because they are being outpromoted by the 
consumer durables. Textile manufacturers have been inclined to make what 
they have made for years. Retailers have been inclined to put their goods on 
the shelves and hope people would come along and buy them. 

In this country, largely through the techniques of research, development, and 
promotion, we expanded the consumption of cotton in apparel 46 percent from 
1947 to 1957, while consumer expenditures generally increased only 37 percent. 
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We are simply trying to show industry groups in these other countries how to 
apply these established American marketing techniques. 

We start with fashion for a simple reason. 

The objective is to get people to be better dressed and to make their homes 
more comfortable and more attractive with cotton. Fashion is the means first 
of making people conscious of their wardrobes and then of stimulating desire 
fos a better wardrobe. 

Fashion is the locomotive that pulls the big volume train. 

Fashion is also the easiest way to get publie attention. 

The first step is to enlist the cooperation of the designers—those who create 
fashion. 

The next step is to tell the rest of the world of the designers’ acceptance of 
cotton, 

As an example, not long ago in Venice we helped arrange the first international 
eotton fashion show. It included the finest and newest in cottons from the world’s 
top designers: Classic designs from the United States, Switzerland, Indonesia, 
France, Japan, and Italy. 

The event was covered by the world’s leading fashion magazines, wire services, 
radio, and television. Movies of the show are still circulating on TV and at meet- 
ings of women’s clubs all around the world. This was the greatest publicity event 
cotton has ever known. 

We use the personal appearance technique in fashion shows, television, and 
expositions as much as possible, but the best media for the mass audience is still 
still the printed page. 

Photos, mats, stories, and bulletins are distributed regularly to some 5,000 
newspapers and magazines in 10 countries. The results include thousands of 
pages of newspaper and magazine space, practically all obtained free because of 
the news value. 

In addition to high fashion, the promotions include street and sportswear, 
children’s clothes, aprons, blouses and lingerie, men’s wear, outerwear like rain- 
coats, household furnishings, and industrial items like canvas awnings. 
Stretching the season 


The cotton season in Europe has been 4 warm months. We are stretching it 
to 12 with linen campaigns in January and February, back-to-school campaigns 
in the fall, household and all-weather coat campaigns for winter, and cottons for 
Christmas. 

New fall and winter cottons are revolutionizing the European fashion industry. 

Paris ads now proclaim ‘‘Cotton laughs at winter.”’ 

In Italy 46 percent of the last fall and winter collection was cotton. Before 
there were almost none. 


Public relations 


As part of the general education program our movie—to tell what cotton does 
for you—has already been translated into 10 languages and shown in some 44 
countries, shown in the public schools, in women’s clubs, and theaters. 
Ready-to-wear 

Until very recently little ready-to-wear clothing was available outside this 
country especially for women and children. Market research revealed the big 
problems were poor quality, small selections, high prices and prejudice. We are 
working directly with the manufacturers to improve quality, style and selections, 
and lower costs—we are encouraging advertising campaigns to build prestige for 
ready-to-wear, or pret-a-porter as the French say. The Common Market in 
Europe could greatly expand consumption in ready-to-wear. 

Retailers 


One of the most important is the retail sales training program to teach store 
managers better selling methods and teach individual clerks the best and most 
effective arguments for selling cotton products. Sales training books, copies of 
our ‘‘Why Cotton?” have been translated into seven languages. About a quarter 
of a million copies have been distributed. 

These are supplemented by lectures and training courses. 

More than 20,000 retail stores in 5 countries last year participated in national 
cotton weeks, modeled after our own. 

Others organized White Weeks like our own for the first time. 

Window contests created special national interest in many countries. 

They publicized the special events in many ways—like parades in Japan. 
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These programs are infusing new spirit into the cotton industry around the 
world—changing the attitude from defeatism to optimism. 

The goal of another 2 pounds of cotton per person around the world—another 
10 million bales in consumption—is getting closer every day. 

More important, industry and Government are cooperating in a practical 
demonstration of fundamental American philosophy—selling American concepts 
of market elasticity in preference to the static concepts of the Old World, helping 
the industry groups of the other countries apply established American marketing 
techniques to provide more goods and services for the people of their countries— 
bigger export opportunities for the United States. 


PART II. RESULTS 


The programs are definitely proving effective. Not only is the downward trend 
in cotton’s share of many of the fiber markets being slowed or stopped, but market 
research shows a strong increase in demand for cotton products, especially those 
apparel products that lend themselves to promotion. 

Cotton mill activity in the program countries is increasing, and so is the demand 
for cotton. 

PART III. THE PROBLEM 


These programs are essentially long range in nature and must be continued 
through a period of years to achieve their maximum effectiveness. 

It is necessary to have funds committed sufficiently in advance to assure the 
continuity of the program, to permit advance planning, to encourage industries 
to create the organizations to employ the professional staffs and institute the 
private financing program. Up to now, funds have been provided for only 1, or 
at most 2 years at a time. Often the programs have run to the expiration time 
without any assurance of funds for their continuation. The reason given was 
usually a lack of those particular funds. 

The current appropriation proposal we are told would provide funds for only 
2 to 3 years, inasmuch as this is the limit set by the Bureau of the Budget. 
However, the Bureau allows funds for contract research for a 5-year period. The 
contracting period for market development should be as long as for research. 

The most important problem is funds for the developed countries. We are 
definitely of the opinion that by far the best opportunities of expanding markets 
for cotton for dollars in the immediate future are in the developed countries of 
Europe and Japan. 

However, the budget proposal would limit foreign currencies that may be 
authorized for this purpose to excess currency countries—currently Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Egypt, India, Pakistan, and Israel. 

This policy would mean that funds for Europe would have to be provided by 
regular dollar appropriations. This would have the effect, we fear, of practically 
eliminating the programs and would be contrary to the purpose and intent of the 
enabling legislation. 

Public Law 480, as amended September 21, 1959, provides that 5 percent of 
total sales under title I after September 21, 1959, shall be made available in 
advance for market development over such period of years as the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines would be most desirable; that particular regard should be 
given to provide in sales and loan agreements for convertibility of such amounts 
of the proceeds thereof as may be needed to carry out market development in 
countries which are or offer reasonable potential of becoming dollars for markets 
for U.S. agricultural commodities; and that if such foreign currencies for carrying 
out market development are not otherwise available, special sales agreements may 
be consummated to generate funds to carry out market development in countries 
which are or offer reasonable potential for becoming dollar markets for U.S. 
agricultural commodities. Furthermore, in their reports on the extension and 
amendment of Public Law 480, both the Senate and House Committees on 
Agriculture forcefully stated that market development was a principal objective 
of Public Law 480, and that the use of Public Law 480 foreign currencies for 
market development should be given priority consideration. Considering the 
language of the legislation and the reports of the Senate and House Committees on 
Agriculture, there is no question as to the importance which Congress has put on 
market development utilizing Public Law 480 foreign currencies. 

The intent of the amendment is entirely clear. However, no provision appears 
to have been made to provide the set-aside of funds as directed. 

It does not even appear the funds would be sufficient for operation of current 
programs for the next 2 or 3 years. The total amount might be sufficient, but 
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most of the currencies are in underdeveloped and not in developed countries where 
they are especially needed. There is no assurance the currencies indicated in 
the developed countries in the illustrated budget will actually be available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture when they are needed. There is no assurance that any 
funds may be converted for market development purposes from one country to 
another whenever they can be more effectively utilized. 

We understand that under the authority of the amendment to section 104(a) 
provision is being made in current sales agreements that up to 2 percent, but not 
in excess Of the equivalent of $1 million dollars per year may be requested by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for use in third countries to carry out market develop- 
ment activities in such countries. It is our opinion that such converted currencies 
would enable continuation of the current programs in the developed countries 
that afford reasonable potential of becoming permanent dollar markets. 

However, we are advised that the Secretary of Agriculture does not intend to 
request convertibility in most program countries in view of the recently announced 
policy of the Bureau of the Budget. 

We believe this convertibility is necessary and should be arranged as provided 
by the statute. 

We also urge the Appropriations Committee to assure the currency permitted 
to be converted under the program agreements be converted and made available 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for market development within the limit of this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Dunn. If I may speak to the point that Mr. Hope developed 
amoment ago: We are not here asking an increase in the total appro- 
priation as suggested by the Department. And we are not asking a 
change in the basic procedure as recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget and submitted by the Department. 

What we are asking specifically is a slight change in the funds which 
would apply to the purchase of dollars. And for this reason. 

The illustrative budget which was submitted shows a total fund of 
$13.6 million. And the suggested language says that: 

Of this at least $4.4 million be purchased from these excess currencies, 


This is the problem: We think that the distribution of the cur- 
rencies suggested—not the total amount, but the distribution of the 
currencies suggested—will not enable the right money to be in the 
right country at the right time. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit. Just what changes 
do you specifically point out for us to consider in the suggested lan- 
guage which I find on page 77 of the committee print. 

Mr. Dunn. I don’t recall whether Mr. Hope pointed out in his dis- 
cussion that the language which we are suggesting be used. 

It drops that suggested proviso in the suggested language submitted 
by the Department, which says “Of which not less than 4.4 in excess 
currencies’; and then it drops language which says that this must be 
over and above the normal requirements for U.S. uses. Also, it adds 
the proviso at the end. 

Mr. Horan. That is in your statement, isn’t it? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. It is in the statement on page 10. 

If | may read this again to make some explanation of it. 

Adding this sentence to the language which was suggested by the 
Bureau. 

Mr. Horr. This is the bottom of page 10 on the prepared statement. 

Mr. Dunn (reading): 

The amount of foreign currency which under the provisions of any sales agree- 
ment may be converted to the currency of other countries for market development 
activities shall be made available for purchase with this appropriation out of first 
4ccruals under such agreement. 
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That is the language. 

Now, the reason for that again is this—as Mr. Hope pointed out- 
but if | may add a word to it: As I stated, it is our view that the $44 
million of excess currencies in all likelihood will not provide sufficient 
convertibility to carry out these programs in Europe and Japan. 

For instance, out of our 14 programs, 12 of them are in Europe and 
Japan where there are no 480 agreements contemplated at the moment, 

The 480 agreements are with other countries. 

Now, the excess currency countries are India, Israel, Pakistan, 
Poland, United Arab Republic, Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Horan. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am confused here. Now, this 
480 program and the use of these counterpart funds, or whatever you 
want to call them, was designed originally to help the exporting of 
American agricultural commodities. That was one of the basic 
purposes. 

Who determines where they are going to have these programs? 
Is it where we have possibility of markets, or what? 

You say that in your particular area there is no 480 plan conten- 
plated for use. 

Mr. Wuarrren. Could I interject here? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Wairren. One of the problems quite naturally is that the | 
basic act requires that these sales shall be in addition to normal sales. 
And where the evidence shows a country can supply its needs with 
dollars, then you can’t use 480 sales unless it is in addition to what you 
normally would sell. 

So, if the country has got the dollars and buys its needs, that leaves 
no basis for approval of a 480 sales agreement, nor does it leave any 
local currency in that country available for this purpose. 

The problem exists in those agreements whereby it is provided that 
some of the local currency may be in turn converted into currency of 
other foreign countries. Unless this committee gives attention to 
protecting agriculture’s right to those currencies so generated, we may 
find out we haven’t got any currencies to carry out this program. 

And with that in mind, I am sure the committee will give real 
attention to protecting this to the fullest extent that we can. 

We wish to thank you again. And please bear with us. If any of | 
you wish to file a statement for the record, we will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Hore. I think, Mr. Chairman, you have given us a very 
generous allocation of time. 

We appreciate it. 

(Additional statements of the tobacco industry may be found on | 
page 523.) 

(Prepared statements of the Dairy Society International and Insti- 
tute of American Poultry Industries follow:) 


SUMMARY OF MARKET DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES BY DAIRY SOCIETY 


INTERNATIONAL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In promoting milk we have all the difficulties outlined by the other industry 
cooperators—and this besides: milk is a highly perishable commodity which can 
neither be stored nor shipped in its original state. Milk must be processed into 
a shippable form—dry milk, cheese, butter, evaporated and condensed milks. 


All these products are in international trade, but are exported in large measure by | 
the closest allies of the United States—countries like New Zealand, Holland, o 


Denmark—which must export or die economically. Not only must we not cul 
across these trade lines, but we must find additional markets—for our own dairy 
products and for those of these good friends. We have concentrated our efforts 
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in the milk-short areas but unfortunately in these areas milk has all too often 
been suspect from the quality and sanitation standpoint. Any effort to increase 
consumption would have to be a long range, patient effort which would succeed 
only if the local industry joined in. 

The great asset is that milk is rated nature’s most perfect food, its high protein 
content badly needed in the areas of diet deficiency, its stamina building proper- 
ties essential to the countries turning toward a quick industrialization. In the 
bulk of the Public Law 480 countries milk has been a paradox—a vital infant’s 
food and yet a luxury. Practically no safe fresh market milk has been available. 
Consumption figures tell the tale: in Peru, Iran, Thailand, and Brazil, as examples, 
the consumption of milk equivalent has been less than 50 pounds per capita annu- 
ally as against the U.S. 750 pounds per capital and Ireland’s spectacular 1,500 
pounds. 

Modern technology, much of it through scientific U.S. developments, has per- 
fected a process of recombining (using dry shippable dairy products) which is 
capable of supplying any community in the world with fluid milk and a whole 
range of dairy products. Exportation of this technique, plus consumer education 
programs like those of the National Dairy Council and the American Dairy 
Association has seemed to provide a large part of the answer to building new 
markets. A plant for demonstration of recombining was assembled at the 
Bogota (Colombia) Fair in 1955, with a DSI team of industry volunteers to man it. 
Everybody was impressed with the demonstration. Our 17th such demonstration 
has just concluded in Bombay; our 18th being planned very shortly for Verona. 
More than 3,500,000 samples meeting U.S. public health standards have been 
distributed. In a number of cases these loaned plants have stayed in the fair 
countries—one in Bogotdé, two in Yugoslavia, two in Spain, and three in India. 

In our long range effort we seek a three-pronged export: of technology in milk 
processing and in milk promotion; of dairy products, of course, and of capital and 
modern management to work together with local men to build firm commercial 
enterprises. In Thailand we have all three in the United States-Thai recombining 
plant in Bangkok. To assist this new enterprise, on December 31 DSI completed 
our third year of nutritional education work combined with the proven U.S, 
technique of giving the customer a chance to taste the product, largely through 
schools on a two-weeks-at-a-time milk and ice cream sampling program. Con- 
sumer commercial orders invariably followed the sampling and the American-Thai 
operation is over the initial stage of introducing new products to the consuming 
public of this non-milk oriented country, but there is evidence that withdrawing 
market development support prematurely threatens to limit the earliest possible 
achievement of the maximum market potential, thus limiting the amount of U.S. 
product utilized on a continuing basis. In our opinion, such programs should be 
projected on a 5-year basis, especially where the pattern of product acceptability 
must be developed by changing food habits. Already it has attracted wide atten- 
tion from other Far Eastern areas where geography and climate make a milk 
industry difficult to establish. 

In Colombia we had the reverse situation—a strong locally established pro- 
ducing industry, with almost no attention given to quality and merchandising. 
In the first vear, as a result of the program, milk consumption in Bogot& was 
raised 35 percent. Our following l-vear program in Medellfn, on a share-alike 
cost basis with the principal processing plant, raised consumption an estimated 
17,000 quarts daily. High priority was placed on reducing infant mortality 
As shortages of local milk developed, U.S. supplies were purchased by processors 
to fill their needs. : 

In 1958 our efforts took a new tack in four countries—Brazil, Burma, India, 
and Pakistan. Here we are working with local food or educational entities to 
develop new foods which combine U.S. dairy products with local foodstuffs in 
exeess or plentiful supply. We hope for inexpensive, nonrefrigerated, consumer- 
popular foods using coffee and cacao in Brazil, molasses and peanuts, say, in India, 

Third party matching funds contracts have been written with qualified institu- 
ions in India, Pakistan, and Burma and early stage work is now being completed. 
' In Brazil, through a more than matching funds contract with the Fundacao 
Para Melhor Refeicao Matinal—local cooperators being important dairy and food 
Processors including a General Foods affiliate—research is being performed at the 
State of Sao Paulo Medical School on the medical, physiological effects of a bal- 
anced breakfast, including milk. 

Chis is the first phase of what will be a continuing, locally financed, better 
breakfast campaign. 
ae Chile we contemplate two market development programs with new recom- 
ining operations established through DSI cooperation and a consumer-education 
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campaign with milk producers in the Santiago area. Similar activities have bee 
discussed for Peru, Ecuador, and Iran. 

The ball of interest is rolling ever stronger. We see it constantly in the cor. 
respondence flow from literally all over the world. The U.S. dairy industry, lon 
preoccupied with its local marketing, is beginning to think in terms of the in. 
portance of this program to each of the 3 million (plus) dairy producers and th 
17,000 processors in the United States. They are relating, as never before, the 
domestic adequacy of supply with sound marketings overseas in order to maintaip 
price and supply stability. 

This dairy program of oversea market development outlined in sketchy detail 
above, is the outgrowth of a new concept and philosophy, namely, stepped w 
joing government-industry cooperation in bringing about a more rapid paced and 
fiscally sound marketing solution to tremendous overhanging postwar commodity 
surpluses. The dairy industry, like many others, had devoted relatively littk 
attention to such existing opportunities. 

From the very earliest stage it became apparent that these programs required 
easier (and achievable) terms of purchase for such commodities. Subsequently, 


Public Law 480, enabling the payment of local currencies for eligible commodities, | 


passed the Congress. 

An important provision of this act, 104(a), prescribed the kinds and methods 
of market development activity which were permissible under the law and, i 
fact were encouraged by congressional passage and administrative advocacy, In 
a real sense, then, this set forth the recognition and importance of a priority 
position for market development. 

On the strength of this encouragement, important commodity groups began 
the task of rallying industry interest and applying the financial and other resource 
requirements to this new activity. 

Based on experience, historical patterns of exports relative to domestic market- 
ings, financial resources available to cooperators overseas, relationships with 
like commodity overseas groups, etc. some industry groups were able to program 
quite rapidly. Those less well organized, required more time. For example, 4 
large share of the dairy cooperator’s resources were—and are yet—applied to the 
basic job of rallying industry support. Meantime, several important problems 
were developing, based on the projects underway. These, simply stated, were: 

1. Need for continuity of program. 

2. Need for long-range planning and objectives. 

3. Need for mobility. 
1. Need for availability of funds and product. 
5. Need for stability in cooperator-F AS relations. 

6. Need to live with project. 

Let us look at each in slightly more detail. 

The countries offering the most promising marketing potentials for dairy 
products are studied in detail by survey teams of expert volunteer industry 
specialists in collaboration with FAS officials, through contacts with established 
trade sources, by society members resident in these countries or were the staging 
point of a trade fair which focused attention on local industry deficiencies and the 
solutions offered by better technology and a dependable source of U.S. supplies, 
as necessary. 

Enlisting local industry interest in a correctional, modernizing program which 
would bring increased product confidence, stepped up demand and greater sales, 
inevitably leads, by degrees, to local industry cooperation in our programs, 
including the assumption by local interests of important operational costs. This 
process requires an unshakable continuity in order to maintain the progress 
achieved and to confidently build toward the mutually agreed upon goals. Too 
often our programs have been “nipped in the bud’, often at the very period of 
fruition, by lack of applying understanding, financing and follow-through. For 
example, in Colombia, after encouraging and actually building a joint program 
which resulted in 500 tons of new U.S. dairy sales to that country, in the second 
year of project operations—with additional orders placed for the succeeding 
year—an arbitrary decision was reached in FAS to halt all activity. This left 
the cooperator relations with local interests in an extremely vulnerable position 
and lessened Colombian confidence in our entire operations there. : 

This experience points up the need for long-range planning and the phasing of 
achievable objectives. The very organization of traditionally divided oversea 
interests is, in itself, a laborious task—one that is time consuming. Yet it 8 
the necessary first stage in many countries which, based on per capita income, 
consumption and habits offer first-class developing markets for U.S. dairy products. 
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Realistic goals with projected cooperator commitments, based partly on sales 
results, are extremely important initially understood criteria. Consider for a 
moment the chaotic effect on international relations if we were to conduct all our 
foreign programs on a basis of full support this year, none next. Neither can we 
not operate market development programs in this manner. 

Opportunities endlessly arise in market development activities where immediate 
sales opportunities for U.S. products come to the attention of the cooperator. 
In many of these circumstances a trip to the plant of the buyer, most frequently to 
render technical assitance or to assist with important details, is requested. By 
the time the cooperator completes the designated steps of Government approval 
for such a trip, the buyer has turned elsewhere for his supplies. Therefore, there 
is need to keep in mind that complete cooperator flexibility and mobility are 
necessary parts of the most effective market development program. 

DSI, as indicated above, has had to respect existing trade lines of allies. These 
dairy exporting nations, largely concentrated in Europe and the down under 
countries, have almost fully satisfied the dairy product requirements of most 
countries in Europe. This factor, together with the high standard of living in 
Europe generally, has resulted in per capita consumption of milk equivalent 
reaching or exceeding, that of the United States in most of this area. Conse- 
quently, DSI, as the dairy cooperator, has focused its attention toward the de- 
veloping countries of Latin America and the Far and Middle East. This is 
not meant to indicate that the U.S. dairy industry is not awake to sales oppor- 
tunities as unusual circumstances arise, such as the drought of last year in central 
Europe. Substantial U.S. dairy shipments were made at this time, these being 
partly responsible for the temporary ‘‘out-of-stock’’ position of dairy products. 

The very nature of the economies of the developing countries require more time, 
longer range planning, development of technical aspects, and qualified, responsi- 
ble trade relationships. To try and capsulate this process—-and the financing 
therefor—represents a great error. 

Fortunately for DSI, the market development activity, in these areas at least, 
has not been hampered by lack of funds as severely as those in the more critical 
currency areas. However, that time may come and we must recognize that these 
relatively ‘‘small money” programs are one of the best investments our Govern- 
ment is making. 

The extension of Public Law 480 and the provision in the amendment to set 
aside 5 percent of the proceeds of sales or loan repayments is a clear indication of 
the recognition of this important activity by Congress. 

This distinguished industry-Government achievement must not be diluted by 
encroachments on the fund sources, either by other activities allowed under Public 
Law 480 or budgetary precedures which seriously hamper availability of funds or 
convertability to achieve them. 

Dairy is the sole commodity where depletion of stocks has been experienced due 
partly to increased sales as a result of the program but principally to ‘“‘giveaway”’ 
programs which return nothing to the U.S. Treasury. 

The U.S. dairy industry expressed its concern of this, through DSI, in an ex- 
port policy paper presented to Assistant Secretary Miller and FAS officials on 
January 22, 1960. A copy is herewith attached. 

While all cooperators realize that as programs develop new horizons open, it 
was a considerable wrench to discover that, overnight, FAS contemplated chang- 
ing completely the framework within which market development cooperation 
could be carried out. Originally, when FAS encouraged industry groups to co- 
operate, a requirement of 5 industry cents for each Public Law 480 dollar equiva- 
lent applied was set. In the spring of 1959, this proportion of required cooperator 
funds was jumped from 5 to 50 percent, a limiting factor at a time when Congress 
had earmarked 5 percent of Public Law 480 currencies for market development. 
Additionally (and in the minds of some cooperators, arbitrarily), FAS stipulated 
that key personnel for the oversea programs must be paid in dollars by the co- 
operator. This, it appeared to some cooperators, was in complete disregard of 
the fact that programs are run by people and that staffing is a major part of any 
program. To insist that this be carried entirely by the cooperator seems unfair 
and an evasion of responsibility by FAS. For fiscal 1962, FAS is talking about 
matching funds, a further limiting factor. 

Cooperator groups must go to industry for support of these programs and are 
greatly handicapped by having constantly to report a higher and higher amount 
required for the same job. 

Point 6 is related, in part, to point 5. Particularly in the dairy industry, where 
Sanitation and quality control play such an important part in sales appeal, there 
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must be resident in the project country someone who can give technical assistance 
on these points, so that confidence can be stimulated for all milk foods, and thus 
pave the way for increased import of dairy products. Aside from the question 
of lopsided staffing requirements, there should be funds available to allow for such 
technical assistance, even where there is not a full-scale project in operation, 
Third-party cooperators (such as oversea institutes and universities) do not Oper- 
ate in a vacuum. They must be encouraged and led. (The one exception, in 
DSI’s experience, is the Better Breakfast Foundation of Brazil, led by Brazilian 
branches of internationallyoperating food processors.) Budding recombining 
operations must be encouraged on the spot; import regulations eased and other 
actions taken to pave the way for a long-range project. 


DAIRY SOCIETY INTERNATIONAL—JANUARY 22 DELEGATION 


Bernie F. Beach, DSI director; consultant, lately president, Michigan Producers 
Dairy Co.; recently special adviser to UNICEF and FAO. 

A. J. Claxton, chairman, DSI special committee; national director of trade rela- 
tions, Beatrice Foods Co. 

D. G. Colony, member, DSI special committee; president, Manton-Gaulin Manu- 
facturing Co., Ine.; president, Dairy Industries Supply Association. 

L. H. Conlon, general manager, Minnesota Dairy Industry Committee. 

Frieda Everett, director of information, DSI. 

Roberts Everett, managing director, DSI; executive vice president, Dairy Indus- 
tries Supply Association. 

M. J. Framberger, member, DSI executive committee and DSI special committee; 
general manager, American Dairy Association. 

Arden Grudem, DSI director; secretary-treasurer, Falls Dairy Co. 

Owen K. Hallberg, DSI director; general manager, Dried Milk Products Coop- 
erative. 

J. Lyle Hamilton, assistant secretary, Challenge Cream & Butter Association. 

T. L. Jones, director of information, Dairy Industries Supply Association. 

Gordon Lamont, vice chairman, board of directors, DSI; dairy and food indus- 
trialist ; corporation management eee 

Lyman D. McKee, vice president, DSI; partner, McKee Bros.; president, Madison 
Milk Producers Association ; oes’. American Dairy Association. 

George B. Pfeifer, president, DSI; general manager North Star Dairy. 

E. A. Pool, manager, manufacturing division, Dairyme n’s League Cooperative 
Association; chairman, American Dry Milk Institute. 

Otie M. Reed, Washington representative, National Creameries Association. 

Shelby Robert, Jr., DSI director; market research director, Pet Milk Co. 

George O. Tiffany, member, DSI executive committee and special committee; 
secretary and assistant vice president, Unilac, Inc. 

Hunter A. Towne, export division, Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 

H.S. Wagner, director of secondary products, Pet Milk Co.; vice chairman, 
American Dry Milk Institute. 

J. T. Walsh, member, DSI special committee; director, American Dry Milk 
Institute. 

George W. Weigold, projects and technical director, DSI. 


Export Pouicy PAPER FOR PRESENTATION TO THE FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE RY THE Datry Soctety 
INTERNATIONAL, CoopERATOR WitH FAS 1n Pusuic Law 480 Marker De- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

PROLOG 


Technologically still in relative darkness, owners of scanty, poor herds, prim- 
itively struggling, Americans of the 1600’s—colonial Americans—nevertheless 
had the vision and will to export dairy products. Farm-made cheese and butter, 
in home manufactured firkins, were shipped in substantial quantities to the West 
Indies and in occasional smaller amounts to Great Britain. Also there was 4 
somewhat later era when Ireland and our coastal colonies or States were mutual 
challengers in international dairy trade. 

And there has been no succeeding period without foreign marketing of U.S 
dairy products. There were even late 19th century decades when American 
cheddar was the world market’s prime, a supremacy lost only by a lowering of 
quality. 

Yet there has never been a sole and universal export policy accepted by the 
U.S. dairy industry as an article of strong economic faith, because, with certain 
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regional or time exceptions, export has never been the primary outlet for U.S. 
dairy products. Export, in the overall, has been an undramatic incidental. For 
long its very perishability kept milk of any nation from headline rank in the 
commerce of the world. Dairymen of the United States had a continent to 
spread across and feed. Only in the last 50 years have advances in dairy tech- 
nology and in animal breeding and animal and human nutritional science put 
dairy products into relatively conspicuous place in the trade of nations. 

There is no opposition to export in the U.S. milk production and dairy indus- 
trial fields. On the contrary export trade is desired—but has not been earnestly 
striven for by each of the many fragments of the many-faceted field. Never in 
international trade matters have these fragments and divisions acted in unison. 
That there are now attainable great export trade values for the whole U.S. dairy 
economy is literally a new idea, but a steadily spreading one, in some parts of 
that complex economy. 

So there has been historically no national dairy congress to meet annually and 
say—or authorize a few spokesmen to say: ‘‘This is the export policy platform 
of the U.S. dairy field entire—as to each and every product, as to price and time 
and movement, as to when and how to market, as to last year’s consequences, 
next year’s imperatives, as to ‘We now put before you, Messrs. Legislators, * * *’, 
as to ‘Mr. Secretary of Agriculture, these are our circumstances; these are our 
needs; here our precise program to the 365th day, to the last gallon and hundred- 
weight, to the fractions of the smallest per centum, upon which we base our desire 
for Government collaboration: we request your consideration in the name of every 
producer, processor, handler, and exporter of a product of the soil and of animal 
husbandry which has a retail annual value of $12 billion, one-fortieth of this 
Nation’s yearly gross national product. ’ ”’ 

But today, with respect to broad elements of export policy for the next several 
years by which to achieve further export markets * * * by Government and 
industry in collaboration * * * there are spokesmen with an industry voice. 

With confidence they can address the highest servants of the U.S. people 
through Dairy Society International. Their patent to do so is that organization’s 
13-vear-long status vis-a-vis the world’s dairy industry, its present status in re- 
lation to the elements of producer, processor and equipper supplier in the U.S. 
industry, and its present cooperator relationship to Foreign Agricultural Service. 

It is these spokesmen—serving as a duly constituted and charged Committee 
of Dairy Society International, on which are serving also the full membership of 
the executive committee of DSI’s board of directors and numerous other mem- 
bers of the board—which now presents this policy paper to Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

At suitable times, and with the cognizance of FAS it is intended that some of 
its content shall be made available, in similar or adapted form, to certain other 
administrative officers within USDA, and to concerned officers in the State De- 
partment, on the White House staff and in pertinent Federal and international 
loan agencies. 

Moreover, outstanding U.S. dairy industry leaders and organizations have in- 
dicated a purpose of informing certain members and committees of the U.S. 
Congress of the central purport of what this paper sets forth. 


THE NEW HORIZON 


DSI knows—FAS knows—that there are new marks on the horizon which eall 
to a following of new courses in achieving new markets for dairy products. 

These courses merge in one large, potent purpose and long-range effort: ‘In- 
crease milk’s total world consumption.” 

Of new markets to be created by lifting world consumption a primary proportion 
can be won and largely held for U.S. dairy products. 

For clarity concerning the new marks on the horizon we go back briefly to 
World War II—which forced fateful increases in U.S. milk production and in 
diversions of milk from accustomed patterns of use. 

U.S. dairy products in vast volume were pumped into wartime and postwar 
export pipelines to every continent, to feed U.S. fighting men, Allied forces and 
war-blighted peoples. Milk from the United States saved in all climes hundreds 
of thousands, probably millions, of lives. 

Then postwar stirrings among improverished but at last seemingly politically 
freed peoples lifted into passionate determination an intent thereafter to achieve 
and hold to the possession of adequate healthful foods. Across the world milk 
foods had acquired new top rating. 
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Within the 1940’s and 1950’s hundreds of millions of the world’s masses suddenly 
{as measured against all preceding change-lacking time) became psychologically 
receptive to the doctrine of milk as giver of health and insurer of vigor. 

By the same tokens, the conversion of that psychological openness into an actual 
consumption of milk suddenly had become a massive possibilitvy—granted the 
availability of certain instruments and courses: 

A. An entity or entities with the purpose and will to proceed in that new 
path of venture; 

B. Consumption-promotive education taken to the foreign areas; 

C. Providing to the willing populations access to safe milk and its various 
natural products. 

A. DSI, formed in 1946, both by design and by events became molded into 
an entity devoted to the new purpose. 

B. Skills and knowledge at once became available to DSI for effective consumer 
education—but not adequate funds to apply these in many countries. 

C. Would there be the necessary milk available if and when the educational 
promotive funds were found? 

The answer to C: 

In most of the areas open to the new opportunities, because of soil, climate or 
other reasons, production of milk on such a seale as to approach the barest mini- 
mum health requirements of the populations was and is known to be impossible— 
or if in theory possible not likely to be achieved for many, many vears. 

So, indigenous milks could not suffice. Product imports by the countries would 
be imperative. 

The United States and the few other excess-producing nations would have to 
be the export sources. Every such source naturally to some degree and at some 
period could be expected successfully to claim parts of the new markets. 

In each source country except the United States, however, acreage limitations 
and population pressures set obvious and relatively close ceilings upon future milk 
production increases. Should the massive opportunity be massively and skillfully 
exploited the permanent new demands could rather soon exhaust present world 
milk production and its practicable increases elsewhere than in the United States, 
U.S. milk could be from the first available. U.S. milk would be also the longest 
available. Even if Russia’s present economic growth rate should be sustained 
long enough that that country’s milk production ultimately might challenge or 
exceed a maximum potential U.S. production, U.S. milk meanwhile would have 
filled a new market voids and could continue to fill them substantially and in 
most parts of the world. 

Still, it appeared even into the mid-1950's very doubtful that the massive oppor- 
tunity was to be seized. There were no available funds, since the totals required 
were beyond the interest or will of an industry not basically export-minded to 
provide. True, there were unprecedented Government-held surplus stocks of 
dairy products in the United States, overhanging the whole world market, but 
no discernible vision in the governments of the excess-producing or excess-potential 
nations, singly or severally nor in the dairy industries of those nations—Holland, 
Denmark, New Zealand, Australia, etc.—to proceed other than traditionally, 
piecemeal, and in narrow competition, to capitalize on the world’s new receptive- 
ness to milk’s ‘‘gospel.’’ 

Why was there this inertia in the United States? Partly because many men 
in industry and Government retained the skepticisms or things as they had been 
before World War II. In the forefront was this: ‘‘We now have product to ship 
overseas. But there’s always heen rise and fall in U.S. milk production. Heifer 
calves will go to the butcher again with the next big shift in the corn-beef price 
ratio. Then where will be our milk for export? No, let the other countries take 
care of foreign trade.” 

This fear of impermanency of available U.S. supplies has been, in fact, one 
historic checkrein upon U.S. dairy industry willingness to build greater export 
outlets. If reasonably stable new foreign markets could have been miraculously 
self-created, the U.S. industry in almost any past period could, and readily would 
have geared its production and processing to fill their needs. But, in the face of 
likely inconstancy of supplies, to invest in a new foreign market building program 
that could be only slow, long and infinitely difficult (under pre-World War II 
conditions) chilled any intermittent impulse toward export enterprise by the 
U.S. dairy industry as a whole. 

That chill still lingered in the air in the early 1950’s. 

It is a chill—to leap ahead briefly—that has returned to U.S. producers 
processors, and exporters in the last 2 years because of the giveaway of 
Government stocks on a scale that has forced suspension of a valuable 
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volume of export sales and has dismayed foreign buyers. Such extensive 
giveaway was humanitarianly justifiable in the immediate postwar years. 
It is a greatly hampering influence in new foreigu market development today. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 ENTERS 


In 1953, financially aided by International Cooperation Administration’s 
predecessor agency, Dairy Society International organized a first World Congress 
for Milk Utilization, held in Washington. Growing numbers of influentially 
well-informed persons were becoming aware of the new opportunities. 

Many aspects of these opportunities rapidly became clearer following the 
Congress. The massive loss which could come from disregarding the new horizons 
began to be recognized, 

Soon, and it was entirely logical, as of that time, although it proved to be 
premature, in 1954 and 1955 DSI advocated what came to be known as the 
DSI-Tiffany plan, a far-seeing proposal of the then President of the Society, 
George O. Tiffany. This envisioned the excess-producing nations working 
in conjunction to establish and exploit new around-the-world milk marketing 
beachheads. Through a study of diversified reactions to this plan from many 
countries, the aspects of the new opportunities became clearer still. 

Then suddenly it was realized that an unexpected way was opened for a setting 
forth on a broad front by the Government and the industry of the United States to 
take advantage of the beckoning prospects. 

Geared to the tremendous production demanded in World War II, U.S. agri- 
cultural output had continued at such postwar levels that the towering accumu- 
lation of costly surpluses induced the U.S. Congress in 1954 to enact Public 
Law 480. 

This, indeed, had world dairy implications: 

The free world’s leading nation, possessing the greatest present dairy pro- 
duction potential, had legislatively recognized the massive opportunity and 
authorized a first advance upon it; 

The motivation was in part to remove a surplus—but by using that 
surplus and inevitable near future renewals of it for that very self-removal 
purpose, in the process generating certain funds for promoting new export 
markets; 

Such new markets established through a use of resources greater than those 
the industry alone might provide could banish a stultifying industry fear of 
impermanence of stocks for export, because to supply broader foreign markets 
showing evidence of reasonable stability the industry could and would 
arrange to produce year after year; 

And an adequate exportable percentage of Government-held or further 
annually accumulated surplus logically would have to be steadily available 
at prices effective in the world market until substantial market development 
programs had had time to produce the new markets of reasonable stability. 


THE ADVANCE BEGINS 


Its board in 1956 authorized DSI’s becoming dairy industry cooperator with 
Foreign Agricultural Service in the latter’s pursuance of the purposes of Public 
Law 480’s title I, section 104(a). FAS and DSI signed a market development 
agreement for dairy products on February 8 of that year. 

DSI’s action in assuming the cooperator role was in line with a philosophy 
formed through the society’s preceding 10 years’ work. The philosophy’s erystal 
lizing had been well served by DSI’s contacts with its members’ problems in 
nearly 50 countries, its holding of the first World Congress for Milk Utilization and 
its relationship to the DSI-Tiffany plan. 

Since 1956 this philosophy has been strengthened in the course of DSI's work 
With FAS and of its independent contacts with dairy events and problems around 
the world. 

Many soundings by DSI, going beyond its membership, fail to reveal that the 
DSI cooperator philosophy is regarded with disfavor by any widely representative 
elements in the U.S. milk producing or dairy processing fields. Moreover, DSI 
lS aggressively supported by steadily increasing numbers of membership units and 
by large organized groups in the U.S. industry. The DSI cooperator philosophy 
takes on the broad stature of a current export market development policy accept- 
able to the U.S. dairy industry as a whole. 
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With respect to FAS and U.S. foreign market development, the DSI philosophy, 
then, is fairly stated like this: 

1. New foreign markets, howsoever or by whom developed or served, 
broaden the world’s total utilization of milk and hence absorb world surplus, 
and to the degree of such absorption clear the way throughout the rest of the 
world for new or further utilization of U.S. milk. 

FAS representatives repeatedly have recognized the validity of this premise, 
Pertinent to and a logical consequence of it—and a logical essential to a giving of 
full practical effectuation to Public Law 480’s purpose as regards dairy products— 
is that the U.S. Government do whatever may be governmentally required to 
enable the U.S. industry to become reasonably and fairly competitive in the world 
market. 

2. It follows, then, the premise of “increase total world milk use and the 
U.S. gains” that at least until the FAS-DSI program momentum makes it 
clear that substantial new markets are being established there should be 
uninterruptedly available to U.S. exporters export priceable stocks in quanti- 
ties sufficient to permit aggressive commercial followthrough behind the 
market promotions; and any possibility of cutoff of such supplies should be 
announced to all concerned U.S. industry parties at least a year in advance, 
Giveaway of Government held stocks should never be allowed to encroach 
upon adequate set-asides for commercial use. (It is recognized that Foreign 
Agricultural Service does not control the accumulation or disposition of 
stocks.) 

The “lift world consumption and the United States will benefit’? philosophy— 
thoroughly, consistently and successfully applied—need not tie U.S. export 
dependency to one or two or three possible new markets only, but may, in certain 
circumstances (as earlier indicated), make practicable a free-ranging, competitive 
serving in whole or in part of many new markets. It may lead, too, to a main- 
taining of an advantageous exportable reserve from which other exporting nations 
after they have reached their respective production ceilings, may draw for serving 
the markets which they have developed or in which they have footholds. 

There are other tenets in the DSI cooperator philosophy: 

3. The product scope of FAS—-DSI market development activity should 
include any natural dairy product for which a prospective demand appears 
developable. 

4. To assure development success, in many instances technical assistance 
must be provided to local producers, processors, distributors, and handlers 
in order to- 

Increase general consumer confidence in milk and dairy products; 
Dissipate local industry opposition to FAS-DSI activity and, induce 
ultimate local industry financial support. 

(FAS has repeatedly recognized this point. Giving such assistance has 
been demonstrated not to lessen, but enlarge, the field for imported product 
in a milk deficit country.) 

5. Most widely, most rapidly, with maximum influence toward world 
economic stability, the massive psychological opportunity which exists should 
be, if possible, jointly exploited—but in accordance with clear ground rules— 
by the United States and other excess producing nations; and when circum- 
stances appear favorable DSI influence and advocacy witll point thereto. 

To convert the present still in part only passively expressed U.S. industry 
satisfaction with this policy into a support that harnesses full industry energy 
and large-scale dollar participation requires: 

Further time; 

Continued DSI educational work within the U.S. industry; 

USDA action as in point 2, above; 

Thorough recognition not only in USDA but also in all other U.S. Federal 
governmental branches, departments, and agencies concerned with domestit 
agricultural welfare and/or with foreign economic development, of DSI's 
role as industry link in a lifting of free world strengths in and by means of 
the products and interests of a particular field; and 

More affirmative, more imaginative, longer range collaboration by FAS. 


WHERE, HOW, WHAT: 1960-64 INCLUSIVE 


; 


It has taken the 1956-59 years for DSI to imprint a recognition of the current 


FAS-DSI massive opportunity to build new export markets upon the consciou* 


ness of the U.S. dairy field. Theimprint is being steadily deepened by systemati 
DSI effort as well as by the self-seeding of the logic represented by the facts wt 
have here presented. 
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Within the past 4-year period FAS-DSI cooperation has demonstrated the 
relative effectiveness, in varied circumstances, of many market promotional 
techniques and accomplished many worthwhile objectives. It has increased outgo 
of dairy products from the United States. 

DSI’s activities before 1956 were in essence spring training for its present work 
with FAS. The 1956-59 accomplishments of FAS-—DSI not unfairly may be com- 
pared to those of a season’s first and important games: the shakedown of a team: 
its opponents abroad the teams of undernourishment, of infant mortality, of 
poverty, of hesitance to try the new, of mass backwardness combined also, how- 
ever, With mass need, mass eagerness for improvement and obvious mass gratitude. 
Changes in host country governments, inertia or oppostion in some governmental 
quarters in the United States, imputations of unworthy exploitive motives occa- 
sionally met abroad—none of these opponents has prevented FAS-—DSI gains in 
a dairy products market development program. 

DSI is very proud of what has so far been done in a pioneering undertaking. 
It knows that it can do still more—per dollar or dollar equivalent, per hour, per 
unit of energy expended, per project, per country, per objective—hereafter as 
FAS cooperator because of the 4 years’ shakedown experience the FAS—DSI team 
has now gained. 

We seek for FAS—DSI collaboration now a 5-vear look ahead and, in the light 
of the content of this paper, a framework for joint planning and action for 1960-64 
inclusive. 

The geographic areas of the massive new Opportunity are in general Latin 
America, the Mediterranean and Near East, Asia and the Far East, and a few 
African spots. 

DSI today has existing membership, past or current servicing or other work- 
gained contact or foot-holds, or knowledge acquired as an FAS cooperator, in or 
of the following countries in those areas; and considers further development of 
markets possible in each: 

Latin America and Caribbean: 


Argentina Colombia Peru 

Aruba Curacao Surinam 

Bahamas Ecuador Trinidad 

Brazil El] Salvador West Indies Federation 
British Guiana Haiti 

Chile Honduras 


Mediterranean and Near East: 


Greece Turkey 
srae “ugoslavia 
Israel Yugosl 
Spain 


Asia, Far East, and Africa: 


Burma India Pakistan 
Ceylon Iran Philippines 
Formosa Japan Saudi Arabia 
Ghana Libya Thailand 


DSI can and will if opportunity is presented by FAS, readily prepare itself also 
for market development activity in other countries in these areas; e.g.: 

Latin America and Caribbean: Bolivia, Mexico, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

Mediterranean and Near East: Italy, Portugal, and United Arab Republic. 

Asia and Far East: Indonesia, Korea, and Vietnam. 
_ None of these countries is by even moderate standards of nutritional dairy 
foods requirements self-sufficient now. 

For varying reasons none holds forth a prospect of ever becoming self-sufficient 
by such standards or, in a possible few exceptions, within less than several decades. 

In relatively few of the countries is a dairy industry now well enough orzanized 
to be an immediately likely contributor to an FAS-DSI market development 
activity. In several of them such a prospect can be gradually developed. 

In all of the countries dairy foods consumption-increasing education is desirable 
for the welfare of the populations. 

In some the market development potential merits only very limited first-stage 
work. Effective early activity in none need be of the ‘“‘hard-sell’’ kind. 

In several of the countries Public Law 480 funds have not been generated. 

In total, however, the areas present that massive psychological opportunity 
Which is the new factor as to market development potential in the dairy world. 
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Careful analyses by both FAS and DSI are obviously required to determine 

Which of the countries where openable doors exist offer the most inviting 
prospects ; 

\ desirable and practicable timetable of prospective entries; 

The nature of the projects that can be set in effective motion in each. 

DSI is now engaged in studies leading to its part in such a determination. 

Broadly the amalgam of market development methods the elements of which 
in varied combinations DSI in direct experience or by privileged observation, and 
either as FAS cooperator or independently has found to be productive, is mad 
up of 

1. Nutritional and sanitation education of consumers: 

2. Technical assistance to producers, processors, distributors, etc.; 

3. Uncovering of dairy industrial opportunities; 
. Working with governmental and private entities to increase support of 
projects. 

The details of applying these methods become almost numberless; they include: 

A. Adaptations, suitable to the varying economies and cultures, of the teeh-| 
niques. 

(a) Of the medical, nutritional, dairy school and eommon school educators: 

(b) Of the county agent, of the dairy fieldman; 

(c) Of the dairy processing technologist; 

(d) Of the humanitarian who influences leaders (officials, the professional 
classes, religious leaders, industrialists, social-betterment individuals) who 
are themselves the great further influencers of the respective peoples’ atti- 
tudes; 

(e) Of the publicist whose tools are posters, leaflets, newspapers, radio, TY 

(f) Of the industrial showman, the dramatic technologic demonstrator 
under roof in great fairs or, elsewhere, with mobile equipment; 

(gq) Of the sampler to the home, the school, the factory, the barracks, and 
in the marketplace, ete., ete. 

B. The enlisting of the collaboration of other economic motivators, public o 
private, local, or based elsewhere. 

DSI has had greate experience in building new consumption of dairy products 
in milk-deficit countries than any other nonprofit entity. Yet the scope, the 
resources—and the time—required to demonstrate what in any one country 
can totally be accomplished have not yet come to hand. 

The dairy industry wants DSI to move forward and will support it commensit- 
ately as it advances. DSI is ready for efficient advance, to be made gradually 
measuredly, but steadily more widely. Each new project undertaken in that 
advance will not only increase DSI’s performance power in the field but wil 
induce stronger U.S. industry support in a long-range program. 

The following are the types of project which DSI proposes that FAS authorize 
for countries to be appropriately selected within the broad milk-deficit areas 
already named—and to employ varying combinations of the types of market 
development methods at DSI’s command—projects designed to lead to 

a) Increased uses of U.S.-produced natural milk ingredients in further 
fluid milk recombining; 

(b) Increased uses of U.S.-produced natural evaporated milk or develop 
ment of foreign production of evaporated milk from dry natural milk ingred: 
ents produced in the United States; 

(c) Increased uses of U.S.-produced dry nonfat and dry whole milk 
inexpensively packaged for individual consumer purchase, the packaging 
to be done in part abroad; 

(d) Increased uses of U.S.-produced natural cheese including its uses i 
blendings with cheeses locally produced abroad; 

(e) Increased uses of each and all of the food elements of U.S.-producet 
natural milk in the development of marketable combinations of these elt 
ments, singly or in total, with food substances produced and long accepte 
in host countries, not, however, in combinations of foods in which an elemet! 
or elements of natural milk are displaced by substitutes therefor; 

(f) Increased production abroad of U.S. types of ice cream, using U.S. dy 
natural milk ingredients; 

(g) Continued presenting of dairy processing and dairy product sampliné 
demonstrations in international and other trade fairs; 

(h) The staging through mobile processing units of lesser versions of suc 
demonstrations (as just above) in single country important fairs; in princips 
municipalities; before especially assembled influential groups, etc. ; 
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(7) Educational deinonstrations collateral to selected programs of charitable 
distributions of U.S.-produced natural dairy products in other countries, to 
minimize consumer Misuse, waste, or diversion of the giveaways; 

(7) A small pilot bination market development activity to demonstrate 
possibilities of successful effort by the United States and one other excess- 
producing nation through DSI to lift world consumption of natural milk 
products in part United States produced; 

(k) Holding of a Latin American Congress for Milk Utilization in Chile, 
Peru, Colombia, or Brazil; 

(l) Holding of a Mediterranean Congress for Milk Utilization in Turkey, 
Greece, or Spain; 

(m) Holding of an Asian Congress for Milk Utilization in India, Pakistan, 
or Thailand; and 

(n) Selective attendance from all countries at a Second World Congress 
for Milk Utilization in the United States. 

An outline of a proposed flexible master program into which may be fitted 
specific projects in support of the purposes listed above and to apply such methods 
as are also listed above in countries of the areas identified above has been pre- 
pared in sequel to this basic 1960 export market development policy statement. 
It is available for immediate consideration by FAS—jointly, it is proposed, with 
the staff and an appropriate subcommittee of the undersigned committee of 
DSI—as a preliminary foundation upon which to develop, in the light of this 
industry policy statement, an outlining of specific projects and a calendar for 
their activation within the 1960 to 1964, inclusive, period. 

tespectfully submitted, 

CoMM:TTEE ON NEW PROJECTS AND NEW Support. 


\. J. Claxton, chairman of committee; national director of trade relations, Beatrice 
Foods Co. 

Bernie F. Beach, consultant, lately president, Michigan Producers Dairy Co.; 
recently special adviser to UNICEF and FAO. 

D. G. Colony, president, Manton-Gaulin Manufacturing Co., Inc.; president, 
Dairy Industries Supply Association. 

Roberts Everett, ex officio; managing director, DSI; executive vice president, 
Dairy Industries Supply Association. 

M. J. Framberger, general manager, American Dairy Association. 

Owen K. Hallberg, general manager, Dried Milk Products Cooperative. 

William Hitz, owner, Rosebud Farm; president, Iowa State Dairy Association; 
vice president, American Dairy Association. 

Milton Hult, ex officio; chairman of board of directors, DSI; president, National 
Dairy Council. 

Gordon Lamont, ex officio; vice chairman of board of directors, DSI; dairy and 
food industrialist; corporation management consultant. 

Lyman D. MeKee, ex officio; vice president, DSI; partner, McKee Bros; president, 
Madison Milk Producers Association; president, American Dairy Association. 

George B. Pfeifer, ex officio; president, DSI; general manager, North Star Dairy. 

Shelby Robert, Jr., market research director, Pet Milk Co. 

George D. Seott, vice president, Ex-Cell-O Corp, Pure-Pak Division. 

George O. Tiffany, secretary and assistant vice president, Unilac, Inc. 

Grover D. Turnbow, president, Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

J. T. Walsh, director, American Dry Milk Institute. 


FLEXIBLE Master PROGRAM, MARKET DevELOPMENT FOR Darry PRopvucts, 
FAS-DSI, 1960 To 1964, INCLUSIVE, AS PRoposED By Dairy Society INTER- 
NATIONAL, JANUARY 1960 

PURPOSE 


To increase the overall worldwide safe consumption of milk in its varied forms 
and uses, thereby, to the benefit of the United States and of cooperating countries, 
Opening up new markets for natural milk and its products, particularly in milk- 
deficient areas of Latin America, Asia, the Far East, and Africa, and in the 
Near East and other areas bordering the Mediterranean; and in so doing to 
safeguard existing markets for dairy products in those areas. 
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PARTICIPATION 


In addition to the utilization of Public Law 480 funds under the Market 
Development Agreement between Dairy Society International and the Foreign 
Agricultural Service signed on February 8, 1956, DSI shall seek third-party 
collaboration in specific projects by host country dairy organizations, health 
groups, government ministries, educational and research institutions, private 
entities, etc., and in particular circumstances will seek collaboration with govern- 
ment authorities and agencies of other friendly milk-producing countries. 


INDUSTRY CONTRIBUTION 


Although projects contemplated will be launched in and affect areas which lack 
a tradition of cooperation among dairy industry entities, DSI will make every 
effort to obtain monetary and other contributions to the projects from third- 
party collaborators in a host country and from other appropriate sources to add 
to the U.S. industry contribution channeled through DSI; from past experience 
total industry contributions may in good time in many instances reach one-third 
of the total of FAS and industry contributions to respective projects. 


PROJECT ACTIVITIES 


Each project shall be tailored to a pattern mutually beneficial to the United 
States and a host country and appropriate to the particular conditions of the host 
country, taking into consideration population growth prospects, levels of living, 
health levels, urbanization, food habits, existing international trade in dairy 
products and local interest or potential interest in its expansion, potential for 
indigenous dairy economic development, existing or anticipated activities of 
international agencies, and other factors of known or apparent pertinence. 

Projects may take any one of a number of forms. In general these shall 
bear upon the following objectives: 

1. Estimation of the potential market.—Provision, if not otherwise obtainable, 
of adequate market potential data by a qualified DSI person or persons who 
shall study and appraise in a host country milk-producer practices and attitudes; 
methods of milk handling; availability (or prospects for bringing into use) of 
other than primitive dairy farm or milk handler facilities and equipment; facilities, 
practices, and attitudes of milk processors; activities and attitudes of dairy 
products importers; public attitudes toward milk and dairy products; etc., ete. 
Participation in an international trade fair often will serve this collateral purpose 
as well as provide a beginning (or sharper pointing) of consumer education. 

2. Education of consumers.—To be accomplished in combinations of some or 
many of the following ways, as conditioned by the appropriate scopes of respec- 
tive projects: 

(a) Demonstrations (with product sampling) at international and other trade 
fairs. 

(b) Samplings of locally produced recombined products or other U.S. dairy 
products (e.g., consumer-packaged nonfat dry milk, dry whole milk, cheese, 
evaporated or condensed milk) in local markets through controlled short-range 
distribution to schools, hospitals, government departments, medical and dental 
groups, teachers, soldiers, urban laborers, etc., coupled with a popularized accent- 
ing of milk’s goodness and nutritional value. 

(c) Obtaining of supporting interest among influential leaders in health, 
athletic, beauty, child welfare, educational, publicist, community, religious, 
industrial, ete. fields, through lectures, demonstrations, professionally and voca- 
tionally pointed textual and pictorial material, etc., ete. 

(d) Mass edueation in milk’s benefits through media such as newspapers 
(publicity), radio, TV, magazines, ete., lectures, films, pamphlet and_ poster 
distribution, ete. 

(e) Institutional type advertising (newspaper, magazine, radio, possibly TV) 
of nutritional benefits of milk, ideally in collaboration with local dairy interests 
and ideally coordinated with echo-giving advertising of local or U.S. brands or 
company names. 

(f) Demonstrations of product goodness and availability by means of small 
mobile units equipped for anv or all of the following: limited-batch quick-con- 
sumption fluid milk recombining; ice cream mix freezing and ice cream serving; 
demonstrating (in line with (hk) below), with locally accepted food-preparation 
accessories, convenient uses of butter, cheese, dry and evaporated milk with 
indigenous foods, following simple recipes. 
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(g) Demonstrations before indoor groups of cooking and handling techniques 
for the various dairy products, especially those new to the local public (also, in 
part, in line with (hk) below). 

(h) Loealized recipe development and distribution to facilitate combining of 
dairy products with local foods. 

({) Utilization of school lunch and other free milk distribution programs to 
present educational materials on milk to both pupils and teachers. 

(j) Conducting comparative tests on schoolchildren receiving and not receiving 
milk foods as diet supplement in light of growth, weight, scholastic attainment, 
absenteeism, etc. 

(k) Conducting similar tests, stressing productivity and absenteeism on factory 
groups receiving and not receiving dairy products. 

3. Enhancing the salability of imported dairy product by brightening the con- 
sumer image of milk and its products basically—through primary steps to lift 
local milk and dairy products quality and handling methods to higher standards. 

4. Inducing local dairy interests to support the respective projects.—Both 3 and 4 
to be accomplished by diplomatically providing technical assistance to dairy 
farmer, dairy processor, and milk and dairy products distributor—in some or 
several of the following or kindred forms: 

(a) Sanitation fieldwork with key milk producers. 

(b) Educational demonstrations for milk producers generally at agricultural 
fairs. 

c) Short courses in herd-health and milk sanitation varyingly geared to milk 
producers; milk inspectors (if any); and dealers in dairy farm equipment. 

(d) Short courses in dairy technology, varyingly geared to key personnel of 
processing plants; to health officers; to processing equipment dealers. 

(e) Seminars; showing of technical movies and slides; lectures, conferences for 
or with groups of farmers; of processors: of distributors. 

(f) Awards of distinction to distributors for adopting or intensifying hygienic 
practices. 

(g) Insome instances guidance from DSI’s technical director by correspondence; 
supplying of technical books and magazines; visits of DSI, FAS technical ad- 
visers. 

5. Development of new uses of dairy products.—(a) Introducing conventional 
U.S. dairy products if they are not already in use; if in use, extending consumption 
to new groups of users—products such as ice cream (made from exported com- 
ponents); fluid milk (recombined from exported dry ingredients); consumer- 
packaged nonfat dry milk; cottage cheese; chocolate and other flavored drinks; 
buttermilk; ete. To be accomplished by DSI encouragement of local or U.S. 
entrepreneurs; DSI technical assistance, often; at times DSI assistance in ar- 
ranging for importation of product and equipment; and sometimes DSI assistance 
in seeking loan sources; ete. 

(b) Adapting conventional dairy products to the host country’s conditions and 
tastes; e.g., by developing combinations of cheddar cheese with local cheeses; 
“toning” buffalo milk with nonfat dry milk solids; making ghee, samna, ete. from 
butter; making fermented milk drinks from dry ingredients; ete. 

(c) Developing, appropriately to host country conditions and tastes, new food 
forms and combinations in which some proportion of one o1 more dairy products 
or one or more elements of milk is used with such nonmilk foods or elements of 
foods as are locally produced or inexpensively obtained locally. (Uses of one or 
more of the elements of milk in a combination ot foods in which a substitute for 
another element of milk is included are not here intended.) Accomplishment 
may come through experiments in U.S. industry laboratories as a contribution to 
a project; or under contract by research institutes in a host country. When 
developmental results are promising, localized market testing may be authorized; 
if such testing results so warrant, commercial producers (with capital of U.S. or 
host country nationals or both) may be sought; if commercial prospects so justify, 
marketing assistance may become the basis of a supplemental project. 

6. Developing technical Competence in host country.—This is looking toward the 
future when the markets developed under the program can only be held if product 
quality is maintained. Project funds may productively supplement U.S. or U.N. 
technical training programs for promising host country men by covering the 
trainees’ travel costs. DSI effectively may help coordinate U.S. and U.N. 
activities as they bear on the dairy industries by arranging practical itineraries 
and in-plant training sites, by aid in arranging for scholarships, by providing 
practical posttraining career counsel, ete., both through Washington and in the 
10st country. 
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7. Developing a framework for future milk use increase.—Sinee Public Law 48) 
market development program funds are available onky.. on a short range basis, 
an element of each project shall be the laying of groundwork, going beyond the 
activities of 4 above for future continuation of promotional and technical efforts, 
There being now in none of the countries within the areas to which this program 
applies any public or private entities of purposes such as those of the U.S. 
developed National Dairy Council or American Dairy Association or Federal 
State agricultural extension services DSI shall seek to bring into being in a host 
country entities or activities such as these: 

(a) National and/or local organizations combining NDC and ADA functions, 

(6) National councils on foods comprising Government and industry representa- 
tives, plus FAS, DSI and possibly U.N. agencies. 

(c) Regional congresses for milk utilization leading toward a second world 
congress for milk utilization. 

(d) Incorporation into national all-levels educational curricula of courses in 
nutritional principles and practice. 

(e) Incorporation into national specialized educational curricula of courses in 
dairy and food sanitation science and practice. 

(f) Establishment of competitive scholarships for study in the United States 
of dairy husbandry and dairy technology with winners contracting to return to 
and apply their training in the respective host countries. 


STATEMENT BY THE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN POULTRY INDUSTRIES 


The U.S. poultry industry has a new and important market for ready-to-cook 
poultry me at abroad. Western E urope, especially, has shown rapid growth as a 
customer for our products. 

It has been a little more than 4 years since our exports consisted principally of 
turkeys and fowl that went to Canada, with some business being done with 
Mexico, the Caribbean area, and in one or two South American countries. Poultry 
exports to Europe were only about 400,000 pounds and that went to Switzerland. 
U.S. turkey and chicken was generally unknown to foreign customers, and our 
trade, for the most part, had few, if any, contacts with foreign customers. 

The Institute of American Poultry Industries was selected by the poultry 
and egg industry in January 1956 to represent the industry in carrying out cooper- 
ae market development activities with the oe Agricultural Service of the 

.5. Department of Agriculture. In this work the [API receives the cooperation 
ad) or financial support of the American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, Arkan- 
sas Poultry Federation, Delmarva Poultry Industries, Poultry & Egg National 
Board, National Broiler Council, National Turkey Federation, Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Association, and a number of private firms. 

We set about immediately to explore the possibilities of developing new foreign 
markets and now have a rather extensive program underway in several countries 
of the world. Our concentration has been on Western Europe. The institute 
maintains a representative in Italy who covers that country along with Spain. 
Our European headquarters is in Frankfurt, Germany, and is staffed by our ad- 
ministrator and a representative who covers both Western Germany and Switzer- 
land. And we have a Holland representative at Rotterdam. 

Our aim has been, and is, to expand per capita consumption, to increase the 
total market, to avoid the opposition of local producers, to obtain active support 
and participation of local industry and even the governments of countries in- 
volved in programs designed to better inform the consumer and increase consump- 
tion of high quality, highly nutritional poultry products. 

At every step of the way we have been pioneering in a new field. Germany, 
for example, was the world’s largest importer of poultry products, but U.S. 
poultry had never been exported to Germany. There were no buyers interested 
in buying U.S. poultry. Little, if anything, was known about U.S. poultry. 

Today we are supplying slightly over 15 percent of their imports of poultry. 

The Netherlands has been the world’s largest exporter of poultry, but that 
country has an extremely low per capita consumption, less than two pounds per 
year. Up until a short while ago, the import of U.S. poultry was effectively barred 
as a result of import license control, veterinary regulations, and import duties. 

Through the efforts of Foreign Agricultural Service re prese sntatives and our 
representatives these barriers were removed. U.S. poultry is now moving into 
the Netherlands. We have an active promotion program there. Last year they 
bought about 6 million pounds of poultry. The Dutch trade, too, are renowned 
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world traders and there is evidence to indicate these traders may also put the 
U.S. product into markets not otherwise accessible to us. 

We have had to face up to trade barriers and problems of every kind—exchange 
and license controls, prejudice against frozen products, supply of poultry available 
from Iron Curtain countries at very low prices, methods of procuring that involved 
long-range commitments to purchase elsewhere, inordinately high freight rates, 
protectionism, a timelag between the date of purchase and time of delivery 
(competing poultry was available on almost a 24-hour basis), and the resultant 
risk of changing market levels. And, above all, we were introducing a new 
product that was more highly processed. The fact that the U.S. product was in 
a ready-to-cook form accentuated the price difference per pound. 

Some foreign governments still look upon U.S. poultry products as being 
unsatisfactory from a sanitation or health point of view. 

A tremendous amount of effort by both industry and Government has been 
necessary in opening up these markets, in conquering these trade barriers. The 
continual on-the-spot work by our four men stationed in Europe and by market- 
ing specialists of FAS are important in this respect. 

Under our supervision and direction an active market development program 
has been carried on which has utilized techniques similar to those which have 
been employed successfully by our industry here in the United States. 

Our promotion activities include public relations, information service to 
importers there and exporters here, demonstrations, cooking schools, in-store 
promotions, market surveys, magazine and newspaper advertising, exhibits at 
trade and food fairs, active work with public utilities, chefs, and restaurant 
organizations, cooperative advertising, advertising films. 

What has been accomplished? Our total exports of poultry moved from 
about 28 million pounds in 1955 to neariv 126 million pounds in 1959. In 
1959—1 year alone—U.S. exports of frozen poultry meat to Europe went from 
22.5 to 73.5 million pounds—more than tripled. 

In 0955 West Germany bought about 000,000 pounds of U.S. chickens. Last 
vear they bought 37.6 million pounds. They also bought 7.5 million pounds of 
turkey and 7.1 million pounds of canned poultry. 

Switzerland—about our only European customer then—bought 300,000 
pounds of chicken and 16,000 pounds of turkey and other poultry in 1954. Last 
vear they bought 19.6 million pounds of chicken and 652,000 pounds of turkey 
ind other poultry. 

One important benefit of our market development program has been the 
interesting of U.S. poultry trade in the export market. 

Last summer, a group of about 20 men from the United States, representing 
firms interested in exporting poultry, journeyed to the International Food 
Distribution Congress in Lausanne, Switzerland. From the fair the men went 
on to other European countries. Here were men with order books who paid their 
wn Way to the fair and fanned out over Europe in search of new business. 

How much of this interest has been responsible for the export of our products 
in 1959 to these countries: Canada, Mexico, Panama, Guatemala, the Bahamas, 
Bermuda, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Haiti, the Netherlands 
Antilles, the West Indies Federation, British Guiana, Ghana, Peru, Venezuela, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, West Germany, Italy, Austria, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Egypt, Nigeria, Belgian Congo, British West Africa, Liberia, Iran, 
Israel, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Hong Kong, Japan, India, Malava, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Singapore, Laos, Cambodia, and various islands in the Pacific. 
\ren’t the prospects good when you consider the conscious sales efforts that 
industry in cooperation with Government has been exerting so far in only limited 
areas? 

Millions of people who constitute our foreign markets have money to buy our 
products and, in addition, have the facilities to handle them, as well as a growing 
knowledge of what to do with them. 

It has been demonstrated that new markets can be and are being established 


for U.S. poultry. In only a few short years, entirely new markets have been 
opened. Poultry is a commodity which, with our efficient methods, can be 
produced competitively. We are convinced that through a continued and 


expanded market development program we can create a new and ever-increasing 
demand for U.S. poultry. This expanded program should take place both in 
the countries where we are now working and in other potential markets. It is 
essential, particularly now, that we use every means to introduce and maximize 
our markets, particularly in Western Europe, because of the Common Market 
Which may be more likely to cause increased barriers for U.S. products. 
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Poultry is produced without a subsidy. It represents the third largest 
agricultural crop. It is the major consumer of feeds. Think what this market 
development provram means in terms of feed grains consumed, in terms of 
breeding stock, baby chicks, equipment, and supplies, in terms of the many 
facets that give health to agriculture’s economy. 


Chickens: U.S. exports by specified European countries 


{In pounds] 


| ‘ 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 
West Germany 100, 000 3, 500, 000 5, 690, 000 4,900,000 | 37, 600, 000 
Switzerland ae 300, 000 500, 000 | 2. 700,000 | 6, 200,000 | 12,006,000 | 19, 690, 000 
The Netherlands. - --. ie (1) (‘) 100, 000 800, 000 | 1,900,000 | 5, 200, 000 


1 Less than 100 pounds. 


Turkey and other poultry exports to Europe 


[In pounds] 


1954 28, 000 
1955 62, 000 
1956 1, 170, 000 
1957 561, 000 
1958 3, 306, 000 
1959 8, 762, 000 


Canned poultry exports to West Germany 


{In pounds] 
1954-56 


1957 es 31, 000 
1958 i 617, 000 
1959 eae 


U.S. exports of poultry meat, by type, to Europe 


{In pounds] 


1958 


1959 


Broilers and fryers 
Stewers and roasters- wi : : — . 5, 230, 000 
Turkeys.....--- - ee c 3 2, 379, 000 
Other poultry and game 927, 000 


14, 007,000 | 47, 705, 000 
17, 015, 000 
7, 348, 000 


1, 414, 000 





22-543-000 | 73-482-000 
| 


Total 





INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN PoULTRY INDUSTRIES. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 16, 1960. 


Sort CONSERVATION DIstTRICTS 
WITNESSES 


RAY DYER, CHAIRMAN, BRECKINRIDGE COUNTY SOIL CONSEBR- 
VATION DISTRICT BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 

JOHN S. WILDER, PRESIDENT, TENNESSEE/JASSOCIATION OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Narcuser. The committee will be in order. We have with us 
at this time Mr. Ray Dyer, of McQuady, Ky., who is the chairman 
of the Breckinridge County Soil Conservation District Board of 
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Supervisors, and I want to say, to members of this committee, that 
he is one of my good friends. Mr. Dyer is an outstanding business- 
man and farmer, and we are certainly delighted to have you with us 
at this time, Mr. Dyer. 

In addition, we have Mr. John Wilder, of Mason, Tenn. Mr. 
Wilder is a constituent of our colleague and friend, Tom Murray. 
Mr. Wilder is an attorney in the State of Tennessee. He is also a 
farmer. 

Mr. Wilder, it is certainly a pleasure to have you with us at this 
time. As I understand from Mr. Zimmerman, who represents the 
National Soil Conservation Association, your third member who was 
to appear at this time—Mr. Clyde Spray, of Des Moines, Iowa, was 
unable to be here, due to the fact that the snowstorm and weather 
conditions absolutely prevented his appearance at this time. As I 
understand, he was only able to reach Chicago. So it is impossible 
for Mr. Spray to be present. 

Gentlemen, we are delighted to have you with us at this time, and 
you may proceed with your statements. 

Mr. AnpErsEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Narcunr. I vield. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that Mr. Dyer, coming 
from Kentucky, knows of the great service that Mr. William Natcher 
has rendered agriculture, both as a Member of Congress and of this 
subcommittee. I just wanted to call to your attention, Mr. Dyer, 
- at we on this subcommittee feel that he is one of the foremost men 

1 America when it comes to protecting and conserving our natural 
resources. He very ably represents his district and his State in the 
Congress, and I am sure you appreciate the value of the job he does. 

Mr. Dyer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We are proud of Mr. Natcher on this subcommittee, 
and that is why, Mr. Dyer, you will perhaps receive a little more 
courteous and hospitable reception than the average gentleman across 
the table from us. 

Mr. Narcuer. I want to thank my friend and colleague from 
Minnesota. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Dyer. Mr. Chairman and members of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, I am Ray Dyer, chairman of the 
Breckinridge County Soil Conservation District of Kentucky. 

My board consists of five members who are nominated and duly 
elected by the cooperators of the district. We serve without pay. 
However, we do receive $4 travel expense for each meeting. 

In our district, we have 1,497 cooperators who own or control 70 
percent of the land; 976 of these have basic plans with much work 
completed or in progress. We have a full-time conservationist and a 
part-time conservationist or trainee. 

_ We have a full-time aid and two part-time ones. We have a part- 
time clerk or stenographer and no funds to pay her with. 

We have the north fork of Rough River pilot water shed. It 
contains 25,568 acres. There are 240 farms; 234 have basic plans 
with the work plan 85 percent completed. 

We expect to work with all agencies to secure the total needs for 
Breckinridge County. We want our farmers to use the land according 
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to its capability and treat it according to its needs. We are con- 
tinuously developing soil and water conservation plans for the farmers 
and have set a goal of 162 that we expect to aid partially or wholly 
this year 

Our present personnel can service only one-third of our cooperators. 
We hope to improve 300 acres of woodland, plant several thousand 
seedlings, prepare 100 acres of sodded waterway, plant 200 acres of 
strip crop, secure 75 new cooperators and require or update 50 
cooperators with their present plans. 

We hope to get work started on two watersheds. 

Every chureh in Breckinridge County will have some form of 
stewardship work. We will furnish materials and aid to all churches 
and encourage them to observe soil stewardship. 

We will sponsor and give awards to soil judging and other activities 
for FFA and 4-H. 

We will supply every school in the district with the materials and 
aids necessary to enter the soil conservation essay contest sponsored 
by the Courier Journal and Louisville Times. Last year, 274 students 
wrote essays. That many essays represent many hours of research 
which will make for better conservation practices for years to come. 

Our accomplishments will directly reflect the economy of the 
cooperators. If our economy is good and money for conservation is 
available, our achievement will be substantial. We endeavor at all 
times to use all resources available to carry on the program. To 
set up and put our program on the road, we encourage and receive 
valuable aid from the county agent, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, the State division of soil and water resources, the Division of 
Forestry, ACS, SCS, and the Federal land bank. 

The Soil Conservation Service will be able to furnish technical 
assistance to the extent of 14 man-vears. They will provide the farm 
plans and help with the application of the practices. We wish for 
more of this tyne service because we need it badly. 

We have tried to set up an effective cost-sharing plan determined 
by a careful study of funds available, the need and ability to match 
with labor, money, and use. 

The Farmers Home Administration has funds available in the 
district to assist in acquiring titles, community services, and faeilities 
for soil and water conservation. 

FHA is also making direct loans to individuals to assist them with 
a good conservation program. It makes loans for wells, ponds, good 
pasture, and to reclaim wasteland. 

The State offers aid in many ways from four divisions of State 
government. 

The division of soil and water resources has a revolving fund of 
$400,000 to make loans to districts to buy heavy equipment with. It 
will be increased to $600,000 this year. This has proven to be an 
unusually good plan and to date not one cent has been lost. 

The division of forestry furnishes about 20 million seedlings per 
year and because of a new nursery and stepped-up program will 
double the amount thie year. This division also provides fire pro- 
tection and woodland management. 

The department of fish and wildlife furnishes fish for stocking 
ponds and lakes, also coon and quail on a limited basis. It furnishes 
planting materials like multifloral, sericea, shrub lespedesa, and some 
nut trees. 
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The department of economics development furnishes topographical 
maps covering the entire State. They have been most helpful. 

Our county has given moral support and recognized our work at 
all times. The fiscal court makes a direct appropriation of $1,200 
which takes care of our incidentals and provides about 1 days per 
week of clerical aid. 

We are beggars by necessity. We have a job to perform and no 
permanent financial assistance has been provided to carry on. 

Interest in conservation is probably at an all-time high in our 
district. We have 70 percent of our landowners cooperating. Two- 
thirds of the cooperators have basic work plans with less than 40 
— of the specified work completed. It will take many years to 

ach our goal. Conservation is a continuous progressive effort. Our 
pie will definitely control our effort and attitude. If our 
economy is good, we will be limited in our work for lack of technical 
and clerical aid. Our present staff of technicians can serve only 
about one-third of our cooperators. 

We know money is not a cure-all, but we are of the opinion our 
burden would be lighter and our journey far more pleasant with 
adequate finances to do a good job in conservation. 

Mr. Natcuer. Next we will hear from Mr. Wilder and, by the 
way, | want the members of the committee to know that in presenting 
him I failed to inform you that he is the president of the Tennessee 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts. We are glad to have you, 
Mr. Wilder. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN 8S. WILDER 


Mr. Win age Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is 
an honor and a pleasure to be here, appearing before your committee 
on behalf of the watershed districts in Tennessee, also the soil conser- 
vation districts in Tennessee. 

lam a farmer, lawyer, and chairman of the board of soil conser- 
vation district supervisors in Fayette County, Tenn. Our county 
lies just north of the Mississippi State line adjac ent to Congressman 
Whitten’s congressional district. In fact, one of our wate sheds that 
is now under construction, Indian Creek, extends southward across 
the Mississippi State line. We also have another watershed project, 
Muddy Creek, that flows out of Mississippi into Tennessee. We also 
share a watershed project with some counties in Congressman 
Natcher’s district, the East Fork of Clarks River, which starts in 
Tennessee and drains northward into the State of Kentucky. This 
watershed also is in the operations stage, and good progress is being 
made, 

Tennessee, last vear, completed the organization of the entire State 
into soil conservation districts. Half of our 95 soil conservation 
districts have been organized within the last 8 vears and 27 percent 
of the farmers are cooperators with our soil conservation districts. 
There are thousands of our farmers who have made application to our 
districts for technical assistance who are now awaiting this service. 

Our conservation program will be materially delayed in Tennessee 
unless we can get additional technical assistance from the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. Thirty-two, or one-third of our districts, have only 
One technician. This one man simply cannot meet all the requests 
made to the district by the farmers. Our State and county govern- 
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ments are helping with appropriations to supply office space, some 
supplies, and employing office secretaries, but our great need is addi- 
tional technicians and conservation aids. That need is manifest. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Mr. Wilder, would you yield? 

Mr. Wixtper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprerseNn. It happened that yesterday we had before us a 
very fine group of gentlemen, the National Association of Soil Con- 
servation District Supervisors, and I had to leave, Mr. Chairman, 
before I had an opportunity to express my approval of what they had 
to say in their statement to the committee. But your testimony is 
along the same lines, and the main point that impressed me, Mr, 
Wilder, is that we do not have enough technical assistance to go 
around, do we, to do a satisfactory job? 

Mr. Wivper. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Some years ago, I urged the policy of providing 
about $5 million a year as a reasonable increment each year above the 
preceding year tor Soil Conservation Service operations, so we might 
eventually get to the point where the technical staff would be sufficient 
to do a good job nationwide. I am very much disappointed to see 
that in the budget for fiscal 1961 there is really a decrease, because, 
while it shows an increase, Mr. Chairman, of $560,000, that is more 
than swallowed up by $600,000 for employee health benefit costs. | 
think that is the wrong polic y. I think that if it isn’t worth proceed- 
ing upward on a reasonable basis until we are satisfied that we have 
the personnel out in the field to do this great job of conserving our 
soil, I feel we are making a mistake as a nation. I just want to have 
in the record at this point my agreement which I was unable to express 
the other day with Mr. Zimmerman’s organization, and my agreement 
with your group on this particular, very crucial point, ‘and that is 
having sufficient technical assistance to do the proper kind of a job. 

Go ahead, and excuse me for interrupting. 

Mr. Witper. Thank you, sir. 

Seven months after the passage of Public Law 566, our State legisla- 
ture enacted a State enabling act known as the Tennessee Watershed 
District Act of 1955 and 49 active watershed applications, embracing 
more than 2.5 million acres of land, have been received by the Soil 
Conservation Service and the Tennessee State Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee. I have here a map, which you are glancing at, as to the water- 
shed activity in Tennessee. Landowners from 33 of these watersheds, 
under our State act, have voted in watershed districts, voting 10,655 
votes for the districts and 1,111 against. One can readily see that 
this is 10 to 1 ratio on the watershed program. This is significant 
because these landowners know that, when they vote these districts 
in under our State law, they are voting in the power of taxation in the 
watershed district for the purpose of buying easements, rights-of- -way, 
and maintaining structures. Most of ‘the other watersheds are in 
the process of organization, and watershed districts, and they are 
being voted in at about 2 to 1. 

In other words, we are having about 24 new watersheds come in 
each year in the State. 

Our soil conservation districts are cosponsors of the watershed 
projects in Tennessee. We soil conservation district supervisors see 
in this new program an opportunity to speed up the conservation 
program, especially the land-treatment phase. The watershed 
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conservation program has a full acceptance of all groups in Tennessee. 
Our State is placing emphasis on industrial growth and many of our 
small towns cannot secure new plants until flood prevention is secured 
along the creeks that flow through most of these towns. 

Small cities, villages, chambers of commerce, as well as local 
farmers, are vitally interested in the watershed program. The State 
government, through the game and fish commission, is cooperating 
fully to use the retention reservoirs for recreational areas. 

One is Thompson Creek watershed project. The State game and 
fish commission is spending $22,190 to make one of these dams 
serve the multiple purposes of both flood prevention and recreation. 

The State of Tennessee plans to spend more than $700,000 on the 
Reelfoot-Indian Creek watershed project to protect Reelfoot Lake 
from siltation. This is the only earthquake-formed lake in the 
Nation. 

The Soil Conservation Service State conservationist has informed 
me that the Reelfoot-Indian Creek watershed plan is completed, and 
will be sent to Washington this week. The State financed the plan- 
ning of this project. 

We have received outstanding cooperation from other agencies 
and groups in Tennessee for the small watershed program. Our 
county government appropriated $10,000 for administrative costs for 
the watershed district. The Tennessee State Legislature appropriated 
$100,000 for watershed planning, and even individual farmers are 
spending their money to enlarge our flood prevention reservoirs for 
agricultural use of water. The towns of Lewisburg, Cornersville, 
Oneida, Pulaski, Sweetwater, Algood, Waynesboro, and Cookeville 
plan to use the small watershed program to bolster their urban 
water supplies. 

[ would like to digress just a little bit, Mr. Chairman. I have 
something to say relative to these towns and the city interests in 
the watershed program. 

I noticed yesterday that Congressman Whitten made mention of 
the Congress attitude toward agricultural programs at this time. 
The Tennessee Association of Soil Conservation Districts is apprecia- 
tive of that attitude and understands the hostility that tends to 
grow in Congress toward agricultural programs. We understand 
that. 

But in Tennessee this watershed program, this 566 program, is one 
that is receiving acceptance not only from the farmers but the small 
towns, and some of the larger towns are definitely interested in this 
program in that they have flooding problems in those towns. 

Mr. ANprErRSEN. If you will yield, Mr. Wilder, I naturally am a 
little proud to hear you make such a statement. This morning we 
had a gentleman from Kansas, our former colleague Mr. Clifford 
Hope, testifying about another matter. I could not help but think 
when Cliff was sitting across the table from us that 7 years ago he 
Was also sitting across the table there, at my request, testifying in 
behalf of what later on became known as the Anders en-Hope pilot 
watershed protection program. And that pilot program this subcom- 
mee initiated 7 years ago became so popular, in a year’s time, Mr. 

Chairman, that the Nadialative committee got busy and brought Pub- 
lic Law 566 to the floor of the House. 
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I am glad to hear of the general acceptance of it. We are proud of 
the fact that that particular program, so popular throughout America, 
was created right in this room. 

I think, just like you say, it has had a wonderful acceptance from 
everybody concerned. 

Mr. Witper. We have two of the pilots in the Tennessee, and those 
two happen to be in my part of the State. That is Marys and Sand 
Creeks. Of course, they have reached the completion stage. One 
can see the results of those, and they showed the way. 

This water problem, though, is a far-reaching problem, and it is one 
that must have a long-range perspective to appreciate. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I| agreed fully with the gentleman yesterday, with 
Mr. Zimmerman’s group, when they said that it is poor policy to 
provide only for 28, I believe it was, planning parties nationwide, 
In other words, cut down so that a number of the States will be with- 
out proper and necessary planning help. Instead of cutting we should 
provide for eight more planting parties next July. To me, this budget 
before us represents a slowing down of the whole watershed protection 
program. I think that is wrong. I think that this subcommittee is 
going to do something, Mr. Marshall, toward rectifying that. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wiuper. We certainly agree, and are appreciative of your line 
of thinking. 

Mr. ANpDeRSEN. I might say the entire subcommittee, especially 
these two gentlemen present here today, Mr. Natcher and Mr. 
Marshall, agree with me 100 percent on that particular matter. 

Mr. Narcuer. If you would vield to me at that point, Mr. Ander- 
sen, | want to concur with every word you have said, and as you well 
know, since I have been on this committee, each and every one of the 
6 years you and our friend and colleague, Mr. Marshall, of Minnesota, 
and the other members of the subcommittee, have always diligently 
stood with the Soil Conservation Service all the way through. It has 
been a pleasure to serve with you. 

Mr. Narcuer. In fact, Mr. Natcher, we have often said that we 
are dealing with the future welfare of the Nation, the permanent future 
welfare of the Nation by providing for the conservation of our soils 
and taking care of the soil and water needs of generations to come, 
Mr. Wilder. That is why I am so much in agreement with gentlemen 
like yourself who come a long way to testify before this subcommittee. 
You are doing a wonderful job. 

Mr. Wivper. Thank you, Congressman. 

In Tennessee, the watershed program is moving rapidly. We have 
five watersheds wholly within Tennessee that are in the construction 
phase. We can complete three of these by December 1961, if adequate 
funds are made available. The other three watersheds under con- 
struction are located partly in Tennessee and partly in adjoining 
States. L 

We have four plans now in Washington undergoing review or awalt- 
ing action of Congress. At least five additional watershed work plans 
will be completed during the calendar year of 1960. 

One can see from these comments that unless more funds are appro- 
priated by the Congress than are contained in the President’s budget, 
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ud off our watershed and soil conservation service district programs will be 
rica, seriously curtailed. 

This, we believe, would be most unfortunate. We consider these 

fromP pot just grabs for Federal money, but, as the Congressman has sug- 

gested, we consider them to be permanent improvements, improve- 

hose} ments that do not recur, improvements that benefit the overall 

rand geographical area embraced by the watershed. It is just a matter of 

One utilization of the God-given resources, the soil and the water. It is a 

matter of storing water, holding it back, not letting it run off, not 


One letting it do damage; and, further, it is a matter of getting it back into 
the soil for industrial use, recreational and farm use. 
with | We think this program is a program that embraces the whole 
y to society, that it is one that will make for good for the Nation as a 
‘ide,| whole, and we think in time that the Nation, the nonfarm people, will 
ith- | — hecome more appreciative of the program, and we hope, and we under- 
vuld | ~~ stand your position, we appreciate the support you have given us in 
Iget the past, and we understand the position you are in now, but we hope 
tion that the Congress will appreciate the importance of Public Law 566 in 
eis its application to the entire Nation. 
It has been a pleasure to appear before you. I will be glad to answer 
any questions, if you have any relative to Tennessee. 
line Mr. Narcurer. Mr. Wilder, we want to thank you and Mr. Dyer for 
your appearance before our committee at this time, and to commend 
ully both of you on the fine statements that you have made. 
Mr. As pointed out by my friends and colleagues, Mr. Andersen and 
Mr. Marshall, and other members of the committee from time to time, 
er- italways helps us as committee members when we have the grassroots 
vell operation of this program presented to us during our hearings, and 
the we certainly thank you. 
ta, Mr. MarsHauu. May I concur with what you said, and I would like 
tly to say to you gentlemen that the people of this country, not only the 
Las farmers, but the people of this country have a great publie servant in 
Congressman Natcher. He is not only interested in Kentucky, he is 
we interested in the whole United States; and we are very proud to be 
ire associated with him on this committee. 
ils Mr. Natcuer. | want to thank my colleague. 
= | (The statement and table referred to follow:) 
en | 
0, STATEMENT OF JOHN S. WiILpER, PRESIDENT OF TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF 


Sort CoNSERVATION DistrRIcTs 


Mr. Chairman, it is an honor and privilege for me to appear before your com- 


ve mittee. I am John 8S. Wilder, president of the Tennessee Association of Soil 
yn Conservation Districts. 
te Tam a farmer, lawyer, and chairman of the Board of Soil Conservation District 
‘ Supervisors in Fayette County, Tenn. Our county lies just north of the Missis- 
i= | sippi State line adjacent to Congressman Whitten’s congressional district. In 
| fact, one of our watersheds that is now under construction, Indian Creek, extends 
t southward across the Mississippi State line. We also have another watershed 
t. project, Muddy Creek, that flows out of Mississippi into Tennessee. 
, We also share a watershed project with some counties in Congressman Natcher’s 
IS distriet, the East Fork of Clarks River which starts in Tennessee and drains 
northward into the State of Kentucky. This watershed also is in the operations 
be stage and good progress is being made. 
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I am appearing before this committee on behalf of the soil conservation dis- 
tricts and the watershed districts of Tennessee. 

Tennessee, last year, completed the organization of the entire State into soil 
conservation districts. Half of our 95 soil conservation districts bave been or- 
ganized within the last 8 years. Twenty-seven percent of the farmers are coop- 
erators with our soil conservation districts. There are thousands of our farmers 
who have made application to our districts for technical assistance who are now 
awaiting this service. 

Our conservation program will be materially delayed in Tennessee unless we 
can get additional technical assistance from the Soil Conservation Service. 

Thirty-two or one-third of our districts have only one technician. This one 
man simply cannot meet all the requests made to the district by the farmers, 
Our State and county governments are helping with appropriations to supply 
office space, some supplies, and employing office secretaries, but our great need 
is additional technicians and conservation aids. 

Seven months after the passage of Public Law 566, our State legislature enacted 
a State enabling act known as the Tennessee Watershed District Act of 1955. 

Forty-nine active watershed applications, embracing more than 2% million 
acres of land, have been received by the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Tennessee State Soil Conservation Committee. 

Landowners from 33 of these watersheds, under our State act, have voted in 
watershed districts, voting 10,655 votes for the districts and 1,111 against. 

You can see that this is about a 10-to-1 ratio favoring the watershed program. 
This is significant because these landowners know that thev are voting to tax 
themselves to bear the local cost of the project. Most of the other watersheds 
are in the process of organizing a watershed district and they are being voted in 
at about the rate of two per month. 

Our soil conservation districts are cosponsors of the watershed projects in 
Tennessee. We soil conservation district supervisors see in this new program an 
opportunity to speed up the conservation program, especially the land treatment 
phases. The watershed conservation program has the full acceptance of all 
groups in Tennessee. Our State is placing emphasis on industrial growth and 
many of our small towns cannot secure new plants until flood protection is secured 
along the creeks that flow through most of these towns. 

Small cities, villages, chambers of commerce, as well as local farmers are vitally 
interested in the watershed program. The State government, through the game 
and fish commission, is cooperating fully to use the retention reservoirs for rec- 
reational areas. On our Thompson Creek watershed project, the State game and 
fish commission is spending $22,190 to make one of the dams serve the multiple 
purposes of both flood prevention and recreation. The State of Tennessee plans 
to spend more than $700,000 on the Reelfoot-Indian Creek watershed project to 
protect Reelfoot Lake from siltation. This is the only earthquake-formed lake 
in the Nation. The SCS State conservationist has informed me that the Reelfoot- 
Indian Creek watershed plan is completed and will be sent to Washington this 
week. The State financed the planning of this project. 

We are receiving outstanding cooperation from many agencies and groups in 
Tennessee for the small watershed program. One county government appro- 
priated $10,000 for administrative costs for the watershed district. The Ten- 
nessee State Legislature appropriated $100,000 for watershed planning, and even 
individual farmers are spending their money to enlarge our flood prevention 
reservoirs for agricultural use of water. The towns of Lewisburg, Cornersville, 
Oneida, Pulaski, Sweetwater, Algood, Waynesboro, and Cookeville plan to use 
the small watershed program to bolster their urban water supplies. 

Our watershed program is moving rapidly in Tennessee. We have five water- 
sheds wholly within Tennessee that are in the construction phase. We can com- 
plete three of these by December 1961 if adequate Federal funds are made avail- 
able. Three other watersheds under construction are located partly in Tennessee 
and partly in adjoining States. We have four plans now in Washington under- 
going review or awaiting action of Congress. At least five additional watershed 
work plans will be completed during the calendar year of 1960. 

You can see from these comments that unless more funds are appropriated by 
Congress than were contained in the President’s Budget, our watershed and soil 
conservation district programs will be seriously curtailed. 
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This, I believe, would be a most unfortunate result. These are not just grabs 
for Federal money. The local and State governments are supplying substantial 
sums of money. 

I continue to be amazed at the stature of local leadership that is given to the 
district and small watershed programs. We must remember that the district 
supervisors and the watershed directors do not receive one penny for the services 
they give. 

We have many such people in Tennessee giving as much as 10 days per month 
of their time to the work of districts and watersheds. I submit to this committee 
that, with such local interest and activity for the good of America, this good work 
ought not to be curtailed for lack of Federal funds. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee and give the 
views of the soil conservation districts and watershed districts in Tennessee. 
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Trinity WATERSHED 


WITNESS 
FRITZ G. LANHAM, TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Marsnauu. The committee is pleased to have at this time Mr 
Fritz Lanham, a former colleague of ours, who has long been interested 
in soil and water conservation, and is particularly interested in the 
Trinity watershed. We are glad to have your statement at this time, 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Might I join in your welcome of our former col- 
league, Mr. Lanham. I might say that his viewpoint is always very 
much respected by this subcommittee. 

Mr. Lannam. I thank you gentlemen very much for these gracious 
and generous statements. Let me say it is always a great pleasure 
to come before this subcommittee because of our long standing 
friendship, my appreciation of your most efficient service, and my 
recognition of the fact that your feelings and mine are in accord with 
reference to the matter that | wish to discuss. 

For the benefit of the record, let me say that my name is Fritz G, 
Lanham. I represent the Trinity Improvement Association, with 
offices in the Trans-American Building in Fort Worth, Tex. It isa 
nonprofit organization interested in and devoted to the protection and 
conservation of the many valuable resources nec essary for our proper 
national economy that can be found in the vast watershed of the 
Trinity River in Texas. 

We come today, gentlemen, to another chapter of the Department 
of Agriculture’s sad story of the 11 watersheds originally selected for 
priority of treatment, to demonstrate what could be accomplished 
expeditiously in the completion of the beneficial results contemplated. 

The story gets sadder as we look at the existing conditions today. 
Let me say first that the Trinity is by far the largest of these 11 water- 
sheds, and it has contributed more to this program than many of the 
others combined. 

At its own expense it has built large reservoirs; it has built levees up 
and down the river and acquired all necessary easements and rights-ol- 
way. 

This work was started in 1944 and was to be completed in 15 years. 
It was to demonstrate how well the Department could carry on, ina 
business way, this great work for the development of our country. 
Yet the Department of Agriculture reported that after July 1, 1958, 
it would still take 17.1 years to complete the Trinity project. That 
estimate was practically 2 years ago. 

Now, what is the situation today? [ have here the report prepared 
by the W rele Planning Division of the Department of Agriculture 
dated October 1959. T assume this appears in the record of these 
hearings. It am the additional time necessary to complete the 
Trinity project after June 30, 1959, at the appropriation rate of $18 
million, will be 20 years, and at the appropriation rate of $15 million 
will be 24.3 years. 

Now, I have stated, as reported heretofore, after July 1, 1958, 1 
would take 17.1 years; so, in the last 2 years, it seems that we have lst 
about 3 vears of progress. 

One of the great Roman philosophers—I don’t recall at the moment 
which one it was—said that the only rapid progress is progress down- 
hill; and the Department of Agriculture, with reference to these 11 
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watersheds, has certainly demonstrated that it can make that down- 
hill progress. 

Now, somebody in the Government service ought to be hanging his 
head, or many of them ought to be hanging their heads, in shame, for 
areport of this kind. That statement is not true with reference to the 
members of this subcommittee, because you gentlemen have done 
everything that vou possibly could do to correct this situation. You 
do not determine the budget estimates, and you do not determine the 
allocation of the funds that are appropriated. 

Mr. MarsHauu. I am glad you mentioned that, because this com- 
mittee has long been inte rested 3 in these 11 watersheds that you have 
mentioned, and we have tried in every way we know how to try to 
expedite the work on these 11 watershed projects. The record speaks 
for that. 

Mr. LannaAM. Thank vou, Mr. Marshall. I know that is true; 
that the trouble is somewhere else in the Government. The work is 
not being carried on in a businesslike way when, in 2 years, with the 
Trinity project they have gone back about 3 years in the additional 
time it will take to complete this project. It was to have been com- 
pleted last vear, but they estimate now it will take 20 or more vears. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Let us bring that out again for the record, Mr. 
lanham. Originally it was estimated that the authorized projects 
for watersheds should be completed in 1959, was that not right? 

Mr. LannaM. That’s correct, in 15 years. They started in 1944. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What percentage of completion would you really 
say we have arrived at? 

Mr. Lannam. This is their estimate, by their own statement; their 
estimated percentage of completion with reference to the Trinity is 
22 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Twenty-two percent. As Mr. Marshall has well 
said, Mr. Lanham, we on this subcommittee have always urged that 
this work of bringing these 11 watersheds to completion should be 
moved along as rapidly as possible without waste, but we have been 
overriden in the Congress and in the Government. I think we ought 
to go ahead and finish the job. 

Mr. LANHAM. They were supposed to be examples of what could be 
done. And what are they doing today? They are adding numerous 
other watersheds now, new watersheds that your grandchildren 
probably won't live to see completed, and, if they keep on at the 
present rate, your grandchildren will be lucky if they see the com- 
pletion of these original 11 watersheds. 

On page 377 of the budget for the fiscal year 1957, the Department 
of Agriculture announced its policy as follows with reference to these 
watershe ds: 

The aim of the Department of Agriculture's flood prevention on watersheds is 
lo prevent or reduce floodwater and sedimentation damage in upstream areas, and 
\o reduce sedimentation of river channels, and reduce reservoirs. 

Certainly that was a very worthy purpose and one that should have 
been carried on. What are the consequences of all this inexcusable 
delay? The job gets bigger; it costs a great deal more; the labor is 
more expensive. We have more loss of our soil, more sedimentation 
in ee streams, and so forth, and yet this sad story goes on and gets 
sdader, 
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Now, I understand from our local Soil Conservation Service people 
on the Trinity that its budget figure now for this year is about $600,000 
below last year. 

Mr. MarsHatu. That’s correct. 

Mr. Lanuam. All of the local requirements have been guaranteed, 
to enable them to use promptly and effectively that additional 
$600,000. I don’t know where you could find any more lamentable 
picture in our governmental service than that which is presented by 
these 11 original watersheds. ; 

The costs, as stated today, are a good many millions more than 
they were when they started, because costs have increased con- 
siderably. 

There is much more that I could say, gentlemen, but you realize 
the picture and, as I say, some of the Government people ought to 
hang their heads inshame. And I am proud of this subcommittee for 
its valiant efforts to relieve this terrible situation. 

Mr. Marswati. We thank you. The correct figure is $635,000 
under last year’s figure. 

Mr. Lannam. Yes. That is the reduction. In other words, we 
probably will slip back another year or two. 

Mr. Narcuer. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I just want to 
thank our former colleague and friend, Mr. Lanham, for his fine 
statement at this time. 

Mr. Lanuam. I appreciate your generous words, and I want to 
thank this subcommittee for standing, as it has stood, for carrying on 
expeditiously this great work and trying to get the Department of 
Agriculture to live up to its original promise. 

Mr. Marsuatu. We have done all we could possibly see that we 
could do. We thank you for coming. 


FEDERAL Megat INSPECTION 
WITNESS 
ALED P. DAVIES, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Marsnatyu. The committee will be pleased to hear at this time 
from Mr. Aled P. Davies, vice president of the American Meat 
Institute. 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will make my 
presentation as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Aled P. Davies. I am vice president 
of the American Meat Institute, the national trade association of the 
meatpacking industry. I greatly appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before this committee in support of the 1961 budget request 
for Federal meat inspection. This request is in the amount of 
$21,562,700. . 

While it represents a slight increase over the amount appropriated 
for the current fiscal year, $21,324,900, it is our understanding that 
because of the in-grade promotions and Government help pro 
expense, the amount actually available for meat inspection will be 
less than during the current year. 

It has been estimated that even with the amount of the budget 
request, the Meat Inspection Division will find it necessary to reduce 
its inspection force by 30. 
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The American Meat Institute believes that as a very minimum the 
amount of the budget request should be provided for Federal meat 
inspection. Actually, it isn’t quite enough, and while we feel that 
additional funds ought to be provided, we recognize the necessity 
for cutting the Federal budget in all departments of the Government 
to the absolute minimum. 

Witnesses from the Department of Agriculture already have 
given you figures to show the way in which Federal meat inspection 
is growing. Its increasing significance is not only an outgrowth 
of population increase and changing patterns of meat distribution, 
but it is also a tribute to the Government agency, the Meat Inspection 
Division, which is responsible for the administration of this program. 

Over the period of 53 years, during which compulsory meat in- 
spection has been in effect, the Meat Inspection Division has developed 
and maintained a reputation for absolute integrity, a reputation 
equaled by few Government agencies, and surpassed by none. 

There have been times when the meatpacking industry and in- 
dividual companies in it have not agreed with the Meat Inspection 
Division, but no one questions its integrity and its dedication to the 
public interest. There is no other food which gets the kinds of 
scrutiny which is routine for meat and meat food products under 
Federal meat inspection. For many years, it was the only continuous 
food inspection conducted by the Federal Government. Now, poultry 
is under the same type of inspection. One of the responsibilities 
of the Meat Inspection Division, under the Meat Inspection Act, is 
to examine the products of the meat industry for the presence of 
harmful chemicals. 

Actually, the Meat Inspection Division, over the past half century, 
has been exercising the same type of control over additives used in 
meat which is being employed for the first time by the Food and Drug 
Administration with respect to other foods. However, it is being 
enforced in a more effective sort of way, since the Meat Inspection 
Division inspects every animal and every carcass which goes through 
a federally inspected plant, and does not have to rely simply on spot 
checks. 

Every ingredient going into a meat product must first pass the 
scrutiny of the Meat Inspection Division, whether or not it might be 
technically classified as a food additive, and every label which is 
employed on such products must have the prior approval of the 
Division. 

Without such prior approval, the product cannot bear the mark of 
Federal inspection. 

I must confess that this requirement of prior approval at times 
has caused the industry some problems, for, believe me, the Meat 
Inspection Division takes its responsibility to the public very seriously, 
and at times we have thought its restrictions were too severe. 

I mention this simply to emphasize the high degree of protection 
Which Federal meat inspection provides to consumers, and to under- 
line the obvious fact that the cost of inspection is a small price to 
pay for a public service of this character. Interest in chemicals em- 
Ployed in foods is running high these days, and while we feel the 
Food and Drug Administration does an admirable job, considering 
the broad field it has to cover, and the limited tool with which it 
works, we are convinced that Federal meat inspection fills the need 
Which cannot be supplied in any other way. 
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It is not general knowledge, but it is a fact that the Meat Inspection 
Division, through its continuous inspection system, condemns 1 mil. 
lion pounds of meat and meat food products every working day, 
thereby preventing unfit products from ever reaching the market. 

If the emphasis pl weed on the Meat Inspection Division’s important 
function in the field of chemical additives tends to give the impression 
that this is its only or even its principal responsibility, that point 
should be cleared up. 

Quoting from the Division’s most recent annual report, following is 
an enumeration of its activities during the past vear: 

Examination of food animals, including cattle, calves, sheep, swine, gorts, and 
horses, prior to slaughter, to eliminate those animals found to be infected with 
diseases or other unwholesome condition; a thorough post mortem examinatio 
of each carcass at time of slaughter, to detect and eliminate diseased and other 
wise unfit meat; destruction for food purposes of all diseased, unsound, or other. 
wise unwholesome meat and meat food products; supervision of the preparatio 
of meat and meat food products, to assure their cleanliness and wholesomenes 
during their preparation into articles of foods; guarding against the use of harmfy 
perservatives and other deleterious ingredients; supervision of the applicatia 
of marks to meat and meat food products to show that they are ‘U.S. inspected 
and passed’; supervision of the application of informative labeling and _ prever- 
tion of the use of false and deceptive labeling on meat and meat food products 
certification of meat and meat food products for export; inspection of Meat and 
meat food products offered for importation into this country; examination @ 
meat and meat food products for compliance with specification requirements of 
governmental purchasing agents; such investigations as are necessary to insun 
the accuracy and effectiveness of the inspection procedures; supervision of thi 
manufacture and labeling of process or renovated butter; guarding against res: 
dues in meat resulting from ingestion, treatment with or exposure to such sub 
stances as pesticides, growth-promoting substances, drugs or biological; and 
developing and determining acceptable methods for humane slaughter of mei 
animals. 

Another function of the Meat Inspection Division, although : 
byproduct of its major activities, is the statistical reporting which i 
does. The figures which are generated in this Division measurin 
the volume of slaughtering and processing of federally inspected plant 
are the most accurate we have on the livestock and meat industry. 

I mention this as the 15th point because of the dependence whid 
we all have on these Meat Inspection Division figures; therefore, w 
need to recognize this function of the Division in any consideration @ 
its appropriation. 

It is remarkable, actually, that a service of this scope and thorough: 
ness can be conducted with the modest appropriation which is provided 

Just one instance of the cranberry type occurring in the meat I 
dustry could cost the public more than the whole vear’s meat insper 
tion appropriation, and the public can consider itse If fortunate that thi] 
inspection program is in the hands of such a dedicated group of pm | 
fessionals as Dr. A. R. Miller and his associates. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long been convinced that the money spent} 
the Government on Federal meat inspection was money wisely it 
vested. Sometimes I have felt frustrated because I was not sure thi 
others appreciated the significance of this service. If the public furor 
over chemicals has done nothing else, it has given new emphasis to th 
essential work being done by the Meat Inspec tion Division, and to tht 
importance of providing adequate funds for its support. 

The American Meat Institute most earnestlv urges that vou approv| 
the amount of the budget request to cover Federal meat inspect} 
for the 1961 fiscal vear. ” 
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Now, I would like to discuss a less publicized but extremly impor- 
tant activity of the Department of Agriculture, that is, its crop and 
livestock reporting service. 

This, I think, is close to the heart of some members of this committee. 

As vou are well aware, U.S. agriculture is going through a virtual 
revolution, both in the technology of production and in its economic 
organization. The hog industry is no exception in this respect. 
Fewer farmers are raising hogs, and there is an increase in the number 
of hogs raised per farm. Along with this trend in greater production 
per farm has been a shift to the practice of multiple farrowings and a 
change in the seasonal production of pork. 

For example, in the early 1930’s, 14 percent of the spring farrowings 
were in the months of December, January, and February. For the 
1959 crop, it was 38 percent. In addition, the Southeastern States 
have expanded greatly in hog and other livestock production. Hogs 
reach marketable age earlier today than in the past. 

These changes multiply greatly the problems of estimating crop and 
livestock production. Specific procedures for continually evaluating 
these revolutionary changes would seem to be a necessary part of the 
Department of Agriculture’s estimate program. 

If my memory is correct, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that several 
years ago you requested the USDA’s recommendation for an immediate 
and long-range program for the development and improvement of the 
agricultural estimating work of the Department. This report was 
made to your committee in 1957. However, to my knowledge, there 
has been limited progress in the modernizing of the procedures or 
techniques developed for improving the accuracy of the pig crop 
estimate as we have moved through this revolutionary period m hog 
raising. 

Basically, the pig reports, pig-crop reports, are and have been good, 
but the present reporting program is not adequately fulfilling present- 
day requirements. 

This is right off the teletype. For example, hog prices have ad- 
vanced markedly since the first of the vear, and currently there is a 
very lively discussion going on in the swine industry as to whether or 
not producers have changed their breeding intentions for 1960. A 
partial answer to this important question will be provided by the 
quarterly survey released today. 

However, a full-fledged estimate of the 1960 spring crop will not be 
released until June 21. By that time some pigs from this crop already 
will be on their way to market. The absence of specific knowledge 
as to what is happening to hog production in the meantime will make 
it difficult for any part of the swine industry to adjust to these changes. 

Our livestock economy does a better job for both producers and 
consumers when it can avoid radical changes that occur when actual 
production trends are not known. 

We understand the Department has a plan which seems very 
feasible. This would expand the quarterly pig crop from the present 
10 States to 16 States: including 12 North Central States, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. These 16 States 
accounted for 85 percent of the U.S. pig crop in 1959. These figures 
would show the number of hogs on farms, the number of sows farrowed 
and pigs saved during the preceding quarter, the number of sows 
farrowed by months, the farrowing intentions of the following 6-month 
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period by quarters, and revisions, as needed, in inventory and farrowing 


estimates for previous quarters. 

These details are the same as now published in the 10 States’ 
quarterly report, except that the present reports do not include 
estimates of pigs saved, they do not include estimates of sows farrowed 
by months, and they do not include revision for prior quarters. 

The institute isn’t trying to unnecessarily enlarge the agricultural 
budget, but it feels that of the large quantity requested for rese arch, 
some of this sum could be wisely earmarked for improvement of the 
livestock estimating procedures and reports. 

An improvment in the pig crop data would be beneficial to all 
segments of the industry, including producers, transportation agencies, 
processors, retailers, and consumers. 

Now, another subject, the Department of Agriculture is doing far 
too little research on chemicals for agriculture. Chemicals are an 
essential part of the production of good food. They always have been. 
The complexity of consumer demands for varie ty and quality in the 
food supply make the use of safe chemicals even more important today. 

Everyone is concerned, and rightly so, that only safe chemicals be 
used. We in the meatpacking industry have adhered closely to this 
philosophy for more than hi lf a century under the careful control of 
the Department’s Meat Inspection Service. 

The producer, especially the producer of livestock and dairy prod- 
ucts, needs improved methods for dealing with the multitude of 
diseases and pests that threaten every day to destroy and con- 
taminate his products. The Department should take the lead in 
developing new chemicals, unique methods for the use of chemicals, 
and biological methods for dealing with these diseases and pests with- 
out leaving any questionable residues. 

The Department scientists have many leads for developments of 
this kind, but have not been able to follow through on them. Such 
things as the use of powerful lures that will attract insects for long 
distances to commit suicide in specially designed traps, and the use of 
special chemicals which affect the re productive capacity of the insect 
in such a way as to bring about insect race suicide should be vigorously 
developed. 

These things can be done without any harmful effect to man or 
other warmblooded animals, if we just put a real effort into it. 

This is not to say the chemical industry has not done a good job. 
They have, and they can be expected to continue to do so. However, 
in areas where residues in food or feed are a critical consideration, 
the Department must take the lead in new developments which will 
maintain consumer confidence in the products of agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Meat Institute is especially glad to 
see that the Department has requested $1.5 million for intensive re- 
search to develop new chemicals and biological measures for use im 
agriculture to avoid hazards from residues. Our own quarrel with 
this request is that it is, im our opinion, not nearly enough, when we 
consider that private industry requires a million to a million and a 
half dollars to develop just one chemical for the market. We think 
this amount should be increased to at least 8 or 10 times. One-third 
of that amount in the first year set aside for a modern laboratory and 
equipment, where teams of the best scientists can be brought to ‘work 
on this problem. 
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It is the considered judgment of the American Meat Institute, 
which has been actively concerned with this problem for several 
years, that expenditures of Federal funds in this area are essential, 
wise, and in the public interest. It is an area in which the meat- 
packing industry and the American Meat Institute have and are 
spending considerable amounts of research funds. This problem calls 
for effort on the part of Government, producers of agricultural 
products, and the processors of food in the national welfare. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Thank you, Mr. Davies. 

Mr. Davies. Now, if I may add, off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. MarsHaui. Thank you, sir. 





Soi, CONSERVATION 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLA- 
MATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MarsHatyu. At this time, the committee will be very pleased 
to hear from Mr. William E. Welsh, secretary-manager of the National 
Reclamation Association. 

Mr. Welsh, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. WetsH. My name is William E. Welsh. I am secretary- 
manager of the National Reclamation Association. I know how busy 
you gentlemen are, and J will guarantee you that I won’t take nearly 
the time allotted to me. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We do have quite a lot of activities this afternoon, 
and we appreciate your consideration. 

Mr. WetsH. We had had in our National Reclamation Association 
a committee on agricultural research that has been unusually active 
over a period of about 19 years, beginning in 1941. 

The first significant result of the work of that committee was in the 
publishing of a report which Senator Hayden arranged to have pub- 
lished, Senate Document 98, some 7 or 8 years ago. The committee 
is still very much interested in the program of soil and water research. 

The National Reclamation Association is an organization with 
membership in each of the 17 Western States. Its primary interest 
is in continued development of irrigation and reclamation throughout 
that area which includes, of course, the arid and semiarid regions of 
the West. Fully 60 percent of the membership of the association are 
officers, directors, managers, and other representatives of irrigation 
districts. In other words, the association actively represents a large 
share of the irrigation farmers of the West. For that reason we are 
very much interested in the program of the Department of Agriculture, 
particularly as it relates to the problems involved in the conservation, 
use and development of water. 

First, I would like to discuss with you the need for an accelerated 
program in soil and water research. The National Reclamation 
Association, through its agricultural research committee, has long been 
interested in this program. The excellent report of that committee 
by our association in 1951 was published as Senate Document 98. A 
little more than a year ago still greater emphasis was placed upon soil 
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and water research as a result of the hearings that were held and the 
studies that were made by the so-called working group which was 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Poison: in response to 
a resolution which was adopted ‘by the Senate Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Agriculture. This report was summarized ane pub- 
lished as Senate Document 59, 86th Congress, entitled “Facility 
Needs—Soil and Water Conservation Research.”’ ; 

Our agricultural research committee, as indicated by the report of 
that committee submitted to the membership of the association at 
the last annual meeting in Denver, strongly endorsed the recom- 
mendations contained in Senate Document 59. A copy of the re port 
of our National Reclamation Association Agricultural Research Com- 
mittee is attached to our prepared statement and designated as exhibit 
A. The members of this committee are: George L. Henderson, chair- 
man, Bakersfield, Calif.; Wayne M. Akin, Phoenix, Ariz.; George D, 
Clyde, Salt Lake City, Utah; Paul House, Nyssa, Oreg.; Dean W. V. 
Lambert, Lincoln, Nebr.; Frank Raab, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Philip 
P. Smith, Glenwood Springs, Colo.; Norman Hall, Yerington, Nev.; 
Arthur Svendby, Lemmon, 8S. Dak.; and George L. ¢ Crookham, Jr., 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

This report indicates the keen interest by our committee and our 
membership as well as the widespread interest throughout the West 
in an accelerated program of soil and water research. 

Senate Document 59 not only lists important soil and water research 
problems throughout the Nation and the facilities needed with cost 
estimates required, but it also gives an estimate of the amount of 
operating funds needed. 

The budget listed, section A, page 159, of Senate Document 59, 
would provide for necessary construction of certain laboratory facilities 
and field stations and for the funds required to implement these and 
to bring the present research facilities up to present operational levels. 
Approximately $20 million is needed for facilities, with another $19 
million for operation. Our committee believes it is desirable and that 
Congress should appropriate the full $20 million for facilities this year. 
We further believe that at least one-third of the operational require- 
ments should be added in each of the next 3 fiscal years. It is the 
belief of the NRA Agricultural Research Committee that major prog- 
ress could be made only by getting the entire package of needed facili- 
ties amounting to $20 million in total this next vear. 

We find that through contacts with our members from different 
areas throughout the West that every State has an interest in the 
soil and water research program although the problems may be some- 
what different in the different regions. For that reason the facilities 
needed in the various areas are somewhat different. The irrigation 
principles center proposed for California and Idaho and the moisture 
conservation center proposed for Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
North Dakota are examples of the proposed facilities and indicate 
the various needs and requirements of the different areas. P 

Attached to our prepared statement is NR: A Resolution 17, “Ex- 
panded Program of Soil and Water Research,” marked ‘Exhibit B,” 
which was adopted at the last annual meeting of the association in 
Denver last October. This resolution also indicates the ver “vy deep 
interest in the soil and water research program. 

On behalf of the National Reclamation Association, I wish to urge 
that appropriations be made available in order to initiate and augment 
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this program in the manner indicated by the report of our special 
committee and in the recommendations Contained in the resolution. 

The Soil Conservation Service is an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment which renders invaluable assistance to the irrigation farmers of 
the West in many different fields of endeavor. 

Technical assistance: As we pointed out earlier in this statement, 
the primary interest of our association is in continued, orderly develop- 
ment of irrigation and reclamation projects in the West. However, 
after the construction of the project itself is completed there are still 
many problems confronting the farmers. After the Bureau of Recla- 
mation delivers water to the farm as a part of the project construction 
job, the land on each farm must be prepared for irrigation farming. 
At this point the need for the technical and other assistance from the 
Department of Agriculture to the irrigation farmer begins. A 
detailed plan for development and operation of the farm is jointly 
prepared by the farmer with technical assistance from the Soil Con- 
servation Service working through the local soil conservation district. 
Land leveling is planned where needed. The land is surveyed and 
staked to assure the best use of land in each soil type in accordance 
with its capabilities with the field arrangement and irrigation system 
designed to fit the topography. In these days a contractor does the 
actual earthmoving in most cases and farmers can get some cost- 
sharing help from the Agricultural Program Service. Farm ditches 
are located and water control structures for irrigation and drainage 
are installed. This can be done properly and economically only if 
trained technical help is available. The Soil Conservation Service 
has been most cooperative in providing such assistance as needed to 
the extent funds and personnel can be made available. 

From personal experience | realize fully the value of this service 
to the irrigation farmers of the West and especially to the settlers 
on new projects. It was more than half a century ago that I leveled 
the land on my father’s homestead, beginning with a two-horse fresno 
and later with a four-horse fresno. At that time there was no Fed- 
eral or State agency or organization of any kind to give us advice 
and assistance as to how an irrigation farm should be laid out, where 
the lateral should be placed, and how the land should be leveled. 
Unless an individual has been through this experience and knows 
what it means to start from scratch and to grope around in the dark, 
endeavoring to properly level and lay out an irrigation farm, it would 
be difficult to appreciate the value of the service of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 

Snow measurements and streamflow forecasting: This is one of the 
ost important services performed by the Soil Conservation Service. 
For 24 years prior to coming to Washington, D.C., in 1949, I was 
watermaster on the Boise River in southwestern Idaho where we ir- 
rigated approximately 340,000 acres. I know from personal exper- 
lence how much it means to an irrigation farmer to know early in the 
spring before his crops are planted approximately what his available 
water supply will be to mature those crops. He is able to plan ac- 
cordingly and to plant such crops as can be matured with the water 
supply that is to be available. 

The snow-survey activities of the Soil Conservation Service are 
most effective in helping us calculate the amount and probable tim- 
ing of our irrigation water supply. When we know in advance that 
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we will have an adequate supply of water the project farmers plan 
their cropping program to take full advantage of it. When we know 
we will have a water shortage, the farmers are advised and they ad- 
just their cropping plans to the probable water supplv. This results 
in huge savings to the farmers by avoiding the heavy losses usually 
resulting from water shortages. ‘The water r-supply forecasts made by 
the snow survey are a key fac tor in western irrigation farming. 

Watershed protection: Adequate and proper watershed protection 
on every watershed supplying water to the irrigated areas of the 
West is of the utmost importance to the farmers of that area. Unh- 
controlled runoff from watersheds above irrigated land washes out 
sections of ditches and damages cropland by gullving and deposition 
of sediment. This results in interruptions to water delivery and 
necessitates expensive repairs. The crop damage resulting from dis- 
ruption of water delivery schedules often may be greater than repair 
costs to the irrigation systems. Sediment deposition in irrigation 
reservoirs, both large and small, causes cumulative loss of storage 
capacity that eventually destroys their usefulness. This results in 
heavy financial losses and destruction of irreplaceable reservoir sites. 
Replacement reservoirs are required if the land is to remain in pro- 
duction. The watershed protection and flood prevention program of 
the Department of Agriculture does contribute in an important way 
to reduction of damage to crops and irrigation systems and does 
increase the useful life of reservoirs when applied on watershed lands, 

We strongly endorse the program of the Soil Conservation Service, 
particularly in the fields referred to above—technical assistance to 
wrigation farmers, snow measurements, and streamflow forecasting 
and watershed protection—and urge that adequate appropriations be 
made available in order to carry these activities forward in a manner 
commensurate with the needs and importance of said programs. 

Now for the Farmers Home Administration: Farm operators, and 
especially new settlers on irrigation projects, have serious financing 
problems during the early years of irrigation project development. 
We commend the activities of the Farmers Home Administration in 
making farmownership loans and soil and water conservation loans to 
farmers on reclamation projects. We urge this committee of the 
Congress to generously support this essential program that helps 
many new veteran settlers on reclamation farms to establish farm 
operations that are successful and financially sound. 

In order to further emphasize the interests of the members of the 
National Reclamation Association in the programs of the several 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture, which we have referred 
to, we are attaching NRA Resolution No. 19, “Adequate Appropria- 
tions for Water Development,” which was adopted at the last annual 
meeting of the association in Denver, Colo., last October. This 1s 
marked “ Exhibit C.”’ 

On behalf of the members of our association, I wish to express to 
this committee our sincere appreciation for the attention and consider- 
ation that has been given to the agricultural program as it relates to 
the irrigated areas of the West over the vears. 

(The exhibits referred to are as follows:) 
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ExHIBITt A 


ANNUAL ReEporT, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE, 
GEORGE L. HENDERSON, CHAIRMAN 


The agricultural research committee of the National Reclamation Association 
met at Denver, Colo., July 16, 1959, and again at Denver on October 27, 1959. 
At both meetings the committee was materially assisted in its deliberations by 
information furnished by its representatives of both Federal and State research 
agencies. 

In its annual report submitted to the association at the last convention, in 
Houston, Tex., on November 21, 1958, you were advised of the activities of the 
committee relating to the hearings being held at that time by representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture, to gather information from Federal and State 
agencies, as well as interested persons throughout the country. The objective 
of such hearings was to determine regional ideas regarding capacities of existing, 
and need for additional, research facilities. A report, entitled ‘‘Facility Needs, 
Soil and Water Conservation Research,’’ was completed by the working group 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture and submitted to the Secretary, January 
15, 1959. Subsequently, copies of this report were made available to members 
of the Agricultural Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee, who 
had initiated the request for the research. Through the efforts of Secretary 
W. E. Welsh, copies of this report were obtained for study by members of your 
research committee. 

This report was discussed at the committee meeting held in Denver in July of 
this year. The report makes recommendations of additional activities at various 
existing facilities, and also recommendations concerning specific laboratories in 
various regions of the country, which was heartening to members of your com- 
mittee. 

On April 21, 1959, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, E. L. Peterson, together 
with various agency heads in the Department, appeared before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate, and presented testimony 
concerning the report of the working group. At that time, there was presented, 
at the request of the chairman of the subcommittee, Senator Russell, a summary 
for various types of facilities, as follows: (1) present operating funds; (2) proposed 
construction funds; and (3) proposed operating funds; together with various tahu- 
lations covering: (a) field stations requiring no capital construction funds; (b) 
additional activities at existing regional and national research centers; and 
(c) activities recommended for new regional research centers. 

The total capital cost for all construction was given as $20,205,000, plus in- 
creased operating funds amounting to approximately $19 million, annually. 

At the Denver meeting there was a good deal of discussion concerning the 
failure to include any funds in the budget for the present fiscal year, to increase 
research activities by the Department of Agriculture. It was decided to recom- 
mend to the association that a substantial number of the report ‘‘Facility Needs, 
Soil and Water Conservation Research,’’ together with copies of the testimony 
presented to the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, be reprinted for dis- 
tribution by the association to all Members of the Congress from the 17 Western 
States. It is urged that Congress initiate appropriations specifically earmarked 
for the construction and operation of such additional facilities as are covered in 
the report. This document was printed as Senate Document No. 59, 86th Cone 
gress, Ist session. 

It is disheartening to know, on good authority, that due to a lack of sufficient 
funds to keep pace with inflation, from time to time various programs in research 
have been abandoned. For example, during the past year, 14 scientific positions 
at 9 different locations had to be closed out. Research in industry annually 
expends approximately 3 percent of its gross return, the results of which are in 
evidence wherever we look, in new and improved products. It is worthy of note 
that the funds spent for Federal research on soil and water problems during the 
last decade about equaled the total cost of research to develop only one industrial 
product, nylon. It is imperative that agriculture face its problems by developing 
an accelerated program of research. 

One of the most important phases of research is clearly defined by language con- 
tained on page 40, Senate Document No. 59, 86th Congress, Ist session, as follows: 

“The necessity of carrying research work to the point where it can be more 
readily applied to local problems was emphasized at most of the public hearings. 
Many of those testifying stated that present research efforts could not be fully 
utilized until further refinement and adaptation of research finds were carried out 
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at field locations in order to show how this information could be more readily 
adapted to local problems. Farmers are more interested in an effective system of 
applying new research findings to their fields than in reviewing lists of erudite 
publications. Agricultural research must include a svstem whereby highly 
technical findings may be more rapidly reduced to sound practice.” 

The chairman of your committee appeared October 16 before the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources, at Los Angeles, and presented a state. 
ment urging the need of accelerated agricultural research as one of the basie 
elements of a national program. 

On the rosy side of the picture, the Southwest Water Conservation Laboratory 
of the Agricultural Research Service, located near Phoenix, Ariz., was dedicated 
October 19 of this year. This was one of the direct developments of the National 
Reclamation Association Research Committee activities. This committee de- 
veloped and recommended in their 1951 report an increased soil and water research 
program. The report was summarized by Senator Hayden as Senate Document 
No. 98 of the 82d Congress, 2d session. A member of the agricultural research 
committee, Mr. Wayne Akin of Phoenix, Ariz., was one of the speakers on the 
program dedicating this laboratory. This new facility is a noteworthy accomplish- 
ment, but it only fills a part of the present need for aggressive agricultural research 
on soil and water problems. 

Wherever we look in the West, we are confronted with problems; water losses 
through canal seepage and deep percolation, drainage and the accumulation of 
alkali in the soil, phreatophytes, or useless water-loving plants, maintenance of soil 
quality and fertility, high altitudes and accompanying short seasons, with the need 
for crops best adapted to such conditions, grazing problems in high mountain 
meadows, soil moisture conservation and wind erosion, and many others too 
numerous to mention. These are challenging problems, and additional research 
information must be obtained in order that the West may more effectively use its 
valuable agricultural land. The program outlined in Senate Document No. 59, 
86th Congress, Ist session, if implemented, would help to get the necessary answers 
to solve the many problems mentioned. This committee strongly urges the Con- 
gress to provide the required funds. 

Agriculture in its manyfold activities is still the largest industry in the Nation. 
If this industry, which is so vital to the health and welfare of this and coming 
generations, is to remain in a strong competitive position with other industries, 
it must be buttressed by a strong research and educational program—to obtain 
new facts and to get these facts into application on the farms and ranches of the 
Nation. The committee must emphasize that the Nation is spending billions of 
dollars on defense, all of which is essential to the Nation’s welfare. In the final 
analysis, the funds for these activities must come from the productivity of the 
basic natural resources of the Nation. 

The Nation cannot afford to let these resources deteriorate to the point that 
they can no longer support other activities essential to the Nation’s health, safety, 
and welfare. The total cost involved is small in comparison with the expenditures 
for defense, health, education, and transportation. But, in the long pull, they are 
of equal or greater importance to national survival. Your committee urges im- 
mediate steps to put the support of these activities on a continuing basis adequate 
to the needs of the program outlined in Senate Document No. 59, to the end that 
the soil and water resources of the Nation may be fully protected and put to their 
maximum beneficial use. 


Exuisit B 
RESOLUTION No. 17, ExpaANDED PROGRAM OF Sor AND WATER RESEARCH 


Whereas the water supply and arable land area available in the United States 
are definitely limited; and 

Whereas the needs of our rapidly growing population can be met only by 
increasing the efficiency of water use, practicing better soil management, and 
managing the watersheds so that they will yield the greatest usable supply of 
water; and 

Whereas accelerated research in the fields of the engineering aspects of irrigation 
and drainage, soils, fertilizers, and watershed management is a prerequisite to 
meeting the Nation’s needs; and : 

Whereas a comprehensive report entitled ‘Facility Needs, Soil and Water 
Conservation Research,” has been published as Senate Document 59, 86th 
Congress, Ist session, summarizing research requirements as they relate to water 
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supplies, their control and utilization, soil, forest and range management, and 
documenting the urgent need for expansion of the research program: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association support an expanded 
program of soil and water research including, but not limited to, the following: 

(a) The engineering aspects of irrigation and drainage, including (1) water 
supply and its physical control, (2) determination of irrigation water require- 
ments, (3) methods of water application, and (4) drainage of irrigated lands. 

b) Watershed research, including the management of forest and range water- 
shed lands for maximum water production. 

(c) Soil characteristics and moisture requirements for optimum growth. 

(d) Fertilizers and soil management. 

(e) Use of development farms for adapting findings of research to farm con- 
ditions. 

(f) Methods of control of aquatic and noxious weeds and water-wasting vege- 
tation; be it further 

Resolved, That the association foster coordination of effort by all Federal, State 
and local agencies that can contribute to such research. 





ExHiBiIt C 
RESOLUTION No. 19. ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the objective of the National Reclamation Association is the complete 
development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

Whereas such reclamation development, being of distinct benefit to the whole 
Nation, has been a Federal policy for more than half a century; and 

Whereas a sound reclamation program is dependent in large measure on con- 
tinued and coordinated investigation, planning, research, and construction pro- 
grams of the several Federal agencies concerned with water resources develop- 
ment: and 

Whereas the accomplishment of these programs ealls for adequate appropria- 
tions by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That: 

1. The National Reclamation Association hereby directs its officers to support 
before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to: 

a) Permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to continue 
provressive investigations, planning, and construction programs in consonance 
with the needs therefor; 

b) Support acceleration of the Forest Service program of revegetation, water- 
shed restoration, range improvements, and physical improvements of national 
forests, which will improve water preduction and control erosion; 

¢) Support and continue the snow surveys and streamflow forecasting of the 
Department of Agriculture; 

d) Permit prompt and continuing acquisition, publication, and distribution 
by the Geolowical Survey of basic data respecting both streamflow and ground 
water resources throurhout the Nation; 

_ (¢) Permit completion of standard topographic mapping of the United States, 
if possible, by the vear 1970; 

f) Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water 
conservation, basie and essential to the sound development and full continued 
care of the Nation’s land and water resources basinwide and in harmony with 
multiple-use projects development; 

_(g) Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as prac- 
ticable: 

_(h) Support collection and dissemination of basic meteorological data by the 
United States Weather Bureau; 

Provide for the control and eradication of noxious weeds on federally con- 
trolled lands; 

2. The various departments and agencies affected should devise standards and 
procedures such as will eliminate or minimize duplication of investigations, 
research and the basie work common to more than one department or agency. 

3. Information developed by the Federal Government shall be made available, 
at reasonable cost, to all citizens who desire its use. 

1. The various affected States are urged to give full support to the foregoing 
program. 
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Mr. Wexsu. I don’t think it is necessary for me to go into anything 
further, except to say that the committee endorses the recommenda- 
tion of the working group, which were published last fall as Senate 
Document 59. The bills contained recommendations of the so-called 
working group appointed a vear earlier by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Our committee does have a very strong recommendation, and it ap- 
proves the recommendations contained in Senate Document 59. 
a ‘vy are very much interested in the establishment of additional 

facilities, whatever can be made available, and such operative funds 
also that can be m: ule available. 

There are several other agencies within the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in which we are very much interested. One is the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, technical assistance. 1 can speak from personal ex- 
perience as to the value of that assistance, because I started in helping 
my father on his homestead more than 50 years ago. I went through 
the e xperience of leveling the land with two horses, and saw what his 
expe io nees were in endeavoring to decide the right crop to plant, and 
how the farm should be laid out, and those things. We didn’t have 
that kind of assistance in those days, and I know how valuable it is, 
and we do want to strongly support that program by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 

Another program of the Soil Conservation Service that may not 
be fully appreciated is that of snow measurement and stream flow 
forecasting. For 24 years I was w ater master in the Placey River, 
and I know there from personal experience, too, just how valuable that 
information is to farmers in planting of crops. 

If they can have information early in the spring as to what their 
water supply will be for the season, it permits them, then, to plant 
crops that can be matured and adjusted to available water supply. 
It is very valuable information. 

Then, of course, the watershed protection, nothing can be more 
important to the irrigation farmers in the West, and two-thirds of our 
association are irrigation farmers or representatives of such. Nothing 

can be more important to irrigation farmers than protection of the 
watersheds of all of our western streams, which supply water for irriga- 
tion purposes; so we do strongly support that program in the Soil 
Conservation Service, also. 

The Farmers Home Administration, first to loan particularly to the 
new settlers on reclamation projects, are fairly important, and that 
program is also very important. 

I think that is all the time I need to take of the committee at this 
time. 

I do want to say, though, that I consider it a privilege and I 
appreciate this opportunity of appearing before your committee, 
a privilege I have had a good many times in the past, and have 
always enjoyed it; and, on behalf of the members, I want to say 
that we do appreciate the splendid support you have given to agri- 
cultural agencies engaging in these various programs in the West. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We want to say to you that we appreciate your 
appearing before the committee. You are very well informed, and 
you do an excellent job in taking care of your people. Thank you, 
Mr. Welsh. 
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BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


DR. W. L. BENDIX, VICE PRESIDENT, U.S. LIVESTOCK SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Natcuer. The committee at this time will be pleased to hear 
from Dr. Bendix, who is vice president of the U.S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association and the chief livestock sanitary official of the State of 
Virginia. 

Sur, do you have a statement you wish to present to the committee? 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Benpix. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear before you 
today speaking for the U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association. I am a 
vice president of that organization, and the chief livestock sanitary 
official of Virginia. 

[ would first like to direct my remarks to the subject of the national 
brucellosis-eradication program, with particular reference to the 
accelerated program inaugurated by the Congress in fiscal 1955. 

First, I would call the committee’s attention to three charts, 
designated as sheets 5, 6, and 7. 

Mr. MarsHauu. The charts will be filed with the committee. 

Mr. Benpix. Sheet 5 shows the financial structure of the national 
brucellosis eradication program over a 10-year period, with the funds 
available from all sources, State and Federal, for each year, and the 
work accomplished. It will be noted that for the 5 years immediately 
preceding the inauguration of the Federal accelerated program, 
financial support for brucellosis control came principally from the 
State. But the total available in any year was ie id either to 
contain the infection or to attack this disease at a rate that would in 
any way reduce its incidence. During this 5-year period, the total 
number of certified counties in the country dropped from 432 down to 
334. With the advent of the accelerated program in fiscal 1955, the 
picture changed drastically, both in results accomplished and in 
financial support from both State and Federal sources. It will be 
noted that through fiscal 1959, State support increased steadily. It 
will also be noted that beginning with fiscal 1959, Federal support 
began to show a downward trend, which is continuing even now in the 
fiscal 1961 budget currently being considered by the Congress. 
Another fact worthy of mention here is that State financial support for 
this program did not begin to decline until the second straight year 
of a lessening in Federal funds. Some opinions to the contrary not- 
withstanding, there is no evidence that increased Federal support for 
this program would mean a decrease in State support, thereby result- 
ing in no overall increase in funds available. Quite the contrary is 
true, as evidenced by the chart now under discussion and by assurances 
this speaker has had from the livestock sanitary officials of most of the 
States in this Nation who have yet to complete their job ofcertification. 

If | may now respectfully call the committee’s attention to sheet 6, 
| would like to point out that at this time we are approximately half 
finished the job of certifying all the counties in the country. A careful 
analysis of the overall costs of the program to date has been made, 
based on the rate of accomplisn:ment in the peak years of 1957-59. 
This analysis indicates beyond doubt that if we could continue the 
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program at a level approximately halfway between the 1958 and the 
1959 rate, the job would be completed during the 1965 fiscat year at a 
total cost, both State and Federal, of approximately $220 million. 
Using the same figures and calculating by exactly the same method, if 
the program continues at the 1960 fiscal rate, the date for completion 
must be set forward almost 10 years, at a total cost, from all sources 
again, of more than twice that just mentioned. If the present down- 
ward trend continues, it is impossible at this point to estimate the 
date at which the job will be done, or the cost. From a standpoint of 
pure agricultural economics, there would be some doubt as to whether 
it would be worth it to the Nation to continue year after year providing 
funds that would keep the job going, but at the same time offer no 
hope of ever completing it. 

May I now briefly depart from the field of economies and call the 
committee’s attention to sheet 7. This indicates the relationship 
between the considerable reduction in cattle infected with brucellosis 
and the drastic reduction in human cases of undulant fever in the 
Nation over the same 12-year period. Undulant fever, as vou 
know, is brucellosis in the human, and the principal source of this 
serious infection in terms of its effect upon the individual contracting 
it, is contact with infected animals. This is a matter of public health, 
of course, and is not directly related to the economic problems that 
brucellosis produces in our livestock industry. It is, however, one of 
paramount importance to all of us who are working with the animal 
forms of this disease. 

On behalf of the association that I have the honor to represent, 
I would like to urge serious consideration by this committee that the 
brucellosis appropriation for fiscal 1961 be increased to the sum of 
$22 million. We are, of course, aware that the budget now being 
considered represents appropriations only for one fiscal year, but we 
feel it our duty to call to the attention of the Congress not only our 
financial needs for this work during the coming vear, but our projected 
needs toward completion of the program. The livestock industry 
in all of its segments has supported the accelerated brucellosis eradi- 
cation program across the Nation with tremendous enthusiasm. 
They have had a tremendous hand in the accomplishments to date. 
Without the kind of support we have received from industry, it would 
have been impossible to achieve our present position, regardless of 
the amount of funds available. But, there are signs that clearly 
indicate certain segments of industry are cooling off as it were, be- 
cause it appears, to them at least, that the Government and some of 
the States are beginning to lose interest in the program and that it 
will wither on the vine and eventually die. This is a contagious 
state of affairs, that at this time can only be counteracted by renewed 
support for this program at all levels of government. Again, may 
I ask this committee’s serious consideration of this matter and express 
the hope that you will see fit to adequately finance this program to its 
logical and early conclusion. 

I wish to express my own appreciation, and that of the organiza- 
tion I represent, to this committee for giving me this time today and 
allowing me to present our case. 

I thank you. 

Mr. MarsHatyu. We appreciate your coming. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. As you know, Mr. Chairman, earlier in the hearings 
I have questioned the advisability of what the budget is doing to this 
program by gradually curtailing it because I think here is one program, 
Dr. Bendix, as you have said, the quicker we work at it, the more 
quickly we will receive the results that we want to see, and that is 
complete eradication, if possible, of this dread disease throughout 
America. It might not get complete eradication but at least down 
to the point where it will be harmless and by constant vigilance we 
can keep it within control. That is why I am inclined to bring that 
up above the $15 million figure. I am inclined to believe, Dr. Bendix, 
unless we do make a decided increase above the $15 million-plus admin- 
istrative expenses, which is in the budget before us, that we are per- 
haps just holding the line without doing anything toward making 
progress in diminution of the incidence of the disease. 

Am I correct? In other words, we have to spend more money than 
the $15 million if we hope to have a picture showing that curve going 
downward from now on? 

Dr. Benpix. That is right, sir. We are at this time, we are now 
slowly losing ground. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Are we actually losing ground today, you think? 

Dr. Benprix. Yes; in this respect, sir. Industrial supporters go 
along as long as we actively push forward at as rapid a rate as does 
industry, as industry will take the eradication program. When we 
begin to drag our feet as we do not have about half of the counties in 
the Nation certified. Of course there are restrictions on moving live- 
stock from certified to uncertified but if we don’t proceed to finish the 
job, industry is going to begin to ignore those restrictions and move 
untested and unclean cattle into the clean areas. We don’t have the 
staff to police completely that sort of thing. There we begin to 
reexpose and reinfect our clean areas and that simply means loss of 
ground and from the States’ standpoint, the whole thing will be a 
tremendous waste of money and cause a tremendous loss of confidence 
on industry’s part until the whole disease control apparatus of the 
State and Federal Government fails. 

Mr. ANprRSEN. Doctor, here we have a disease which not only 
causes loss to the producer and farmer but it affects thousands of 
human beings, does it not? What figures do you have on the cases of 
human disease because of brucellosis, how many cases of undulant 
fever were there according to your latest figures? 

Dr. Benprx. 721 reported cases of undulant fever in the Nation. 
This is the report from the National Institutes of Health for fiscal 
1959. Ido not have the fiscal 1960 figures. This is almost one-tenth 
that were reported in fiscal 1957 and the 11- to 12-year period when 
they reported 6,321 cases. This is directly the result of the tremen- 
ous reduction in brucellosis infection particularly in cattle in the 
same period and it is specifically referred to as such in a public health 
report that came out about the middle of November. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. In other words, by the appropriation of this sub- 
committee, we have made it possible to see undulant fever cases drop 
from 6,321 in 1498 to 721 at this time, is that correct? 

Dr. Benprx. That is exactly correct, sir. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. To me that represents the saving of a good many 
lives in this country of ours, especially of children, isn’t that a fact? 
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Dr. Benprx. Brucellosis in the human is a rather serious disease; 
chills and fever that accompany a rather acute attack are fairly 
readily controlled but then it kills you with a heart attack about 2 
years later when you think you are completely recovered. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Almost invariably it leaves its mark upon the 
subject. 

Dr. Benpix. Yes. 

\(r. ANpErRsEN. I want to say before this subcommittee, that here, 
I think, is one place we should go over the budget. 

Dr. Benprx. I couldn’t agree with you more. Thank you. 

Mr, ANDERSEN. Thank you very much, sir, 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
DR. PAUL JONES, PITT COUNTY, N.C. 


Mr. Wuarrren. Gentlemen, we are pleased to see you come here 
with our friend and colleague, Herbert Bonner of North Carolina. 

When I first came here, I was fortunate in being located in an 
office close to Mr. Bonner’s. We have been longtime friends. I have 
been on this committee, as chairman of it, for some 8 or 10 years, 
and serving under the chairmanship of my friend from Minnesota, 
Carl Andersen, the other years. During all this time, Mr. Bonner has 
always been a strong supporter of agriculture, and particularly the 
Soil Conservation Service, and the ACP program. 

But I want to say this for the record: He and I almost have made 
a career in Congress restoring funds to the ACP, funds which the 
budget tried to do away with. 

But, when we mark up this bill, we have to sell it to the whole 
Appropriations Committee, and then we have got to sell it to the 
House and the Senate and get it all the way through. The record 
we have, and the proof and evidence that we have in our hearings, 
becomes our basis for selling it on down the line. 

The folks we have had here from North Carolina, and the record 
will bear me out, have done the best job of proving the need and the 
value of this work, not just to the individuals involved, but to the 
future of our country. 

I am pleased to see you here, and I am pleased to see you in such 
good company. 

T will let Mr. Bonner present these gentlemen. 

Mr. Anpersen. First, Mr. Chairman, I want to add to your kind 
remarks about Mr. Bonner. I have served with him a good many 
years, as you have. I don’t know of any man in the Congress more 
dedicated to the welfare of our Nation, especially agriculture, than 
Mr. Bonner, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bonner. Incidentally, you and I served on the Public Roads 
Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Years ago. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your kind remarks, both 
from you and the ranking member of the committee, and I appreciate 
the opportunity to have a chance to present these gentlemen. 

The first gentleman who will present the case is Dr. Paul Jones, of 
Pitt County. The next gentleman is Mr. Poe Worthington, Pitt 
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County ASC committeeman; the next gentleman is Mr. George D. 
Cox, of Winterville, N.C.; Mr. Ralph C. Tucker, vice president, 
Guaranty Bank «& Trust Co., Greenville, N.C. 

[ may say that is one of the largest banks in North Carolina, that 
recently joined with the Wachovia system. 

The next gentleman is Mr. Beverly Congleton, merchant and farmer 
of Stokes, N.C.; the next gentleman is Mr. Fred Darden, farmer, of 
Farmville, _ C. He is also a civic leader. 

And Dr, Jones, gentlemen, of Pitt County, where these gentlemen 
come from, which is the largest agricultural county in North Carolina. 
Thev have diversified agriculture. 

Of course, tobacco is the main crop in the county, but they have 
peanuts, corn, livestock, and other things; and it is the principal 
industry of the county. It is the home of one of the branches of the 
greater University of North Carolina, a college with about 5,000 or 
6,000 students. 

Pitt County and North Carolina are greatly interested in this 
program. This program has meant a great deal not only to this 
county, but to the State of North Carolina, and agriculture through- 
out the State and throughout the South; and I know it has meant a 
great deal to the areas from which you gentlemen come. Mr. Chair- 
man, I urge the full amount of 250 million be included in your bill. 
The amount of 100 million is insufficient, will not effectively carry 
out the program. Any amount less than the 250 million will be a 
catastrophe. 

Dr. Jones will present the statement for the group. 


STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL JONES 


Dr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first 
I would like to tell vou that, as a committee, we are very proud of 
the representation that Mr. Bonner has given us in the First Congres- 
sional District in North Carolina. We think a lot of Mr. Bonner, and 
he rendered us a service. I would like to have that go in the record. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before this committee to testify on behalf of 
the agricultural conservation program. I am appearing not only to 
present my own views, but also to testify on behalf of the many 
conservation-minded farmers who cannot appear for themselves. 

Several weeks ago the farmers, in my section of the county, became 
aware of the proposed reduction of ACP appropriations from $250 
million to $100 million for 1961. After receiving this news, there was 
a spontaneous reaction by a group of interested farmers to appeal for a 
continuation of the present ACP appropriations. 

A meeting was called, and, as a result of this meeting, I was nomi- 
nated and elected to be the chairman, and to present the views of this 
group of farmers. 

Speaking for myself and for my fellow farmers, I strongly recom- 
mend that the appropriation for ACP be maintained at the present 
level of $250 million annually. 

It is my conviction and the conviction of my fellow farmers that 
the ACP is the best program now available to assist the individual 
farmer in carrying out the needed conservation practices on the farm. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Our chairman, Mr. Whitten, has brought out 
several times through the last few years, and I think rightly so, that in 
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conservation we get more for our money in this particular program 
than most any other program advanced by the Congress. I want you 
to know that, in our committee, you have a very steadfast patron of 
what you are preaching here before us today. If it had not been for 
our chairman, that amount through the years would have steadily 
declined, and I want you gentlemen to realize that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Our subcommittee has been that way. There have 
been one or two who are not here now who haven’t been as enthusiastic 
about it as all of us that are here. 

Dr. Jones. We wanted this committee to know that we were deeply 
interested in the program, and appreciative of what has been done by 
the committee, to keep it in action. 

In Pitt County, N.C., the ACP is so popular that many requests 
cannot be approved because of limited funds. Year after year the 
assistance requested by local farmers more than doubles the amount 
that is allocated to the county program. 

For example, in the first 3 months of 1960, the county committee 
approved $60,000 to farmers in Pitt County; however, more than 
$200,000 was requested during this same period. 

To verify the fact that ACP is needed, and that the farmers are 
interested in the program, I want to point out the following participa- 
tion in ACP in Pitt County, N.C 

In 1955, 501 farmers participated, representing 18 percent participa- 
tion. In 1956, 720 farmers participated, that being 26 percent par- 
ticipation. In 1957, 713 farmers participated, this being 25 percent 
participation. In 1958, 955 farmers participated, being 34 percent 
participation. In 1959, 1,261 farmers participated, being 45 percent 
of participation. 

These data indicate that the farmer is becoming more interested 
and more dependent upon soil and water conservation practices. 
Also, the participation and acceptance by farmers is a strong argu- 
ment for continuing the present ACP appropriations. 

In the past several vears, | have been fortunate in receiving assist- 
ance on my own farm through the ACP. In 1955, I received assist- 
ance for permanent grass and legume, and cover crop; in 1956, | 
again received assistance for grass and legume, and cover crop; and 
again in 1959, I planted cover crop with ACP assistance. 

From personal experience, I can testify that these practices would 
not have been carried out to the needed extent, had it not been for 
ACP. 

I can also testify on behalf of my fellow farmers, whose views | 
am preset nting, that they have had similar assistance through ACP. 
The ACP is widely accepted, because it gives the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to select the conservation practices that will best fit into his 
farming operations. 

At the present time there are 12 practices included in our county 
agricultural conservation program. These practices include perma- 
nent practices such as: tile, open ditch, irrigation ponds, forest 1m- 
provement, terracing, and permanent cover. 

In addition, temporary soil building practices such as: vegetative 
cover and cover crop practices are included. 

Every one of these practices are widely used in Pitt County, and 
this program approaches conservation problems through many selected 
ways, and it attacks our conservation problems right on the grassroot 
level, where these problems get started. 
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| can remember years ago when conservation wasn’t stressed and 
when ACP wasn’t as widely accepted as it is today. I would drive 
through the countryside and I would see our topsoil being blown or 
washed away. Today, when | drive through this same countryside, 
the eroded land is replaced by permanent cover, winter cover crops, 
and other conservation practices. 

It is my opinion, and the opinion of my fellow farmers, that this 
conservation work done on our land is due largely to ACP. 

We believe that the ACTP not only assists the farmer; but it also 
improves the entire community in appearance and overall value. 
The ACP also works hand-in-hand with the county extension service 
and the local soil conservation service. Through this cooperation 
other benefits, in the form of education and technical know-how of 
conservation, is within the practical limits of every farmer. 

In North Carolina we have many small farmowners, tenants, and 
sharecroppers, and we feel that ACP is an excellent means by which 
to promote, develop, as well as to assist in conserving our precious 
natural resources, 

Mv friends, this proposed reduction in funds for ACP is a serious 
problem with the farmers in this Nation. We do not come before 
this committee for selfish reasons; but we believe that we owe it to 
our Nation and to the future generations to maintain our natural 
resources. 

The agricultural conservation program is one of encouragement and 
guidance with aid. Experience has proven that some positive assist- 
ance must be provided if farmers in general are to carry out the neces- 
sary conservation prac tices. 

We believe that it is the responsibility of this generation to pass on 
to future generations the natural resources that will provide them 
with the basic necessities of life. We also believe that everyone has 
a stake in conservation, and that ACP is more important to the con- 
suming public than it is to the farmer. 

Gentlemen, as a farmer, and in behalf of my fellow farmers, I 
strongly recommend that the appropriations for ACP be at least 
$250 million for 1961. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We thank you for a fine statement. 

I want to say to you that this subcommittee has long been interested 
in the ACP program. We have repeatedly restored the advance 
authorization for ACP. 

I would like to further call to your attention that we sometimes 
have difficulty on the floor of the House, but we always note with a 
great deal of pleasure that we can depend upon the North Carolina 
delegation to be on the floor and help us when we have the battle. 

Chairman Bonner of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries is always 
dependable. We have never lacked his support in a program of this 
kind. 

Dr. Jones. If you need any assistance from any of us, speaking a 
quiet word to our C ongressmen, we will be glad to do that at the 
grassroots level. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Were there others who wished to file a statement, 
or to offer anything? 

Dr. Jones. That is the statement for the committee. 

Mr. Bonner. I might say that these gentlemen are outstanding 
members of the agricultural profession and other professions, and 
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they could have brought a delegation many times larger than this. 
They represent the various areas of the largest agricultural county in 
North Carolina, and a county that has more farmers than any other 
county in North Carolina and, in all probability, any other county in 
the United States. It is a tremendous county, and the population, 
in its majority, is rural. 

Mr. MarsnHauu. There is one thing that is always overlooked 
about the value of this ACP program, from the standpoint of conser- 
vation, and that is that it is a cooperative program. No farmer gets 
anything unless he has contributed a pretty good proportionate share 
of the cost, and the effort of putting this program on the land. 

In my estimation, we get the most conservation actually put on 
the land for the dollars spent of any of our programs. 

Mr. Bonner. It is a joint program between the farmer and the 
Government, the landowner and the Government, to preserve the 
soil for future generations. 

I thank you, “gentlemen, for the opportunity to be here before you. 

Mr. SanraNGELo. Before we adjourn, I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the chairman and Mr. Andersen 
about our colleague, Mr. Bonner. While a former member of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, I enjoyed the chairman’s 
inspiration and guidance. 

Mr. Horan. I want to compliment the gentlemen from North 
Carolina on their wise choice of a good Representative in Congress. 

We like Herb Bonner around here. He isa hard worker, too. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. May I say this, Mr. Bonner, that I don’t consider 
it extravagant on the part of our Congress or our Government to 
expend mavbe half a billion dollars, and that is the most we expend 
through all these programs, including ACP if we put in $250 million. 
But, take soil conservation and the watershed program, the Great 
Plains, the research in all of its phases, I doubt whether we expend 
$500 million a year on conservation. When this same Congress and 
administration, or the same American people can throw away, over- 

seas, in 1 year six times that amount, without batting an evelid, so to 
speak, I think we could at least expend $500 million a year in con- 
serving our soils and preserving the ability of future generations to 
help these good people abroad. Don’t you agree with me? 

Mr. Bonner. I congratulate you on your wise words. I think it is 
high time we were going to do something like that. 

‘Mr. Chairman, I am appreciative of the kind words that have been 
said about me; and I have graduated from my Committee on Merchant 
Marine some gentlemen that I hated to graduate, and vou have got 
two of them here today. I hated to lose them. I hated to lose our 
association and their cooperation and their splendid guidance. And 
to me, as chairman of one of the 18 committees of the House, we 
appreciate it, gentlemen 

We know you are busy. We appreciate this opportunity. 

Mr. Natcuer. Dr. Jones, I want to thank you for vour fine state- 
ment; and thank all of you gentlemen for your appearance before our 
committee at this time. Your C ongressman is one of my neighbors, 
and I consider him one of the outstanding Members of the House. 
We appreciate your coming before our committee. 

Mr. Bonner. I am interested in this program. I am a farmer 
myself. 
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Dr. Jones. I would like to make one final statement, and that is, 
as this program is reduced according to budget recommendations, and 
we have to accept our proportionate part of that reduction, you might 
as well throw the program out; it will be empty. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Let me make one final statement. This subcom- 
mittee is not going to accept that proposal, gentlemen. 

Dr. Jones. We certainly hope not. Thank you for letting us come 
here. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 
EDWARD HEWS, PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE 


Mr. MarsHatu. We are pleased to have at this time before this 
committee our good friend, Congressman MelIntire from Maine, a 
member of the Agriculture Committee, an outstanding Member of the 
Congress. We would like to hear from you, Congressman MeIntire. 

[ presume you would like to introduce the gentleman to testify. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; members of the com- 
mittee: I was very much interested to drop by and I do appreciate the 
privilege extended me to introduce to you Mr. Edward Hews, of 
Presque Isle, Maine, a farmer in our neighborhood. It has been my 
pleasure to have known his dad, and the interest that his family has, 
the very active part they have had in agriculture in our home county. 

Eddie is a very outstanding young farmer in our area, and has been 
very active in agricultural matters within the county; and I am par- 
ticularly happy that he is interested enough to come down here at his 
own expense and express his thoughts to the committee. And I want 
to thank the committee for permitting him to be on your schedule. 

At a later date, I have some testimony of my own, but I don’t want 
to take further of your time. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We are always pleased to have you come before our 
committee, and we are pleased that you have Mr. Hews here, who has 
come down to testify before this committee; we appreciate that very 
much. 

Mr. Hews. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. 


STATEMENT OF MR. EDWARD HEWS 


Gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure and a privilege to appear before 
you this afternoon in regard to the ACP appropriations for 1961. 

I am a farmer and potato grower in Aroostook County, Maine. I 
raise approximately 80 acres of potatoes and 35 acres of grain each 
year. My farm is located in the central part of Aroostook County, 
near the city of Presque Isle. 

My concern for the agricultural conservation program and its 
effect on our farms in Aroostook County, has prompted my presence 
before you today, and I am sure that you will realize that my presence 
here, at my own expense, is evidence of this fact. 

For as many years as I can remember, the agricultural conservation 
program has been used on our farm to improve the soil fertility and 
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maintain its usefulness in our great Nation’s economy. I am sure if 
this program was not considered an essential part of our farming opera- 
tion, my father would not have continued to spend his money for that 
purpose, and I am sure I would not have considered it as equally 
important throughout these past years of dwindling prices for our 
commodities. 

As you all know, to participate in the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, a farmer must match the Government cost-share in equal pro- 
portion. In Maine, the ASC State committee has substantially 
reduced cost-sharing rates since 1955, in order to serve more farmers 
who need help on their farms, through the agricultural conservation 
program. 

This means the farmers have had to pay more out of their pocket 
for some practices in order to participate in the program. 

These reductions are on seeding-down or cover practices. Estab- 
lishment of permanent vegetative cover practice was reduced from 
$11 to $5 per acre. Cost-sharing assistance for fertilizer was reduced 
as follows: Nitrogen from 8 cents to 7 cents per pound; phosphoric 
acid from 5 cents to 4 cents per pound; and potash, 315 cents to 3 cents 
per pound. 

As stated above, these reductions are made in order to service more 
farms in the State of Maine. 

We, as farmers, are not greatly concerned about spending more than 
our share of money for the practices cut; our concern stems from the 
lack of moral support on a very constructive program in agriculture. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in my opinion, need only to look over 
the agricultural conservation program to realize this program is the 
most important land-conserving vehicle he has, to maintain the Na- 
tion’s largest and most esse ‘ntial industry ; namely, the food supply to 
keep this United States the most powerful and influential nation in 
this world today. 

I would like to elaborate a little more on the essential part that this 
program plays in our great State of Maine. The farmers are more 
than enthusiastic about ASC or ACP programs. They found that it 
has helped them when the help was needed. I feel certain that any 
time this program is reduced to a point that it wasn’t useful in the 
State of Maine, you would find a deteriorating factor in the farmer’s 
livelihood. He is having all the problems he can stand to maintain 
his farm and stay alive. 

As you gentlemen know, our product, potatoes, is not supported. 
We sometimes wonder if we should ask for support or not, but we are 
happy to be supplying an essential food to this great country. In 
order to do so, we ask that we have the support from our Government. 
In this program, I am sure is one of the most constructive ones you 
will find in agriculture today. 

One only has to look at the farmers’ request for Government cost- 
shares in any agricultural area, and the figures will indicate justifica- 
tion as to why the current program should be continued at least $250 
million. 

In Maine, for example, 6,127 farms requested assistance under the 
ACP program in 1956, with a total dollar value of $1,706,392. This 
represented 177 percent of the funds available for 1956 in Maine. 

In 1957, 6,403 farms requested assistance, totaling $2,007,032, being 
205 percent of the total funds available. In 1958, 6,464 farms re- 
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quested assistance, totaling $2,011,761; this represented 228 percent 
of available funds. 

In 1959, 7,098 farmers requested $2,152,923, equaling 221 percent 
of funds available. In 1960, as of February 15, 6,816 farmers re- 
quested $1,969,750, equaling 201 percent of funds available. 

It is interesting to note that ACP enrollment and requests for cost 
sharing have held up and increased over the past 5 vears, in spite of 
the fact that nearly 3,000 farmers have entered the soil bank during 
this same period. And 1,600 of those farms have entered into soil 
bank contracts during 1959 and 1960. 

Farmers may enroll in the ACP program at any time during the 
vear. Maine is faced with a serious problem in allocating current 
funds, with present requests totaling more than twice available funds. 
Even after reducing farmers’ requests, the county committees have 
found it necessary to commit funds from the following year’s allocation 
to fulfill the farmers’ needs. 

Being from Aroostook County, I am especially interested in our 
county’s ACP allocation. 

I now present to you our situation in my home county, with the 
hope that these figures will further illustrate our great need for a 
substantial agricultural conservation program. It is the farmers 
desire that you at least maintain the present $250 million ACP budget 
and hope vou will consider an expansion of this program in the very 
near future. 

Aroostook County, Maine, is the largest county east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and there are approximately 3,800 farmers. The records 
of the county ASC office, which are available for inspection by anyone, 
show in 1957 they received 1,843 requests from farmers for Govern- 
ment cost shares, amounting to $583,553. This represents 244 
percent of the available county fund of $238,640. 

Total requests in 1958 were 1,989, amounting to $483,608, or 218 
percent of the available fund of $226,290. In 1959, 2,240 farmers 
requested Government cost shares amounting to $626,035, or 255 
percent of the $245,100 available. 

As of February 15, 1960, 1,998 farmers have requested Government 
cost shares amounting to $452,400, or 183 percent of the available 
funds of $247,296. 

In view of the high farmer participation and public acceptance of 
the agricultural conservation program, it appears not only desirable 
but logical that we, the Government, should continue its partnership 
with farmers to bring about the needed conservation measures on the 
land, and keep this land in the highest possible fertility for the good 
of this great Nation now and in the future. 

In closing, I again want to express my thanks to you gentlemen 
for so patie ‘ntly liste ning to my testimony 

| wish to specifically pay tribute to the Honorable Clifford G. 
McIntire from my home district, and the Honorable Frank M. Coffin, 
who have so ably supported our cause in the past, and solicit yours 
and their support for an expanded ACP program in 1961. 

Mr. Marsuauu. We thank you for coming down here, particularly 
at your own expense, and giving us the benefit of your views. | 
think that is commendable. 

This committee has had a record which has been based, over the 
Years, on support for the ACP program, and I am sure that you are 
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going to find that we are going to continue that interest in support 
of that program. 

We do appreciate any assistance we can get. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Chairman, I cannot let this opportunity go 
by, but to join the gentleman who has testified before us, in paying 
tribute to Cliff McIntyre. I have served with Cliff for a good many 
vears. | think we in agriculture all over America are fortunate to 
have a man of his caliber interested as he is in our problems. I have 
found this about Mr. McIntyre, that he is not only interested in his 
potato growers; he looks beyond them, and is always willing to show 
interest in the problems facing us in Minnesota, and Walt Horan in 
the State of Washington; and that is why we think so much of your 
Congressman. He is our friend as well as yours and we appreciate 
his dedicated service in the Congress. 

Mr. Hews. I will convey back to my people at home your feelings, 
sir. 

If I could impose just 1 minute longer, if you gentlemen would 
desire, I would like to say a few words on the soil bank program in 
Maine, in Aroostook County, and how much we so desire a future 
program, 

If | may impose on you, I would like to present some figures and 
some of the observations in our great Aroostook County. 

This program, since 1956, has started a revolution. We have found 
that it has made an era of dependency, perhaps, and it has given us 
a shot in the arm. As one banker said just recently, since the enact- 
ment of the soil bank and the farms entering into soil bank in Aroostook 
County, in the State of Maine, he has found that land prices have 
stabilized. Being in the banking business, he has found that agri- 
cultural investments have been risky. 

Now he is looking at it in a different light, because when he lends 
money on land, the soil bank has stabilized this land’s value, so that 
he knows his dollar is comparatively safe. In that light, and in the 
light of many, many excellent farms and farmers of retirement age, 
of ages wanting to live a little easier, they are taking and putting 
their farms in the soil bank, and I can show many instances where 
we have farms of the highest production in Aroostook County, and 
they have entered the soil bank. 

Mr. ANpERsOoN. In connection with the soil bank, I think we in 
agriculture are faced with one big problem above all, and that is a 
temporary surplus. I believe, too, that the soil bank as of today is 
the only real article, only real instrument at hand, by which the 
people of America have a realistic measure to reduce production. 
Won’t you agree with me on that? 

Mr. Hews. I will agree wholeheartedly. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to say this, that I disagree with the Secre- 
tary in his insistence on taking whole farms out of production. I would 
much prefer making a limitation of, say, 50 percent of the acreage of 
any one farm going into the soil bank for the simple reason that there 
is no question but in certain areas the taking of too many farms out of 
production has hurt the economy temporarily of that particular area. 

Mr. McIntire. Could I speak to that point? I am sure you would 
be interested, Mr. Andersen, in my district I have one county which 
I will say very frankly is not an agricultural county in relation to many 
other counties. However, in that county we have already reached the 
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maximum of 25 percent, which, administratively, is allowed, so no more 
farms can come out of that county. 

In the home county of Mr. Hews and myself, we have some com- 
munities that are in excess of 30 percent of their land already out, but 
have had little adverse reaction relative to that fact. 

[ appreciate this would not be true in some other State. I am 
only reporting my own situation. In our State about 97 percent of 
the land that has gone into the soil bank has been whole farms. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I realize that, but your overall economy is some- 
what different from mine in Minnesota. 

Mr. McIntire. Which is a high figure, and we have got about 
15,000 acres of that set aside for reforestation. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I will end this short discussion, Cliff, by just say- 
ing this, that today I do not know of any other reasonable approach 
to this great problem we are faced with, other than soil bank, to get 
land out of production. 

Mr. McIntire. I agree with you wholeheartedly; and thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsuauyu. We thank you for appearing before the committee. 


REA TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


DOUGLAS GLEASON, NATIONAL REA TELEPHONE BORROWERS 
COMMITTEE 


HAROLD L. ERICSON, HECTOR, MINN. 


Mr. MarsHAuu, We will be glad to have our colleague Congressman 
Anderson, whom we think a great deal of, not only a good friend of 
myself personally, but a real friend of the people in Minnesota, present 
the next witness. 

Mr. ANprersEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, MarsHautu, The work that Congressman Andersen has done 
in behalf of agriculture is recognized in this Congress, and nationwide. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would like to introduce to the committee first 
Mr. Douglas Gleason of Ottawa, Kans. Mr. Gleason is senior law 
partner of his firm, and he has been for a good many years connected 
with the independent telephone industry. 

The other gentleman is Mr. Harold L, Ericson, who is better known 
to me personally, It happens that Mr. Ericson, while his home is in 
Hector, Minn., also operates my hometown telephone facility in 
Tyler, Minn., and the area around there. Because I so highly regard 
Mr. Ericson’s judgment, I personally requested these gentlemen to 
come here and express the viewpoint of the private companies relative 
to the RTA program. 

We have heard from the ¢ ope ratives, and these gentlemen will give 
the viewpoint of the others. The excellence of the RTA program is 
very clearly shown, gentlemen, when not only cooperatives but also 
private industry can take advantage of it. 

It is only through such concerted efforts that we are going to solve 
the problem of bringing better telephone service to all of rural America. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of introducing these 
gentlemen. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, 
Mr. Gleason. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Gurason. Thank you for this opportunity to appear before 
you on behalf of the independent telephone companies and coopera- 
tives who make up the membership of the National REA Telephone 
Borrowers Committee. 

The entire membership is grateful to you, and I am personally 
erateful for this courtesy you have extended to us. 

For the record, my name is Douglas Gleason and my residence is in 
Ottawa, Kans. I am senior partner in the law firm of Gleason, 

Gleason, Doty & Logan, with offices in Ottawa and Topeka, Kans, 
My association with the independent telephone industry extends over 
the past 14 years. For the past 8 years I have served and am now 
serving as secretary and counsel of the Kansas Telephone Association, 
Also, I am a stockholder, director, and officer of an inde pendent tele- 
phone company which serves a number of rural communities in the 
State of Kansas. 

Late in 1959 Twas asked by the National REA Telephone Borrowers 
Committee to accept employment, at least on a temporary basis, as 
executive director of the committee; because accomplishment of = 
purposes of the committee was considered important, the board « 
directors of the Kansas Telephone Association and my law Seca 
all approved my acceptance of the employment for a period of from 6 
to 8 months. My appearance here is in my capacity as executive 
director of the committee. 

Because the National REA Telephone Borrowers Committee has 
not made an appearance before you in prior years, perhaps it will be 
appropriate for me to make some brief reference to the character of 
the group. The committee is an informal organization of telephone 
companies and cooperatives who provide telephone service in the rural 
areas of our country. All of them have borrowed money from the 
Rural Electrification ieatewsive to finance construction of new 
plant or improvements to existing facilities. The membership 
designated an executive committee of 16 telephone men to administer 
the business of the committee. 

These men have devoted themselves unselfishly to the advancement 
of the common purposes which brought these telephone companies 
and cooperatives together. They have served without compensation 
for their services or reimbursement of their expenses. My duties are 
to serve as the executive officer of the committee, to be directly 
responsible for coordinating the efforts of the membership and to 
do the detailed administrative work necessary to accomplish the 
objectives of the membership under the direction of the executive 
committee. 

One of the several purposes for which the National REA Telephone 
Borrowers Committee was formed, and consequently one of my several 
duties, was to make studies to determine telephone loan fund require- 
ments for the fiscal vear 1961 and to make the results of the studies 
known to this subcommittee. 

We have completed some rather detailed studies, and T have come 
here to present the committee’s respectful request that you give 
consideration to our findings in making your determination of the 
amount which should be appropriated { ‘or rural telephone loans for 
fiscal 1961. 

The basic information employed in our study was secured from 
telephone companies and cooperatives who had already secured a loan 
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from the Rural Electrification Administration. These companies and 
cooperatives all have had experience in determining the number of 
people in a new service area who will actually want telephone service. 
They have all constructed or contracted for the construction of tele- 
phone systems. Their estimates of the probable costs of extending 
service in new areas are probably as reliable as could be obtained. 

On the strength of some statistical advaice, we determined that we 
would have to obtain actual requirement figures from 25 percent of all 
the existing telephone borrowers before our information could serve 
as a sound basis for estimating total loan requirements. 

In the course of making the loan requirement study it was deter- 
mined that one further refinement would add much to the reliability 
of our estimate of total loan requirements. Estimates of future popu- 
lation changes in the United States vary substantially from one geo- 
graphical area to another and population changes influence the need 
for telephone facilities. 

We became convinced that we should secure information from 25 
percent of the borrowers in each of several different geographical areas. 
The lines of administrative responsibility within the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration for the telephone loan program provided an 
excellent guide in that respect. 

In August of 1959 the Rural Electrification Administration re- 
organized and streamlined its administration of the telephone loan 
program. All of the States and possessions were divided into five 
geographic areas. The areas were designated northeastern area, 
southeastern area, north central area, southwestern area and western 
area. Each area designation describes generally the portion of our 
country which is included within it. 

Direct supervisory and administrative responsibility for the tele- 
phone loans in each area is vested in one of the five respective area 
offices established within the department here in Washington. Each 
area office is headed by a director and all of the area directors report 
to the Administrator through the Assistant Administrator for the 
telephone loan program and the Deputy Assistant Administrator. 

Early in November of last vear there were 684 REA telephone 
borrowers. We forwarded questionnaires to each of them. We re- 
quested the most accurate information available as to their plans for 
the succeeding 18 months. We specifically asked them to furnish us 
with the number of rural homes or businesses aes had scheduled for 
new or unproved service. We asked them to provide vs with the 
amount of telephone loan funds they would ee to construct the 
plant and facilities for the new or improved service. Further, we 
urged them to complete the questionnaires and return them to us 
even if they had no plans for extending new services and no require- 
ments for loan funds. 

Our response must be regarded as excellent. Of the 684 borrowers, 
280, or 41 percent of them, completed and returned the loan require- 
ments questionnaires. The number of borrowers, the number of bor- 
rowers returning questionnaires, and the amount of the loan require- 
ments for each State in each area and the percentage of all the bor- 
rowers in each area who returned questionnaires is set forth here in 
the text of this statement for convenience of reference: 

The tables referred to follow :) 
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NORTHEASTERN AREA 
ees 
| Number of | Borrowers | Amount of 









































Percentage of all western area borrowers reporting, 43. 


State borrowers reporting | loan require- 
ments 
he rE a a a ka a id a he | 21 | 6 | $1, 680, 000 
I a a a a 10 3 500, 000 
ERR SU ores yo Sho iS The. cekadabor tier eweewaae 1 1 100, 000 
ENS SEE SS ane a el See ronal 12 | 1 131, 000 
I eg ee 1 0 | 0 
INNIS Sieg 20a 5 or Bde 2 ee Ba Ses 2) 1 | 0 
I i a | 6 | 5 | 1, 500, 000 
TORIES 23 Poo Pet oS a cebath eames | 17 | 8 | 900, 000 
RRA Na Se Bir sere 9 | 1 | 0 
SR ee ne aa : 17 | 6 5, 000, 000 
eat Bg kes a es a eed 2 1 25, 000 
SSP RSS ee eee 12 2 | 100, 000 
NPI te 2 52, SSS RoE Fe oo ee ae 7 | 3 | 2, 480, 965 
esPaneess Saar ent wee 2 ale PR Oe © 116 | 38 | 12, 416, 965 
Percentage of all northeastern area borrowers reporting, 32. | } 
SOUTHEASTERN AREA 
NN 7 OR ei Ih Ei 11) 1 17 | 12| — $4, 159, 000 
ONS Seed gl oe cee ink kate Co eastg et esi eet See ete 7 | 3 | 1, 150, 000 
| aR abe tg ae aera OT AR <A ENS Ty See ARS 34 14 | 4, 269, 000 
© EEE EEL SET Be OS OT Wee SE SP TENE 18 | 10 | 6, 233, 238 
NN Sy eas a ee I 12 1 | 0 
IIa Fo A ee kee 15 5 | 350, 000 
I i he ate = 20 9 | 1, 650, 000 
NI id a Sa a ae ae 123 53 | 17, 811, 238 
Percentage of all southeastern area borrowers reporting, 43. | 
NORTH CENTRAL AREA 
a 27 15 | $6, 616, 900 
a a Madde h cated we ueeendaabene | 39 | 17 10, 066, 500 
NN a Se speacbited ani dasi ks abana kek cle iomiaaaieiesie 35 18 | 2, 899, 000 
ER ee ogg nc ee es Penge: | 12 8 1, 770, 000 
CI gs oo Ee 14 10 1, 918, 000 
I a a 43 21 898, 570 
DA icachiigentnaniss Rein se aarebeccke can benknnee asides 170 | 89 | 24, 168, 970 
| 
Percentage of all north central area borrowers reporting, 52. | | 
| | 
SOUTHWESTERN AREA 
PEE catinptddatccuduibbdakudetcsendunimsnbdbusreckensakweLod 2 1 $1, 200, 000 
ERIN Ee alii ood wenclintnciea dg opeebendsulsguboarin cacunnabbs 11 4 1, 750, 000 
RITE Ses Sere aes nea ee eo 19 6 600, 000 
Missouri 36 14 3, 760, 000 
New Mexico 5 1 25, 000 
Oklahoma 21 g | 2, 290, 300 
Sch bcnkhntimonvidedintiipieeronpminckehiengeenmcsientinnt 57 11| — 2, 515,000 
Total 151 45 12, 140, 300 
Percentage of all southwestern area borrowers reporting, 30. 

WESTERN AREA 
he 1 1 75, 000 
IR hn ee in Sos eda eo oe ee y 4 730, 000 
a SN I 8 3 575, 000 
I kc cee ek ne ne he i re 8 4 153, 000 
SPIRE ES EE Ea TT oe ee ee en me 36 18 7, 844. 000 
IN gc Sota ae ete ie nn ae 10 4 | 1, 793, 500 
INN Ne Ne ade 10 5 1, 471, 000 
a 2 1 | 0 
RN ak geek oe ne eee 18 8 190, 000 
I a 5 1 38, 000 
UII Sac a em kK os 11 3 550, 000 
No nico atc cnet oon eis atadiinck bbndiek buuadesksoktasind 6 2 0 

nae ae tide i ee oe es oad te ee 124 54 18, 419, 500 
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In order to briefly summarize the foregoing information we here set out the 
number of borrowers in each area, the number of those borrowers who reported, 
the percentage of the borrowers in each area who reported, the amount of the 
loan requirements reported for each area and the percentage of all the REA 
telephone borrowers who reported. 


Number of Borrowers | Percentage | Loan require- 
Area borrowers reporting | reporting ments 
| | reported 


Nevtinedtern WN06.2..2-.. 5-2. 0nncesdecdeeaucss 116 | 38 | 32 | $12, 416, 965 
i Te eo... cnnenmesininesebeoet | 123 54 | 43 17, 811, 238 
North-central area. --.-..-...- iene pie cele wueies 170 | 89 52 24, 168, 970 
Southwestern area. -.--....-- Li deduecne baat 151 | 45 | 30 12, 140, 300 
Pe Phare naebceseccubcnevbarneaeannivs 124 54 43 13, 419, 500 

ae neta eae ad 684 dois i cietieatiiains 79, 956, 973 


Percent of all RE ‘ telephone borrowers | 
reporting, 41. 








It will be observed that substantially more than the suggested goal of 25 percent 
of the borrowers in each of the five REA administrative areas provided us with 
information as to their actual plans for new services and their actual loan reguire- 
ments. This is an adequate number on which to base an estimate of the loan 
requirements for all telephone borrowers. 

In computing our estimate of the total loan requirements for the 
fiscal year 1961, we have first assumed that the loan requirements for 
the borrowers in each area from whom we have received completed 
questionnaires, are proportionately representative of the loan require- 
ments for all of the borrowers in the area. 

This leads to the conclusion, for example, that if 32 percent of all 
the borrowers in the eastern area completed and returned question- 
naires then the loan requirements shown on those questionnaires 
equals only 32 percent of the total loan requirements of all the bor- 
rowers in the eastern area. We have therefore multiplied the loan 
requirements shown on the questionnaires returned by borrowers in 
the eastern area by the proper factor to produce 100 percent of the 
requirements of all the borrowers in that area. 

The same assumptions and the same procedures have been used to 
determine the total loan requirements for all the borrowers in each of 
the five areas. The percentage of the borrowers reporting, the loan 
requirements reported, and the computed total loan requirements for 
each of the five areas is as follows 














Percent of Loan Computed 

Area borrowers | requirements; total loan 
reporting reported | requirements 
ene ta 8 ne Fk ee 32 | $12, 416, 965 $38, 803, 000 
POD UORONNIN SIDE. 5 cai dedcecessccnssancsimuneareeduenintend 43 | 17,811,238 41, 398, 200 
NAR ce aeadusunaeenedtuseanad 52 24, 168, 970 46, 478, 800 
DORRIT DEON 6 cde cisccvcntdnacscbduevibucionstienbbad 30 12, 140, 300 40, 467, 600 
RN a a ah i 43 13, 419, 500 31, 208, 100 
TO: d vcdcccnnnmticdtantmtiaabtddasbeanmtsskietewtledediaesean 79, 956, 973 198, 355, 700 





It should be understood that this loan requirement information is 
intended to be expressed only in terms of existing REA borrowers and 
only in terms of normal telephone service. C onsequently the require- 
gt which will undoubtedly be expressed by new borrowers are not 
included. 
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Another important factor influencing the level of loan requirements 
which is not given effect in the above estimates is the necessity of 
providing normal and special communications facilities for defense 
installations to be established in areas served by REA telephone 
borrowers. Some of these installations will need complex and expen- 
sive special communications equipment. This is especially true with 
respect to the intersite communications systems specified for an ICBM 
missile complex. 

At the same time, there are factors at work in our estimate of loan 
requirements which tend to make it an overstatement of actual needs 
for fiscal 1961. First, there is a natural tendency for an individual 
borrower to add some margin to his estimated cost of installing a new 
or improved service just to be on the safe side. 

Second, there is greater reason for the borrower with immediate 
loan requirements to report to us than there is for the borrower with- 
out such requirements to do so. 

The influence of this factor may be reflected in the fact that of the 
280 borrowers reporting, 182 of them had need for loan funds prior 
to the end of fiscal 1961. It is not likely that the ratio of all borrowers 
with loan requirements to the total number of borrowers will be quite 
that high. 

Third, the requirements are stated for an 18-month period. While 
the great bulk of the requirements so stated will be reflected in loan 
applications processed for action by the Administrator during fiscal 
1961, some small portion will be approved before or carried over 
bevond that fiscal vear. 

We have adjusted our computed loan requirements figure to reflect 
our best judgment of what the actual telephone loan requirements for 
fiscal 1961 will be. In doing so, we have attempted to give proper 
weight and effect to all the factors which tend to make our computed 
requirements either an understatement or overstatement of actual 
requirements. 

It is our best judgment that the total amount. required and, there- 
fore, the total amount which should be appropriated for rural tele- 
phone loan for the fiscal vear 1961, is $170 million. We urge vou to 
include that amount in your recommendations to the full House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Our judgment as to the amount which should be appropriated is 
supported by another organization which has done some research to 
determine the needs of a particular portion of the REA telephone 
borrowers. The National Telephone Cooperative Association has 
made studies to determine the amount of loan funds which will be 
required by the cooperative telephone borrowers during fiscal 1961. 
At the recent convention of this organization, a resolution was adopted 
directing its officers to ask Congress to earmark $50 million of the 
telephone loan appropriation for loans to cooperative borrowers. 

About 31 percent of all the telephone borrowers are cooperatives and 
it can reasonably be expected that their request is for a proportionate 
amount of their estimate of the total loan requirements. This would 
indicate that the NTCA estimates of the total loan requirements will 
be something in excess of $160 million. 

We recognize that the amount we recommend for telephone loans is 
substanti: ally in excess of the amount included for that purpose in the 
recommended budget. We make our recommendation with full 
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realization that, on the face of it, to ask you to more than double the 
Administration’s request may appear unreasonable. 

We know that our recommendation is supported by the results of 
a careful study of telephone loan requirements. We know that the 
best judgment of the people who know best what will be needed is 
reflected in our recommendations. We are unable to find support in 
any quarter for the much lower and, in our view, wholly inadequate 
amount included in the recommended budget. 

We believe that the lower amount included in the recommended 
budget may be the result of a misconception by the Bureau of the 
Budget as to the purpose of, and continuing need for, the telephone 
loan program. This belief is fostered by statements made by 
Maurice H. Stans, Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

In the November 1959 issue, volume 326, of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, there appears an 
article written by Dr. Stans entitled ‘‘The Need for Balanced Federal 
Budgets.’ The entire volume in which the article appears is devoted 
to a discussion of inflation and Dr. Stans’ article deals with the neces- 
sity of limiting Government expenditures to a level comfortably 
within Government income. Very few, if any, of the people in the 
telephone industry, all of whom view an analogous relationship 
between income and expenditures in their own businesses as necessary, 
would feel sufficiently qualified in the field of Government budgets to 
question the merits of Dr. Stans’ basic thesis. 

In the article referred to, Dr. Stans criticizes the continued and 
increased Government support of the program of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. Because the lenbaus loan program is not 
specially excluded, we conclude that this criticism is intended to 
include that program. 

This criticism embodied in this carefully reasoned article is dis- 
appointing because it proceeds from an assumption which we believe 
to be at variance with the facts. 

Dr. Stans states that the 
1930's produced a great deal of talk about ‘pump priming”’ and ‘‘compensatory 
spending”’ 


and that during the same decade— 


The country’s needs for economic growth and social advancement were gradually 
given increased recognition at the Federal level. 


He then asserted that— 


The aim of economic growth, of social advancement, and of “compensatory” 
economic stability become intertwined— 

and that as a result many Federal activities were established in ways 
which affected Federal expenditures for long periods of time— if not 
permanently. 

The example of such activities which Dr. Stans singles out for 
special critical reference is the program of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

Dr. Stans makes the assumption that the program of the Rural 
Electrification Administration was a “pump priming’ or ‘‘compensa- 
tory spending” program. ‘This is clear, despite earlier references in 
his article to “economic growth” and “social advancement,” from his 
endorsement of the recommended decrease in funds for Government 
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loans in the budgets of fiscal 1959 and 1960. The only fair conclusion 
one can draw from Dr. Stans’ article is that his erroneous assumption 
as to the character of the program of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration exerts a controlling influence in forming his department’s 
budgetary recommendations for decreasing amounts for rural tele- 
phone loaus. 

We are convinced that the history of the rural telephone Joan 
program, including the act of Congress which established it, clearly 
illustrates the error in Dr. Stans’ assumption. We believe the un- 
realistic and wholly inadequate amount for telephone loans included 
in the recommended budget for fiscal 1961 stems directly from that 
error. 

The rural telephone loan program was never intended to be 
“pump priming” activity to give a depressed economy a temporary 
boost. Lt necessarily follows that whether it is to be continued and 
to what extent It is now to be supported cannot, with any real justitica- 
tion, be measured by the current level of this country’s general overall 
economy. 

We have no doubt that the congressional declaration of policy 
embodied in the act of 1949 creating the telephone loan program 
continues to be the policy of this Congress. That declaration of 
policy reads as follows: 

It is declared to be the policy of the Congress that adequate telephone service 
be made generatiy available in rural areas through the improvement and expansion 
of existing telephone facilities as are required to assure the availability of adequate 
telephone service to the widest practicable number of rural users of such service. 

This declaration of policv and the loan program adopted to make it 
effective was 10 vears old last October. Already loans have been 
made to supply adequate telephone service to 1,250,000 rural homes 
and businesses. That policy and that program remain the hope of the 
people in at least that many more rural homes and businesses. 

Nothing is more clearly apparent from the history of the telephone 
loan program than that it was born out of circumstances which 
convincingly demonstrated a broad public need for that program. 
The need was for low-cost, long-term financing, which would enable 
independent telephone companies and cooperatives to give effect to 
the congressional policy. 

The need still exists today, and it will continue until all the people 
in all the rural areas in our land have the communication service they 
need. 

Continued availability of low-cost long-term financing is essential 
if the declared policy of Congress is to be given full effect. The tele- 
phone companies and cooperatives who are REA borrowers have no 
other source of the needed capital open to them. The people who 
still have inadequate telephone service or no telephone service at all 
have no one to look to for the type and quality of service thev need 
except telephone companies and cooperatives who are REA borrowers. 

Those who are still to be served were intended as the beneficiaries 
of the congressional declaration of policy and the telephone loan pro- 
gram, the same as those who have already received adequate telephone 
service because of that policy and program. 

We urge you to continue this rural telephone loan program at a level 
which promises fulfillment of rural needs for adequate telephone 
service within the next 10 years. The amount we have recommended 
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for telephone loan funds will enable the program to go forward at a 
pace which, if accelerated gradually as it progresses, will achieve that 
soal. We respectfully urge this subcommittee to endorse and adopt 
the recommendations we here submit. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the thing that brings us here primarily 
is the budget recommendation for telephone loan funds. We find it 
wholly inadequate and we have come here to present our views on it. 

In. November of last year, there were 684 borrowers from the 
REA who were operating telephone companies or telephone coopera- 
tives. We requested information from all of them, regardless of the 
type of organization they were, as te their plans for serving additional 
areas for new subscribers in adjacent areas, and the amount of funds 
which would be required in order to get that job done. We did this 
consistent with the congressional declaration of purpose and the act 
of October 1949. 

Now, of those 684, all of them have had REA loans; all of them 
have had experience in determining the number of customers they 
are likely to serve in an area. All of them have had experience in 
building or contracting for the construction of telephone plants. 
Consequently, we believe that the information we have for you is as 
reliable as any which could be obtained. We received responses 
from 280 of those borrowers, which is 41 percent of them. We feel 
that information from even 25 percent of a group would enable us 
to extend the estimate as to the total requirements for all of the 
REA borrowers, but we have, as I say, 41 percent. 

The REA telephone loan program is administered by five geo- 
graphic areas, and because the population characteristics and trends 
have a great deal to do with telephone system requirements, we 
decided that we could probably present a more accurate picture to 
you if we broke our presentation down by areas, and then totaled it, 
and also got at least the minimum number of responses in each 
geographic area, and that we have done. 

In this data which we have prepared, we have for your convenience 
set forth the number of borrowers which are located in each State, 
the number of borrowers which reported to us, and the total amount 
of the loan requirements of those reporting; and then we have 
explained how we extend the information obtained in that manner to 
compute the loan requirements for the entire United States for all of 
the borrowers. 

We have computed on the basis of information we received that 
the total loan requirements for telephone programs for the fiscal 
year 1961 would be $198,355,700. 

Now, because there are some factors which ought to be given weight 
in making an estimate based upon the information we received, we 
have atte mpted to take into consideration and give proper weight to 
everything that might cause that estimate to be either above or below 
the actual national requirement, and we have made an adjustment in 
it, which is explained in the statement, to the extent that we have 
arived at what is our best judgment as to the total amount required 
and therefore the total amount which we believe should be appropri- 
ated for the rural telephone loan program for fiscal 1961, $170 million. 

And we urge vou to include that amount in vour recommendations 
to the full House Committee on Appropriations. 
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Now our judgment as to this amount, or to the amount necessary 
is supported, we believe, by another organization which has already 
testified before you, and you referred to them, Congressman Ander- 
sen, the National Telephone Cooperative Association. 

They passed a resolution at their convention to ask Congress to 
earmark $50 million for loans to telephone cooperatives. Actually 
the telephone cooperatives comprise about 31 percent of all of the 
borrowers, and we believe that they were calculating the amount they 
wanted earmarked on the basis of their percentage of the total loan 
requirements. That would indicate that their studies indicated the 
total loan requirement in excess of $160 million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Gleason, is it not a fact that the RTA is, you 
might say, out of loan money today, and has about $50 million in 
applications on hand that it cannot fill for the balance of this year? 

Mr. Gieason. That is our information. ; 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is also our information. Furthermore, they 
did commit about $104 million for fiscal 1960; and if you were to add 
to that the other $50 million, the least that this Congress should 
authorize in the form of new loans for next year should be at least 
$140 million, rather than $81 million; and that $81 million without a 
contingency allowance is all the 1961 budget is requesting. 

I think that is pitifully weak, Mr. Chairman. 

As t brought out yesterday, I believe that this subcommittee should 
very thoroughly look into the advisability of providing a more realistic 
figure when we do mark up the appropriation bill, because, after all, 
gentlemen, let us keep in mind that at all times these are authoriza- 
tions for loans, and I anticipate that 95 percent of this money will 
eventually come back to the Treasury of the United States. That is 
the purpose of the Congress, to use the credit of the United States to 
bring not only REA, but also RTA and good telephone service into 
every rural area in America. 

I personally want to thank you, Mr. Gleason, for coming here, and 
you, Mr. Ericson, for taking of your time to do this, because I think 
it is very essential, very necessary. 

Mr. Gigason. We appreciate that, Mr. Chairman, and all the 
matters which I have expressed are incorporated here. I know you 
are very busy. We hope, of course, that you will find time to examine 
the study that we have made, and to see the soundness of the recom- 
mendations that we present. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Ericson might 
have something to add? 


STATEMENT OF MR. HAROLD L. ERICSON 


Mr. Ericson. I think Mr. Gleason has covered my statements or 
fee'ings completely. 

I would like to bring out one point, though, that our committee, 
represents all the borrowers, including those who are cooperatives and 
those who are commercial companies. We have active participation 
in our group from people who represent cooperative organizations, 
and we feel that the problem of bringing telephone service to rural 
America is a problem that can be handled by either group, depending 
upon the geographic situation. In one area it might be a commercial 
company; in another it might be the cooperative. The problem 1s 
still the same. 
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Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Gleason, I want you and Mr. Ericson to know 
that we appreciate your appearance before this committee, and cer- 
tainly appreciate the fine statement that you gentlemen made. 

Mr. Ericson, I want you further to know that you are represented 
by one of the most respected and one of the greatest men in the 
Congress of the United States. I say to you advisedly, that the 
American farmer has no better friend in Congress than your Repre- 
sentative. I have said this on the floor of the House more than one 
time. I had the honor and privilege of saying that to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, within the past 10 days. 

| want you to know that that is the way the people in my section 
feel about it. Iam from Kentucky. There is nothing sectional about 
your Representative. He is for agriculture and the American farmer, 
and I have seen him tested time after time. Your State is indeed 
fortunate to have two Representatives on our subcommittee, my 
friend Fred Marshall and my friend Carl Andersen. 

I just want you to know how the people down in the southern 
section of this country feel about your Representative. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We thank you very much for appearing before the 
committee. 

Corron RESEARCH 


WITNESSES 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
COTTON COUNCIL 

ROBERT R. COKER, ADVISER TO BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NATIONAL 
COTTON COUNCIL 

JAMES D. HAYS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 

RAY FORKNER, LUBBOCK, TEX., GINNER DELEGATE, NATIONAL 
COTTON COUNCIL 

GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER, LUBBOCK, TEX., PLAINS COTTON 
GROWERS 

ARTHUR W. FISHER, VICE PRESIDENT, CANNON MILLS CO., KAN- 
NAPOLIS, N.C. 

GEORGE S. BUCK, STAFF MEMBER, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Mr. MarsHauu. We will be very glad to hear from our good friend 
and able Congressman from the State of Texas, Congressman Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a couple of 
good friends from my district here with other representatives of the 
Council. 

I wanted to come up and speak of my interest in the project. We 
are grinding away downstairs on the military budget. Of course, 
we are engaged in this civil rights discussion on the floor, so I won’t 
take your time, but I am pleased you have been so generous as to 
hear our friends on these matters which are of great interest. 

Mr. MarsHau. We certainly assure you that we will be glad to 
hear from these people. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I want to say to these gentlemen from Mr. Mahon’s 
district that I hope they know what a valuable Congressman they 
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have in the person of Mr. Mahon. He is a true statesman, who is 
poth admired and respected by all of his colleagues. I say that on 
ihe basis of 21 years of service in the Congress. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Blake, if you will proceed. 

\Ir. Burak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We have here a delegation from the cotton industry. 

Mir. ANpeRSEN. I am sure these gentlemen representing the Na- 
tional Cotton Council realize what great services our chairman has 
done for the cotton industry, sitting right in this subcommittee. In 
fact, I think had it not been for him insisting on the Secretary of 
Agriculture disposing of our cotton abroad at competing prices, 
gentlemen, your cotton industry really would have been in bad shape 
today, and to me Jamie Whitten has done more for cotton and the 
producers of cotton than any man in the Congress of the United 
States. I say that advisedly. 

Mr. Wuirren. [ thank my colleague. 

Mr. Brake. Mr. Chairman, let me also say to Mr. Andersen that 
we certainly concur in his views of the chairman. We appreciate him 
greatly, and we appreciate especially vour fine tribute to him. 

Mr. ANpersEN. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Biake. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the National Cotton 
Council, I should like to say that we greatly appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before vou and the members of your subcommittee 
once again. 

As vou know, since its organization more than 20 years ago, the 
council has strongly supported the Federal and State programs of 
agricultural research and cotton research in particular. No segment 
of agriculture recognizes more clearly than the raw-cotton industry 
its basic dependence on research. Research is absolutely essential 
to the survival of the cotton industry. 

Without the progress in cotton production efficiency to which 
Federal and State research programs have contributed so much, and 
without the new cotton processes and cotton products which both 
public and private research have helped to develop, the markets for 
cotton today, both here and abroad, would unquestionably be much 
smaller than they are today. 

I think it is interesting to note that if we produced cotton the same 
way now as we did at the end of World War II, our production costs 
would be about 9 cents per pound higher than they are today. Just 
think of the markets in that kind of a situation, and what markets 
would have been lost to us—to rayon in this country and to both 
rayon and foreign cotton outside this country. 

Also, just think of the markets we might have lost to the newer 
synthetics if research had not given us the new wash-wear finishes 
for cotton just in time. This one development has made a difference 
of about 800,000 bales annually in our domestic cotton markets. _ 

We know what research has done for cotton, so it is not surprising 
that we are very strong supporters of research. But when we look 
at the problems which cotton faces at this moment—at the serious 
cost-price squeeze on the cotton farmer, at the shortcomings of our 
marketing evaluations and the many consequences of those failings, 
at the intensified competition from heavily research-supported syn- 
thetics and plastics, and at the trends in foreign cotton production— 
we know without question that a greatly increased effort in cotton 
research is more urgent than ever. 
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While we are particularly conscious of the acute needs of cotton 
for more research, we of course recognize that almost all of agriculture 
has very similar problems, and has the same urgent need for more 
research—research to get costs down and quality up—research to 
expand markets. 

We are deeply concerned that agricultural research, the one positive 
force that unquestionably could work for the benefit of all agriculture, 
still gets less than 3 percent of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
budget. 

We want to reaffirm, as strongly as we can, our support of the 
long-range program which the cotton council, along with the other 
commodity and farm organizations have been advocating for several 
years. 

You will remember that program called for an increase of $12 
million each year for USDA research, and $6 million each year for 
research at the State experiment stations. 

We are disappointed that this thing has not moved further and 
faster than it has. We are disappointed that the executive branch 
of the Government apparently has paid no attention to it, with the 
exception of the first year, insofar as the first year it was proposed 
back in fiscal 1957, I believe. 

Since then there has been no recognition in the Federal budget of 
anything like these amounts. So we are concerned at the overall 
attention that research is getting, or the lack of attention. 

Mr. Chairman, we are even more deeply concerned with an atti- 
tude toward agricultural research which has apparently gained a lot 
of popularity during the past couple of years, and here I am referring 
to this allout utilization, industrial use type of thing which we are 
hearing so much about and which so erroneously and so tragically 
encourages the belief that a great shift of research emphasis in that 
direction, the direction of industrial new uses, would somehow magi- 
cally expand the markets for agricultural products. I want to sav 
very seriously that nothing could be more damaging to sound agricul- 
tural research programs, and few things could be more damaging to 
agriculture itself, than for the Federal Government to go overboard 
on this visionary, pie-in-the-sky, allout utilization idea. 

For more than 20 years our organization has devoted itself seri- 
ously to research and promotion as the sound routes to expanded 
markets for cotton. The council has not only strongly supported 
cotton research in the USDA and in the land-grant colleges, but at 
the same time has built a highly competent research staff of our own. 

The council also supports research through grants and contracts, 
and within recent years, | am happy to say, our industry has been 
increasing these direct cash contributions to research. 

I want to point out that about half of the council’s effort is in 
utilization research, and about half in production and marketing re- 
search. When it comes to utilization research, we are not theorists. 
We practice utilization research. We are strong advocates of utiliza- 
tion research. At the same time, we know that some of our best 
opportunities to increase utilization of cotton depend on our ability to 
gei costs down and quality up through production and marketing re- 
search. 

In fact, the council’s delegate membership for the past 2 years has 
given top priority to two of these cost and quality research needs; con- 
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trol of the boll weevil and adequate quality evaluation and preserva- 
tion. We are here today to urge your committee to provide enough 
concentrated research effort on these two problems so get some 
answers and to get them quickly, as quickly as possible. 

It is perfectly clear, from the emphasis in statements issued by the 
White House and by the Secretary, and from the provisions made in 
the President’s budget this year, that any big, new swing to utiliza- 
tion research would have the immediate effect of ¢ utting off any addi- 
tional support for some of agriculture’s most critical cost and quality 
needs. 

As we see it, it seems pretty clear that even the present inadequate 
programs in these areas might be cut back still further, in order to 
provide these additional funds for utilization research. We are very 
much concerned about this problem. 

Let me make it clear that we are delighted to see the provisions 
which the President’s budget has made for increased utilization 
research on cotton. We badly need that increase—in fact, we need 
a great deal more. 

But our industry cannot afford these increases if they are going to 
come at the expense of research on cotton’s critical problems in 
production and in marketing. What I mean to say here is that we 
cannot afford either to cut back our present programs on cost and 
quality, or to agree that increases in utilization research, important 
and needed as the *y may be, will take the place of the creater effort 
needed in production and marketing research, 

Mr. Chairman, if we do not have more, not less, research on cost 
and quality problems, we positively will not be able to expand cotton’s 
industrial markets. As a matter of fact, we stand to lose more and 
more markets to intensely competitive-type industrial products. 

I feel sure that no agricultural commodity can secure and hold 
industrial markets unless it is competitive in those markets both as 
to cost and quality. These are just simple facts of life that no amount 
of wishful thinking is going to budge one inch. 

One of the main reasons why agricultural products have not 
captured larger industrial markets in the years past, and the reason 
we don’t have more right now—in fact, the chief reason why they lost 
out in many cases to industriel products— is that they were not 
competitive in price and quality. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to labor this point any further. 
It is most important that other representatives of the cotton industry 
who are here give you their recommendations on these specific points 
of boll weevil and quality programs. We feel that your subcommittee, 
which did so much last year and the year before in getting these 
programs underway, getting them started, want to see them carried 
forward with enough determination to get the answers and get them 
soon. We strongly advocate such concentrated effort as a matter of 
what is really good research policy. But I also want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that in this case we are concerned with a great deal more 
than just research policy. What we are really talking : about is survival 
for this cotton industry. 

It is my honest opinion that unless we have enough research to get 
our costs down, and ensure high quality, that the cotton industry’s 
prospects of any long survival on anything like a satisfactory basis, 
will be poor indeed. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Blake, I am very much impressed by that 
sentence of yours, where you said: 

If we produced cotton the same way now as we did at the end of World War II 
our production costs would be about 9 cents per pound higher than they are todays 
That, in itself, shows the value of the production and marketing 
research, does it not? 

Mr. Buake. It absolutely does. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Better than anything we can say. 

Mr. Buake. We would be out of business, Mr. Andersen, we would 
be out of business if our costs were 9 cents higher than they actually 
are. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is self-evident. 

Mr. Buake. Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. We 
have these other gentlemen here. 

Mr. Wurrren. [| think it might be well, Mr. Blake, if we proceed 
with the statements. Frequently, unless we follow that course, we 
fail to reach everyone. 

Mr. Buaxe. Our next witness, gentlemen, is Mr. Robert R. Coker. 
Mr. Coker is a cotton broker and a seed breeder of South Carolina. 
He is an adviser to the board of directors of the National Cotton 
Council and has long been active in behalf of research work in many 
fields on cotton. Mr. Coker is going to make a statement to you with 
regard to this whole matter. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ROBERT R. COKER 


Mr. Coker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Robert R. Coker, 
adviser to the board of directors of the National Cotton Council, of 
Hartsville, S.C. As you may recall, this is my third appearance on 
the same subject, and I want to express my appreciation for the 
courtesies shown to our group and to express our sincere thanks to 
you on this subject which we are here to discuss. 

You may recall that this committee, at the behest of the chairman, 
requested the Department of Agriculture to make a very thorough 
study of the entire problem of the cotton boll weevil and to report 
back to the Department, and in turn to the committee, on the research 
needs. 

This report here is what we consider to be really a handbook of, 
blueprint for the problem of controlling, eventually, perhaps, eradi- 
cating of the boll weevil. In my previous appearances, I have called 
attention to the tremendous loss that this insect has cost the South 
over a period of many years, and I will not review those facts, because 
[ think, first, the committee are familiar with them; secondly, that it 
would take too much time. 

But, briefly, this insect, and certainly our chairman knows about 
this from firsthand experience, and those of us in the Cotton Belt 
know it has wreaked tremendous havoc in the cotton areas of the 
South. The purpose of our appearance before the committee today 
is in support of the findings of this study group which, as I mentioned, 
was set up at the behest or request of this committee. 

As you all well know, the committee has made it possible to have 
this fine research facility at State College, Miss., an appropriation of 
$1,100,000 for which the entire cotton industry is deeply grateful. 
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However, there are certain things which this study group and in- 
formed people in the industry believe can be done in the interim until 
this laboratory can become constructed and get into active operation, 
One of the most important of these is to again bring together a group 
of key scientists so that when the laboratory is completed, they will 
be ready to go into business, and will go without any further delay 
toward solving this No. 1 cotton production problem of the South. 

It is generally agreed that the cotton boll weevil takes a toll of 
from 6 to 10 cents a pound in the areas in which it is prevalent, which 
is throughout all of the central and eastern belt, and recently we have 
received word through the Department of Agriculture that it is now 
in certain areas of Arizona, and caused, in 1959, rather severe damage 
there. 

So we are here to support an appropriation to do some of these emer- 
gency jobs. One, Congressman Horan, is the question of insecticide 
residues, which you recognize as one of the most serious we face in 
agriculture today; and, because it is necessary to produce cotton 
through the use of large quantities of very powerful insecticides, one 
of the studies that we feel is urgently needed is to go into that phase 
of the problem. 

Another area of research that we would like to see pushed along 
is that of insect resistors. The boll weevil has developed a resistance 
to some insecticides, and we have to use more and more powerful 
insectices all the time. If anything would happen that we would be 
denied the use of insecticides in our cotton program, large areas of 
the South simply could not continue to grow cotton. 

Mr. Warrren. Mr. Coker, in that connection, that would be some 
side result, such as cattle running in the cottonfields, or things like 
that. You don’t consider that there is any danger in the use of the 
finished cotton fiber, in goods? 

Mr. Horan. Cottonseed meal would be one. 

Mr. Coker. My concern is not so much with what might actually 
happen that would be harmful to humans, but what regulatory agents 
might—— 

Mr. Horan. You have a market for your cottonseed meal, don’t 
you? That could very easily be out. 

Mr. BuaKke. Oil; oil and meal. 

Mr. Horan. That is concentrated. One seed might pass tolerance, 
but if you put a whole pack of them in one package, that just con- 
centrates 1t. 

Mr. Coker. We don’t know of any reason to suspect that-—I don’t, 
at least. 

Mr. Horan. The program looking for residue cures is certainly 
going on everywhere in America, and it should be. 

Mr. Coker. Mr. Chairman, I have this presentation that I will 
leave with the secretary. It outlines or requests, which are simply a 
followup of this committee study and recommendations. 

Briefly and to the point, the recommendations call for an appro- 
priation of $675,000, of which $165,000 is for the employment of key 
scientists for this central cotton insect laboratory, so that work can 
go ahead to increase basic investigations on insecticides, resistance of 
boll weevil. That is something right on top of us, and one that we 
are concerned about. 
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We have had that trouble on our own farm, of having insects that 
resist certain of these organic compounds, 

To increase basic investigations on insecticide resistance of boll 
weevil; to expand research on boll weevil reproduction, egg-laying, 
and growth; to increase studies on hibernation and winter survival; 
to provide additional needed greenhouses, headhouses, and cages. 

The last item would require $375,000; and the total of all those 
mentioned comes to $675,000. 

We are talking in terms of an insect that costs the South, each 
year, somewhere between $200 million and $300 million. We feel 
like that this, if there ever was such a program, can be justified on 
the basis of economy and of making cotton competitive. If we can 
produce it properly without the necessity of certain of the help we 
have had to have from the Government, we would like to do it. 

That concludes my statement. I certainly thank you for the 
opportunity of appearing. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would just like to say this. I appreciate the ap- 
pearance of you gentlemen. J think you make a very good case. 
Sometimes I feel that I would like to be able to come in and ask the 
subcommittee for what we really need, without regard to budgets 
and all that. Unfortunately, in my position I have the job of getting 
the best we can, and it is never enough to suit anybody, and it never 
meets the problem. 

I do think I should say that we all live in a realistie world; and 
with the President of the United States in his speeches pointing out 
the terrific cost of agriculture, the Secretary of Agriculture pointing 
out the tremendous cost of agriculture, I think it has inflamed the 
American people against anything ag;ric cultural. 

We have had testimony here today about Public Law 480. I 
agree with many people that it should be identified with the foreign 
aid program. Whether it should or should not, it is not so identified 
in the publie mind or the President’s speeches or the Secretary’s 
speeches. 

| wish to call also to your attention, and you folks pretty well 
represent a cross section of the American cotton industry, that a few 
weeks ago this committee tried as hard as it knew how, but failed to 
restore $675 million in capital impairment in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the very basis for the whole farm program. We lost it 
because of public feeling against agriculture, and the fact that the 
membership of Congress is looking for a place where they can tell the 
folks back home they have done something to cut this down. 

I have recently taken a rather terrific beating in the press and in 
letters, copies which some Representatives have sent to me in connec- 
tion with this reclassing. I have before me a statement by the 
General Accounting Office that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
paid out $166 million in rebates on this cotton. This report shows 
that some of these shippers received reclass and rebates, and then 
turned around and got a higher class and settlements under 480 
shipments. There it is in black and white. 

The point 1 make ts, whether that $166 million is in rebate or in 
discounts, it is lost to the Commodity Credit Corporation, and it is 
In our way in trying to take care of adequate research and other things 
needed, 
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I want the record to make plain that these folks have represented 
that I didn’t want the purchaser to know. Certainly, what he is 
buying he wants to buy at as low a figure as he can, and the seller 
wants as high a figure as he can get. I have seen the shippers and 
others insist that the cotton was overclassed to the American farmer, 
and the controversy has been going forever. They want to buy 
cheap, and the seller wants to sell high. 

But I am convinced, in this reclassing area, that unless the Depart- 
ment makes a determination that reclass is needed, in which instance 
they would say there has been a change, the next year any discounts 
or rebates would be the basis for pushing it back on the farmer. 

L have letters from many shippers, and telephone calls, saying that 
your big shippers are pushing this rebate or discount. And they 
have the warehouses in which much of this cotton is stored which 
gives them a tremendous advantage over other cotton merchants. 

[ am of the opinion that if it needs reclassing, let the Department 
determine that it is necessary; then reclass and put it in the catalog 
and let them all buy on equal terms. 

You may ask, ‘‘Why am I wrought up about this?’ It is because 
we are about to lose the farm program, because of the losses in CCC. 
It is just as real as the nose on your face. If you don’t believe it, 
try to get out there and carry some of these things. IJ don’t know any 
man better than Rhea Blake; I don’t know any finer organization in 
any commodity than this one. But even with all our discussions, 
I notice here you keeping stressing that we need more research; we 
need more research. 

Before us you have presented a study, and we asked for that study. 
What hasn’t been developed here is that the studies that we had 
made in the field of soil conservation and all the rest, every land-grant 
college and every group, just put together what they all would like 
to have, and the Department brought it up in a bushel basket and 
dumped it, and refused to reconmend a thing you have in there. 

That doesn’t have a single mark of approval by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Now, Mr. Coker, don’t misunderstand me; I am trying to get you 
to understand what our situation is. We would like to give you 
everything in the world that you request, but—and I am a very 
realistic person in saying this—we can give it to you only to the point 
that we can show that you don’t have enough people now to get the 
results. 

Now, I want to do everything I can possibly do to help the cotton 
industry, because I think it is essential to the Nation; but now, going to 
these technicians, hiring them and paying them for a year to stand by 
while we build a laboratory is not what you meant in your statement, 
but that is what you said, as I understood it. My idea is that we 
haven’t got that kind of money. We have too many problems. Lay 
your finger on them and know who you are going to have, and have 
them set. I think that will meet our needs. I hope we can do some- 
think in that area. 

I hope we can express in these hearings what the Commodity Credit 
Corporation can do with its own funds to perhaps speed up research 
results. Before us we had testimony that the Budget has asked a lot 
of additional money for New Orleans. I went down to New Orleans, 
and went through the laboratory and was highly pleased. I asked 
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the Department: ‘“‘Now, you tell me how having more people with the 
same equipment w ould bring more results than perhaps putting 
somebody at some other point in this line, from the farmer straight 
on through to the consumer.” 

We were deeply interested, our good friend from Minnesota, Mr. 
Marshall, and Mr. Andersen. They took time off and went down to 
Clemson with me. Other members of the committee were equally 
as interested, but circumstances didn’t permit them to do it. In 
going through the Clemson laboratory, I got to wondering whether 
some of this effort to stop the gins from cleaning up cotton might be 
to keep it from being listed at a higher support cost, and costing the 
mills more money. I wondered if they would rather you left it alone; 
that they could clean it up much cheaper. 

[ hear the tensile strength of the cotton is reduced. My goodness, 
it would take a copper wire to stand the speed of some of these new 
machines people are putting in, trying to dodge labor costs. It makes 
me wonder if in this overall need there isn’t a lot we should do. 

I want to ask you two things. I want you to recognize that any 
money anybody gets out of ¢ ‘ommodity Credit and out of the cotton 
industry makes it that much harder to get essential money. I have 
no quarrel with the man who can get a $15 rebate. If he can get it, 
why shouldn’t he? Or if he can get it in discount, why not? 

But, if he claims what he wants is to know what he is buying, why 
does he oppose my idea of reclrssing? If you need it, lay it on the 
table and let the competitors look at it, too. That is sound marketing 
in my book, 

Again, I wish you would go over the budget and advise this com- 
mittee what rearranging might be done that would get better results 
than the way they have it here. This can be off the record; I am not 
trying to put anybody on the spot. 

Secondly, I would like for you to spell out to me the places that are 
most vital. 

Now, with everybody speaking about agriculture, and all the costs, 
and all the problems right now, I think you all are realistic enough to 
know that there is no way in the world for this committee to get any 
tremendous increases through the Appropriations Committee and 
through the Congress, at this time. 

If I could snap my finger and do it, I would do it that quick, but if 
you could help us by advising us whether this money that is in the 
budget could be better used in other places, I would appreciate it. 
lam not trying to limit you. 

Then I would like to have you give me a list of priorities, so we would 
have some yardstick to determine, if we cannot do it all, which one 
we would like to do first. 

[ have had to interrupt you, because circumstances require my 
presence on the floor. The cotton industry is doing a marvelous job, 
and I want to say I think the National Cotton Council has done a 
tremendous job. I think you are in good hands. I recognize you 
represent all seven segments, and the farmers want a good price, and 
a high class while the buyers want low class and rebates and refunds 
if they can get them. 

[ am never surprised when people want a “fair advantage.” That 
is the kind of system we live in. But I have to sign the checks and 
they are no good after I sign them, if I can’t get them through the 
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Appropriations Committee and the Congress. I have to do everything 
I can to see that there is no waste in it, if I can do so. > 

[ hope that the subcommittee will go along with me, and give some 
thought to calling on Commodity Credit Corporation, with this 
tremendous investment in cotton and with its interest in getting as 
much out of resale as it can, to perhaps use Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration funds for some of this research, 

[ don’t know that we would try to set the money figure, but I do 
hope that we could write a directive telling them to explore this need. 
If we can have pinpointed to us where the weak links are, from the 
field to the finished goods, what ones we are touching and what ones 
we are missing, it would help us in writing something that would 
mean something. 

The American Nation has a great interest in defense. The public 
wants to judge defense by how much we spend. A good many of our 
friends want to judge research by how much we spend. The question 
is: What are we spending, and what are we doing with it, and how 
much results are we getting, and what results would we get if we did 
this or that or the other? 

We are on your side. We have to take whatever we do and prove 
that we are sound in it, or we lose it. 

Now, if you could give a little thought to that—not right now, but 
in the next week or so—I would be glad to meet with you, or would 
be glad to have any correspondence that would help us match your 
desires and your needs with whatever we may find someway to handle. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, would you yield to me at that point? 
I would like to say to you gentlemen of the National Cotton Council, 
that all of you ought to be proud of our chairman, Mr. Whitten, not 
only due to the fact that he has at all times, since I have been a 
Member of Congress, attempted to see that the interests of cotton 
is protected, but also that the interests of all other agricultural com- 
modities are prote:ted. I say this to you here and I] have made the 
same remarks on the House floor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to go off 
the record. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Thank you, Mr. Coker. 

(Resolution submitted by Mr. Coker follows: ) 


REsOLUTION ADOPTED BY SOUTHERN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, ASHEVILLE, 
N.C., OcroBeErR 14, 1959 


V. COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 


Whereas the cotton boll weevil has been a major handicap to efficient cotton 
production in the historic eotton-producing areas for many years; and J 

Whereas this insect bas cost the South an estimated $8 to $10 billion in reduced 
cotton yields, lowered grades, damaged lint and seed, and poisoning costs; and 

Whereas totally inadequate public research funds and research effort have been 
devoted in the past to seeking solutions to this problem; and 

Whereas the cottongrowers of the areas affected by the boll weevil are fighting 
a desperate battle for economic survival because of excessive production costs 
and competition from both synthetic fibers and from other cotton-producing 
areas; and 

Whereas scientists of the U.S. Department of Agriculture bave conducted a sur- 
vey of the boll weevil problem, and made definite recommendations for a research 
program aimed at seeking full and adequate solutions; and 

Whereas Federal funds made available by the recent Congress, while sub- 
stantially increased, are still inadequate for fully attacking the problem: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we, the southern Governors in conference assembled, do hereby 
urge the U.S. Department of Agriculture to cause to be included in its 1960 budget 
request sufficient funds for carrying out an adequate research program; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Congress be urged to approve such additional research 
funds when request is submitted by the U.S. Department of Agriculture; and be 
it further 
: Sidon 1, That notification of this action and a copy of this resolution be de- 
livered by the secretary of this conference to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the chairman of the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, the chairman of the U.S. Senate Committee on Appropriations, the 
chairman of the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Agriculture, the 
chairman of the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations, and 
the president of the National Cotton Council. 

Mr. Brake. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to Mr. Natcher 
that Frank Welsh, dean of agriculture in his State, is a very close 
personal friend of mine, and a very close associate of all of us in the 
cotton council. We discussed this tobacco thing just a few weeks 
ago, and I can assure you that we agree completely with the rightness 
of your cause. I mean, it is so ridiculous, if this research thing was 
such an expensive thing, if it cost some fabulous sum of money, like 
other things; but what are we talking about here? A few hundred 
thousand dollars here, or a few million dollars there, compared with 
billions that are being thrown around in other places. Why it is that 
this Government, in the executive branch and in the Bureau of the 
Budget, takes the attitude that they take, that they have got to pinch 
down and pinch down to the last drop of blood out of this research 
thing, I don’t understand. It is beyond me; beyond my compre- 
hension. 

They could take a small fraction of what we are spending on many 
of these agricultural programs; Mr. Chairman, they could take a small 
fraction of it and do a sure enough, honest-to-goodness, dynamic, 
across-the-board job on every agricultural commodity that needs 
something done on it. 

But, for some strange reason, if you get a dollar for research, it is in a 
different category than if you get $100 for something else. I don’t 
understand the attitude. I think the most shortsighted thing with 
regard to our entire agricultural program, is this pinch penny attitude 
that is actually costing this country no telling how much money. 

Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Narcuer. I want to apologize to my chairman for taking up 
all the time that I took up, but I appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Marsua.t. It’s perfectly all right. 

Mr. Biake. The next witness is James D. Hays, member of the 
board of directors, National Cotton Council, a producer, from Hunts- 
ville, Ala. He is the chairman of our production and marketing 
committee in cotton. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Hays. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES D. HAYS 


_ Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is James D. Hays. I am essentially a cotton farmer, from Huntsville, 
Ala., and have served a number of years as vice president of the Ala- 
bama Bureau Federation, and also a member of, and one of the 
directors of, the National Cotton Council. 
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In addition, I serve as the chairman of the production and marketing 
committee, one of which I feel is one of the most important of our 
committees, since its function is to deal primarily with the production 
and marketing phase of the cotton industry. 

I come here today to appear before this committee to testify as to 
the extreme importance to cotton farmers of research on cost reduc- 
tion and quality improvement. These matters are absolutely vital 
to me, and to other cotton farmers who cannot possibly stay in business 
without a positive program to halt a spiral of rising costs and prices, 
reduced markets, further restrictions on production, and consequent 
still higher costs. 

Perhaps we cotton producers in Alabama are especially sensitive to 
the cost-quality problem we face in growing cotton. Right in our 
own State we have the big Courtaulds plant, capable of “producing 
almost as much rayon as the cotton we farmers have been growing 
recently. And just a few miles from me, in Decatur, the ¢ ‘hemstrand 
Corp. can now turn out the equivalent of about another 100,000 bales 
of cotton in its noncellulosic fiber, Acrilan. 

We are glad to have these firms located in our State, of course. 
We have been greatly impressed by the high caliber of their research 
people and I might say that both firms have tremendous research 
operations. 

But I am sure vou can understand that we farmers are not very 
happy about having that research pointed right at our throats— 
about knowing that it is purely and simply aimed at putting us out of 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, | hope we are not going to have to sit by and watch 
our markets being taken over. There is no reason for this to happen. 
We know what is needed to be competitive. We know the threat to 
cotton is in research on synthetics and we know just as clearly the 
answer is in more research on cotton—research to get our costs down 
and to keep our quality high. 

I certainly want to endorse what Rhea Blake has said about the 
great importance of the cost reductions we have already had, through 
research and improved technology. Without those savings I am sure 
that many producers in my area would already have given up. But 
we are still very, very hard pressed by our rising costs on the one hand, 
and our need to be competitive with Courtaulds, Chemstrand, and the 
like on the other hand. 

How can I cut my costs? The most obvious place for me and other 
cotton farmers in Alabama, and, in fact, a large part of the Cotton 
Belt, is where my costs and losses are greatest. What Mr. Coker has 
said about the boll weevil certainly applies to my State. I expect 
the cost of controlling that one insect, and the losses in yield and 
quality to it, must average about 10 cents per pound in Alabama. 

With that cost staring us in the face vear in and vear out, can you 
doubt that we are fired up about the prospect of really going after ‘the 
boll weevil with a program that could wipe it out, or at least greatly 
reduce its depredations and our costs. 

The laboratory which the Congress approved last year, a followup 
of the study your committee called for, Mr. Chairman, was truly 
heartening news to the cotton producers. We are most grateful that 
finally the full force of science and research will be brought to bear on 
the weevil. We don’t think it will fail. 
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Our only concern is that the program you approved last year not be 
delayed in any way in its full and prompt implementation. Every- 
thing that can be done now should be done. We urge the full and 
immediate use of every available scientist and laboratory, and the 
employment of the director and other key scientists for the central 
cotton insect laboratory at Mississippi State. 

We were astonished and dismayed to learn that the President’s 
budget contained no funds for taking these steps to prevent delay 
in the program, and we imagine you share our feeling. 

The whole problem of controlling the boll weevil and other cotton 
insects seems to be getting rapidly worse. That’s because some of the 
bugs are becoming immune to the poisons we use, or at least to some 
of our best poisons. 

Then, on top of that, there is a great deal more concern being 
expressed about the residues the insecticides may leave—on their 
effects on foodstuffs and on wildlife. Unless we can really beat these 
insects now, before it’s too late, they may likely beat us. 

Therefore, we urge you, as earnestly as we can, to see that nothing 
delays the deve lopme nt of the full program on the boll weevil and other 
cotton insects. 

Now, may I say just a few words about the cotton quality, about 
the importance of measuring the inherent quality of our fiber, of 
improving that quality still further, and, as an essential to both of 
these objectives, of measuring quality properly. 

We cotton producers today, to state the situation bluntly, are 
completely baffled by the cotton quality situation. We know how 
important quality is. We do everything we can to produce high- 
quality cotton. Certainly the gins are helping us to turn out high- 
grade cotton. Yet our consumers, the mills, tell us that the real value 
of our cotton has, in many cases, actually gone down. 

I know that you are going to hear about this problem from several 
other witnesses. I am sure you recognize its seriousness, because 
you authorized some very important additional research in this area 
last year; but I would just like to quote for you a recent communica- 
from the International Federation of Cotton and Allied Textile 
Industries, the organization of cotton spinners in Europe: 

One cotton spinning mill in Europe, which, for many years, has regularly used 
the same varieties of American cotton, points out that in recent years there has 
been a distinct deterioration in quality. The mill states that the yarns which 
they spin from these varieties are no longer as clean as they used to be 10 years 
ago. 

This same mill operates an elaborate system of routine spinning tests, under 
which samples of every consignment of bales arriving at the mill are tested. 
Part of the yarn spun in these tests is broken for measuring its strength, and 
part is knitted into a piece of knitted cloth. The cleanliness of this piece of 
knitted cloth is compared with a set of standards running from A to E. 

The mill specializes in high-grade yarns used for hosiery and underwear. Some 
years ago exotic and American cottons of the Good Middling type were used for 
the spinning of these yarns. The tests always showed a degree of cleanliness of 
A, A—, or B+. Recently the mill was forced to abandon American cotton and 
to use exotics exclusively, as only these varieties continue to give cleanliness 
ranging from A to B+. American cottons, although still classed as Good 
Middling or Strict Good Middling, never give a degree of cleanliness better 
than C. 

The mill in question is of the opinion that their experience indicates how 
modern harvesting and ginning methods are affecting the quality of American 
cotton. 
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Let me point out emphatically that the situation this European 
mill has encountered is not general. Most of our cotton is better 
than ever. But enough is being damaged so that our whole output 
may be condemned unjustly. American cotton, which has enjoyed 
an outstanding reputation for quality in world markets, can lose that 
reputation very rapidly unless something is done promptly. 

Here is a booklet on quality that I am sure you will be interested 
in. It is entitled “Fine Natural Quality—U.S. Cotton’s Biggest 
Asset—It Must Be Protected.” 

Some 30,000 of these have been distributed throughout the industry, 
to gins, producers, extension workers, the colleges, and a host of in- 
dustry organizations. ‘The Cotton Council is following it up with a 
movie this year that will be used widely throughout the Cotton Belt, 

TV and in many group meetings. 

i other words, we are dealing with a very, very serious matter, 
one which the entire industry is trying its best to he ‘Ip within reason- 
able bounds until we can get the real answer. 

How can we get the answer? This booklet itself points out that 
the ultimate solution, the only real solution, has got to come from 
research. Until we grow, harvest, gin, and market cotton on the 
basis of its true use value, all our efforts in quality preservation and 
quality improvement will be seriously hamstrung. 

Gentlemen, we haven’t forgotten what this committee did for us 
on this important quality matter last year. We don’t want to be in 
the position of the man who said, “Yes, but what have you done for 
us lately?”? We think you fully recognize the vital nature of this 
problem, and that you will want to see everything possible done to get 
the answer. 

A special cotton industry committee on this particular subject, 
cotton quality evaluation, has prepared a summary of the specific 
research that will be needed to resolve the quality problem. 

1 would like to have this put in the record, if I may. 

Let me add that the total funds needed to get this job done might 
save many, many times that amount for the Government itself in the 
operation of Commodity Credit Corporation, which almost certainly 
will tend to build up very large losses under our present marketing 
procedures. But the really important, vital consideration is that this 
program is clearly essential to the health of the cotton industry and 
to all of us who are trying to grow cotton that will serve our customers’ 
needs. 

I should like to have the privilege of commenting briefly and infor- 
mally, Mr. Chairman, as to some thoughts I have in mind on two or 
three other bits of information to supplement what I have already 
stated. 

Let me say in the beginning that I am fully conscious of the tre- 
mendous job this committee has to face, and T am in sympathy with 
you, and [ would be the first to say that I do not qualify to sit on such 
a committee. Nevertheless, I do feel I am qualified to summarize 
and to evaluate some of the problems that we in the cotton industry 
are faced with. It is in that light that | appear before vou today, to 
emphasize those points I believe to be of tremendous importance to us. 

As chairman of the council’s production and marketing committee, 
I believe I am in a responsible position and a position in which I am in 
constant contact with some of these problems that appear to be almost 
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insoluble. Certainly it is no news to this committee to say that we 
as farmers are faced, of course, with this problem of rising costs, and 
continual squeezes of cost of production against the price that we sell 
our commodity for. It is often very frustrating in trying to deter- 
mine what our proper course should be. 

I want to say that I am a firm believer in the principle and theory 
of research and believe it will offer large returns ultimately. I don’t 
want to appear in the vein of taking up the time of this committee, or 
wasting the time of the other members here who are with me, to 
testify ; but I do wish to make an example or two. 

I want to digress from the subject just a little bit in doing so. I 
would like to call the attention of the members of this committee to 
the fine progress we made in this country in the field of communica- 
tions. The electronics industry has perfected so many gadgets—TI call 
them—-that it enables me almost at will to pick up a telephone and 
contact anybody I want to, almost anywhere in the world, at will— 
almost. 

in the marvel of television and those other electronic instruments 

have at our command today, we have another illustration. Of 
course, basic research has furnished the idea for presenting these things 
io our society. In the field of transportation, of course, our progress 
has been equally as large. 

Today, the automobile, the airplane, and the jetplane are meeting 
with such public acceptance as has never before been seen. Here 
again I say the basic research has been the fundamental idea that has 
allowed these things to be developed. 

One other example: I might say, though, and of course I could 
elaborate at length, because | come from Huntsville, Ala., where is 
located an activity in space and rockets, and I could comment at 
length on my opinions about what basic research can produce; but, 
Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me to say so, I arrived a good many 
years ago at the thesis that anything was possible, nothing is im- 
possible, anything within the limits of man’s vision certainly can be 
accomplished. It is simply a matter of application, guidance, and 
proper funds. 

Another example, and this will be the last, of what research can 
do. In my own State there, one of the large corporations has a 
relatively new program. It is not new particularly to us, but, this 
plant, which has been founded on basic research, is able to produce 
annually there in Alabama almost as many bales of rayon as we pro- 
duce of cotton. Chemstrand Corp., 20 miles from my home, produces 
the equivalent of about 100,000 bales of noncellulose Acrilan. 

We have to have these people there with us, and we are glad to 
know that they have fine and adequare research facilities available 
to them, but it is not a very comforting thought when you know that 
their avowed purpose, and their principal aim in business, is simply 
to put a knife to our throat as cotton producers, and take as many of 
our markets as they can. 

So I have come to the conclusion that our principal tool that we 

can use in conquering our problems in this particular area is research 
and research alone. 

[ want to put before this committee this afternoon two of our 
principal areas that I think we need emphasis on. They have already 
been mentioned to you in the excellent presentation Mr. Coker gave 
to you. 
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One, in the matter of boll weevil control, and other quality preser- 
vation of our lint cotton. These are re: ally two important areas. [ 
will not elaborate much, except to say that this is not a small prob- 
lem, be ‘cause it involves $150 million damage a year, through the boll 
weevil. That is not peanuts in Alabama, in my own State, where 
about 10 cents a pound is the cost of the boll weevil control program, 
plus the loss of production and estimated damage to the crop, per 
pound of cotton produced. 

In terms of our economy, that is a right considerable handicap to 
support Chemstreand, or anybody else that happens to come along 
and get into business. 

Then, of course, there are these problems of resistance, which Mr. 
Coker mentioned, and the fact that we apparently are spreading the 
area of infestation for weevils, not only in the Deep South, the 
Southeast, but practically all across the Cotton Belt as well. 

Now certainly I am quite aware of the tremendous work that this 
committee and Congress has done along this line. We are more than 
appreciative of the ‘fine contribution you have already made, and | 
refer specifically to the $1.1 million you appropriated last year for 
Central Laboratory in Mississippi. 

But, gentlemen, the fact is, if I have my facts correct, there is not 
a single penny for us to begin to get this job underway, and as the 
chairman so forcibly pointed out here, there is continual demand for 
people, but certainly if we are to take advantage of this fine facility 
there, then we must begin to think objectively about staffing it. We 
have got to have organizers, administrators, and think in terms of 
getting this thing implemented at the very earliest possible time. 

I think that is what you intended when you appropriated the money, 
and we want to help you, if possible, to carry out vour intentions. 

Briefly, as I hurry along, I want to mention the other point, the 
second of two points, the one of quality. Frankly, as a cotton pro- 
ducer, I am a little bit baffled. We have striven, as well as we might, 
for a number of years to increase our quality in cotton, and we have 
had the absolute support of the breeders, Mr. Coker, the ginners, and 
a great many people across the industry. Yet my mill friends come 
up and say that we are not delivering a cotton that 1s as good in quality 
as we have had in the past. 

Well, I am quite sure there is sufficient evidence to be presented to 
support the fact that there is something wrong, and I think that before 
we get deeper in trouble, it is incumbent upon members of the industry 
who are interested in it to try to exert every effort we can in order to 

right it. 

“I would like to read from this document one ex xample here in regard 
to this trouble. And I refer to the statement by the International 
Federation of Cotton & Allied Textile Industries, the organization of 
cotton spinners, which corresponds to our cotton manufacturers: 

One cotton spinning mill in Europe, which for miny years has re ucirly used 
the same varieties of American cotton, points out that in recent years there has 
been a distinet deterioration in quality. The mill states that the varns which 
they spin from these variet es are no longer as clean as they used to be 10 years 
ago. 

This same mill operates an elaborate syste of routine spinning tests, under 
which samples of every consivn’rent of bales arriving at the mill are tested. P irl 
of the yarn spun in these tests is broken for measuring its strength, and part 1s 
knitted into a piece of knitted cloth. The cleanliness of this piece of knitted cloth 
is compared with a set of standards running from A to E. 
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The mill specializes in high-grade yarns used for hosiery and underwear. Some 
years ago exotic and American cottons of the good Middling type were used for 
the spinning of these yarns. The tests always showed a degree of cleanliness of 
A, Aminus, or B plus. Recently the mill was forced to abandon American cotton 
and to use exotics exclusively, as only these varieties continue to give cleanliness 
ranging from A to B plus. American cottons, although still classed as Good 
Middling or Strict Good Middling, never give a degree of cleanliness better than C, 

The mill in question is of the opinion that their experience indicates how modern 
harvesting and ginning methods are affecting the quality of American cotton. 

I want to say to you that this is a condition that represents the 
problem all the way across the belt, but it is not an isolated example, 
not at all unusual. There are similar occurrences in other mills. So 
there is something happening to quality between the time it leaves 
the farmers’ hands and the time it arrives at the mill. There is some- 
thing happening to the quality. 

So here again I say it is necessary for us to call on research. That 
is the only answer I can come up with, to determine what the real use 
value of the cotton is. 

I do believe that when we arrive at a recognized true set of stand- 
ards, true use value, then I believe that this is an area in which we can 
all understand each other and talk to each other on equal terms. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that in our production and market- 
ing committee we have several committees at work. I have some 
information here prepared by an industrywide committee, and also one 
of our special committees on cotton quality evaluation. I would like 
to present this material to be included in the record with my state- 
ment. Here are complete copies. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We will be glad to have them. 

(The matter referred to has been filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Hays. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that this little folder, en- 
titled “Fine, Natural Quality, U.S. Cotton’s Biggest Asset—It Must 
Be Protected,” be included in the record also? 

Mr. MarsHatu. That I do not believe we will be able to duplicate. 

Mr. Hays. That does a better job of presenting this matter than I 
have done. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee. I appreciate your attention and kindness in letting me do so. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Hays, you gave a very fine statement, very 
interesting. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ROY FORKNER 


Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. Roy Forkner, 
who is the ginner delegate in the National Cotton Council, from Lub- 
bock, Tex. He is one of Mr. Mahon’s constituents. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We are glad to hear from you, Mr. Forkner. As 
you know, we have a very high regard for your Congressman. 

Mr. Forxner. Mr. ¢ thairman, I am very glad to hear you say that, 
because we, also, hold Mr. Mahon in high esteem. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Roy Forkner. I am a ginner at Lub- 
bock, Tex., and a ginner delegate to the National Cotton Council. 

I am a past president of the Plains Ginners Association and the 
Texas Ginners Association. I am also a cotton producer and 
secretary-treasurer of the Plains Cotton Growers, Inc. 

For the purpose of this hearing, I am representing the ginning 
industry on the National Cotton ¢ ‘ouncil team here today. 
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I have been active in the cotton industry for many years, but | 
cannot recall any time when there has been so much confusion and 
doubt regarding cotton quality and its evaluation. 

As you well know, the ginner is the first processor of the producer’s 
cotton, and it is his responsibility, both to the farmer and himself, 
to provide the highest possible income to the farmer from the seed 
cotton delivered to him, regardless of the condition of that seed 
cotton. 

The primary quality factors affecting this income are grade, staple, 
and preparation or smoothness. Secondary factors affecting income 
are bale weights, gin outturn, minimum of two-sided bales, and 
correct sampling. 

These items depend upon many things, but the principal ones are— 

1. Condition of seed cotton as to uniformity, moisture content 
foreign matter, which are, of course, dependent largely upon 
harvesting practices. 

2. Gin equipment available, its condition, and its operation. 

Although instrument testing for cotton qualitv has now advanced 
substantially in many phases of the industry, the grade and staple 
are still the only qualitv factors shown on the Smith-Doxey class 
cards, and the only attributes upon which price is based in Govern- 
ment programs. 

Very much the same is also true in the cotton trade, although there 
are some differentials in certain circles for micronaire values, and 
there is an indirect effect of Pressley strength on price, through area 
or variety preference. Regardless of these, however, grade and 
staple are the ginner’s criteria of value, and, much as he wants to 
cooperate with spinners in avoiding any possible hidden fiber damage, 
he must do all in his power to get “the highest grade and preserve the 
longest staple he can, else he will lose income for his producers, and 
lose customers for himself. 

He has been told many times that modern methods of drving, 
cleaning, and ginning cotton cause serious fiber damage, which 1s 
hurting ‘cotton’s competitive position because of greater costs and 
lower quality at the mill level. He is indeed in a quandary. He is 
told to preserve quality, but the measurement or seals ation of quality 
is vague. 

Up to now he was told that high-grade and long-staple were the 
chief quality elements; now he is told that other factors are more 
important. The good and evil are all mixed up, like Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. 

He certainly needs factual information, unbiased, and not colored 
by selfish interests of any segment of the industry. This can probably 
be done only through publicly supported research. 

The answers are not easy to come by. Inherent fiber quality be- 
gins with the seed, and proceeds through all the practices of produc- 
tion, influenced tremendously by the weather. Preservation of this 
quality is dependent upon harvesting and ginning, again greatly in- 
fluenced by the weather. 

A little multi plication problem makes it immediately obvious: that 
variety times production practices times harvesting methods times 
ginning conditions times weather vagaries equals a limitless combina- 
tion of conditions with which the ginner must cope. 

While we have had these problems for years, they are greatly ag- 
gravated today by the cost-price squeeze in agriculture, and by the 
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greatly changed condition of seed cotton through machine harvesting. 
We feel that both industry and Government have responsibilities to 
solve these problems: industry, because cotton is our product; and 
Government, because— 

The USDA has responsibility for classing most of the crop 
for Smith-Doxey and other programs, for setting standards, and 
for establishing marketing regulations of many kinds. 

The CCC is the largest purchasing and loan agent, and has 
the responsibility of protecting itself. 

3. Government research is neutral, and results from such pub- 
lic research is more readily acceptable by the industry as a whole 
than if developments come from a single segment. 

For these and other reasons brought out by the different witnesses, 
we, the ginners, respectfully urge this committee to recommend funds 
for the following tvpes of research in the amounts suggested by the 
National Cotton Council: 

Fiber testing instrument development. Evaluating cotton qual- 
ity by instruments is quite practical, as proved by the almost universal 
use Of the Micronaire for fineness and maturity. 

In the early days of cotton fiber technology it required about 4 
hours to make one fineness test, now it is done in seconds. In this 
scientific age it would be folly to say that what was done for one qual- 
itv attribute cannot be done for others. 

Cotton producers and ginners are most anxious to see a crash pro- 
gram to develop instruments to supplement manual classing and per- 
haps eventually replace it altogether, as is done for competing fibers. 
Competent classers are getting scarce, and dissatisfaction with Smith- 
Doxey classing is increasing rapidly. 

Basic fiber research and analysis of fiber properties. Much is 
i said about fiber damage in harvesting and ginning in connection 
with the testimony on the need for expanded pilot plant spinning 
research. We certainly agree 100 percent with this testimony, but 
we would also like to emphasize the need for basic fiber research to 
measure all fiber properties which have a bearing on spinning and 
product quality. 

We must take not only the negative approach concerning damage, 
but also the positive approach of identifying and cataloging all fiber 
properties to channel them down the proper utilization courses. These 
— properties must first be understood before one can say positively 

if they have been damaged. Some fibers would not spin well into 
iar yarns if they were pulled off the seed gently by hand, and 
would not be suitable for certain products if they were treated ever 
so gently. This job alone is tremendous, and cannot really be sepa- 
entirely from studies of fiber damage. 

Mechanical stripper research. Nearly 2 million bales of cotton 
are cg nenier d annually by strippers. There is no question that this 

s by far the most economical method of harvesting, and that this 
method will be pursued even further as the supply of hand labor is 
diminished and the cost increased. Increased wages and prerequisites 
lor hand labor are forcing him to turn rapidly to mechanical harvest- 
ing. Stripper harvesting is relatively rough today, but research could 
improve these conditions. 

Furthermore, the mixture of hand picking, hand snapping, spindle 
picking, and stripper harvest works a real hardship on gins. The 
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ginner must take each customer in his proper turn, and it is impossible | 


to change ginning conditions back and forth to get the optimum set 
for each type of harvested cotton. 

Improved stripper methods would have the effect, not only of im- 
proving seed cotton and lint quality per se, but w ould cause all cotton 
in a given area to be harvested by closely akin methods, so that gin 
equipment could be set more nearly applicable to all cotton. It is 
certainly impossible now. 

4. Gin stand research. The recent growth of mechanical harvest: 
ing has shortened the ginning season into a few months. Pressure is 
tremendous on gins, so efforts have been made to increase the size of 
gin stands, speeds of shafts, and diameters of saws to increase the 
ginning rate. All of these items need to be analyzed to determine if 
increased damage is resulting. 

[ appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee today, and in the name of the ginning segment of the cotton 
industry, we will certainly appreciate any favorable action which you 
gentlemen may take toward providing the funds so badly needed in 
these fields of cotton research. I pledge my personal and organiza- 
tional cooperation toward helping in anv way we can to realize these 
goals. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Thank you, Mr. Forkner, for a very fine state- 
ment, 

Mr. Buake. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. George Pfeiffen- 
berger, who is executive vice president of the Plains Cotton Growers, 
Inc., of Lubbock, Tex., another one of Mr. Mahon’s constituents. 

Mr. Marsuauu. We will be pleased to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE PFEIFFENBERGER 


Mr. PrerrFENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I am going to be very brief, 


because I appeared before this committee last year and presented our | 
story, from the standpoint of the quality research that we felt was | 


needed. I think that much of that statement would still apply to 
this year. 

Mr. Blake wasn’t around this morning when we announced that for 
March 17, St. Patrick’s Day, my name was O’Pfeiffenberger instead 
of Pfeiffenberger. 

Our organization represents cotton producers, ginners, and the allied 
cotton industry on the High Plains of Texas. 

One of the primary purposes of the Plains Cotton Growers is to 
conduct and encourage research of all kinds necessary to improve the 
quality of cotton to strengthen its competitive position and maintain 
reasonable income for cotton producers. 

We are, therefore, keenly interested in research to develop methods 
for comple te and accurate evaluation of true cotton quality. 

Purpose and functions of a pilot plant: Adequate evaluation of cot- 
ton quality requires not only manual classing and instrumental test- 
ing but also spinning tests on a pilot plant scale. Grades, staples, 
fiber measurements, and small-scale spinning tests will permit fairly 
satisfactory predictions as to yarn qualities, but there is very little 
information to be gleaned from such tests with respect to spinnability 
of cotton. 
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For these reasons, it is important that pilot plant spinning be an 
integral part of cotton quality research. This concept has been 
accepted by you gentlemen and by USDA, as evidenced by the 
establishment last year of the USDA pilot plant at Clemson College. 
This plant, however, is already booked for 18 months to 2 years ahead, 
and is not adequate to meet the immediate problems. 

As examples of problems crying for solution, we offer the following: 

1. Spinning tests are essential in evaluating the results of breeding 
and production research, such as the performance of different varieties 
or strains and the effect of various cultivation, irrigation, and fertiliza- 
tion practices. 

2. Radical changes in cotton harvesting and ginning methods 
involving mechanization, seed cotton driers, and lint cleaners have 
changed the traditional concept of quality to the extent that the usual 
methods of cotton classing and fiber measurements do not tell the true 
story of spinability. Experience shows that only a large spinning 
test will give dependable answers. 

3. Pilot plants also are valuable in determining specific uses for 
various types of cotton and for formulating blends. Data from 
pilot spinning tests are used constantly in education through quality 
recommendations to farmers and ginners, and to provide technical 
advice and consultation to cotton merchants and mills. 

4. There is at present general belief that universal quality standards 
do not really reflect true spinning values. Pilot plants are indispens- 
able to properly evaluate the Government staple types and grade 
standards, for both leaf and color, and to relate these standards to fair 
and equitable differentials in the market and the loan schedules. 
USDA and Texas Tech College are now planning a contract research 
project to make a thorough study of the effect of color on spinning 
performance. 

5. The pilot plant is an excellent tool to study and improve spin- 
ning machinery and methods themselves, and to lead the way for the 
spinner to meet changing conditions. 

6. Pilot plants can be used to provide varns and fabrics under con- 
trolled conditions for bleaching and finishing tests, as well as other 
test material, without the costly and complicated interruption of mill 
production to manufacture relatively small specialized lots. 

{xisting pilot plant facilities: The Texas Cotton Research Com- 
mittee and Texas Tech College have had an established research 
laboratory and pilot plant facilities at Tech for some years, and have 
operated on many of the problems just listed. 

However, because of the urgency of the problems and the repeated 
requests from the industry for adequate research facilities, Texas 
Tech, with a substantial grant from the Plains Cotton Growers, 
modernized and enlarged the pilot plant and made it available to 
Government and industry for contract projects. 

The rapid acceptance of the Tech laboratory by the Plains Cotton 
Growers and other producer groups, and the USDA, as soon as it was 
offered to the public, is an indication of a real need for this pilot plant 
service to the U.S. cotton industry. The Tech facilities are available 
for individual research programs on a contract fee basis. 

_ Recently the USDA has opened a pilot spinning plant at Clemson, 
S.C. The investments in these plants are large, and the problems are 
urgent. They should, therefore, be operated at fullest capacity. 
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As stated before, the Clemson laboratory is already booked up to 
18 to 24 months ahead. It is certainly obvious that, in addition to 
the Clemson facilities, other available pilot plant operations should be 
fully utilized. 

We urge, therefore, that the operation and contract funds recom. 
mended by the National Cotton Council be approved. 

The plains Cotton Growers, Inc., pledges its sincere efforts and 
support to obtain these funds and stands ready to help in any way 
possible to cooperate in solving these very serious problems. 

Favorable action by this committee will be sincerely appreciated, 
and we appreciate this opportunity to testify on the matter. 

I request permission to file a written statement. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, I would like to offer a few remarks to 
just one phase of this field of research, and that is the need for expan- 
sion of pilot plant facilities, to carry on quality operations. 

Mr. Forkner has covered many of the basic needs, why we need this 
so badly, and the arrangement is, I believe, that Mr. Fisher, in speak- 
ing for the mills, will cover a number of other technical features of it. 

From my own experience, I was employed by a large cotton mill 
some years ago as their cotton research director. We operated a 
pilot plant at Lubbock, Tex., for nearlv 8 years. I believe I can 
honestly say that from the sts indpoint of the economy of research and 
the cost of research, that a pilot plant comes about as near to producing 
practical results at low cost than anything that could be gotten into 
in the way of actually measuring and testing cotton. 

I want to say that is not what you call, maybe, basic research, such 
as changing molecules and other things of that type, but it is research 
which can be put into practical use in a very short time, and I think 
that is the position we find ourselves in. We certainly need to get 
some practical results in a very short time, otherwise we are going to 
lose more and more of these markets because of the lack of a real good 
measurement of cotton quality, which gives spinning quality value. 

Mr. Marsuauu. We visited the pilot plant at Clemson, the members 
of this subcommittee did, and we became acquainted with some of the 
problems there. 

Mr. PreirFENBERGER. I remember that. We were impressed. 

Mr. Marsuautu. This committee and the people in the Department 
of Agriculture, I think, have definitely accepted the concept or_ the 
value of pilot spinning research, in view of the fact that you provided 
funds to get the Clemson Laboratory into shape and to operating on 
our problem. There are a number of things that need study. 

[ think No. 1 is this matter of proper evaluation of quality and 
damage which may be occurring under certain ginning and harvesting 
conditions. Various other things can be done in a pilot plant. Itis 
not definitely limited to that thing. It has a very wide range of use. 

I am not here today to make any suggestion at all, or ask for any 
appropr iations of any kind for the Texas group. In Texas, the State 
of Texas has a textile school, at Texas Tech College. We have 8 
separate organization called the Texas Cotton Research Committee. 
Then we have our own organization, the Plains Cotton Growers, which 
is very much interested in research, but we are confined naturally to 
research in our own area problems, and not spread clear across the 
belt. 

We have a pilot plant at Texas Tech College, which is almost 4 
duplicate of the one at Clemson. It is about the same size. It has 
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modern machinery and it has been operating very much the same way. 
We are utilizing that pilot plant as the tool for the Plains Cotton 
Growers to evaluate new breeds and strains of cotton for getting infor- 
mation to give educational material to the Extension Service, and 
in other public ity work, to try to teach the value of cotton quality, 
how to produce it, how to preserve it. 

This pilot plant, as soon as it was put into modern condition and 
ready to run was utilized not only by the local people, but has also 
been utilized in some projects by the USDA and by cotton producer 
sroups in other States, which I think indicates very clearly that there 
was a definite need for a pilot plant in addition to the one at Clemson, 
because, | understand, that one is pretty well loaded up for about 18 
to 24 months. Yet, there are many crying problems which need 
immediate attention. So my particular interest here is to notify the 
committee that this pilot plant is in operation and that any funds 
that we are speaking of in this particular phase are funds to the 
Department of Agriculture for them to make use of these facilities 
out there, in addition to those at Clemson. 

[ think that the two pilot plants are pretty much in the same order, 
and that they work very closely together, and we can come out with 
results which will not take a great deal of time, and which will help 
to solve our problem—not several years from now, but right soon. 

I believe that covers what I have to say. 

My own background is strongly in pilot plant research, and I think 
that it can be proved a very practical tool for research, and we ought 
to get on with the job. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Marswauyt. Mr. Pfeiffenberger, we thank you for coming before 
us, 

Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Chairman, we have one other witness, Mr. Arthur 
W. Fisher, who is a member of the production and marketing com- 
mittee of the council, vice president of Cannon Mills, and represents 
the cotton spinners. 

Myr. MarsuHauu. Mr. Fisher, we shall be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ARTHUR W. FISHER 


Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Arthur W. Fisher. I am 
vice president and cotton buyer for Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, 
N.C. 

[ am appearing here today on behalf of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute, whose member mills constitute a large percentage 
of the cotton textile industry of the United States. The cotton heaters 
industry, one of the six segments of the National Cotton Council, 1 
vitally interested in the development of research facilities and pot 
that will make cotton a more competitive fiber, both in competition 
with man-made fibers domestically and in competition with foreign 
cottons abroad. 

The true measure of the manufacturing quality of a bale of cotton 
is established by its performance in the mill. The quality of the goods 
it produces and the cost of this production, when properly evaluated, 
will establish beyond a shadow of a doubt the true value of cotton. 

It is, however, impossible to successfully operate unless adequate 
knowledge of this value is obtained long before the cotton arrives at 
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the mill door. In order to maintain our traditionally efficient market- 
ing system for cotton, each bale is valued in some fashion long before | 
the time it is shipped to a mill. 

The Department of Agriculture has been charged with the respon-| 
sibility for maintaining standards against which cotton is to be valued, 
Inasmuch as vast quantities of cotton are classed against these stand- 
ards in connection with the Government support program for cotton, 
these standards establish the value of the greater portion of the cotton 
crop in the United States. 

In years gone by, these standards which are for grade and for staple 
length only served the cotton trade well. However, in recent vears 


new developments in the production, harvesting, and ginning of cotton | 


have come about quickly and created vast changes in the handling 
of cotton. 

Mechanical harvesting, which has developed rapidly in recent 
years, has brought about a situation where a great deal of the cotton 
arriving at the cotton gins in the higher producing territories of the 
country contains much more leaf and trash than heretofore. To deal 
with this dirtier and more roughly harvested cotton, the capacities of 
the ginning plants were constantly increased by the addition of more 
beaters and cleaners, higher heats, and the addition of lint cleaners 
operating after the cotton was ginned. 

These “changes in production and ginning have made tremendous 
differences in the basic manufacturing qualities of cotton and, unfor- 
tunately, these differences are not measurable against the present cot- 
ton standards. In order to prepare the roughly harvested and often 
damp machine-picked cotton for ginning, higher and higher heats 
were used in the dryers. The combination of these high heats and 
the rapid drying of the cotton in the towers, followed up by the tre- 
mendous amount of cleaning applied to remove the trash, resulted all 
too often in brittle and broken fibers. 

Combined with the lint cleaning, these new processes have in recent 
years produced more and more cotton which, when classed against 
the present standards, have the appearance of the higher grades which 
commanded the better loan values. However, the manufacturing 
quality of this cotton bore no resemblance to the ostensible grade. 

The cotton classers’ hand and eye, which have been used ‘for years 
for the evaluation of cotton, could not detect the true nature of these 
quality changes. Various instruments which have been developed, 
such as the Pressley break test, the Micronaire, and the Fibrograph, 
are able to shed some light on these quality changes, but this equip- 
ment still does not tell the whole story and none of these processes 
are fast enough or accurate enough to give a proper and adequate 
evaluation of the true manufacturing quality of cotton. 

Drastic variations in the manufacturing performance of seemingly 
identical cottons have plagued the mills in recent years until the 
problem has reached critical proportions. Inasmuch as cotton goes 
through a number of processes during the harvesting and ginning 
period the determination of the exact nature and extent of the damage 
to cotton is an exceedingly complex problem. 

The first real step in récognizing and approaching this problem on a 
thoroughgoing basis was in the now well-known Joanna Test conducted 
several years ago under the direction and control of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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This test illustrates the complexity aad the difficulty encountered in 
making an adequate evaluation of various cottons. In this case 12 
lots of cotton were harvested from one field and ginned under 12 
different ginning conditions, 1 of the 12 being a basic control cotton 
which had received a minimum of heat and cleaning in the gin. 

In order to properly evaluate these cottons, it was necessary to spin 
each lot of this cotton under controlled conditions and process the 
yarn into finished cloth so that the final evaluation could be made on 
the goods produced as they would move into the consumers’ markets. 
This test took many weeks to perform and many more weeks to 
evaluate, once the results were obtained. 

Although the Joanna Test provided a vast store of information 
which had previously been unobtainable, it did not begin to furnish 
all the information necessary to deal with the problem of cotton 
quality evaluation. The infinite number of variables involved in the 
production, harvesting, and ginning of cotton require a tremendous 
amount of testing so that the | specific effect of each thing done to the 
cotton during these processes could be evaluated, the effect of it 
in dollars and cents in manufacturing costs obtained, and a method of 
measuring this damage developed. 

Another tremendously important aspect of the Joanna Test was 
that the true measure of the value of the cottons ginned in various 
fashions could not be realized until the goods had been woven into 
cloth, finished and evaluated in their final state. 

Since cotton is a natural fiber and, by its very nature, subject to 
wide variances, every one who has dealt with the production of yarns 
and cotton cloth is well aware that no one step in the manufacturing 
process can be depended upon to tell a true story. 

We have all had experiences with cotton which performed with 
relative satisfaction in the spinning process, but caused excessive 
loom stoppages and defective goods during the weaving process. And 
we have all found, at one time or another, cottons which, although 
they appear to spin and weave satisfactorily, did not produce a 
satisfactory piece of cloth when the cloth was finally finished. For 
this reason, a true evaluation of the manufacturing quality of any 
cotton is going to require testing through the entire process into 
finished cloth. 

With the tremendous number of different kinds of cotton pro- 
duced in so many areas of this country, it is obvious that dev loping 
the necessary information to find new standards of measurement for 

Denartment of Agriculture to properly assess the true value of 
cotton is going to require many lengthy, involved, and tedious tests. 

According to the latest information I have, the pilot spinning 
facility at Clemson College is already booked for almost 2 years on 
tests of this type, and we have actually only seratched the surface 
of the tests that need to be performed. 

In order to obtain adequate information on the manufacturing 
qualities of cottons produced with the revolutionary new techniques 
of harvesting and ginning in any reasonable length of time, the 

bee ity of the pilot ‘plant ‘will have to be extended and the necessary 
facilities for weaving and finishing cloth will have to be provided. 

Also, if the programs of the Department of Agriculture for the 
cotton producers are to ever achieve their ultimate goal of stabilizing 
his markets and providing him with an increasing use of his produet, 
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the present outmoded and inadequate standards for cotton must be 
replaced with measurements which indicate the true manufacturing 
quality of the cotton, which is, ultimately, its only true worth. This 
ean be done only when adequate research has been performed under 
the auspices of the Department to provide with scientific accuracy 
the information necessary to establish such measurements. 

We respectfully urge this committee to include in its eppropria- 
tions sufficient funds to carrv out these objectives. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would like, then, to just point out 
a few pertinent points. 

Mr. Marsnauu. We will be pleased for you to do so. 

Mr. FrsuHer. We think that one of the first things to do is to deter- 
mine the true value of cotton qualitv. That is absolutely necessary, 
because the quality of the goods that you make plus the cost of pro- 
duction determines its competitive value in the marketplace. That 
is where we have to compete; otherwise, we are lost. 

Now, the Government standards, for vears past, were a reasonably 
good measure for the spinning value of cotton, I would sav that was 
so up to about 10 vears ago. But that is no longer true. The change 
in the mechanical harvesting of cotton and the kind of ginning pro- 
cesses you have to go through now to clean that cotton up, does 
something to the cotton which is hard to measure. 

A cotton classer who could do the work 10 years ago can’t do very 
much. I used to pride myself 10 years ago that I could set up cotton 
according to the spinning value, but TI will have to confess that with 
40 vears of this experience of selecting cotton for mills, I am at a loss 
now to do it; so it takes instruments along with that. 

We handle over 450,000 bales of cotton a year now, going int 
various kinds of cotton products. 

Well, when it comes to fine qualities of cotton, we do have to revert 
back to Pressley for the breaking strength, and to the Micronaire 
for the fineness, and to the Fibrograph for short fibers that might be 
in it. Those are tedious and slow, and we can only use them in some 
of the top work, the fine work, on account of the slowness of these 
instruments. Of course, we are badly in need of something that will 
do this job much faster. 

Now, we have, many times, cotton that looks identical in value for 
grade and staple strength, many classers would classify it the same, 
but when you come to the manufacturing value of it, probably in the 
two that look absolutely alike to the individual in the normal way 
of classing cotton, there will be a $25 or $30 a bale difference in its 
value from a manufacturing standpoint. 

I intended to bring two samples along just to show that anv layman 
could tell that they were practically the same thing. While the one 
that has a 90,000 Pressley break and can be used in fine numbers 
and in fine print cloth and broadeloth, the other one of the same grade 
and same strength, as far as that measurement is concerned, is good 
for onlv coarse work. 

That is the difference that is involved, when it comes down to 
evaluating this cotton for manufacturing purposes or for putting 4 
price on it for anv purpose. 

Now we, of course, are greatly in need of instruments that will help 
us to do this measuring, and measure fast enough to be practical from 
an everyday standpoint. 
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It was in 1957 that we first sterted this mill test at Joanna. T think 
we referred to it last year when I had the privilege of appearing before 
you gentlemen, but I will just mention the fact that we went to Joanna 
and in 2 days they picked 48 bales of cotton out of the same field. 
Then they set that aside in twelve 4-bale lots, and the first lot they 
bypassed the moisture content as normal, and didn’t do any more 
beating to it than necessary. 

When this bale came through, the grade of it was Low Middling, 
inch and sixteenth. 

Then, instead of going over all of the other lots, I will take the 
other extreme, another 4-bale lot was given the treatment of going 
through high heat, with all the different beaters. and by going through 
that and being cleaned up, it became Middling, but it was shorter. 
It was 1 inch. 

Now, the one that was not brought in contact with all the cleaners, 
the overheat and all, the manufacturing cost on it was 4.4 cents less 
than the one that had all of the cleaning-up process. Furthermore, i 
the bale it was valued at six-tenths less than the Middling bale. 

So, all told, the difference between the manufacturing cost and the 
value of the cotton was $50 a bale on that lot. 

When you take cotton into the marketplace, when you are compet- 
ng with all fibers, you know you haven’t a chance when you lose that 
kind of value. 

Now, furthermore, in that line, I] brought two swatches of cotton 
along. This swatch was out of the Low Middling plus, inch and six- 
teenth cotton. That is print cloth. it was submitted to the trade 
in New York and was found entirely satisfactory. That is out of your 
Low Middling. 

The other swatch, which came out of the high grade, was submitted 

New York over the market and it was not satisfactory for the 
tibet: vet there is $50-a-bale difference in the cost of produc tion of 
cotton going into these two items. You see, there is a wide area there. 
That must be bridged some way. We just cannot spot competing 
fibers in any such way like that and stay im the cotton business. 

Producers cannot, or the mill cannot, or no one else can. 

Then, you see, after this pilot test, it was a breakthrough, you might 
call it, because up to that time we had nothing for pilot testings; so, 
in view of the results, it was startling even to the Government, the 
Department of Agriculture, so that they were willing to find $125,000 
somewhere from something else to start the pilot mill, that you went 
tosee. There was a great deal learned there, but you have to go on 
through weaving and finishing to set up these final values which are 

established in the marketplace 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Fisher, vou brought these samples up here, 
but to me they look so comparable that I couldn’t detect any differ- 
ence in looking at them. Would it have to be put on some special 

test to be able to determine the difference? 

Mr. Fisuer. The men in New York that offer the goods can tell. 
You see, the Department of Agriculture and the counc il took the cloth 
ip to the market in New Y ork. 

Mr. Marswatv. As I said, we are kind of crowded for time, but | 
vould like for you to tell me what the difference is, if I could under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Horan. I couldn’t detect any. 
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Mr. Fisuer. You naturally couldn’t. This has more neps and 


irregular places in it. It shows, don’t you see? When you bring 
this cotton in contact with 32 duff beaters before you get it into the 
gin, then you gin it and put it through three lint cleaners, you have 
made so many neps in it. 

Furthermore, these ne ps follow. We have had the case where we 
made some fine goods, and we were putting in Better than Middling 
cotton and we said that we will improve that goods a little bit; we will 
put in Strict M'ddling, just a grade above it, and the yarn and quality 
wasn’t so good because of this excess beating that they had, to get it 
to a higher grade. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. Right between my two thumbs, that is one of 
them; is it? 

Mr. Fisuer. That would be; and this one wouldn’t. This was the 
quality of print cloth that would meet the requirements of the market. 
Obviously, a fellow who is a layman is not as competent as that. 

If you will hold it up to the light, you can see much better. That 
is one way to test them, to see whether it is nice and smooth or not. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Thank you. I wanted to be sure I understood, 
after you went to the work of bringing it up here. 

Mr. Fisuer. I thought, even though you couldn’t tell, it would 
express the idea a little better to you. 

Down at Clemson we have, so far, the facilities through the spin- 
ning, and it is very important that we get the spinning, and finishing 
at one place; because you cannot do a good job of testing if you have 
to put the weaving and finishing at different places. It is awfully 
hard for us to get one mill to do the same thing as another. Sometime 
one mill says that ““you gave this mill better cotton than you gave 
me. ‘To satisfy me, I w ill take 25 bales and split 1, and give the other 
half to the other mill,” and they come up with the same trouble. 

So, you see, you very often have little differences between setups 
in mills that will not give the accurate data that you need, and it is 
important that we have that. 

As I said awhile ago, we used to go in a certain area, and we could 
evaluate that cotton and practically all of it would be the same. In 
another area it would be practically the same, qualitywise, for manv- 
facturing; but that is no longer true. We get good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, from every area 

So we have to make these tests from every area. The entire 
cotton trade needs that information, if we are going to keep cotton 
on a professional basis and with all these losses we cannot spot com- 
petition that much. 

There is another thing: the mills are perfectly willing to help with 
this, but our work doesn’t have status. When it gets into the trade, 
it doesn’t have status. That mill is interested in what they are 
doing; so it has to be done under Government supervision, and iD 
test mills. I believe you asked that question last year. 

I guess you could see down there why that would be so. 

I think this, that if we could educate, find enough pertinent facts 
here, and let the producer and ginner and everybody know, with a 
little more care and time, that they could take the same equipment 
and do a job and save $300 or $400 million, because you cannot do 
what they are doing now and meet competition. 

But I think it would not exaggerate things at all to say that with 
a little more time and a little more care, use the equipment necessary 
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to clean the cotton up and still not damage it. It is fast speed; you 
cannot put it through fast beaters and through the gin and through 
cleaners in 7 or 10 minutes, and not expect to do damage. 

| appreciate very much appearing before you again. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We thank you for appearing before us. 

We thank the entire group for appearing before us. We have had 
a rather long session today, but we still are interested in your problem, 
and interested in hearing it. 

| am perhaps in a little different position that you are, because | 
am a consumer of cotton. J would just as soon say for the record 
| hope that being a consumer of cotton goods, that we can do these 
things to improve cotton, because I don’t want any more of these 
synthetic fibers, as far as | am concerned. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to ask just a couple of questions. Out 
of a total of $6,605,900 for entomology research, $1,502,800 is ear- 
marked as an increase for research for ways to overcome pesticide 
residue problems, and of course that is important, as Mr. Coker 
testified. 

{lso, out of the $3-million-plus for cotton and other fibers, there 
is an increase again of $603,700 to do specified work here on cotton. 
That entire increase, apparently, is earmarked for cotton. 

The only question I have is: How do you go about advising the 
ARS in this case about where the priorities for research should be 
placed? 

Mr. Buake. Mr. Horan, we have got Mr. George Buck of our staff 
here, who is our overall man on research. George works closely with 
the Cotton and Cottonseed Advisory Committee, the Research Ad- 
visory Committee of the Department. I would like for him to come in. 

Mr. Horan. Just briefly, Mr. Chairman, because if these items 
that we have ere us are for the good of our American producers, 
primarily, in our case, I think; and if something isn’t being done, 
why not? And if it is being done wrong, how in the world can we 
change it? 

So I would like to hear Mr. Buck testify. 


STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE S. BUCK 


Mr. Buck. Very briefly, Mr. Horan, as we understand it, the figure 
you referred to first for insecticide residues applies to all of agriculture. 
We think it is extremely important. One of the big jobs that needs 
to be done on those insecticides, on which the Department itself has 
helped to develop, is to make the same kind of determination that a 
harmful residue is not left. 

Mr. Horan. I want to know what is wrong. Rhea here, when 
he was testifying, brought up the fact about utilization research 
being given a priority over farm research and other research, and of 
course I happen to share that idea about pie-in-the-sky reses re *h, and 
have been quite outspoken. I ama producer. I know that you can 
keep research close to the farm, and that helps me as an American 
grower. If you put it in the chainstore, overall it helps me, of course; 
but it helps the chainstore operator more than it does me, so I am 
critical of that, or I have been in the past. 

| want to know how you go about giving these priorities; how are 


you going to please the man you are working for, because he is kind 
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of wrought up about research not being placed in the right place. 
What can we do to make sure that it is? 

Mr. Buck. All we have tried to do, Mr. Horan, for the last 2 years 
is to pass on to you the things that our industry, through the council, 
through the Cotton Advisory Committee, gave ‘the t top priority. The 
first one was the boll weevil, because that cost the most. Control that 
thing. That was top priority. 

The second was this cotton quality problem we need to resolve. 
They are the two top ones. 

Mr. Horan. I have been going over this, this pamphlet here. [| 
have been reading the discussions. It looks to me like they are doing 
that. 

Mr. Bucx. He is in trouble this way on this boll weevil thing. You 
gentlemen did help to get a central lab set up, but the plans get let 
for that lab in June, and it gets completed about July 1961. If you 
wait until that time to do anything about hiring this staff, that is one 
problem. 

Then you have another full year; 3 years after you do something, 
you have still done nothing. 

Mr. Horan. You don’t answer Mr. Hays’ criticism now, because he 
wants a crash program right away, to get the boll weevil. I don’t 
blame him. 

Mr. Buck. Right. Here is what you do: If you hire some of these 
people now, with deference to Mr. Whitten, they don’t have to stand 
around, they can go to work in facilities the Government has now, and 
then pull them in if you need to, yousee. They can go to work today 
on parts of that program which the study group you all called for 
said are essential to the whole thing. 

We are saying, if you can do this, if you can go to work today, it 
hurts like the devil to wait 3 years to do any thing. That is the first 
thing; that is the first priority. 

The second thing refers directly to this $166 million that Mr. 
Whitten said the Commodity Credit Corporation has lost. If you 
can lose $166 million in a year, why is the reason? 

Mr. Horan. On reclass. 

Mr. Buck. On reclass, when you look at cotton, you are looking 
at it, not measuring it. 

Mr. Horan. I want you folks to know that the cotton people are 
the ones that know where this research ought to go, and not Congress; 
and sometimes | think that you ought to get up on your hind legs 
and talk. 

Mr. Buaxe. If I may add this sentence or two in response to this 
question you raised, because it is very important, Mr. Marshall: You 
see, the thing I referred to in my statement about the President’s 
message to the Congress, the statements issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Budget Bureau’s arrangement of the budget, was 
this. They went in and cut $700,000 out of production research in 
order to play up the utilization research thing, which has been the 
popular thing, they think, on the Hill. 

Mr. MarsHatt. It is a problem this committee has had to face, 
but it is not only cotton, but wheat and the other crops. 

Mr. Horan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Marsuatu. We are sorry the floor situation was such today 
we couldn’t spend more time with you. 
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Mr. Buakxe. You certainly have been with us all the time, and we 
are deeply appreciative of it, and we want to thank you again. 

Mr. Horan. I want to say for the record that the Cotton Council 
is doing a fine job. Keep up the good work. 

Mr. MarsHaut. Thank you, gentlemen. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
WITNESS 
J. C. WETZLER, AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MarsHatu. The committee will be in order. 

At this time we shall be pleased to hear from Mr. J. C. Wetzler, 
of the American National Cattlemen’s Association. You have a 
group here that you might introduce for the record, Mr. Wetzler. 

Mr. Werzier. Congressman Marshall, for the record may I present 
to you the legislative committee of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association. I would like to present the president, Fred Dressler, 
of Gardnerville, Nev.; the first vice president, Cushman Rodebough, 
of Orlando, Fla.; the executive vice president, William McMillan, 
Denver, Colo.; and members Louis Horrell, of Globe, Ariz., Ernest 
Hamon, of Viewfield, 8.Dak., and Robert Lister, of Prineville, Oreg. 

My name is J. C. Wetzler, a cattle feeder from Phoenix, Ariz. 
[am speaking as a member of the legislative committee of the Ameri- 

can National Cattlemen’s Association. 

This association has a membership which includes 138 State, local, 
and regional cattlemen’s and cattle feeder associations, and thousands 
of individual cattlemen and cattle feeder members from throughout 
the United States. 

We greatly appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this 
committee in overall support of the 1961 budget request for the 
Agricultural Research Service. 

Singling out two items from the overall budget request, it is our 
desire to emphasize the importance of the request as related to Federal 
meat inspection in the amount of $21,324,900, and the increase asked 
for to carry on intensive research to develop chemicals and biological 
measures for use in agriculture for the purpose of eliminating or 
avoiding unwanted residues amounting to $1,502,800. 

The American National Cattlemen’s Association has long stood 
for an adequate appropriation of funds in order to carry on the 
very efficient and effective function of Federal meat inspection. 
lt is felt that the high degree of confidence on the part of the general 
public in their dairy beef supply, largely, can be attributed to the 
activities carried on over the vears by the Meat Inspection Division. 

This, coupled with the desire on the part of cattle producers and 
feeders to make available to the public a wholesome beef product, 
has instilled a confidence that must be maintained. 

The recent publicity on the subject of agricultural chemicals 
emphasizes the importance of the function and services provided by 
the Meat Inspection Division, and the need for appropriating adequate 
funds for its continuance. 

Mention of agricultural chemicals leads into the next portion 
of this statement. 

It has become quite evident that we probably will be confronted 
in the future with more problems from the standpoint of chemical 
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residues in our food supply. ‘This affects us as producers and feeders 
of the beef supply of the Nation, because it is the sincere desire of the 
beef industry to continue to produce the most wholesome beef supply 
for the consuming public. 

It is mandatory to develop, through experimentation and research, 
chemicals and biological measures for use in agriculture which will 
eliminate any chance for harmful residues in the food products eaten 
by the consuming public. The research funds requested this year are, 
in our opinion, a bare requirement of those which will be needed in 
the future for this purpose. 

Agricultural producers are reliant on certain chemicals to produce 
the food supply of the Nation. As more refined methods for detecting 
these chemical residues are developed, the problem becomes more 
acute, so it further necessitates new approaches for the control of 
certain diseases and pests as well as find new methods for the more 
economical production and feeding of beef cattle. 

As a consequence, private research money of those firms presently 
developing and manufacturing certain agricultural pesticides and 
feed additives may be withdrawn. This would put more pressure 
against the Government, in this case the Agricultural Research 
Service, to absorb this function previously carried by private money. 

For these reasons, we urge this committee to approve the funds 
requested for 1961. 

May we take this opportunity to thank the committee for the funds 
that have been appropriated, on our request particularly, in the 2 
previous years for the Market News Service, in expanding the cattle- 
on-feed reports. 

| wish to report to you that we feel that the leveling of the last 
shock in the drop in the market, the quick readjustment made to an 
extent that it wouldn’t be fair to say, was directly attributable to 
your appropriation. We sincerely again thank you so much for 
permitting us to appear before you. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We thank you for your comments. 

Do anv of the rest of you have a statement you wish to file? 

Mr. Werzuer. This will be the statement. 

Mr. Marsuatu. We do say that we appreciate your interest in 
coming here and appearing before the committee, and calling our 
attention to these things that are of interest to you and to us also. It 
helps us tremendously. 

We realize that vou were kept waiting quite a long time this after- 
noon, and we regret that we did keep you waiting. Things were out 
of our control a bit today, with some of the floor action. When we 
set up these hearings, we don’t always realize just what may take 
place; but we do sincerely appreciate your patience. 

Mr. Horan. I want to reassure Mr. Wetzler and the gentlemen 
here that this subcommittee has discussed at great length the problems 
of agricultural chemicals. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. In my mind we have come to the conclusion that we 
already have the facilities in Government to lick this thing, if we can 
establish the right kind of cooperation between the Department of 
Agriculture, the Public Health Service, and the Food and Drug 
Administration. 
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We have this increase here earmarked for this purpose. We had 
the experiment stations before us the other day—from the States, 
not the Department. They are working on it. 

One of the great dangers is that we may lose the chemical fraternity 
that is hired, as you brought out in your statement, by the chemical 
industry itself, because in many cases that is a low-profit ingredient 
they are selling. 

I do want to reassure you that we have this problem very much 
before us, and I myself want it solved, too. 

So there is plenty of urgency here in the Congress to see that results 
are had, and quick. 

Mr. Werzter. It is reassuring to have you folks have that under- 
standing. We don’t feel hurt that we had to wait out there, because 
we came here for a purpose, and we were going to stay until we had it 
accomplished, 

Mr. MarsHauu. Thank you, gentlemen. 





Fripay, Marcu 18, 1960. 
Sort AND WaTEeER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 
WITNESSES 


HON. TOM STEED, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

DR. LOUIS E. HAWKINS, DIRECTOR, OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, STILLWATER, OKLA, 


Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have with us our friend and 
colleague, the Honorable Tom Steed, a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. Steed, in the years he has been in Congress, has been one of 
the strongest supporters of agriculture, particularly with regard to 
the extension, soil conservation, watershed, and other programs. 

Mr. Steep. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, You are most 
kind and generous. 

I do not know of any subcommittee in Congress which it is more 
of a pleasure to appear before than this one. As you say, I am so 
happy and pleased mith the wonderful job you ge ‘ntlemen have done 
in this field in which we have this mutual interest. 

Also, from my own experience, | can well appreciate the difficulties 
you have in keeping on schedule. I must say I have some subcom- 
mittee experience where we were not as efficient in keeping on schedule 
us you. It is no imposition at all for us to come back today. We 
are very grateful for the opportunity. 

I have a prepared statement which I would ask that you place in 
the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Tom STEED OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciated your thoughtfulness and that of the other 
members of your subcommittee in permitting me to appear briefly before you 
today. You have all contributed powerfully to the growing success of our up- 
stream eonservation program, and no one has shown more concern for its problems. 
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You are familiar with the need for additional research facilities as this work 
develops. Today I want to call your attention particularly to some facility needs 
that are especially urgent in my State of Oklahoma. As you know, the topo- 
graphy and conservation problems of Oklahoma are such that it is peculiarly suited 
for the Public Law 566 program. Consequently Oklahoma is the site of more of 
this work, on a relative scale, than any other State. 

We are proud of our outdoor hydraulic laboratory and believe it offers the most 
appropriate as well as the most economic site for a center for engineering design 
for conservation structures. In addition, the need for new and expanded facilities 
on problems of conservation in the Southern Great Plains regions is critical. This 
has been pointed out by a number of authorities in the past, including Senate 
Document 59 of the 86th Congress. 

At this point, I would like to make a part of the record a resolution adopted by 
the Oklahoma Association of Soil Conservation Districts, headed by Judge Lavern 
Fishel of Coalgate, Okla., on this point: 

‘“‘Whereas the conservation, use, and management of soil and water resources 
for present and future generations is a major objective of the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation Districts; and 

‘Whereas this association recognizes that good land treatment, flood prevention, 
and multipurpose runoff water management structures are essential in a progres- 
sive watershed protection and development program, and 

“Whereas the Oklahoma association recognizes an urgent need for a greatly 
intensified research program on the soil and water conservation problems in our 
State, and 

“Whereas the working committee appointed by the Secretary of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture recognized a high-priority need for a watershed pro- 
tection research program emphasizing research on land treatment practices in the 
Southern Great Plains in the Washita River watershed, a National Research Lab- 
oratory on the Engineering Design of Conservation Structures, and a National 
Research Laboratory on Moisture Conservation for the Great Plains, as outlined 
in Senate Document No. 59, 86th Congress, Ist session, entitled “Facility Needs 
Soil and Water Conservation Research’’: Therefore, be it 

‘Resolved, That the Oklahoma Association of Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts go on record strongly endorsing the soil and water conservation research 
program proposed in Senate Document No. 59, with particular emphasis on the 
proposals listed above having a direct relation to the conservation problems in our 
State; furthermore, be it 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be given to each member of the Okla- 
homa delegation in the U.S. Congress, and to members of the Subcommittee on 
Agrieultural Appropriations in both the House and Senate of the Congress, and 
officers and directors of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

The greatest technical authority on this subject is Dr. Louis E. Hawkins, 
Director of the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. I introduce him to 
you now so that in considering this subject vou may have the benefit of his special- 
ized knowledge. 

Mr. Strep. I would tike to make as much of the time available to 
my colleague and associate on this subject today, Dr. Louis E. 
Hawkins, who is Director of the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Oklahoma State University. 

In my opinion he is one of the really top authorities in this Nation 
in the field of agricultural research, especially as it affects water and 
soil conservation. 

Our appearance here today is in connection with the interest 
shown by this subcommittee in previous years in this field of soil 
and water research. We feel there are some very interesting and 
peculiar problems in the great Southwest and the Great Plains area, 
and a great deal of work has been done toward the proposals here 
today. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like now to present 
Dr. Hawkins and ask that he do the expert testifying for us here 
today. ae 

Mr. Wuirten. Dr. Hawkins, we are pleased to have you. We will 
be glad to hear your presentation. 
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Mr. SteED. Mr. Chairman, one of the outstanding achievements at 
Oklahoma State University in its research department has been the 
work they have already done with their hydrology project, and which 
I think places Dr. Hawkins in a position to know more about this 
subject of soil and water research than probably any other person in 
that entire area, because in their own way and with their own limited 
facilities they have already done so much with their project there. 

We therefore naturally feel that with that wonderful start they 
already have if it could be correlated and combined with the type of 
research your subcommittee has been interested in it would be the 
logical way to follow through. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Dr. Hawkins? 


STATEMENT OF DR. LOUIS E. HAWKINS 


Dr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and other members of 
this Agricultural Committee. 

[ am deeply grateful for my Congressman taking this occasion to 
introduce this subject. He is an enthusiastic proponent of soil and 
water conservation and of research as a service to the public job of 
assistance to farmers and ranchmen in the conservation of soil, 
water and natural resources. 

As introduced by Congressman Steed, may we make this brief 
presentation this morning? In the framework of the interest and 
efforts of this subcommittee and of the corresponding committee on 
the Senate side, in which 2 years ago there was requested of the 
Secretary of Agriculture a report on facility needs for soil and water 
conservation research, I have before me copy of that report which 
subsequently was printed in the form of Senate Document 59 with 
which you are very familiar. 

Our presentation here this morning will cross reference specifically 
with pertinent points in that report. 

[ have here three mimeographed pieces that I should like to 
submit for the record if it pleases the committee, and to refer to high 
spots of these three mimeographed statements but not to go into 
them in detail at this time and only to go to such degree as questions 
of your committee may lead us to further discussion. 

Mr. Wuittren. We will be glad to have those statements included 
in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT ON Facinuity NEEDS FOR SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 
IN THE OKLAHOMA PORTION OF THE SOUTHERN PLAINS REGION 


The critical need for new and expanded physical facilities to augment or make 
possible an adequate program of research on problems of conservation of soil and 
water, in the southern Plains region, has been clearly presented by public and pri- 
vate groups from time to time in the past. The most recent description of these 
needs is found in Senate Document 59, 86th Congress, Ist session, published by 
order of Senate Resolution 178, September 1959. This statement refers to speci- 
_ portions of Senate Document 59, and elaborates somewhat on certain aspects 
thereof. 
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PROBLEM AREAS IN SOIL CONSERVATION 


Figure 2, page 6, delineates ‘‘Problem Areas in Soil Conservation.” Of these, 

note 
123—Red Plains of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
1)24-—Red Prairies of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
1)25-—Texas-Oklahoma Cross Timbers 

as areas concerned in this statement. 

Figure 3, page 7, lists ‘‘Physical Areas for Soil and Water Research Needs and 
Problem Areas in Soil Conservation.’’ This is a map with the areas for research 
needs superimposed upon the problem areas in soil conservation. In figure 3, 
please note ‘‘Physical Area 16.” This area, while entitled, ‘Rolling Red Plains 
and Prairies,’’ actually encompasses the Cross Timbers area of Oklahoma and 
other lands of the southern Plains as well. 

This physical area 16 is listed of “‘greatest urgency” in need for solution of 
specific soil and water conservation problems in the following categories: 

Figure 4. Precipitation-runoff relationships. 
Figure 5. Sedimentation. 

7 

i 
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i 
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igure 6. Channel stability and sedimentation of valleys. 
i 
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» 8. Consumptive use of water and optimum soil moisture levels. 
‘igure 9. Water intake rates of soils. 

Figure 11. Climatological information. 

Figure 16. Equation for predicting erosion rates. 

Figure 19. Terrace outlets, waterways and gullies. 

Figure 20. Moisture conservation methods. 

Figure 21. Conservation cropping systems. 

Figure 23. Crop residue management. 

Figure 24. Tillage practices. 

Figure 25. Fertility requirements for conservation farming. 

Figure 27. Cover crops. 

Figure 28. Soil blowing problems. 

Figure 34. Conservation practices on rangelands. 

Figure 35. Windbreaks. 
Additional categories of problems listed as “‘high in urgency” are: 

Figure 10. Hydraulics of surface irrigation. 

Figure 15. Sealing water surfaces to reduce evaporation. 

Figure 18. Terrace design factors. 

Figure 31. Establishment and management of pastures and meadows. 


MAJOR LAND RESOURCE REGIONS 


The major land resource region in which physical area 16 lies is designated in 
Senate Document 59, page 80, as, ‘‘Region VII. The southern Great Plains.” 
Physical area 6, Blacklands and Grand Prairies, lies to the east and physical area 
18, southern High Plains, lies to the west of physical area 16. These three areas 
make up region VII, with area 16 located centrally in the region. 


HYDROLOGY OF AGRICULTURAL WATERSHEDS 

Senate Document 59, page 127-128, records this recommendation: 

“Information is urgently needed to determine the kinds of watershed treatments 
which are most effective and most efficient in the storage of runoff, and to deter- 
mine rates at which excess flows should be released. 

‘Hydrologic studies must also be established to show the effect of all types of 
land treatments on the total water yield to be expected before it will be possible 
to manage agricultural watersheds for either the most efficient control and con- 
servation of runoff or to bring about the most effective use of available water 
resources. 

“Experimental watersheds should be carefully selected to represent major 
agricultural areas of similar precipitation runoff relationships. Such factors as 
rate and amount of precipitation, soil, climate, cover, and slope should be con- 
sidered in the selection. Studies on the experimental watersheds will need to be 
supplemented by less intensive studies on numerous supporting watersheds to 
apply the findings to local conditions. 
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“There should be established four to six major experimental watersheds in 
agricultural areas in various parts of the country. Consideration should be given 
to locating these watersheds in such parts of the country as the Northeast, the 
Southeast, the southern Great Plains, the North Central States, the Pacifie 
Northwest, and the Southwest. Each of these centers should include a number of 
satellite locations that would provide essential supporting information pertaining 
to the effeets of major variations in soils, topography, rainfall, land-use patterns, 
and physiography. The specific location of a research watershed on agricultural 
lands should be determined only after a very careful study by a survey team of 
hydrologists has evaluated numerous possible locations in each part of the country. 
This research should he coordinated with work on streamflow and watershed 
hydrology by other State and Federal agencies.” 

“Subsequent delineation (p. 172) refers to one of these “major experimental 
watersheds” as: “3. Southern Great Plains Hydrology Research Watershed.”’ 
Two possible locations are suggested, one of which is near Chickasha, Okla., on the 
Washita River. This is one of the ‘‘11 original authorized watersheds” of Public 
Law 534, approved for complete treatment of the watershed. This location is 
within the Red Prairies, designated as ‘‘D24 subarea’ under ‘Problem areas.”’ 


CROSS TIMBERS OF OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS 


The Cross Timbers, subarea 125, lies to the east of D24-Red Prairies, and within 
“Physical area 16,’’ as noted above. Soil and water relationships in the Cross 
Timbers differ markedly from those of the Red Prairies, due to differences in 
character of soil, topography, vegetative cover and annual and seasonal precipita- 
tion \n experimental watershed is needed in the Cross Timbers to facilitate 
research on problems peculiar to that sizable subarea. 

Mutual advantages could be realized in the construction of facilities and the 
conduct of research in these two adjacent subareas, the Red Prairies and the Cross 
Timbers. Certain indoor laboratory facilities and lead personnel could serve both 
subareas. Unnecessary duplication would be avoided. 


CENTER FOR ENGINEERING DESIGN OF CONSERVATION STRUCTURES 


Discussion under this heading in Senate Document 59 (p. 136) brings out the 
pressing need for expanded research in this subject area and the requirement for 
expanded facilities to accommodate this research. Following description of the 
desired research is this recommendation: 

“A necessary requirement for such a center on this subject isan adequate supply 
of water with ample head for testing models or essential parts of all structures 
required in watershed programs administered by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. It is also essential for the requirements of departmental action programs 
that research on design problems have first priority. Ample and suitable land 
should be available for outdoor testing of conservation structures and necessary 
appurtenances thereto. It would also be desirable to locate such a laboratory 
where testing would not be seriously hampered by cold weather. 

The center should be located at or adjacent to a land-grant college or a university 
with strong programs in areas related to the work of the center. 

\ modest center of this sort now exists at Lake Blackwell, on land owned by 
Oklahoma State University and located near the campus of the university. 
\ugmenting of facilities and expansion of program of work at that location will 
meet the requirements of this research center. 
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Research centers proposed for support in this statement, all in Oklahoma 


Name of facility 


Southern Great 


Plains experimen- 


tal watersheds. 


| 

| Suggested 
location 

| 


| A. Red Prai- 

| ries near 
Chichasha, 
Okla. 


B. Cross Tim- 


} 


New work and facilities needed 


1. Effects of flood control and 
watershed protection now 
in advanced state. 


ad 


Relation of runoff to sedi- 
mentation in 
and over valley lands. 

3. Relation of rainfall and 


streambeds 


Proposed construc- 
tion and operating 


funds 


Watershed A 
$300,000. 


Watershed B 


Page in 
8. Doe. 59 


127, 128, 171, 
and 172. 





bers in cen- vegetative cover to runoff, | $300,000. 
tral Okla- peak flows, water yields, 
homa. } and accretion to ground | 
water storage. 
| 4. Instrumentation and mini- 
mum working buildings. 
Engineering design | Oklahoma-_...| 1. Basic research on the hy- | $600,000........._- 136 and 170, 


of conservation | 
structures. 


draulics of flow in natural 
channels, flood plains, and 
| flood routing systems; and 
on the design of flow deten- 
tion structures for most ef- 
| ficient construction and 
maintenance of control 
works essential for the small 
watershed program under 
Public Law 83-566. 

















PROPOSAL FOR THE EXPANSION OF A CENTER FOR ENGINEERING DESIGN OF Con- 
SERVATION STRUCTURES AT STILLWATER, OKLA., 1960 


PREFACE 


The demand for more food and fiber to feed and clothe an increasing population 
will be met by a more intensive use of the existing agricultural lands of the country. 
This effort to produce more and more must be accomplished by a sound soil and 
water conservation program so that the high production level can be maintained 
for generations to come. Conservation practices are being introduced into agri- 
culture, but in the application of these new methods problems are met which 
must be solved. Their solution can be achieved best by research rather than 
costly trial and error. To accomplish this research requires tacilities and labora- 
tories in which the needed experiments can be made. This proposal is concerned 
with the more adequate expansion and development of such a laboratory. 


THE PROPOSAL 


It is proposed that the research facility for the engineering design of conserva- 
tion structures now at Stillwater, Okla., be expanded. Basic research can then 
be conducted more adequately on the hydraulics of flow in natural channels, flood 
plains, and flood routing systems; on the design of flow detention structures; and 
on most efficient construction and maintenance of control works essential for the 
small watersheds program under Public Law 83-566. (1) 

Further description of the purpose, character, and objectives of this center is 
given in the following statement taken from a report entitled ‘‘Facility Needs, 
Soil and Water Conservation Research.” (2) 


CENTER FOR ENGINEERING DESIGN OF CONSERVATION STRUCTURES 


‘‘Water control structures are playing an increasingly important role in the soil 
and water conservation program. Watershed protection and flood prevention 
legislation in recent years has greatly accelerated the installation of control struc- 
tures and increased the need for better design information. More adequate struc- 
ture design would reduce the possibilities ot overdesign, which increases the cost 
unjustifiably, or underdesign, which may result in failure of function of the struc- 
ture. All items of cost not required for safe functioning of structures must be 
eliminated. 

‘*Major attention should go to improving the design and performance of closed 
conduit spillways and other conservation structures. This should include research 
to improve design features; to develop suitable trash guards for drop inlet and 
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other closed conduit spillways; to develop means of dissipating energy at spillway 
outlets; and to devise and perfect new and improved flumes, weirs, gates, and 
rating sections for streamflow and water discharge measurement. 

‘‘Basie research should be undertaken on the hydraulics of flow in channels 
and flood plains as a basis ror developing practical methods of routing floodflows. 
Intormation is needed on the triction tactors for the range of conditions encoun- 
tered in upstream work to support expanding watershed-protection and flood- 
prevention programs. A knowledge of how to route and combine flows is a key 
factor in projecting intormation from experimental watersheds of a few acres in 
size to operational watersheds up to several hundred square miles. Practically 
all the work to date has been done on vegetated channels of uniform geometry. 
Irregularities of grade and cross section should receive further study.” 


WHY THE CENTER SHOULD BE AT STILLWATER, OKLA. 


Stillwater, Okla., is the place for this center. The facility needs report (2) sup- 
ports this. On page 86, for example: 

“Stillwater, Okla.: The unique facilities available at this location should be ex- 
panded to serve as a center for evaluating engineering design of conservation 
structures including vegetation that are an important part of the rapidly expand- 
ing watershed programs authorized under Public Law 83-566, as amended.” 

Also, on page 85: 

“Special mention should be made of the excellent water supply provided by Lake 
Carl Blackwell near the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station campus 
where the Agricultural Research Service and the Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station are conducting research on design of engineering structures for use 
in conservation operations.” 

Further supporting factors: 

(1) The present hydraulic laboratory at Lake Carl Blackwell is a coopera- 
tive research project of the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the U.S. Agricultural Research Service. It has been in operation for 18 years 
and in this time the laboratory has received worldwide recognition in the filed 
of conservation hydraulics. Only recently the Government of Israel trans- 
lated one of the handbooks (3) prepared at this project into Hebrew for 
guidance in the conservation program of that country. Also recent technical 
books on the subjects of channel hydraulics and conservation quote esten- 
sively from its publications. The technical excellence of this research project 
is widely recognized. 

(2) The siphon installation, water supply canals, water control and meas- 
uring structures, full-size field installations, and storage and shop facilities 
now present and available would have to be built and equipped new if the 
center were to be located anywhere else. Cost of duplicating these and other 
tacilities now available is estimated at $1 million. 

(3) The present land area assigned to the laboratory can be more intensively 
developed to permit considerable expansion of its activities. Also, immedi- 
ately adjacent to the laboratory are 100 acres suitable for the kind of experi- 
ments proposed and now owned by Oklahoma State University. This land 
will be made available to the laboratory as needed. 

(4) The large quantities of water needed for this research are available in 
Lake Carl Blackwell which adjoins the laboratory site. 

(5) The cooperation between the State agricultural experiment station and 
the Federal Government in the operation of the laboratory is real and the 
relationships are excellent. 

(6) The facilities of the agricultural experiment station and the university 
are available to this laboratory. One of these is the computing center which 
has a modern high speed electronic computor. The hydraulic laboratory has 
used the services of the computing center several times in the past and is 
planning to increase this use. Another facility which has been used for this 
research project is the soils laboratory of the university. 

(7) The scientists of the agricultural experiment station are available for 
consultation. In the past the hydraulic laboratory has depended on the 
university agronomy department for guidance in the vegetation lined channel 
studies. This service will continue available to the laboratory. 

These advantages in expanding the present laboratory to provide the desired 
center for engineering design of conservation structures are great indeed. Orderly 
expansion, rapid yet commensurate with careful planning, could be achieved with 
fund support as indicated on the following page. 
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(Center for enqineering desiaqn of conservation structures 


Item Facilities Present Proposed 
Unit I. Construction of structures | Construct buildings to house a struc- | $120, 000 
model laboratory tures model laboratory and provide 
work space, 15,000 square feet 
Storage and shop buildings and facil $25, OOO 
itic 
Water supply, siphon nstallation, $50, 000 


water-control structures 


Total, unit I... 475, 000 120, 000 
Unit II. Expansion of present out Present model study facilitie 25, 000 
door laboratory to make maxi Full-size field installations 100, 000 
mum use of all facilitie W ater-supply canals 50, 000 
Water supply 350, 000 

Siphon outlet capable of drawing 200 60, 000 


ubiec feet of water per second from 
Lake Carl Blackwell 
High level supply canal to deliver the 120, 000 
maximum flow to the present un- 
used areas of the laboratory. 


Low-level reservoir to intereept the 44, 000 
laboratory waste water for reuse | 

Equipment needed for laboratory 60, 000 
yperation and maintenance 

High-level reservoirs to contain water 36, 000 


for supplying the area to be added 
to the laboratory 


Pumping plant for high-level reser 12, 000 
voi! 

Waste and lateral canals for high-leve 12, 000 
ire 

Controls and appurtenances 24, 000 

Experimental channels 00, 000 

surfaced access roads on the present 24, 000 


ind expanded laboratory areas 
Total, unit II 525, 000 480, 000 


Grand total..- _- 1, 000, 000 600, 000 


MATERIAL CITED 


(1) Hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, 86th Congress, Ist session, on H.R. 7176, page 195. 

(2) A report of findings by the working group appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture submitted to the Honorable Richard B. Russell, chairman, Subeom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations, U.S. Senate, by True ID. Morse, Under 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, on March 2, 1959, Senate Document No. 59. 

(3) Handbook of Channel Design for Soil and Water Conservation, Soil Con- 
servation Services, SCS-TP-61, Washington, D.C., March 1947. Revised 
June 1954. 


SUPPLEMENT TO A PROPOSAL FOR THE EXPANSION OF A CENTER FOR ENGINEERING 
DESIGN OF CONSERVATION STRUCTURES, 1960 


OKLAHOMA BEST LOCATION FOR OUTDOOR HYDRAULIC LABORATORY 


The outdoor hydraulic laboratory was moved from Spartanburg, 8.C., to 
Stillwater, Okla., 18 years ago. The selection of the new location was based on a 
study of various sites for the laboratory . The factors that entered into this study 
were central location in the United States, climate, water supply, physical char- 
acteristics of the site, and proximity of an agricultural experiment station. Ifa 
similar study were made today the Stillwater location would still rate first priority, 
and for the same reasons as were true 18 years ago. 

Central location in the United States was a first consideration. Next, much 
of the work of the laboratory is on the study of waterflow over grasses. More 
different kinds of grasses to be found over a wide area can be grown at a central 
location than at a more peripheral one. Grass manuals show that the distribution 
areas of important grasses overlap in the central Oklahoma region. Therefore, 
Oklahoma is a logical place for studying grasses of the United States. 
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A moderate climate is required for this type of work that is done largely out of 
doors A working season of 9 months or more exists in the Oklahoma location. 

Large quantities of water are used in the flow tests and the water supply must 
be adequate and available the year around. Expanded testing activities may 
require up to 5,000 acre-feet per year. Lake Carl Blackwell, present water 
source for the Oklahoma laboratory, can supply the water as needed. 

The site for the experiments should be a hillside which lies below the water 
supply. The land should be free of rock or forests and the soil should be suitable 
for crop production. A hundred acres or more are needed for the laboratory. 
Land meeting these specifications is a part of the present laboratory. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station, Oklahoma State University, 
isat Stillwater. Its staff members have given valuable guidance to the laboratory 
over the past years and still closer working relationships are being developed 
continuously. The facilities of the university always have been available to the 
hydraulic laboratory. These include the excellent library, the statistical labora- 
tory, the computing center with its modern high speed electronic equipment, the 
soils laboratories, and other facilities. Oklahoma State University prese sntly 
enables the hydraulic laboratory staff members to become trained in use of the 
computing center to the extent that they can write intricate programs and operate 
all of the equipment. As a direct result the laboratory has used the computing 
center and its members have been freed from manual computing routine to spend 
more time on analyses—thinking research. 


OKLAHOMA OFFERS THE MOST FOR THE MONEY 


Locating the center for engineering design of conservation structures at the site 
of the present outdoor hydraulic laboratory means expanding a valuable existing 
facilitv rather than developing an entirely new one. This course yields more 
laboratory for the money. An expanded project can be brought into full produe- 
tion Much quicker than a newly initiated one, with great saving of time in getting 
the needed new information. 


THE STILLWATER OUTDOOR HYDRAULIC LABORATORY SERVES VARIOUS INTERESTS 


The primary function of the hydraulic laboratory is to design and develop 
basic structures for handling runoff water. This work is so basic in character 
that the results are applicable nationwide, even worldwide, over great variety of 
conditions of soil, topography, climate, and other natural conditions. It truly is 
a national center for this research. , 

The laboratory serves agricultural groups first of all in the conservation of soil 
ind water. Other interests, however benefit greatly from it. Tomorrow, March 
16, 1960, a group of approxint itely 25 highway design engineers from the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Oklahoma State Highway Department will visit 
the hydraulic laboratory. This visit is a part of a training program for these 
engineers. At the laboratory they will witness demonstrations of flow phenomena 
in vegetation-lined channels and receive instruction on the design of these wate r- 
ways. They will also receive instruction on the principles of culvert hydraulics. 

On April 21, 1960, the laboratory will be visited by a group of students from 
outside the United States participating in a special conservation short course. 
These men will receive firsthand instruction on the principles and practices of 
controlling surplus runoff waters on agricultural lands. 


OKLAHOMA WATERSHEDS CHOSEN FOR MORE INTENSIVE STUDY 


The watersheds instrumented and maintained by the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Stillwater Outdoor Hydraulic Laboratory have been 
selected for evaluating new hydrologic theories. The USDA-State hydrologic 
research station located at Riesel, Tex., searching for a suitable location for 
testing some new ideas in estimating runoff, selected the Stillwater location for 
their purpose. One of the main factors influencing the choice was the excellent 
Federal-State working relationships at Stillwater. The presence of trained per- 
sonnel and suitable laboratory facilities at Stillwater also entered into the decision. 


Dr. Hawkins. The first mimeograph to which I refer is entitled 
“Statement on Facility Needs for Soil and Water Conservation Re- 
Search in the Oklahoma Portion of the Southern Plains Region. 

[f 1 may I will call your attention only to the last page, page 6 of 
that mimeograph. There we have a table which specifies certain 
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facilities and lists an estimate of dollar needs for expanding these 
facilities. 

On this page 6, the first two facilities indicated would be new 
installations. The first is referred to as experimental watershed. 
The first is an experimental watershed, and this cross-references with 
pages 127 and 128 of Senate Document No. 59 and with pages 171 
and 172 of that same Senate Document 59. 

This experimental watershed is estimated to cost $300,000 for ini- 
tiation and operation in the first fiscal year of its existence and it is 
proposed to be located in one of the approved watersheds, one which 
was approved long ago by the Congress for complete treatment for 
conservation of soil and water. This is in the Washita Valley and 
the Washita watershed. 

Immediately adjacent to that area there is a quite different area, 
likewise referred to in the same Senate Document No. 59, an area 
referred to as the cross timbers section which traverses Oklahoma in a 
general north-south direction, and extends deep into Texas, an area 
characterized by rolling topography, highly erodable soil, and a 
limited timber coverage. 

The experimental watershed in the Washita area would be on a 
kind of soil character and topography which is of such difference from 
this cross timbers area that results developed in the first-mentioned 
area would not be entirely applicable to the cross timbers area. 

Therefore we are proposing, again within the range of this study 
made by representatives of the Department of Agriculture, and a 
representative also of the State experiment station who was present 
on the committee which made the study, a similar experimental 
watershed in the cross timbers area. 

These two, gentlemen, geographically and distancewise, would be 
within a range of not to exceed 100 miles from each other, and there 
would be a real advantage in developing the two simultaneously. 
There would be a saving of money and an increase in effectiveness of 
both by that degree of proximity. The natural conditions of soil and 
vegetated cover are such as to make the need for the two existent. 
One would not serve both of these quite extensive areas as adequately. 

The third facility indicated at the bottom of this same page 6 refers 
to engineering design of conservation structures. 

The laboratory to which Congressman Steed alluded a moment ago, 
a hydraulic laboratory, located presently some 10 miles west of 
Stillwater, Okla., was placed at that location, that is to say this 
laboratory was established at that location, 18 vears ago. 

The second mimeograph which I am submitting for your considera- 
tion to be incorporated into the record is entitled “Proposal for the 
Expansion of a Center for Engineering Design of Conservation 
Structures,” and deals specifically with this facility IT am speaking to 
now. 

Still the third mimeograph is a supplement to this last-mentioned 
one and it is labeled supplement to a proposal for the expansion of & 
center for engineering design of conservation structures 

This laboratory moved from Spartanburg, S.C., to its present loca- 
tion 18 years ago. It has continued in the interim and has yielded 
most valuable basic findings on this subject of engineering design of 
conservation structures. , 

Again may I refer you to page 5 of the second mimeograph to which 
I alluded which shows a budget page. 
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The first column of figures, you will note, indicates an estimate of 
value, or what would be replacement cost of these facilities to be initi- 
ated now, adding up to no less than $1 million which it would take to 
establish what is there now—the laboratory, land, location immedi- 
ately below the dam of a sizable lake from which the water supply is 
drawn, and the proposal likewise consistent with the report of Senate 
Document No. 59, pages 136 and 170. 

There is a proposal of $600,000 here for expansion of the facilities 
and programs of this laboratory. 

Overly abbreviated, gentlemen, that is the subject. I shall not go 
into the detail of technical subject matters for which these facilities 
would be used except as your questions may lead us further into this 
proposition. 

We come to you, I say again, within the framework of the many 
years of effort of you gentlemen and the official document which 
prescribes need for an estimate of the cost of these various facilities. 

Mr. Wuirten. Dr. Hawkins, we wish to thank you for your presen- 
tation. We have recognized for a long time the need for research in 
this area. 

The Senate document to which you referred came about as a result 
of the request of this committee directed to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. However, instead of the Department of Agriculture 
making recommendations, they got an outside group to bring together 
everything that everybody wanted and felt that they needed. 

Then the Department refused to reach any conclusions and findings 
on it, but rather just brought all these requests up here in a bushel 
basket and dumped it before the committee. The Department has 
opposed all of this because they have refused to approve any of it. 

The Bureau of the Budget opposes it. The Secretary of Agriculture 
opposes it. 

It leaves us, then, where your request is over the budget. 

With regard to the President and the Secretary of Agriculture talk- 
ing about the overall expenditures in the name of agriculture, it puts 
this subcommittee in a rather tough spot. We do not have any money, 
and whatever we may do here is good only insofar as we can get it 
through the whole Committee on Appropriations and through the 
Congress, With the public temper being what it is at the moment it is 
just a tremendous task. 

It has been my belief that, in the field of research, while each State 
wants a laboratory and wants research, the Department in turn should 
be able to use research results in some areas to meet the answers in 
other areas. 

I am not trying to say that yours should not be the location of one 
of these laboratories. But I do not see how it is possible to get money 
from the Congress for every State to get answers that could be gotten 
somewhere else, or to give every State a laboratory because it would 
like to have one. 

_ Again, I am not trying to draw any conclusion in a particular 
instance. I am just pointing out what this committee had in mind 
When we asked the Department of Agriculture to survey the whole 
country and to develop a long-range program, not feeling there was 
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any possible chance for Congress to give all the laboratories asked for 
in the document. 

What is in this document does not represent the recommendations 
of the Department of Agriculture. They flatly refused to survey this 
matter and make any recommendations. In fact, they opposed this, 

Again, after the Department reviews and sees what they can do 
here, there, and elsewhere, then they can recommend various projects 
throughout the country. Of course, there is a wide difference in 
terrain and other conditions, so they could not do this research in 
one place. That is why we asked for this study to start with. 

The best this committee can hope to do is perhaps to get the 
Department, if we can, to say that this is a central location, that 
your answers could cover a wide area, and answers being obtained 
in other facilities are not applicable. 

We will call on the Department once again to tell us, if they will, 
just how this fits into a common pattern, and from that we then 
will see if there is any way we can grant you any starting point, 

I am not raising this just with you. We have had to raise it with 
many of our witnesses. I think perhaps we have nearly a hundred, 
and every one of them needs more money. In fact, if we added up 
requests for money above the budget it would equal as much as is in 
the budget alre adv ; 

Again, we appreciate your appearance and your interest, and we 
appreciate the fine presentation. I would like to ask you while you 
are here to tell us in your judgment why it is essential that research 
in this field be done there and why the results which might be obtained 
in other areas might not be applicable. 

In connection with other laboratories for this type of work the 
description of what they do is exactly the description of what you say 
you would do. 

Dr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted at the opportunity to 
respond to that question. First let me, if ] may, remind the committee 
that we here this morning, if | may say it this way, as a friend of the 
court to discuss the subject which you men over these years have 

called for—technical council with respect to needs in this field. 

Mr. Wuirren. | have always said that if I de not ask the hardest 
questions I know it was only by oversight. Only by questions can we 
give you the opportunity to show where the problems exist so you in 
turn can put your best foot forward. 

Dr. Hawxtns. I completely understand and I see exactly how it all 
adds up. It is just as you said. 

Let me respond specifically to your question in this manner: 

There are indicated here two facilities. These two experimental 
watersheds are in two parts. Those are of applied research type, the 
application of basic research findings that are developed elsewhere than 
in those particular locations. 

The need for those locations area by area is quite fully discussed in 
this official document, Senate Document 59, and being of applied 
character there are of necessity a need for many of them over, the 
entire United States. 

The other facility we referred to, a center for engineering design of 
conservation practices, truly is a national laboratory. There is no 
other like it in the world. It is serving the national program in this 
field of work on engineering design of ‘these conservation structures, 
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not only of that laboratory but the results are of nationwide applica- 
tion. We are calling your attention this morning to the opportunity 
for expanding the program of that national laboratory. 

The justification for it is extended in these mimeographed discus- 
sions | have offered for the record and the reasons for expanding in 
that location are shown. 

The location was chosen 18 years ago. The laboratory moved from 
a prior location at Spartanburg to this place more centrally located in 
the United States. 

The work is so basic that it knows no geography nor climate. The 
reasons chosen for having the laboratory established there at that time 
still hold. There is a supply of water, a central geographical location 
in the United States, close proximity to a major educational and 
research facility, in this case Oklahoma State University. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is that operated by the Department of Agriculture? 

Dr. Hawkins. It is a partnership operation in this respect, Mr. 
Chairman. The real estate is owned by the State university. The 
operating personnel are predominantly USDA employees, civil service 
employees. 

The program is a partnership arrangement, completely integrated, 
State and Federal. 

My response to your question is that that facility is a national one. 

The other facilities, these experimental watersheds, are of an 
applied sort which, as time and funds become available, need to be 
distributed over the United States. There are a few now and there 
will need to be more. 

Mr. Wuirren. | certainly recognize your experience in this field. 
It does put us in a difficult position without having a recommendation 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

Wherein is this work in these watersheds different from the work 
in other watersheds? I know some of these various areas. How is 
this research in this watershed in furtherance of what we are trying 
to do throughout the country? 

Dr. Hawkins. Application of basic research findings to the specific 
climatic and vegetated cover conditions in a sizable area but not only 
a geographical region. 

That is to say this: I am confident that you would be the first to 
concur and recognize in the fact that work done either in the Washita 
Watershed or in the Trinity Watershed of Texas would not be ade- 
quate. It would be useful but it would not be adequate because of 
differences in climate and vegetated cover. 

Mr. WuirreN. I am a lawyer and I have heard a lot, and tried to 
learn a lot second-hand. A lot of this I do not understand after all 
my efforts. 

Does it mean that, to properly handle this watershed program we 
have throughout the United States, in addition to providing funds 
we should also have a research project along this line in each water- 
shed? Where is the limit to how much we would have to have? 

Dr. Hawkins. It is delineated in this document. We in the States 
concur in the delineation of this document. A number of experi- 
mental watersheds should be carefully selected to represent major 
agricultural areas of similar precipitation runoff relationships. 

Such factors as rate and amount of precipitation, soil, climate, 
cover and slope should be considered in the selection. 

53146—60—pt. 4———_16 
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Mr. Wuirten. Have you tried to get the Department to include 
this in their request? Have you taken it up with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, to see if they would get the Secretary of Agriculture to 
ask the Bureau of the Budget for it? 

Dr. Hawkins. The answer to your question is ‘Yes.’ 

Mr. Wuirren. We can see it did not get to us so we know it failed 
somewhere along the line, but what was the reaction of those people? 

Dr. Hawxtns. Concurrence in the need for same. Between there 
and here we lost sight of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. | am glad to know that you have done that. Many 
of our friends who have these problems, and are completely sincere 
about them, do not realize it makes it 10 times easier if you get budget 
approval up to us. I wish to commend you for starting at the proper 
place and going as far as you could on your own. 

Mr. Sreep. If I may interpolate this information at this point, 
Mr. Chairman. 

These two types of terrain mentioned here for these two proposals 
in effect represent what we would call the western half and eastern 
half of Oklahoma. There seems to be a dividing line down through 
the center of the State where the whole nature of the soil and all of 
these factors change. 

The western part of Oklahoma, as you know, is where the Washita 
watershed is located. They have been working on that for many 
years. It is more than 60 percent completed. It is very far advanced 
as compared to the other types. 

Over in the eastern part of the State, especially in my own congres- 
sional district, this watershed program has had such wide public 
acceptance that you will find probably more activity in that particular 
area than in almost any other place in the whole country. 

As a matter of fact, in the last 2 years almost one-tenth of all the 
construction work under the new watershed program has been con- 
centrated in what generally is my congressional district. 

The rapid progress being made in these watersheds, actual construc- 
tion, both in Washita in the western half and this new program in the 
eastern half, indicate that if we are to have the advantage of research 
it is on us right now because of the tremendous progress already made 
in the field. 

I know of no spot in the country where this whole program has 
moved forward as rapidly as it has right in this particular area. 

Mr. Wuirren. Speaking of that, this committee has many problems, 
as you can imagine, each and every year. One of the disturbing 
things in this present budget this year is that the budget has cut the 
flood prevention program by some $3 million even though it is already 
lagging way behind. 

With regard to the other watersheds there has been a substantial 
cut in money for planning and cuts in the way of improvements, 
because there will be no carryover in 1961. That is another problem 
we have. 

I want to thank you, Dr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Streep. Because of the activity that I have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe in this program, and knowing the background and 
history of it, I know of nothing that I believe will contribute as 
much to the future value of soil and water to this country as this 
whole watershed program will contribute. It is literally changing 
the face of the earth. 
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Anybody who will take the trouble to go and look firsthand at 
what is being done and what is being accomplished I think will come 
to that conclusion. 

The reason [ interrupt now is to say this: This is an opportunity 
I have wanted for a long time, to put in the record my personal 
appreciation to this subcommittee, because I think right here on this 
subcommittee is where the credit for the progress in this field deserves 
to be placed. 

[ do not believe there is any similar group in the Congress that has 
sponsored a program that has been any more important or done any 
more good than your work in this field has. 

I think the whole country owes a real deep gratitude to this group 
and what you have done to make it come into being. 

Mr. Warten. I appreciate the statement of my friend. 

Mr. Marshall, do you have any questions? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: We have 
long known the interest of our colleague, Mr. Steed, and his interest 
in soil and water conservation. He has been one of the stalwart 
supporters of these programs in Congress. 

I think it is fully recognized what problems this subcommittee 
has, particularly this year, with declining ‘farm income and con- 
tinuing rising costs of the Department of Agrieulture. [It makes | 
rather difficult to do a lot of things that we really would like to do. 

I know we can rely on our rood friend and colleague, Tom Steeu, 
to give us all the support he can as he has in the past. 

Mr. Steep. We realize, of course, these budget problems with 
which we are faced. I think this research program is so vital and 
necessary that if we do not begin educating ourselves and talking 
about it now it will be even more delayed than it otherwise would 
be. We have a dual purpose here today, to do what good we can this 
vear and hope we can be of aid to the committee in continuing its 
long-range hopes in this field by placing in the record these very 
pertinent facts which justify the whole program. 

Mr. Marsuaut. I find I do not disagree with the statements that 
you make and which you continually make about the need for soil 
and water conservation. 

Mr. Horan. I am for this watershed business and I hope that we 
can meet these obligations and keep this work going. I attended a 
hearing the other day before a subcommittee headed by our colleague, 
the Honorable George Grant of Alabama, in which they made a start 
toward an approac he through the Forest Service to really manage our 
major watersheds, and the interest in that was amazing, not only 
Members of Congress, but I have wires urging that this approach be 
started. It did not necessarily involve money. It involved getting 
together all the people who, as you said, Mr. Steed, on Main "Street 
are interested in this watershed thing. Through the years I have been 
watching the work on the Washita. That is a part of the Red River, 
is it not? 

Mr. Srerep. It is a tributary of the Red River. 

Mr. Horan. I think the people from Oklahoma are to be com- 
mended for their part in this work and I want to say to you now that 
I hope we can come up with some sort of a solution to the present 
farm problem so that we can feel free to expend some money on 
meritorious projects. 
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We have quite a number of research items that add up. There is 
over $8 million in the budget for this tvpe of research in general, and 
in our payments to States some of that is allocated to the work vou 
are doing, is it not, Dr. Hawkins? 

Dr. Hawkins. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. But right now I am not too encouraged we can take 
action like we have in the past because we are right up against it. 
The one thing we have to solve is this storage thing. That is disturb- 
ing all members of this committee, and I know Mr. Whitten has given 
a lot of thought to it. 

It is not a matter of hoping we will be able to solve the surplus and 
storage problem, Dr. Hawkins. I want to say to vou we have got to 
do it. 

Dr. Hawkins. It is basic. 

Mr. Horan. We cannot go on this way. 

Mr. Srerp. It is pretty frustrating to have these actually unneces- 
sary costs saddled on your back when there are other things of real 
importance that could be done with the money. 

Mr. Horan. I do not know if vou have seen this booklet, Dr. 
Hawkins [handing document to Mr. Hawkins]. 

Dr. Hawkins. I have not. 

Mr. Horan. It is an interesting booklet put out by the soil con- 
servation group. To me that little pamphlet there means something, 
and it means an awful lot to the State of Oklahoma because you have 
this challenge down there. There is no question about it. 

We just want vou to know we appreciate your coming up here, and 
we want you to know we are in agreement with your whole philosophy. 
As our chairman says, we want all the sympathy we can get on this 
side of the table. 

Mr. Steep. We consider this subcommittee the real champions of 
our cause, and our purpose in being here today is that we will be of 
some aid to the subcommittee. 

I hope some day when you gentlemen are out in the field you will 
have an opportunity to go by and have a look at this hydraulic work. 

Mr. Horan. I would enjoy doing that. When Mr. Stigler was on 
this committee we made a trip to the Washita area. He was a great 
member of this committee. 

Dr. Hawkins. I remember him well. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to make a field trip and see some of this 
work. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Yes. 

We thank you for your appearance before the committee. 

Mr. Sreep. Thank you. 

Mr. MarsHatt. The committee stands adjourned ‘until 1 0’clock. 
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Fripay, Marcu 18, 1960. 
MARKETING RESEARCH 
WITNESSES 


c. S. RAGLAND, C. B. RAGLAND CO., NASHVILLE, TENN., 

HAROLD O. SMITH, JR., EXECTUIVE VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC. WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


Mr. MarsuHati. The committee will be in order. 

At this time we will be pleased to hear from Mr. C. 5. Ragland of 
the C. B. Ragland Co. 

Do you have a statement vou would like to give to the committee, 
Mir. Ragland? 

Mr. RAGLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHatyi. We will appreciate your statement at this time. 

Mr. RAGLAND. | have a formal statement which | preapred myself. 
It may seem like it was sort of canned but it is my own preparation. 
| thought before coming to that I had better see if you would like to 
hear what is in it, and I thought I would start out by giving you a 
little of my background and telling you why I am here. 

Mr. Marsuauu. That would be appreciated. 

Mr. RaGuAnb. | am 65 vears old this coming August 8. I was 
born in 1895 in the county seat of Cannon County, Tenn., which is 
named Woodbury, and moved around 1900 to Murfreesboro, the 
county seat of Rutherford County. Then in 1917 my family moved 
to Nashville. 

| graduated from Vanderbilt University in 1917 and almost im- 
mediately got in the service. As a matter of fact, although I had 
played football and basketball and track and everything there on the 
squads, I had a little trouble with my vision and finally got, around 
the last of September, in Washington in the Corps of Engineers. 
| got two good things out of that 9-month experience. First, I took 
a course in bookkee] ‘ping, and it was a very good course because all 
the economics and Greek and Latin I had had did not do me much 
good in the grocery business. My father was a wholesale grocer. 
He moved to Nashville about 1888 and went to work as a salesman 
up the Cumberland River, up one side and down the other, shipping 
his goods by steamboat largely, and while he was making these towns 
he was a man without a wife and looking for one, and he met the girl 
he married, who happens to be my mother, in Smithville, Tenn. 

My first job was on returning from the service in 1919. The firm 
bed just aad then with three employees. It has since grown— 

is still a small concern, but we have over 200 employees. It was 
bubs ated in 1927, and in 1937 when my father passed away I 
became the president and have been the president since then. 

My interest in matters that trade associations are interested in 
has had quite a pleasing and a rather long history. I first became 
interested in the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which 
is the one Mr. Smith is executive vice president and general manager 
of. That was back in the old days when we had a lot of fun and did 
some constructive work, we hope, in matters of legislation. In 1944 
[ was president of that association. 
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I was also interested in the rival association which is now called | Th 
the National Association. I was vice president of that association | thi 
and attended conventions of both associations; and, as a result of all 
that work, when the OPA and OPS came along J was given various yes 
jobs. I was on the Committee on Small Business in the Department gel 
of Commerce, and was later on their big committee which was the 


Committee on Distribution, and from there I had a call from the U.S, | _ the 
Department of Agriculture and before there was a Committee on 
Food Distribution I attended two meetings of the so-called Ed Hart | 
committee in Washington which the Department of Agriculture was I 
putting on. Jn 1955, 25 advisory committees were formed, of which 1 
18 had to do with commodities and 7 with functional matters. We 3 
are a functional committee because we have to do with food processing. | "3 

We do not know why—and I am a student somewhat of the 1946 | larg 
Research and Marketing Act, and I think Congress did a great job 4 
when they had the foresight to pass that act—-but it takes a big organi- ae 


zation like the Department of Agriculture to absorb the full | ipa 
implications. priv 
Congressman, I have not said much so far. I have been talking | con 


about my background. don 
- = ‘ ° . . . so bras 

I was on the Committee when it was first established in 1955 and | ou, 

I have been Chairman now for the past 2 vears. I have learned to | thei 
know the scientists and research people real well and I am of an inqui- | 4nd 
sitive nature and might have stepped on some toes because I am are 
interested in not only evaluating the projects that are brought before | som 


us, but I have been interested in the agricultural setup of the Agricul- | vari 
tural Marketing Service and I have been interested in its budget and | worl 
particularly in the budget of the sections and divisions with which we | ;,°; 
are closely affiliated, and that is the marketing research. As you know, | cost 
there are three divisions now. My particular forte is one of the four | duct 
sections which has to do with wholesale and retail methods. Thisis _ ‘tati 
under the Division of Transportation and Facilities which, to me, isa Ree 
terrible situation when you are representing an industry that does | port; 
$50 billion of work annually not including what is done in restaurants | one | 
and not including what is raised on the farms. We are at the bottom | Advi 
of the list and you are listening to the smallest voice of all the Advisory ms 
Committees that appear and work in accordance with their duties and | proje 


responsibilities. We are the smallest and from the standpoint of the | men 


budget—-you know the budget is running now about $80 million am 
annually or a little more. Last year I believe it was a little more than ma 


that. Sixty-four million dollars of it went to agricultural marketing IL. 
services or agricultural research services. They get vou a little con- | how 
fused because the marketing service research | am in is different from | n 
the agricultural marketing service per se. The AMS had a budget aoe 


around $9 million and this little section T represent had a budget of } the 1 
$170,000, notwithstanding I believe the agricultural marketing re- rls 
search program is in the interest of the farmer and is in the interest of | @°t. 


the trade associations and their members and is in the interest. of the peopl 
consumer. comp 

I reckon you hear this often, that you spend enough money on the} accou 
part where I come in most contact with, which is, for example, whole- pave 
sale and retail methods. After all, where the farmer gets a better ae 
return and gets more for his produce, and where the consumer gel8} produ 
the benetit, comes from the efficiency of wholesale and retail methods. | ties, ( 
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That is where we get better quality and better prices and the other 
things marketing efficiency brings. 

I have a statement, as I said a while ago, which I myself prepared 
yesterday in Nashville and I would like to leave a copy of it with you 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Marsuau. We will be glad to have your statement printed in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. RaGuanp. Thank you. 

(The statement follows:) 


I. How the USDA program of marketing research helps the farmer: 

1, It has resulted in lower retail food costs to the farmer. 

2. It has increased demand for farm products which has made for higher farm 
prices. 

3. It has enabled the farmer to cash in constantly on improved quality and on 
larger utilization of new and old products. 

4. In the interest of the farmer, it has constantly kept in mind the intent of 
Congress in title 1, Il and III of the 1946 Research and Marketing Act. During 
the last 13 years the problems of production have decreased. while those of 
marketing and distribution have greatly increased in importance. Although the 
private research of some segments of our distributive system have made important 
contributions to a sound and efficient system, the Department of Agriculture has 
done an outstanding work under the handicap of lack of understanding by the top 
brass of the Department and the Bureau of the Budget. I know the members of 
our Committee, as one of the some 25 advisory committees, have gladly given of 
their time and knowledge to make a real contribution, to cooperate with Federal 
and State agencies and producers, to further effective research and service pro- 
grams. During the last year our cooperation has assisted in the training of workers 
of the State extension service, usage of a produce training program in 22 States, 
some 45 national presentations to association meetings, purchase by users of 45,000 
various bulletins, and hundreds of unreported public discussions on the research 
work of the USDA. 

5. It has shown the farmer that although 50 percent of the costs of marketing 
food in this $50 billion annual business are wholesaling and retailing costs, the 
cost of marketing research in this field is modest when compared to that of pro- 
duction research. The 1960 budget of ARS was $67,722,000 for economics and 
statistics and marketing services, and of AMS for marketing research $8,976,000, 
with some exclusions and inclusions. The four divisions of marketing research of 
AMS are market development, marketing economics, market quality, and trans- 
portation and facilities. In this fourth division are four sections, of which the 
one of efficiency in wholesale and retail methods is a particular interest of our 
Advisory Committee on Food Distribution Research and Marketing. 

6. It has proved the system of advisory committees does function in better 
marketing and distribution by constructive criticism and evaluation of all research 
projects, with 18 commodity committees and 7 functional (i.e. ours). The Chair- 
men met in Washington last year to study and develop a better functioning sys- 
tem, including member qualification, methods and duties. These committees are 
guided by a policy committee, the majority of whom are representatives of farmer 
groups. 

II. The foregoing six ways on how the tarmer is helped leads to the question of 
how the program of public research reduces marketing costs: 

_l. It fully recognizes the wisdom and intent of Congress. In section 202, 
litle II, of the 1946 act, the clause ‘‘to the end that marketing methods may be 
improved,’’ ‘‘that distribution costs may be reduced,” gives definitive meaning to 
the 1946 act. Section 203 directs the Secretary of Agriculture to foster research 
a eeertbuting and marketing agricultural products,’ then spells out 13 ways to 

0 It, 

2. The marketing of food costs over $30 billion annually and employs 5 million 
people. In the last 10 years these costs have increased 35 percent. But all the 
component costs have increased substantially more. For example, labor, which 
accounts for 50 percent of the marketing costs, increased its hourly earning 70 
percent, equipment 65 percent. Glass containers went up 68 percent, metal 54 
percent, transportation 40 percent. The food distribution industry has been able 
to absorb so large a share of rising marketing costs because of (a) increased labor 
productivity, (6) more effective management of materials, equipment, and facili- 
es, (c) better maintenance of product quality and decreased waste. The pro- 
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grain of food distribution research of USDA has contributed materially in bringing 
about increased marketing efficiencies, Gases are cited to illustrate research re- 
sults that have helped hold down food prices at retail by hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The statements are from responsible officials in the firms affected, 
Although the retail store illustrations are confined to the produce department, 
similar research and accomplishments have been obtained for other departments. 

Case 1. A major chain shifted position from a loss position to a profitable 
department “without increasing our retail markup’’ primarily through im- 
proved handling, quality, and waste reduction. It gives the USDA research 
program tull credit. 

Case 2. A New Hampshire independent retailer says that as a result of 
following the USDA program its sales increased 4.8 percent; shortage re- 
duced 1.6 percent; labor cut 3.2 percent; man-hour sales up $4.53; supplies 
down 0.7 percent of produce sales; total savings of $13,400 per year. 

Case 3. A New York State local chain in one of its stores which followed 
the USDA program enjoyed a volume percentage increase twice the rest of 
the chain. 

Case 4. The results of following the USDA program in the State of Dela- 
ware Was reported by the persons in charge of the program: ‘Increases in 
produce volume of from 10 to 45 percent have been reported by at least 15 
chain and independent firms where extensive analysis and improvement in 
methods were made. What is more important, however, is that operating 
costs were cut sharply. In one such supermarket, where backroom work 
simplification practices were instituted, sales climbed 35 percent with exactly 
the same labor input, and personnel still considered their work easier than 
before.” 

II]. How cooperating with USDA research helps a distributor: 

1. By the use of time and method studies on the job by USDA scientists 
After the project is authorized by the advisory committee the researchers get 
the facts in the field working with cooperators in all the types of distribution. 

2. “Indicative of the effectiveness of the USDA research at the wholesale 
grocery level has been the reduction of wholesaler markups ranging from 10 to 
12 percent in the 1947-49 period to 5 to 6 percent in 1959. This was accom- 
plished largely through increased productivity of Jabor and more effective man- 
agement of ecauipment and facilities. Detailed records used to measure the 
effectiveness of following USDA research results showed that tons of merchandise 
handled per man-hour were increased 26 percent in six modern warehouses and 
55 percent in nine smaller and less modern warehouses. In one case tons per 
man-hour was increased from 0.43 ton to 1.61 tons for an annual savings of 
$80,000. An average for a large number of warehouses shows an increase in 
tons per man-hour from 1.25 in 1948 to 2.01 in 1958.” 

IV. The USDA research program not only helps the farmer and helps the 
consumer but also complements and inspires private research to use the scientific 
approach and expand their activities. To buttress a better future for American 
agriculture and our American way of life, the several thousand scientists em- 
ployed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the many thousands by 
private industry are dedicated to the goals of better living through better quality 
and better merchandising. Ten years hence wholesalers and retailers will have 
learned more of the ‘“‘Show’’ and made profits from the ‘‘what.’’ The dissemina- 
tion and the interpretation of public and private research will furnish answers 
quickly and correctly to pressing problems. The little man is not handcuffed 
in this field by his size or stature but bypassing opportunities may mean the 
difference in success and failure. Trade associations will make major objectives 
of disseminating the results of public research, may even employ a staff of their 
own. Wholesalers and retailers first question of manufacturers is not about 
quality or price, but “how’’ to move the goods profitably. Increasingly there 
will he a eall for useful ideas, for checks on validity of members’ own research 
(by whatever name it is called), for planning definite programs for the future 
study, for inereasing and backing to the hilt both public and private research, 
The next decade will also bring greater recognition to these dedicated men who 
are looking for the right answers to problems, 

V. Although it does not come within the province of our advisory committee 
to discuss budget matters, Under Secretary Miller, Deputy Administrator 
Dr. Herrmann and-his assistant, Dr. Trelogan, have been kind enough to lend 
a friendly ear to a committee which for 9 years after passage of the 1946 act 
was only ad hoc, but which was established in 1955. I thank you for your 
attention today, because the total budget implications of USDA represent 4 
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responsibility and challenge of unprecedented importance to our country. 
Looking ahead for the next 20 years, the food business and the farmer must 
increasingly look to effective research for sound and prosperous growth. 

Mr. RaGianp. | would like, however, in the few remaining minutes 
I have, to try to answer any questions which you gentlemen might 
have. [can summarize in a few words what this statement is. 

Mr. MarsHati. We would appreciate that. 

Mr. RaGianp. In line with what I think is the philosophy of the 
1946 Research and Marketing Act, I believe that everything that we 
as an advisory committee do should be oriented from the standpoint 
of what our marketing research program is going to mean to the 
farmer. I think that is basic. I have six reasons given in this 
statement on how marketing research helps the farmer. I can give 
them to you if you like or I can pass on. 

Mr. Marsuat. I think probably you might pass on, as we will have 
that in the record. 

Mr. RaGianp. Yes. 

Then the next thing I tried to cover leads to the question of how the 
program of public research reduces marketing costs. That is what we 
are all vitally interested in, and I have a number of illustrations of 
how it does it, a number of case histories, and I could give you my 
own case history. 

Thirdly, I discuss how cooperating with USDA research helps a 
distributor like me. 

Fourthly, I discuss how the USDA research program not only 
helps the farmer and helps the consumer but also complements and 
inspires private research to use the scientific approach and expand 
their activities. I think that is most important. 

Then, fifthly, I compliment some of the people on the Hill, in 
Agriculture, who have—although this question of the budget does not 
come in their province—been friendly to our interests, which includes 
Under Secretary Miller, Deputy Administrator Dr. Herrmann, and 
Dr. Trelogan. 

Gentleman, that is my statement. 

Mr. Marsuaui. Thank you, Mr. Ragland. We appreciate your 
appearing before the committee. 

Did you have a statement, Mr. Smith? 


STATEMENT OF MR. HAROLD O. SMITH, JR. 


Mr. Smiru. No. I might just comment on the fact I know we are 
all trving to help the farmer; and certainly you can produce, but 
unless you market, and market profitably and successfully in volume, 
you do not get the returns you should get from your labors. 

[ think the main thing the farmer is up against today is that he 
has learned the know -how in produc tion, but we are still struggling 
with distribution of high quality and fair price. That is the area in 
which, although the independents and corporate chains and every- 
body is trying to do a job, you cannot do this research job as can a 
neutral agency like the Government. They have done a marvelous 
job, but if we are going to move agric ultural products so that it will 
be profitable to the farmer, we need all the research we can get in the 
field of distribution. 
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Mr. MarsHauu. We certainly appreciate your coming before the 
committee. 

Mr. RaGuanp. May I add this chart to my paper. It goes to prove 
what Harold Smith is talking about. 

Mr. MarsHatui. We will place it in the record. 

(The graph follows:) 


UNIT FOOD MARKETING CHARGES AND 
COSTS OF MARKETING COMPONENTS 


% OF 1947-1949 


e=—-e Grocery bags 

2 === Glass containers 

1=—=—x Metal containers 

e--- Machinery & equipment 

— — Construction costs 
Hourly earnings, food 
marketing employees 
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Mr. Smiru. We appreciate your permitting us to appear before you. 
Mr. MarsHatu. We appreciate your coming. 
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Frinay, Marcu 18, 1960. 


Export oF FLour 


WITNESSES 


CYRUS S. KAUFFMAN, THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 

CHARLES KURTZ, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO., CO- 
LUMBUS, OHIO 

WILLIAM C. GORDON 


Mr. MarsHatu. The committee will be in order. 

At this time we are pleased to have before our committee Mr. 
C. 5. Kauffman, representing the Keever Starch Co. 

Do you wish to make a statement to the committee, Mr. Kauffman? 

Mr. Kaurrman. Mr. Chairman, this is Mr. Charles Kurtz of the 
National Industrial Products Co. I will ask him to present the 
statement. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. We will be glad to have your statement at this 
time. 

Mr. Kurtz. Thank you. 

We respectfully request the committee to withhold funds for sub- 
sidizing the export of flour until “flour” is defined according to Federal 
specifications now used by every branch of Government except the 
Commercial Export Branch of Commodity Stabilization Service, 
USDA. 

This request is presented by National Industrial Products Co.and 
its subsidiary, the Keever Starch Co., known in the trade as an 
industrial processor of wheat products. 

Please note that this petition does not in any way oppose the export 
of flour but is a request that ‘flour’ be defined according to Federal 
specification N-F 481—D used by all other Governmental agencies. 
We realize that members of this committee come from wheat- and 
flour-producing areas. To those members particularly we would call 
attention that the granting of this petition would increase the domestic 
use of wheat for industrial purposes but would not affect the export of 
wheat. 

We are not against the export of flour at all. We just think it should 
be done in a more orderly fashion. We as taxpayers are just as much 
interested in the export of our wheat as you are, but we do not believe 
the administration of the law by the Department of Agriculture 
accomplishes the proper purposes. 

Currently the subsidy is paid under GR 346 USDA on 

Wheat flour (including clears) derived from conventional milling practices 
which are generally accepted in the milling industry in the United States as 
representing a 72-percent extraction operation. 

This refers to a milling process not a product. There is no way to 
test the flour on which subsidy is paid as there is no specification to 
test against. The exporter certifies as to the product exported, for 
which he requests the cash subsidy, currently around $1.84 per 
hundredweight. There is no mention in there of grades or types of 
flour. 

The net result is to 

1. Distort the price and supply of low-grade flour referred 
to in the trade as high ash flour; or sometimes referred to as the 











lower grade residuals resulting from producing the high-grade, 
more costly flour; 

2. Retard the growth of industrial use of wheat in the form 
of low-grade flour; 

Cause the importation of wheat gluten, which is a byproduct 
in the manufacture of starch and which is sold to bakers and food 
processors. 

Besides causing distortion in price and supply, the general effect of 
present methods of paying subsidy is to increase the cost to taxpayers 
by exporting under subsidy a type of wheat product that can find a 
growing market in the United States. 


EXPLANATION OF INDUSTRIAL USERS OR PROCESSORS OF WHEAT AND 
WHEAT PRODUCTS—OUR INDUSTRY 


For years our company and industry—of which there are about 
five members now—has been using the high ash wheat flour for the 
manufacture of 

Wheat starch: The wheat starch granule is of a different size 
than those of other grains, and is therefore desirable for different 
uses than other grain starches. 

Wheat gluten: 

(a) Used by bakers to strengthen some of their doughs; 

(b) Used by food processors to add more protein to their 
products; 

(c) Used for monosodium glutamate; this use is fast 
disappearing—in fact, I think it has disappeared—the 
distortion in price of high ash flour has been a major factor 
in the switch to synthetic processes. 

Currently our company is importing gluten, 30,000 pounds per 
month or more of the gluten product. 

Total imports by all companies has been at the rate of 2 to 3 million 
pounds annually in past years, although the current rate is not known 
to us. 

WHY IMPORT GLUTEN? 


The answer is simple: it is less expensive to buy gluten from Europe, 
Australia, or Argentina than it is to produce it in this country. Con- 
versely, exporters can make good profit by exporting high-ash flour. 
The same subsidy applies on low-grade, high-ash flour as on the high- 
grade flour. 


WHY NOT APPEAL TO THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE? 


We have done so over a period of 5 years. In each case we have 
received confusing, complicated letters which we cannot understand. 
About a year ago we asked the chairman of this committee to assist 
us in getting some clarity. I believe we can say with reasonable 
accuracy that he could not understand the reply. That is not sur- 
prising—neither could we, or anyone else in our industry. 

This suggests that the complicated replies over the vears were 
deliberately confusing, or were being used to cover up the present 
methods. 

In our business experience we have always found that complicated 
processes can be simply stated if there is a desire to do so. 
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Agriculture says they cannot change what they are doing; it would 
make too many people unhappy. But there are specifications on 
every bit of flour made in the United States. We have here a copy 
of the specifications used by every department of Government except 
the boys who are paving the subsidy. 

The remedy is available now. Federal specifications are in use now. 
Under standard practices the U.S. Government requires an inspection 
of all flour purchased. While a subsidy payment is not a purchase, it 
is an expenditure of Federal funds. 

We respectfully ask that subsidy on flour be authorized only upon 
flour as defined by Federal spec ification. 

\ir. MarsHauu. In connection with the specifications of American 
flour, is there a great demand for that type of flour on the foreign 
markets? 

Mr. Kurtz. We do not know. I am not an expert on flour. |] 
have bought about a half billion pounds of flour in my day; so I know 
what | am buying, but what other people do | cannot tell you. Our 
whole basis of argument is that if flour were defined then the Govern- 
ment would have some means of knowing what was going out of the 
country. The figures that the Department of Agriculture issues as 
the total wheat they have exported are not correct because they are 
using a system that does not bring out the fact they are exporting 
domestically ground flour and not flour for export. 

Mr. MarsHaiui. How long has this program been going on for this 
\-F 481-D? 

Mr. KavurrMaN. | couldn’t tell vou the origin, but I know it is at 
least 30 vears. In that period it has been modified. 

Originally it was N-F-481. The D indicates there have been four 
modifications since its origin. Those modifications are relatively 
slight in reference to protein, et cetera. What it does do is detine 
flour of various tvpes, then everything else bevond that is residual and 
has a specification of its own, which are what we call the residual 
products. 

| have been down here with the Government for awhile, | would 
sav about 14 vears and I know that we used to use this specification 
when I was with the War Food Administration and when we shipped 
a great deal of food overseas. This was in existence then. I believe 
itis still D. IT am not too certain about that, but I think it was D 
then. 

Mr. Marsuati. Do you know of any instance where the foreign 

users of this flour have obje cted to it because of its quality? 
_ Mr. Kaurrman. It isn’t a matter of them objecting to use. May | 
it this way: We all know that all of wheat is edible. We know that 
even some of the middlings, as we call them, or red dog, or shorts, 
which in this country we call feed, make very desirable flour for certain 
people in foreign countries. They like it and frankly, it has much 
more nutrition. 

Our point lies, if I may add this, that if we define flour and pay a 
subsidy, fine. If we have what is distinctly another type of flour, 
which in this country we would not even call flour, there is nothing 
to stop developing the subsidy, which would equalize the payment 
for these—we hate to call it low grade, but we have to do it, equalize 
the low-grade flour at the price with the foreign. 
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There is nothing to prevent subsidies. They can be used to equalize 
domestic pric es with export so if I can make that distinction, all we 
are asking is they define flour and if they have some of these lower 
grades, they want to export, which might be very well, then OK, have 
a subsidy on that grade defined whic h will make that domestic price 
equal to the foreign. We do that in wheat, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. MarsHatut. What your feeling is, that it is difficult for the 
flour milling industry to mill the kind of wheat according to specifica- 
tions to be sure that you obtain an equal advantage in the subsidy 
rate. Is that the gist of what we are getting at? 

Mr. Kurtz. I would not think so. The problem is this: The sub- 
sidy is paid in identical amounts on every grade of flour regardless of 
its market value. The point of the subsidy, I believe, was to compete 
with other exporting nations but we buy a particular type of flour 
for which we pay about $4.50 a hundred on today’s market. If they 
export that, they get the same identical subsidy as if they were ex- 
porting a $7 or $8 flour and they do not need that to compete in the 
foreign markets. The use that it is being put to is this: In milling 
for American domestic use the mills will mill a patent flour which is 
the highest grade. Then they will sell the so-called clears or lower 
grades to other exporters who export that and get a full subsidy on it. 

That has not created one pound of the export of wheat. It is just 
a means of dumping domestic production. 

Mr. MarsHaty. We thank vou very much. 


Marcu 18, 1960. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND MARKETING SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


DONALD N. McDOWELL, DIRECTOR OF WISCONSIN STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PARKE BRINKLEY, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, VIRGINIA 


Mr. MarsHauu. The committee will come to order. We are very 
pleased to have before us Mr. Parke C. Brinkley, of the State of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. McDowell, appearing in behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation of the State Departments of Agriculture. 

We are glad to have your statement at this time. 

Mr. Brinkiey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men. We would like to do this in an informal manner if we might. 
We have no prepared statement. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. You may proceed in any way you wish. I might 
say that this committee sincerely appreciates the fine way in which 
you made your services available in the State of Virginia in order that 
we could have a better understanding of some of our hog problems 
We \ ere quite impressed with the inspection service that you were 
carrying on in Virginia. 

Mr. Brinxiey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauu. If you wish to make it, we would like to have you 
make a little comment about the success of that part of your program 
and how it is progressing. 
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Mr. Brinktey. We will be delighted to. We are very proud that 
you would come representing this committee and visit with us and 
see our work. I was telling Don, today, something about it. 

Gentlemen, I am chairman of the executive committee of the 
ene Association of State Departments of Agriculture by virtue 
of the fact that I am immediate past president “of that association 
and Don McDowell, here, is director of agriculture in Wisconsin and 
he preceded me in both offices immediately, so, needing some help 
down here today, I called Don and asked him if he would come down 
and visit with us. 

We would like to discuss several projects that we feel are tremen- 
dously important to the Nation’s agriculture. 

On yesterday, Dr. Bendix, the State veterinarian in Virginia, and 
representing the U.S. Live Stock Association, was before your com- 
mittee and made a presentation and we first of all want to say “Amen”’ 
to his statement. We helped in the preparation of it and were quite 
familiar with it, and agree completely with the statements that he 
made. 

We are also quite concerned about the TB in cattle in the United 
States, and particularly in the Great Lakes area. Presently, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has some $2 million appropriated to them 
for that work, but they are in the fortunate position, we think, of 
having the ability to use some brucellosis money on TB if an emer- 
gency arises, 

We think that a great deal of emphasis needs to be given this TB 
question and to follow it very closely. 

Thirdly, we would like to talk just a minute about the matched 
fund program of the marking work under your marketing work under 
your Research and Marketing Association. Frankly, I do not know 
why, none of us know why we haven’t been able to quite break the 
barrier on that particular line of work. 

We fear it might be some misunderstanding or some misconception 
or some falling down on our part, anyhow, that we have not been able 
to get that appropriation increased over the years and we feel that it 
isa terrifically important phase of our work and a terrifically important 
service to the Nation’s agriculture, to the Nation’s farmers and yet 
we have not quite been able to break through. I think the appro- 
priation is $1,195,000, roughly, now. There is, in round figures, 
about $244 million in the States for matching purposes for this and our 
national association, in its convention last October in Nashville, went 
on record very strongly asking us and directing the executive com- 
mittee—and I am here representing them and at their direction—to 
come in and ask you gentlemen for $555,000 additional dollars for 
that, an increase of that amount of money, half million of which 
would be for matched fund purposes and $55,000 for some technical 
assistance to the States in the way of manpower. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. If I might interrupt at this point, we appropriated 
in 1952, $520,850 and this fiscal year the request is for $1,195,000, so 
that in this period of time the Federal Government has for practical 
purposes doubled its allotment. 

Mr. Brinkey. Yes, sir, that is right; but that has not nearly kept 
pace with the demands from the State’s standpoint, nor as I under- 
stand it, with increase for the same type money with extension serv- 
ice, or experiment stations; whereas it 1s actually entirely different, the 
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work in the State departments of agriculture is more an action pro- 
gram, the studying of marketing problems and getting them solved, 

Maybe we had better not get into examples, but there are a great 
many examples whereby we have been able to take some of this money 
and do a great deal of almost immediate good. 

When I said “immediate,”’ | mean in the period of 2 or 3 or 4 years, 
to really remedy a situation. 

Then the fourth thing that we would like to discuss just very 
briefly with you I would rather Don discuss, because he is a little 
closer to it than Iam. I feel just as strongly about it, but he is right 
up there in the middle of the new problem and that is this livestock 
and plant quarantine inspection at the Great Lakes ports and St. 
Lawrence Seaway ports as well as the international ports that are 
coming into being. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. I might say at that point that this committee has 
been quite concerned about that problem up there. 

Mr. Brinkuey. We think it is a terrific problem. 

Mr. McDowe tt. I have a prepared statement along with Mr, 
Fletcher at 3 o’clock this afternoon. Maybe we should hold that 
one until then. 

Would the committee prefer? 

Mr. MarsHaLu. You may proceed whichever way you wish. If 
you would prefer having your statement put in the record, at this 


point, and then highlighting it, that would be all right. We will hold | 


it until then. 
STATEMENT OF MR. DONALD M. M’ DOWELL 


Mr. McDowe vt. I would like to make a statement supplementing | 


what Mr. Brinkley just made, on two phases, one on brucellosis. We | 


plan to put together the total program for brucellosis. We plan to| 


put together t the total program for brucellosis eradication. It isa 
very demonstrated fact that by putting these funds in adequate 
amount now, over a long period of time, we will save much money, 
both from the Federal budget and from State budgets by doing the 
job as it comes along. Iam sorry to refer back to our States, but the 
States of Minnesota and Wisconsin and many others went all out in 
the brucellosis-control program; put adequate funds in at one time; 
and we have been able to reduce our budgets way down at the present 
time and so, reemphasizing the need for these funds to come back up 
to carry it at about the $22 million figure, and the importance of that 
figure, over $20 million is to maintain the program at an adequate 


level rather than having to drop down in the program and coming Up. | 


It will take us an extra 10 years to achieve the same status that we | 


could make in the next 3 or 4 years if we had adequate funds to do it. 

The other comment is just to supplement what Mr. Brinkley said 
on the matched-fund program. In the early days of the matched 
fund program, back in 1952 when there was a $5,000-plus appropris- 
tion, States had a hard time absorbing even that amount because, 
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as you know, in State legislatures to get matching funds we have to 
anticipate several years ahead. It was a new program. This service 
program to the various marketing phases was new and it was for that 
reason that it took States that long to get their legislatures brought 
in with the State appropriations for mate hing. 

Those funds, as Mr. Brinkley pointed out, are adequate today to 
the extent of double what matched funds are available from the 
Federal. 

Mr. Brinxtey. Mr. Chairman, you are kind enough to refer to our 
program in Virginia on marketing. You asked me if | might comment 
alittle about that. I will say one thing to you that I think you would 
be interested in. The feeder pig sales of the graded pigs have been 
correlated now on a good many different lots and 79 percent of them 
have stood up as graded through slaughter by carcass grade. I was 
quite interested to see how the No. 2 and the No. 3 hogs were going 
tohold up. I figured that the No. 1 pigs would be all right, that we 
could grade them, but when we got into what was going to be No. 2’s 
and what was going to be No. 3’s I was frankly skeptical, but the 
correlation has been real good with them, too. If we call them No. 1, 
or No. 2, or No. 3 at 40 pounds in the feeder pig sale, and when we 
get to the carcass in the packinghouse, thev still hold up. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You feel that grading program, whether it be on 
pigs or lambs or feeder cattle has reflected back an increased farmer 
who is producing the better grade? 

Mr. Brinkuey. Yes, sir. It certainly has. We figure it is just as 
fundamental in livestock as it is in apples or potatoes or anything else. 

Mr. McDoweuu. Adding one more thing, if I may, that one of 
the important. parts of this matched fund program is that it is geared 
to immediate help to agriculture. It is definitely returning dollars 
and cents into the farmer’s pocketbook through some of the work 
that is being done and in most of the States where this work is done 
it is geared for immediate relief; much of it in pioneering and market 
news. I know in the Midwest in our feeder pig markets in Wisconsin, 
and I am sure it is with our other States in that area, the slaughter 
livestock we do not have a coordinated market news information. 
Our livestock industries in the Midwest are badly in need of it. 

We have been visiting about it lately and much room for improve- 
ment is needed. This matched fund program is one that has helped. 

Your program was based on the matched fund program in getting 
this started and possibly one many of us in the Midwest can learn 
from. This market information is made available to other States 
from this matched fund program. 

Mr. Marsuauv. Are there questions? 

Mr. Natcurer. No questions. 

Mr. Marswauy. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANprerseN. No questions. 

Mr. Marsnatu. We appreciate very much your coming before the 
committee. We are always interested in having you. 
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Marcu 18, 1960. soil 

Min: 

Sor, CONSERVATION SERVICE — 

WITNESS M 

ARTHUR L. DARSEY, CHIEF, CALIFORNIA STATE DIVISION oF " 
SOIL CONSERVATION that 
Mr. MarsnHa.u. At this time we are very, very pleased to hear from [| We ® 
Mr. Darsey, Chief of the State of California Division of Soil Conser. | ™ad 
vation Districts. Mr. Darsey has been before this committee before | "St: 
and has always given us a very fine statement concerning the ace- W 
tivities of the ‘Soil Conservation Service in Californi: a. State 
We will be glad to hear from you at this time. of yo 
Mr. Darsry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the | but t 
committee. It is a pleasure to be back with you today. & pu 
I would like to express the sincere appreciation of Mr. DeWitt | Pr! 
Nelson, Director of the Department of Natural Resources, the Cal-} It 
fornia State Soil Conservation Commission for this opportunity to} W®S | 
bring their thinking to you through me. the 
By way of parenthesis, Mr. Nelson is on Secretary Benson’s Ad- Th 
visory Committee on Soil and Water Conservation and is very in-} ® >! 
terested in this problem as we see it in California. | gentl 
In previous statements I have presented to you what we are doing} $190, 
in California in cooperation with the Soil Conservation Service inf Th 
this important program. I have stated to you before and I will state! "Se 
to you again that, although we are putting some money into this Las 
program, which we feel makes us a partner in this deal, the services | about 
that we are giving to soil conservation districts are not adequate. | S'V@ 
Another thing we are concerned about and would like to talk with) Pre: 
you about today is the critical need for speeding up land use capability | @™™ 
soil surveys, and of course we are concerned about the fact that the Eve 
present budget does not have a provision for appropriation for new} V® SU 
soil conservation districts. Wer 
We would like to say that in California this year we have an appro , a hi 
priation estimated at $590,000 for assistance to soil conservation dis |! Wes 
tricts and we would like to emphasize that we feel that this is a sub- |" No 
stantial appropriation on the part of the California Legislature and he " 
we feel that we are not amiss if we state that we are contributing this Ik a 
amount to this program that you are so interested in. Vv. ed 
The money that is appropriated to the Division of Soil Conserva- | * co 
tion allows us to employ 44 people. About half of these people ar | it is 
soil conservationists that are working with soil conservation districts 38 
They are assisting the districts in some of the nontechnical aspects of st 
this work. ire. 
May I say that as I go along, gentlemen, if you care to interrupt — ‘ 
me, that would be very fine. ] Wi; 
Half of our employees are working with the soil conservation dis- Een 
tricts, counseling, advising with them on such things as comprehensive tr ag 
watershed deve lopment, equipment m: :nagement: they assist in the but on 
preparation of reports and publications, soil conservation district ¥ we 
directors, as we call them, supervisors throughout the Nation need m cite 
some assistance on fiscal, legal procedures, and the likes of that. ao, 


Mr. Marsuatt. I think I might interrupt you to say that this com 
mittee has been a committee that has been ver vy much interested i? 
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) soil conservation work and watershed work and my colleague from 
| Minnesota, Congressman Andersen, is one of the authors of the original 
Watershed Act. 
Mr. Darsry. This is good. 
Mr. MarsHauu. I am saying that so you will know you are among 
friends here. 


OF} Mr. Darsey. Fine. Being among friends, we would like to say 

that this program is going fine in California. With this assistance, 
rom | We are putting into it and with the fine assistance this committee has 
ser. | made available to the Soil Conservation Service in California, and the 
fore | Test of the Nation, it is going fine. 


We would like to tell you one or more things we are doing at the 
State level. We are very proud of this, our first publication. None 
of you gentlemen are from an area where you have an alkali problem, 
the | but this is a serious problem in many parts of the country. This is 
a publication that will help a lot of farmers solve some of these 

Wig | Problems. au 
Jali} It is published by the State of California and the technical work 
was done by the Soil Conservation Service. We contribute half of 
the cost of the operation of a plant materials center in California. 
Aq-| The thing I think you will be interested in, in California we have 
a $100,000 “annual recurring appropriation. ‘This may startle you 
| gentlemen, that there is such a thing as a recurring appropriation of 
loing $100,000. , ote 
. his is used as grants to soil conservation districts for doing soil 
state| Couservation projects that just cannot seem to be done in other ways. 
this, , Last year the Soil Conservation Commission granted moneys to 
vices | about 15 soil conservation districts for doing a number of soil con- 
: servation projects. They did not qualify under ACP. They were 
with) Projects that a number of people were involved in and there was 
vility| Community benefit and, therefore, we thought in the State’s interest. 
t the) Even though the State of California has 44 people in this program, 
we still feel that there aren’t enough people in the soil conservation 
| program to do this job. Recently, we made a survey in California. 
pprv- We have attached it to the back of this statement. It indicates that 
, dis | ! We should have the people that are needed to do the job in California, 
sub- | 1! would be 181.4 additional people. 
and | , Now, let us talk about the rest of this country of ours. I attended 
this} he national meeting of the NASCD in Louisville in February. 1 
> talked to a lot of people there, from your own States and all over the 


a- 


new 


op Nation. 

erva- 

le an It is my considered opinion that this problem exists elsewhere. It 
ricts | S48t8 everywhere. This is not a problem peculiar to California. 


ots of We heard many people, friends of mine, people I have known a 
long time from other parts of the country, say that the Soil Conserva- 
rrupt! tin Service is doing a fine job, but they just aren’t doing enough of a 
1 dis} With respect to the soil surveys, not only do we feel that we need 
nsive| “ditional people to do the day- to- day job in soil conservation dis- 
n the tricts, of helping farmers get this soil conservation work on the ground, 
strict? but we talked to people in Louisville, we talked to people in Portland 
need] Months ago, and bom are faced with the same problem we are so 
concerned about in ( ‘alifornia, this spread of population. It is eating 
com | UP Some of our best agricultural land. It is pushing farmers up on 


ted Il 
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the steeper lands. It is pushing them onto alkali lands in Californig| 
and in the West. It is pushing them into hardpan soils where they 
have innumerable additional soil conservation problems. 

Now, if we had these surveys finished, these land use capability 
surveys finished, we believe the county planning groups and the city 
planning eroups and the State planning groups could in some way 
encourage people to get on the poorer soil for these additional 
developments. 

County pecple in California come to us and ask for a soil survey g 
they can make a plan and try to encourage industrial development on 
poorer soils. We do not have anything like a plan for them to go by 
in the way of soils. 

I brought today with me and you have in front of you a copy of 
map that shows the surveys that have been made in our Nation and 
it startles me to see how much yet remains to be done in your ow 
States, gentlemen, but particularly in the West. There are a lot of 
white spots on here. If there was some way to speed up these soil 
surveys that we would have land capability understanding of ow 
agricultural lands, we feel this would be of tremendous value. 

We have been saying that these surveys will be finished in 15 years 
but we have been saying this for a long time. 

We said we are concerned about this, but we would like to say in 
California we are doing a little something about this, not an awful lot, 
but we have an appropriation out there of $110,000 a vear and we ar} 
making a survey in the Division of Forestry in the Division of Natural| 
Resources. I show you a map that is not a real soils map because it 
is in mountainous country. | 

The purpose of this survey is to identifv the vegetation and correlate | 
it with the soil. This survey was made in cooperation or consultation} 
with the Soil Conservation Service, the university. They are trving 
to identify what tree will grow in what kind of soil. It is a survey 
that the Soil Conservation Service would not make in this detail 
because there is no real reason for them to do that, as they do not get 
into that detail. 

This is a very helpful thing. We are surveying about a half millior 
acres a year. There are 24 million acres to be done. This vear tht 
Division of Forestry is going before our legislature asking for add: 
tional funds. We merely po'nt tis out, that we are doing this part 
trying to help ourselves on this job. 

Now, the one thing that we have in California that you do not hav 
in the whole Nation is this business of new soil conservation districts 
This is the reel reason I came by to talk to you gentlemen. 

We are agin extremely sorry to s2e that there is no mention it 
the President’s budget for moneys for new soil conservation distriets 

Last year we talked to you gentlemen, and due to your efforts enl 
the support that you got from California people and others in e 
fornia, we were eble to hire 15 nog engainiad technicians to take care 0 
the 12 new districts that we got this year. Next year we expect t 
get 11 additional districts. 

We do not have enough help in soil conservation districts. If ® 
vet these 11 new districts in and heve to spread the present thit 
coverage to them, we are just worse off. 

In closing, you gave mea half hour today. You have a lot of thing 


on your mind. 
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I would like to submit my statement for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Without objection, that will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR L. DarskEy, CHIEF, CALIFORNIA STATE DIVISION OF 
Sort CONSERVATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Arthur L. Darsey, 
chief of the Division of Soil Conservation in the California Department of 
Natural Resources. I wish to express the sincere appreciation of Mr. DeWitt 
Nelson, director of the department of natural resources, the California State 
Soil Conservation Commission, as well as myself, for again giving me the oppor- 
tunity to meet with your committee. 

As chief of the division of soil conservation, I serve as secretary to the Cali- 
fornia State Soil Conservation Commission, composed of seven farmer members 
appointed by the Governor. This commission is responsible for the development 
of soil conservation policies within the State as well as for the guidance of the 
division. 

In previous presentations before you, I attempted to bring to your attention 
the problems and accomplishments in soil conservation as we see them in Cali- 
fornia. Today I would like to continue this same pattern as follows: 

First. Show you how California is cooperating with the Federal Government in 
this soil and water conservation job to the extent that it has become a true joint 
effort. 

Second. Point out that these combined efforts are still inadequate in view of 
the urgency of the need for technical assistance. 

Third. Call your attention to the critical need for speeding up land use ecapa- 
bility soil surveys. 

Fourth. Urge your assistance in providing appropriations for new soil conserva- 
tion districts. 

We in California who are engaged in soil and water conservation work believe 
that these above-mentioned problems still exist. My purpose, therefore, in 
requesting permission to appear before you is to bring you up to date on the prog- 
ress California has made in cooperation with the Federal Government in the soil 
and water conservation program, as well as call your attention again to the 
inadequacy of these combined efforts in filling the increasing need for technical 
assistance to soil conservation districts. 

To elaborate on my first point above, I would like to explain that the functions 
of the California Division of Soil Conservation, carrying out the policies of the 
State soil conservation commission, has at the State level objectives very similar 
to those of the Soil Conservation Service at the national level. These objectives 
are both coordinated and complementary so that there is no duplication or over- 
lapping of services. 

The 44 employees of the division work directly with the soil conservation 
districts. Approximately half of these people are assigned the responsibility of 
counseling and advising the 164 soil conservation districts in nontechnical matters 
that are not handled by the Soil Conservation Service. This work involves the 
developing of districtwide comprehensive plans for soil and water conservation, 
promoting cooperators’ interest in district programs, extending district boundaries, 
encouraging the adoption of complete watershed development plans as needed, 
securing cooperation of other agencies, developing practical equipment manage- 
ment, preparing reports and publications, explaining fiscal procedure and 
assisting with other nontechnical problems of the soil conservation districts. 
The remainder of the division’s employees are involved in watershed reconnais- 
sance studies and the preparation of work plans in cooperation with the Soil 
Conservation Service under Public Law 566. 

California is furnishing $35,000 annually as matching funds for support of the 
Soil Conservation Service’s plant materials center at Pleasanton, Calif. We have 
jointly published a bulletin reporting on some of the work accomplished with 
combined funds at this plant materials center. This bulletin, the yellow-backed 
folder you have in front of you entitled “Grasses, Legumes, and Cultural Methods 
for Improving Pasture Production and Aiding Conservation on Saline-Alkali 
Land,”’ is currently being distributed to all interested in this type of work. 

The State soil conservation commission, from an annual appropriation of 
$100,000, continues to make grants to soil conservation districts for small investi- 
gation, demonstration, planning, and construction projects. 
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To summarize, the State of California’s actual and proposed financial cooper. 
tion on the soil conservation program for the 4-year period 1958 through 1961 j 
as follows: 


oes (sonal) 2g ool cen ok $238, 730 | 1960 (estimated).......-__-- $590, 508 
1069 feeiial)......<.<..<.. 486, 038 | 1961 (proposed)_.....------ 625, 91) 


With respect to my second point, despite the contributions made by the Stat 
in taking over the major portion of the nontechnical phases of assistance on the 
soil conservation program, these combined Federal-State efforts are still inadequate 
to supply the technical assistance needed by the districts. New districts continy 
being formed in California, and inclusions of land to older districts are bein 
made in order to keep them in an active status. In other words, our programs 
accelerating at the same rate as it has for the past several years. A recent survey 
has been made showing that California’s needs to adequately service soil conserva. 
tion districts call for the equivalent of an additional 181.4 man-years of technica 
personnel. A copy of this summary is attached. 

From conversations with soil conservation people that visit California and 
with Californians who go to other parts of the country, we find that the problem 
of a shortage of adequate help is nationwide. All report that the Soil Conservation 
Service is going a good job but that there is just not enough manpower to move a 
fast as the program demands. 

With respect to my third item not only is there a great need for additionad 
Soil Conservation Service technicians to carry out the day-to-day work with 
farmers in soil conservation districts but there is a critical need for completion 
of land use capability soil surveys. Attached is a map showing completed soil 
surveys as of January 1, 1957, from which it is seen the magnitude of work that 
yet needs to be done in order to complete this important information upon which 
all soil conservation work is based. 

Nationally, we continue to say that the soil survey job will be finished in 15 
years. This has been the objective for some time. At the present rate, however, 
the making of soil surveys and publishing of soil conservation land use capability | 
maps will take much longer than 15 years. Actually, we need these surveys now 
in order to fill the need for farm and ranch planning and particularly to have this | 
information available to help county and State planners to cope with the problems 
arising with the tremendous nationwide increase in population. This committee, 
of course, is thoroughly aware of the urban-spread problem common to the Nation. 
The increase in population has, as you know, resulted in a large increase of airports, 
highways, offices, industrial plants, stores, and subdivisions for homes. In 
California, as in many places throughout the Nation, some of our best agricultural 
land has been used in taking care of the needs for this growing population. In 
order to properly advise on the best use of land for urbanization and agriculture, 
there is a great need to have statewide land use capability maps available as soon 
as possible. 

California is doing something in this line. The division of forestry of the 
department of natural resources is involved in making soil vegetative surveys. 
I have handed you a report on this work and a sample of one of the surveys 
printed. This survey is an inventory of the soils and vegetation of foothill and 
mountainous lands of the State and provides basic information for management 
decisions in the use of these lands for timber, water, forage, or other purposes. 

Since its initiation in 1947, a total of 4,853,000 acres of privately owned land 
has been inventoried by this soil-vegetation survey. There remains, however, 
24 million acres yet to be done. 

This cooperative soil vegetation survey has been completed in accordance 
with technical standards practiced by the Soil Conservation Service in the national 
soil survey, so that these findings can be readily incorporated with and made 
part of the overall national program. All work has been coordinated with soil 
surveys of the University of California and Soil Conservation Service, so as t0 
avoid duplication of the effort or area surveyed. 

Now to the fourth and final point mentioned in my opening remarks. In the 
last 2 years, this committee was instrumental in increasing the appropriations 
for the Soil Conservation Service to assure some additional technicians, as wel 
as to provide technical assistance to new districts being formed. 

We are extremely grateful for this increased appropriation which allowed the 
hiring of 15 additional Soil Conservation Service technicians in our State during 
the current fiscal year. These new technicians will be able to take care of the 12 
new soil conservation districts that we expect to be formed by June 30. However, 
with the increased assistance from the State in the formation of new soil conservé 
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tion districts, we feel that in the next fiscal year California will see an additional 

dei al 11 districts formed, bringing our total number of such districts to 181. 
961 is We are alarmed to find that no additional funds are included in the 1961 budget 
estimate to permit the assignment of Soil Conservation Service technicians to 
0, 503). +newly formed districts. It is very important to California that additional funds 
5, 91{ again be included in the Soil Conservation Service appropriation for these districts. 
g If funds are not provided for additional personnel, either new districts will not 
tate) receive technical assistance, or it will be necessary to transfer Soil Conservation 
mn. the Service technicians from existing districts, thus spreading the already thin coverage 
quate) even further and making their workload yet even more difficult. We believe this 
vinuef will be a great deterrent to the soil and water conservation program in California, 
beim} 4: well as in all those States not completely covered by soil conservation districts. 


ram is We urge you to recommend funds again for new soil conservation districts for 
urver! the next fiscal year. 

seh In closing I would like to say that I am sure all people in California interested 
hnica in this important soil and water conservation program would join with me in 


,| conveying their appreciation for the excellent assistance the Soil Conservation 
4 80¢} Service has given to our State through the resources your committee has been 
oblen instrumental in providing. I hope I have made it clear to you that this appre- 
vation} ciation is being expressed through California’s appropriations currently being 
ves) made to further the work of this all-important soil and water conservation 
program. 






































a Thank you very much for this opportunity of appearing before you. 
rps Summary—A dditional personnel needs in man-years, California, 1960 
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lture, ‘Includes both conservation aids and engineering aids. This figure not included in either total for con- 
soon | rvation aids or engineering aids. 
f the Mr. Darsry. I am being somewhat repetitious, but I do want you 


vey. | to know that we in California appreciate very much your feeling about 
poy this important program. 
ment We in California feel that this is a national problem. We feel we 
noses. | Cannot go to Don Williams and ask him for more help. We would 
land} be asking for more than our share. 
ee We are wondering, though, why the Soil Conservation Service 
jane » ®Ppropriation continues to be almost static in a time when the need 
ios | for agricultural land is getting greater. 1 say this, notwithstanding 
made} the fact that we do have a serious surplus problem—— 
7 Mr. AnpErsEN. Mr. Darsey, you have been telling the subecom- 
mittee something that we have heard from several different groups 
n the} lately, and I agree entirely with you. I cannot understand why the 
tions | budget is brought before us as it is in relation to technical assistance 
well! under soil conservation operations. I think it is a very shortsighted 
d the} Point of view. 
uring You might recall that some years back I suggested to this subcom- 
he 2) mittee that we should increase soil conservation operations by at least 
th $5 million a year as a regular thing until we reached the point where 
we felt that we had sufficient technical assistance all over the United 
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States to do a good job. It does make it very hard for this subcom. 
mittee, when we are presented with a proposed budget that scarcely 
keeps operations at the level of the preceding fiscal year, let alone any 
increase. 

[ want you to know we are very much in agreement with you. [am 
sure it is the intent of this subcommittee to do everything we can on 
this. 

Mr. Darsry. Off the record if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsuat.t. Yes. 

(Discussian off the record.) 

Mr. Marsuat. Is there anything further which you would like to 
add? 

Mr. Darsry. No, sir; except I do appreciate very much, and the 
people in California and I think throughout the Nation, your attitude 
in this matter and your understanding of this matter. 

I would like to say in closing that if you are ever out in California, 
please come by Sacramento and say hello to us. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, would you yield to me at that point? 

Mr. MarsuHa.. Yes. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Darsey, I just want to thank you for your fine 
statement, and when you go back to California, tell your people that 
yo: heard one fellow say that you always make a fine impression on this 
committee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Darsey, you may also say for me on the record | 
to your people back in California that we find it very helpful for you te 
come here and sort of back up what we feel is morally right on this) 
question. We need a little backing up, otherwise we begin to wonder 
whether we as members of the subcommittee are right or wrong. — | 

Mr. Darsey. Mr. Andersen has a point, does he not? 

Mr. MarsHatit. We thank you very much for coming before the 
committee, Mr. Darsey, and for the fine material that you have 
presented. 

Mr. Darsry. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Fripay, Marcu 18, 1960. 


RESEARCH ON MuttTipLe AGRICULTURAL Uses oF LIQUIFIED 
PETROLEUM GAS 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM D. JOHNSON, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT OF THE KENTUCE! 
LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS ASSOCIATION 

IRVIN F. ETSCORN, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, KENTUCKY LIQUE- 
FIED PETROLEUM GAS ASSOCIATION 

MISS FRANCES L. HOLLIDAY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, KENTUCKY! 
LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS ASSOCIATION 

PAUL BAUER, COORDINATING CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES AW) 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE BIG THREE GAS CO., LOUISVILLE 
KY. 

MRS. WILLIAM D. JOHNSON 


Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like 
to present these good people to the committee at this time. 
Mr. MarsHaLu. We would be glad to have you do that. 
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Mr. Narcuer. We have with us Miss Frances L. Holliday, the 
executive secretary of the Kentucky Liquified Petroleum Gas Asso- 
ciation. Miss Holliday is from the eastern section of Kentucky and 
her office is at Tateville, Ky. 

We have with us also as the spokesman of this group Mr. William 
Johnson, of Franklin, Ky., who is from the fine Second Congressional 
District. He is accompanied by his lovely wife. We also have with 
us Mr. Irvin F. Etscorn, second vice president of the Kentucky 
Liquified Petroleum Gas Association of Louisville, Ky., and Mr. 
Paul Bauer, coordinating chairman of committees and general manager 
of the Big Three Gas Co., Louisville, Ky. 

As I understand, with your permission, Mr. William Johnson will 
be the spokesman. 

Mr. MarsHautui. We would be glad to hear from Mr. Johnson at 
this time. I might say that as far as we are concerned, we feel real 
privileged to have on this committee our colleague from Kentucky, 
Congressman Natcher. He is one of the most respected Members of 
the House and he certainly is a real friend of the people not only of 
Kentucky but of the entire United States. 

Miss Houuipay. We, in Kentucky, are very proud of Congressman 
Natcher and think that he does an excellent job. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. I might say that I think you people should be 
proud of Bill Natcher. We are happy to have him on this subcom- 
mittee, and we are justifiably proud of the great job he does. 

Mr. Jounson. We respect the compliments of you gentlemen in 
talking of our Representative that way. We think the same of him, 
as you know. 

Mr. Narcuer. I want to thank my colleagues. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Johnson, before you proceed, I believe you 
have some exhibits which you want to leave with the committee, not 
as a matter for the record, but as a matter of filing them with the 
committee, which contain certain information? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; and also the project which you will not go into, 
as well as this information. 

Mr. MarsHaL_. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. 
Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF MR, WILLIAM D. JOHNSON 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William D. Johnson. I am first vice president of the Ken- 
tucky Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, and own and operate 
the Red Devil Butane Gas Co. in Franklin, Ky. The persons with 
me are Irvin F. Etscorn, second vice president, Kentucky Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas Association, owner and operator of the Big Three Gas 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Miss Frances L. Holliday, executive secretary, 
Kentucky Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, and partner in Nead 
& Holliday Liquefied Petroleum Gas Service, Tateville, Ky.; and Paul 
Bauer, coordinating chairman of committees and general manager of 
the Big Three Gas Co., Louisville; and my wife. 

The Kentucky Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association represents 500 
established businesses and through them we represent approximately 
250,000 rural customers. This pattern is repeated in each State of 
the Nation. 

We feel our problem before you good people is a national problem 
and that there will be a national value to come from it. 
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We recognize that, to service these rural customers with maximum 
efficiency in utilization of this energy which we are preview, are 
badly in need of the advice and assistance of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

We appreciate very much your providing time for us to meet with 
you to discuss the place of liquefied petroleum gas in an agricultural 
research program. 

Liquefied petroleum gas, as a source of energy, has wide and ver- 
satile usage in both farming and industry. The Office of Civil De- 
fense uses us quite a bit in its programs. Tt has been proven to fur- 
nish a service that is reliable even in times of emergency and storm; 
and provides the quality of portability which is so beneficial to widely 
dispersed farm activities. 

For example, during the past season, corn in our area was dried 
using liquefied petroleum gas as the source of energy, with the mois- 
ture content being lowered 17 percent from 35 to 18 at a cost of 2 
cents per bushel for the fuel. Research is the missing link in making 
greater economical use of this source of energy. Research on multiple 
agricultural uses of liquefied petroleum gas would be directed at 

reducing the cost of production of agricultur al products, with the 
end result being a greater profit -ratio to the farmer without causing 
an additional inflationary rise to the consumer. 

With the growing trend to industrial utilization of agricultural 
sroducts, production cost must be lowered to compete, and obviously 
aoa! production costs will help our farm people compete more effec- 
tively in foreign markets. We feel there are so many ways, if we 
only knew the answer, that we could help produce these products, 
such as tobacco for one thing, and compete with foreign imports and 
make our exports greater. 

Presently, among the more progressive farmers of our State, liq- 
uefied petroleum gas is being used to flame-cultivate corn, soybeans, 
and tobacco. Flame cultivation reduces the possibility of harmful 
residue and should be considered and investigated as a means of pro- 
viding a high degree of freedom from harmful ingredients in farm 
products, which has been brought to public attention in recent months. 

Kentucky farmers using flame cultivation in the control of weeds 
in field crops have reported an average cost of 60 cents an acre per 
season. These figures we gave you involve in no way research. It 
is just our using the product from two individual dealers and we are 
interested in knowing more and more, and grasping for more informa- 
tion, as well as the farmer. These are just figures that we have had 
in various cases with which some of the dealers have had contact. 

This system of weed control seems to have great potential since it 
eliminates the laborious task of hoeing, does not damage the plant 
roots as normal plowing does. 

In Kentucky, and I am sure in other States, farmers are asking 
questions and seeking more information on the use of flame methods 
of controlling weeds in cultivated crops. Sufficient data is not now 
available to show how and when to flame the various crops in order 
to control the various types of weeds. We hit and miss on this right 
at the present time to see what we can do. It is this information 
that we hope can become available as the result of further research. 

Since weed control is a universal farm problem having a major 
effect on time and energy required to produce as well as the cost of that 
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crop to the consumer, such a basic research project on field crops 
should be started, and as quickly as possible. 

Another important area 1s tobacco curing. As presently practiced, 
many man-hours are used and much energy wasted in placingYof 
tobacco in high barns, using heat in these spacious barns and removin 
itfrom these barns. There is good possibility that much of this labor 
and energy could be saved through fundamental research on the 
nature of the physical, biological, and chemical changes taking place 
during the curing of tobacco. 

Present knowledge of the changes taking place during the tobacco 
cure indicate that effective control (including control of heat, moisture, 
air velocity, and possibilities of substituting inert gases to control the 
rate of chemical action during the cure) can regulate chemical and 
biological changes over a wide range. I am informed that if this 
information were known, it would be possible to intelligently predict 
and develop new methods and processes for handling and curing 
tobacco which would have good possibility of circumventing some of 
the present operations. Changing the practice of tobacco curing from 
an art to a science would most likely result in supplanting the present 
unpredictable and uncontrolled care and high manual labor costs with 
a cure that can be effectively controlled at less cost. 

We found this year, being an extremely wet fall, that the use of gas 
in curing tobacco was the most inexpensive means that the farmers in 
our area had found. Yet, there are so many things we do not know 
that if we did know, it would certainly change the curing of tobacco 
tremendously, and will also help the price of good, cured tobacco. 
This year there was a difference of about $1,500 a hundred in our 
area, 

We of the Kentucky LP Gas Association believe in this program 
so strongly that we have contributed over $8,000 worth of equipment 
to the agricultural engineering department at the University of 
Kentucky for use in research. In order to bear a part of the expense, 
we are willing to continue to contribute for agricultural research. 
The equipment and fuel are available for use at the present time, and 
we shall continue to support to the maximum of our capabilities this 
agricultural research program. We sincerely believe that research 
such as advocated here would pay big dividends to farm people. 

We respectfully request that you consider furnishing funds for such 
research in order that the Agricultural Research Service and the 
various agricultural experiment stations may undertake these investi- 
gations. I have prepared materials discussing our proposal in detail 
including a suggested budget, and hope that they can be included in 
the record of this hearing and considered by the subcommittee. 

We thank you for giving us the time to present these views to the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Without objection, the material to which you 
referred in your statement will be placed into the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Enercy Uses In AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture is the largest single industry in the Nation. Large quantities of 
energy are used by the agricultural industry in production, harvesting, handling, 
and processing of agricultural products. Forms of energy available to the farm 
include human and animal energy; fuel for tractors and motors; heat for residences, 
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animal structures (particularly brooding), drying or curing farm products, burning 
unwanted plants; light for the farmhouse and farmstead; power for numerous 
applications such as elevators, feed grinders, refrigeration, etc. Substituting 
other forms of energy for human and animal muscle is one of the most significant 
developrents in agriculture during the recent decades. There exist a vast 
potential in reducing the cost of agricultural products by improving the efficiency 
of energy use in agriculture. 

Improvements in farm production efficiency and the resulting lower cost of 
production and lower price of these products on American and foreign markets 
have Froad implications. Improvements in farm production efficiency benefits 
not only the farmer but also the consumer who receives these products at lower 
prices. Some farm commodities are presently not in a position to compete on 
foreign markets. Improvements in efficiency are necessary to hold a competitive 
foreign market, to gain new foreign markets and to improve the competitive 
position for possible industrial use of our farm products. Operational efficiency, 
in other words, is essential to an expanding agricultural and industrial economy, 

In recent years a new source of energy, liquefied petroleum gas, has Feen made 
available in large cuantities Fy our growing petroleum industry. Large cuantities 
of licuefed petroleum gas are available through small liquefied petroleum gas 
businesses all over the Nation. 

For example, in Kentucky there are over 500 liouefed petroleum gas businesses 
with many storage depots from which gas can te readily obtained and distributed 
to anyone of the thousands of Kentucky farms for immediate use. 

Although this use is a recognized possibility, a relatively small usage is being 
made due to the lack of knowledge on economical application to farm operations, 
For farm uses this form of energy has a distinct advantage in being portable to 
remote locations at negligible expense. 

Some of the more promising uses appear to be heating for homes, shops, poultry 
and pig brooders, cooking, crop drying and curing, small engine applications, 
particularly on isolated jobs, and flame cultivation (burning unwanted weeds and 
grass in row crops). 

The vast potential in developing efficient use of a large natural resource like 
liquefied petroleum gas is illustrated by the following facts. 

Liquefied petroleum gas is relatively low in cost and easily controlled for auto- 
matic operation which fits modern agriculture’s trend toward use of less labor in 
agricultural production and processing. The need is to develop efficient means 
of applying this fuel to agricultural operations. 

For instance, presently conceived poultry brooders are very wasteful of fuel and 
ineffeient. Improved designs would save millions of dollars in the thousands of 
large brooding operations in the poultry industry. 

Small portable engines operated on the clean burning liquefied petroleum gas 
fuel should have longer life and less maintenance cost and greater reliability. It 
is already known that liouefied petroleum gas engines do have significantly less 
maintenance and increased life than engines using other fuels. Maintenance is 4 
major problem in small engine operation and if such engines could be made reliable 
the use of these engines for such applications as chain saws would be greatly 
enhanced. 

Many worthy research projects of national interest involving possible use of 
liquefied petroleum gas could be discussed. To further illustrate the opportunities 
two projects of widespread interest are the use of energy for producing burley 
tobacco and destroying unwanted weeds. 


TOBACCO HANDLING AND CURING 


Today the burley tobacco farmer moves the entire stalk of tobacco into tall 
barns where it is hung from tiers for curing. Curing progresses slowly by chemical 
changes as the plant dies and loses its moisture. 

During periods of excessive atmospheric moisture, heat is often provided, by 
coke or liquefied petroleum gas. 

After curing, the farmer delays his operation an indefinite period of time until 
suitable damp weather causes the tobacco to absorb enuogh moisture to prevent 
damage during handling. The tobacco is then removed and packed in a stack 
near the stripping room where the leaves are removed, graded and prepared fot 
market. 

This system of operation provides very limited control over the environment 
during the tobacco cure; it is wasteful of the energy applied in the form of heat m 
the large open type barn; but more important it is exceedingly wasteful of human 
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energy and time used to move the tobacco into and from the house, adjusting 
ventilators, and the tedious task of handling each tobacco leaf. There seems to be 
tremendous potential for improving this system through basic research. 

Of first importance, an objective for evaluating tobacco quality needs to be 
developed. The evaluation of quality would include reflection, absorption, and 
transmittance of electromagnetic energy from the infrared through light and short 
wave length rays as well as chemical analysis and measurements of resistance, 
moisture content, ete. 

Such elusive criteria as taste and aroma can surely be related to basic physical 
and chemical characteristics of the leaf. Establishment of fundamental objective 
criteria for measuring equality would be an invaluable aid in marketing tobacco 
and evaluating tobacco research. 

Secondly, the physical, biological, and chemical changes taking place during 
the cure should be carefully established under controlled conditions for burley 
tobacco. If this information were known, it would surely be possible to develop a 
method using a different environment to produce essentially the same product by 
curing the leaves off the stalk, by shredding the leaves and stalk directly in the 
field or by other methods which would be apparent if this basic data were 
established. 

The potential improvements in field chopping tobacco is easily visualized when 
one realizes that air can be moved through a homogeneous mass, such as chopped 
plants, rather uniformly. Effective energy application, including control of heat, 
moisture, air velocity and possibilities of substituing inert gases to control the 
rate of chemical action, can regulate chemical and biological changes over a wide 
yange. It is clear, however, that systems of control cannot be intelligently pre- 
dicted until the processes of tobacco curing are known, 


WEED CONTROL 


Annual weeds which propagate themselves from seeds and perennial weeds 
which propagate themselves from rootstocks are pests which constantly plague 
the producer of agricultural crops. It has been estimated that approximately 
20 percent of the total production costs for certain agricultural crops is expended 
in controlling these pests. This estimated cost is based on the traditional control 
methods of mechanical cultivation and hand hoeing. 

The efforts of many research workers in the area of weed control have yielded 
information on three particular control measures, (1) mechanical, (2) chemical, 
and (3) flame. The work has also shown that a combination of these control 
measures results in better weed control than does any one control measure used 
alone. 

Research relating weed control measures to Kentucky crops and conditions as 
well as development of machines and methods for applying these control measures 
is needed. 

The flame as a weed control measure is attractive because it does not damage 
the root system of the growing crop and eliminates the danger of residual effect 
on succeeding crops. 

Basic research is needed to determine the relationships between flame intensity 
and the physical characteristics of weed and crops. This research will establish 
the optimum flame temperature, flame pattern, and time of application of the 
flame to selectively kill the weeds without damage to the crop. 


SUMMARY 


The opportunities for use of LP gas on farms are of national interest and value 
and should be approached at a centrally located research institution. Kentucky 
has the advantage of a variety of farming situations from flat land to rolling and 
hilleountry. Many soil types, crop and livestock farming exist. The University 
of Kentucky has resources in land and library facilities for agricultural engineers 
to perform the necessary work. The LP gas industry in the State have proven 
their interest by supplying the university with an LP gas laboratory equipped 
for supplying gas for tractors, heating, equipment testing, etc. 

The agricultural engineering building has adequate office and laboratory space 
for research endeavors. Funds are urgently needed to begin work on the poten- 
tial uses of LP gas in the agricultural industry. The USDA should also be 
interested in these regional and national opportunities. If so, there is justification 
for development of a strong cooperative research program involving the LP gas 
industry, USDA and the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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FUNDS 


As a start on these important opportunities of energy application the tobacco 
and weed problems appear most urgent. The following budget would be neces- 
sary to make progress in these areas. With the equipment available on these 
projects, other opportunities (poultry brooding, etc.) could be explored with 
limited funds: 


Tobacco handling and curing (duration, 10 years): 
Initial nonrecurring expenses: 


SRNR, Se ee hd en oan e S $8, 000. 00 
PICWR I INR ACERT AOE ROR oo Se ee 18, 000. 00 
Vehicle aie po ese eo faethe em ol aoe ace eee cael 2, 000. 00 
Farm equipment, Wa ei argh ti aes cle Saal 16, 000. 00 

EINE tn. Rtas Oe eae eS Se ee 44, 000 00 


Annual expenses: 
Personnel: 


1 agricultural engineer______-_--- SI ao Neel OR ne 9, 500. 00 
ii mragnirel GUOINeer. oo. oo eee ocees abs 7, 500. 00 
1 biochemist pe Sh it Si Lei Ae ee i nna Ou 8, 000. 00 
iy er ee 8 cet CEC eee ee 9, 000. 00 

Total. ... SP II SS ra age oa he tors eg a og 34, 000. 00 


Operating expenses: 





Supplies_ ee Sea a il a oe ahd Se A ON ates 15, 000. 00 
Transportation epeeidae eee ae in Se eee eines 2, 000. 00 
TRA TAU oon eae en ee 2, 500. 00 
Labor-_---.- BO | ER ) Ea eae Gia cocoa ee 4, 500. 00 
Total__-_.. eas ihe he sie Rok ithaca Eee 24, 000. 00 
MT ORS 8 te Se ee ee ec aee “102, 000. 00 


Weed control (duration, 10 years): 
Initial nonrecurring expenses: 


en eee cake Show eemaeewus __ 10, 000. 00 
SUMREMNIURNIIIREL oR 0 2c eRe. At on yc ee de ea sige eg We a 3, 000. 00 
Shop equipment-_- ate ee ee NS che ps teats en , 000, 00 
WIENS Stet ee ee ee ee BV eee pee eeeeeene 2) 000. 00 

ee ees ee ee eee ae “16, “500. 1. 00 


Annual expenses: 
Personnel: 


Teenomarr =. 8 eos: le edogte C8 Dal eti oh tee ge 8, 000. 00 
DINONSIIINNG ek ne rt eee SE oe ee at fee 5, 000. 00 
Wimeieeo: i adhe 4 wey seine See Te hee 13, 000. 00 


——— 


Operating expenses: 
12, 000. 00 











EEE EL OR OT OE 
Pc aa Jab aan ena ee 1, 000. 00 
I RS san is craton wea 800. 00 
Tractor and equipment lease__- - ---- 6 ae OO ‘ 1, 000. 00 | 
SERIE oe re eee ee ee ak ee eae) CR oe, 2, 000. 00 
ter eee ek i ea te ee a 16, 800. 00 
ats Oe ONTO oS en Sy oe are ee 46, 300. 00 
See SOREL BOE DONE So i ox centecnsuehinsatweeee 148, 300. 00 
RN Ne icacmanunddnaen tae 87, 800. 00 
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Kentucky LP Gas AssociraTION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Tateville, Ky., April 11, 1959. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Kentucky LP Gas Association has consistently recognized the 
benefits that flow from research in the field of improved and new uses of liquefied 
petroleum gas; and 

Whereas the association has contributed money, materials, labor and services 
in conjunction with the limited research program in this field undertaken by the 
College of Agriculture of the University of Kentucky; and 

Whereas the association is convinced that a research program of magnitude 
beyond its own capacity is required and is in the national interest; and 

Whereas the association has considered numerous suggestions and has evalu- 
ated their potential merit and decided upon a program: Now, Therefore, Be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the association in formal meeting, That it 
go on record as approving a program of basic research in the field of liquefied 
petroleum gas encompassing (1) an improved program of tobacco handling and 
curing through the use of LP gas, and (2) a program of weed control utilizing 
mechanical, chemical and flame techniques; and be it further 

Resolved, That the board request the Congress of the United States through its 
appropriations committees to appropriate such funds as are necessary to establish 
a strong cooperative research program involving the liquefied petroleum gas 
industry, the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station; and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive secretary of the association is instructed to com- 
municate with the Kentucky congressional delegation to make known the views 
of the board in this connection and that she send copies of this resolution to each 
member of the congressional delegation and to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Adopted by the board of directors on April 11, 1959, in meeting at Paducah, Ky. 

Frances L. Hoiuipay, Executive Secretary. 


REQUEST FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR Basic RESEARCH ON LP Gas IN AGRICULTURE 
ON BEHALF OF THE KeEntTUucKY LP Gas AssocriaTION May 1959 


Kentucky LP gas operations, as has the national industry which showed a 
growth of 29,000 to 1 from 1922 to 1956, have increased from 1 in 1925 to more 
than 500 in 1959, and are located in every rural section of the Commonwealth, 
serving agriculture, industry, and domestic markets of Kentucky. ‘They are 
supplied by the voluminous network of transmission lines, railroad, highway, 
and water facilities available to the Commonwealth and serve 284,000 customers 
with LP gas. 

LP gas dealers (small, independent businessmen, which the majority of Ken- 
tucky LP gas operators are) have close contact with their customers because of 
the manner of delivery of LP gas as a fuel, so they have learned that they must 
“stand back of’’ any equipment or appliance which they sell or service. 

Individuals, local and State groups, through the Kentucky LP Gas Associa- 
tion, have given of their time and their money to assist with experiments and 
with the application of LP gas. They will continue to give such aid, but realize 
that the aid they are financially, and educationally able to give falls far short of 
the basic research work which is needed on agricultural problems in order to 
determine the better uses for our energy-producing fuel—liquefied petroleum gas. 

Recognizing that the LP gas industry in Kentucky, and its allied suppliers 
and manufacturers, cannot supply all the research and the valuable reporting of 
same that is needed to insure Kentuckians the full use of LP gas and LP gas 
equipment, they confess that they need the aid of governmental agencies in 
testing fairly, with unbiased minds, and reporting with the same fairness. 

Kentucky is ideal for the location of such basic research in LP gas for these 

reasons: 
_l. Kentucky LP gas operators are banded together in a very active organiza- 
ton—the Kentucky Liquefied Gas Petroleum Association, which is organized to 
cooperate with research agencies, having already demonstrated its ability to 
meet the needs of research in its cooperation over a period of 12 years with the 
College of Agriculture, University of Kentucky. 

This has culminated in the installation of the first LP gas laboratory in an 
agricultural engineering department, which laboratory is a gift from the Kentucky 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association to the College of Agriculture, University of 
Kentucky. 
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2. Kentucky LP gas industry works under safety regulations promulg: ated by 
the department of publie safety, with an LP gas bureau under a merit system, 
with schooled service personnel who are trained and examined by the bureau 

3. Kentucky is a State with a diversified type of soil, agricultural unit, and 
problem for the depressed areas of eastern Kentucky to the fertile acres of th 
Ohio and Mississippi River bottoms—not forgetting the suburban areas in an 
near the larger cities. 

The Agricultural Engineering Department, College of Agriculture, Univer 

sity of Kentucky, has gained firsthand knowledge of LP gas through its work o; 
the University of Kentucky Experiment Farm and its contacts with Kentuck 
farmers now using LP gas in myriad ways. 
Secause of the respect which we hold for the University of Kentucky’s Colle 

of Agriculture, and for the agricultural engineering department in particular, we 
have sought the guidance of their people in selecting and outlining projects on 
Energy U ses in Agriculture.’ 

For these projects we earnestly pray your consideration, your assistance, an 
your promotion. 

Mr. Jonnson. We thank you for this time. If there are any ques 
tions, we would entertain any question that any member of the com- 
mittee might like to ask of any of us. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We thank you for a fine statement and for calling 
this matter to our attention. 

Mr. Narcuer. I want to thank you for your fine statement and 
say to you and Miss Holliday, and to your other folks present at this 
time, that we certainly appreciate your appearance before our com- 
mittee. 

Miss Hoturpay. May I ask the committee to consider this extra 
material on how widespread is our need and how widespread is our 
service and that this particular one in our own State is the pattem 
of our bulk depots. They are well distributed. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We will be glad to have that. Unfortunately, our 
facilities are such that we are not able to reproduce it for the purpose 
of the record. So, any comment you may make about it such as for 
the purposes of identification would be helpful. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, we could include this “Energy Uses 

1 Agriculture.” 

Miss Houtuipay. We would like very much to have you include the 
duplicated material and the printed material and the ‘Energy Uses in 
Agriculture,’ because it goes deeper into the projects that have been 
set up and the projects which we need. I would like to call attention 
to the fact that the money we are asking for, gentlemen, is not for 
equipment that we could sell or get anything out of. The money we 
are asking for is for agric ultural engineering and chemists to do re- 
search work and help us to know what to do ‘for the farmers and their 
consumers whom we serve. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment this group 00 


having their material very well in order. It has been very well pre- 


sented. 
Mr. Jounson. Thank you. We thank you gentlemen very, very 
much and it is nice to have seen all of you. 
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Fripay, Marca 18, 1960. 


PLANT QUARANTINE AND Pest CoNnTROL 


WITNESSES 


DONALD FLETCHER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, RUST PREVENTION 
ASSOCIATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

DONALD N. McDOWELL, DIRECTOR OF THE WISCONSIN STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

JOHN W. BARINGER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL PLANT BOARD, CO- 
LUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. MarsHatu. The committee will be very pleased at this time 
to hear from Mr. Donald Fletcher, the executive secretary of the 
Rust Prevention Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Fletcher, will you please proceed with your statement and 
introduce for the purposes of the record the gentlemen you have with 
you. 

You may proceed in any way you wish. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say for the record 
that I always consider the appearance before this subcommittee of 
Mr. Don Fletcher and his group one of the highlights of our hearings. 
Mr. Fletcher is well-versed in the information that he brings to the 
subcommittee, and it is that type of information, I feel, which really 
does help this subcommittee in its endeavors to do the right kind of 
job. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, would you yield to me at that point? 

Mr. MarRsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Fletcher, | want you to know that it is quite an 
honor for the State of Minnesota to have on this committee my friends 
and colleagues, Fred Marshall and Carl Andersen. The American 
farmer has no better friends than these two gentlemen, and I say that 
to you advisedly. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We thank you for that statement. 

Mr. Fuercuer. Thank you, Mr. Natcher. We at home in Minne- 
sota realize that fact and we are going to keep them coming down here 
just as long as we possibly can. 

Mr. Natcuer. We are in favor of that. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Gentlemen, may I introduce to you Mr. Donald N. 
McDowell, the director of the Wisconsin State Department of Agricul- 
ture? There are just three of us here today. Mr. McDowell will 
lead off in his presentation of the work on the St. Lawrence Waterway. 

Mr. MarsHatyi. We would be glad to hear from Mr. McDowell at 
this time. 

Mr. McDowe.t. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF MR. DONALD N. M’DOWELL 


The prepared statement that you have before you is a brief state- 
ment highlighting some of the problems that we see in the quarantine 
work at the ports of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Also, there are copies 
of a resolution passed by the National Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. 
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I would like to submit for the record at this point my prepared 
statement, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Without objection it will be inserted into the 
record at this point, together with the resolution to which you have 
referred. 

(The matters referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF DonaLtp N. McDowe ut, DrrecTror or THE WISCONSIN STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Donald N. McDowell, 
director of the Wisconsin State Department of Agriculture. I am appearing in 
my Official capacity on behalf of the State of Wisconsin and I am also representing 
the National Association of State Departments of Agriculture. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959 to deep-draft oceangoing 
vessels has vastly increased the threat to agriculture in this Nation by laying 
bare its heartland to direct exposure to thousands of animal and plant diseases 
and pests which are not presently established in this huge production area. In 
its first year of operation, traffic on the seaway far exceeded expectations. There 
is no reason to believe this will not be an ever-increasing trend. 

In my own State the economic ruin that would accompany the accidental 
introduction of foot-and-mouth disease would be terrible to contemplate. The 
ports of Duluth and Superior at the head of the seaway are the sites of the world’s 
largest grain elevators. The Khapra beetle, which has already been found on 
ships plying the seaway, has been called the world’s worst grain storage pest. 
The myriad varieties of other pests and diseases of foreign origin that constitute 
a hazard to agriculture are too numerous to mention, and the two examples cited 
are only for the purpose of dramatizing the problem in terms of the economy of one 
State. Furthermore, this threat is not limited to the States bordering the seaway. 
The gigantic proportions of our overland transportation system make it virtually 
impossible to confine a pest or disease once it is established. Invested or infected 
agricultural products could be transported in a matter of hours to distant States, 
and thus the chain of waste and ruin is spread. 

The most economical and effective means of meeting the problem is to stop 
this invasion of foreign pests before it starts. The control or eradication of a 
disease or pest, assuming this to be possible, is a very costly business. Efforts 
to control the European corn borer have cost $1% billion in the last 10 years. 
The only way these tremendous losses can be avoided is through an adequate 
Federal inspection force. Despite the fact that Wisconsin has eight deep-water 
ports on the Great Lakes, there is not a single Federal inspector in any one of 
them to date. This seems almost incredible, considering the huge amount of 
traffic generated on the seaway by the grain ports at Duluth and Superior alone. 
Essentially this appears to be a problem that can best be handled by the Federal 
Government. The problem is national in scope and is not limited to the seaway 
States. The Federal Government has the experience in this inspection field that 
is not shared by the States. While it is true that the present Federal inspection 
staff is inadequate to keep pace with the increasing workload, it forms a logical 
nucleus to build around. 

The National Association of State Departments of Agriculture went on record 
at its convention in October 1959, urging the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
inspection service comparable to that now rendered to the seaboard ports, at 
ports on the Great Lakes. I understand that there is now in the Federal budget 
$504,600, which will permit the hiring of 45 to 50 additional men to supplement 
the inspection force. It is our firm belief that at least a million dollars and an 
additional 100 men are needed immediately to afford protection against agricul- 
tural losses which could conceivably run into the billions. In succeeding years 
further rapid expansion of the inspection force will be necessary to keep pace 
with the work. 

We in the State of Wisconsin recognize that we do have some responsibility 
in this area. We were fortunate to get the funds necessary to hire one qualified 
man to survey the hazard and scope of our problem. He will also be engaged in 
inspection work. Yet how totally inadequate this is must be clearly apparent 
to you. We assure you of our cooperation, but respectfully point out that only 
the Federal Government can provide an adequate inspection force, coordinated 
on a national basis to resolve what is essentially a national agricultural problem. 
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St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY, RESOLUTION No, III 


Whereas the opening of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway has made cities 
located on the Great Lakes ports of the world and vessels of all sizes and descrip- 
tions from foreign countries make these cities regular ports of call; and 

Whereas because of the geographical locations of these Great Lake ports they 
penetrate far into the heartland of the North American Continent, which is the 
great agricultural area of both the United States and Canada; and 

Whereas these Great Lake ports presently present great threats to agriculture, 
both in the United States and Canada, through the possible introduction of 
livestock disease, insect pests, and plant disease because of the lack of preventative 
inspection service; and 

Whereas, if an epidemic of livestock disease, insect pests, or plant disease started 
in these Great Lake ports, control would be difficult and expensive to the various 
States involved; and 

Whereas agencies of the U.S. Government have for many years been operating 
inspection services in the various salt water seaboard ports to prevent the introduc- 
tion of livestock disease, insect pests, and plant disease into the United States and 
have had long years of experience in control of same and could at a cost less than 
the various States provide such inspection service: Now, Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Association of State Departments of Agriculture, 
assembled in convention at Nashville, Tenn., October 19-23, 1959, That its executive 
committee urge the Secretary of Agriculture to immediately establish inspection 
service compar: — - that now being rendered to the seaboard ports, at ports of 
the Great Lakes, St. Lawrence Seaway, to prevent the introduction of livestock 
disease, insect ae and plant disease into the various States adjacent to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Mr. McDowe tt. In speaking with you briefly this afternoon, I am 
representing both agriculture in Wisconsin and the national association. 
[am going to just touch a few of the highlights which we would like to 
emphasize. With the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
interior of the United States has been opened for the possible introduc- 
tion of plant pests as well as animal diseases of foreign origin. We are 
very much concerned, and I am very happy to be here to make this 
statement also in behalf of the two distinguished gentlemen from 
Minnesota. We surely appreciate the fact that you are represented 
here because we have a common State problem, but at the same time 
it affects all of us in the United States—those on the seacoasts on 
both sides and also the States that are inland away from the water. 

Study has shown that there is a serious lack of adequate inspec- 
tions provided by the USDA for the seaway port inspection work. 
Their funds, even on the salt water ports, have been inadequate. 
We did not realize that, of course, as a national association and as 
inland States until we got to looking into the situation as to whether 
we could get inspectors for these ports. With the opening last year 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway we in Wisconsin, for example, had éight 
ports open for heavy shipment, the greatest ‘of which we are happy 
to share with Minnesota—the Duluth- -Superior Harbor—but no 
inspector from the USDA was on hand last year at any one of these 
ports. 

We have by reemphasis, over and over again, received commit- 
ments for two men, one at the Duluth- -Superior port and the other 
in Milwaukee. Both of those two States have men in training— 
State-employed men—in New York, preparing to come back to assist 
in surveying the situation in order to be of better guidance both to 
our legislature and to you people here in Congress as this situation 
affects the Midwest. So, we are trying to do that from a State 
standpoint. 
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We find that even if USDA sends men—and with the appropria- 
tion before you and an increase of about $504,000 has been included 
which will permit them to employ some 40 to 50 men—this will still 
be very inadequate even for this year, and we urge, both as a National 
Association of State Departments of Agric sulture—I am sure my 
colleagues at the hearing this afternoon will testify also—that we 
need at least $1 million more this year instead of the $504,000 increase 
now in the budget. This would put on about 100 quarantine in- 
spectors to strengthen the work on all coasts. We feel that this is 
a Federal problem because in our fast transportation era these pests 
can move in very rapidly. I want to just mention two of them. In our 
opinion the Khapra beetle is the most dreaded of all insects from the 
standpoint of our grain storage houses. In the Superior-Duluth 
port alone it would take hundreds of thousands of dollars to wipe 
it out and fumigate if we did get that pest in at that point. We had 
a chance to go aboard some ‘of those ships this fall and we submit 
that the situation definitely needs correcting. We earnestly request 
your consideration of this problem. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, for example, in livestock is another serious 
matter which we have had to eradicate six or more times in the his- 
tory of the United States. However, we are finding that even dump- 
ing of wastes in our Great Lakes is going to cause an additional health 
and pest hazard. True, this particular inspection is not going to 
protect that particular phase, but it is a part of the total program, 
and we urgently solicit your mutual consideration in this tremendous 
problem. 

I would be glad to answer any questions later on, if you should 
have them. 

Mr. Horan. What is Canada doing in this regard? 

Mr. McDowe .t. I know quite a little bit about it but Mr. Fletcher 
really could answer that question better than I could on Canada’s 
relations. 

Mr. Fiercner. At the present time, Mr. Horan, Canada has the 
attitude that they are more interested in what is going out rather 
than what is coming in. They are inspecting their ‘ships for insects 
and diseases, and have the proper sanitation “of the grain going out. 
I have been at meetings attended by top quarantine people of Canada, 
and their interest is definitely in the export trade. They fail to 
realize that they may get some of these animal diseases and insect 
pests which may cause trouble to their producing areas. You will 
remember that 2 years ago foot-and-mouth disease broke out in 
Saskatchewan and they closed down all of the shipping pens and all 
of the transportation of animals over a period of several weeks. All 
movement of livestock came to a standstill and, yet, today they do 
not fully realize just what is happening in regard to animal diseases 
and plant pests with the influx of foreign shipping into the Great 
Lakes. We need the complete cooperation of the Canadian Govern- 
ment in this program. I am sure we will get it, but they just do not 
understand the dangerous possibilities yet. 

Mr. Horan. To some extent, then, they cancel out our efforts 
unless a joint effort is made. 

Mr. FLercuer. The next speaker, Mr. Chairman, will be Mr. John 
W. Baringer, the president of the National Plant Board from Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Baringer. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN W. BARINGER 


Mr. Barincer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is John W. Baringer, chief of the division of plant industry, 
Ohio Department of Agric vulture. On this occasion I appear as ¢ shair- 
man of the National Plant Board, indirectly representing regulatory 
plant pest control officials in all States throughout the Nation, to 
offer testimony in the interest of providing sorely needed increased 
protection from further invasion of foreign plant pests which pose a 
critical threat to the Nation’s agric vulture. 

I have bad in excess of 40 years’ experience with the State and 
Federal Government in this matter of combating plant diseases and 
insect pests. Of course, in this particular instance I appear before 
you to help, if possible, to give you information which emphasizes 
the need for more adequate protection from these dangerous insects 
and plant diseases of foreign origin which come to this country and 
which may become established here and cause tremendous losses in 
the heartland of our agricultural production. 

You people, of course, are quite familiar with the long list of pests 
from foreign countries which have come to this country, first, through 
our seaboard ports and from our international neighbors to the north 
and to the south, and later by airplane, and now pose a threat when 
they have the opportunity to come into an unprotected area through 
our St. Lawrence Seaway. 

These different pests are great in numbers and have demonstrated 
their ability to cause great damage. For instance, the Japanese 
beetle, the gypsy moth, the Mediterranean fruitfly, the witch weed 
of corn, the European corn borer, and the chestnut blight as well as 
the Dutch elm disease—and I could go on indefinitely—pose serious 
problems which cost millions of dollars in crop loss. The interesting 
thing is that in spite of our most up-to-date means of combating these 
things, a great number of those pests are still with us. You are aware 
not only of the damage they cause I am sure, but also of the tremen- 
dous costs to Fede ral, State, and local governments and individuals 
in attempts to keep the m suppressed. The point is that we have 
not in any case succeeded too well. That means that not only have 
these pests already caused tremendous losses but they stand as a 
mortgage on future production for decades and, perbaps, centuries to 
come. It seems good business to try to keep pests out for it costs 
much less money in attempting to keep them out than it does to 
suffer all these losses and to attempt to control them after they get in. 

Now, many of us in pest control, of course, throughout the country 
have realized that the Federal agency, which is charged with the 
responsibility of protecting this country from these invasions of foreign 
pests, has done a very excellent job with the money that they have 
had to work with. However, their capabilities of coping with these 
things has not been in proportion to development of the increased 
risks, principally because of the rapid increase in transportation of 
travelers throughout the world and es from the increase in commerce. 

This question came to public attention particularly when the St. 
Lawrence Seaway ports were opened and the realization that adequate 

reparations had not been made by the USDA to meet the situation. 
lhe seaway opened in April last year, as you know, and I understand 
that 1,000 ships came into our lake ports. The means to meet this 
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situation were grossly inadequate. If the seaports and other ports of 
entry around our borders had been well staffed, it might have been 
possible to obtain some help there, but they have been understaffed 
for years and, therefore, the removal of those people from the estab- 
lished ports of entry would have simply weakened the services there. 
A quarantine inspector must be carefully trained to do the job and 
training takes time. 

I had the opportunity last October when the National Plant Board 
met in New York City, to visit the Federal Training School for Quar- 
antine Inspectors. I was very much impressed with the excellent 
nucleus of instructors and training facilities they have. These could 
be rapidly expanded, but still it takes time for the recruits to be 
trained. They must be trained, of course, or they are not of much 
benefit. So it seems to me that this is a very pressing need. It 
requires immediate emergency funds which can be used beginning now 
until the 1st of July, when the 1961 fiscal year appropriations become 
available. But even at that, the shipping will open before that time 
and we wonder what with inadequate preparations, it is going to 
mean in the way of pests sligging in at unprotected or poorly covered 
ports. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Baringer, with the appropriation bill that we 
are now hearing it would not be possible within this bill to make funds 
available before the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Bartncer. Sir, I understood that, but 1t seems to me that 
there may be some funds which have not been committed for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I have been in conference with the men responsible 
for this important activity, and they tell me that the Department of 
Agriculture has already made transfers out of its own funds to the 
point where they have sufficient money on hand to put a minimum— 
not a maximum and not all they would like, but a minimum—of 
protection from the time the port opens up in April until the end of 
this particular fiscal year, and they further tell me, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the budget before us for 1961 are sufficient funds to put the 
inspection work on the Great Lakes in similar condition or on a par 
with that of the rest of the country. 

They have men in training and they are getting geared up to do 
this job. 

Of course, there is no question but what right today and for the 
next 3 months they could utilize more funds to give the proper care, 
as they would like to do, to that inspection work. 

Mr. Marsnwatt. I would like to say that I have had a substantiation 
of the things that vou have said. Although I again may have mis- 
understood Mr. Baringer in his statement; but here in this particular 
bill the funds that we make available in this bill cannot be used until 
next July. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The Department, as you know, Mr. Chairman, 
has considerable power of transfer of funds. 

Mr. Horan. Can they not use contingency funds similar to funds 
which were used for fighting grasshoppers? We have a contingency 
fund for fighting grasshoppers. 

Mr. ANnpERSEN. In spite of the fact that the Department assures 
me that they are cognizant of the danger and are proceeding to take 
care of it as best they can, I think you gentlemen are to be compli- 
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mented for coming here today and urging that immediate steps be 
taken to prevent any serious outbreak. Whether or not it will take 
a supplemental appropriation for funds for the balance of this year 
or whether in the regular budget for 1961 there are sufficient funds 
for this purpose to do what the Department says they will do, Mr. 
Fletcher, and that is to give the ports on the Great Lakes the same 
degree of inspection as on the other coasts, I am not qualified to say 
as of now. 

Mr. Bartncer. I had intended to stress the need for emergency 
funds to take care of the immediate situation between now and July 1, 
and then to state also that it is believed that it is necessary to add 
the sum of $1 million to the current fiscal year appropriation for 1961. 

Actually, we are concerned with what pests may have been intro- 
duced last year, of which we know nothing until they become estab- 
lished and recognizable. We are also very much concerned with addi- 
tional pests which might be introduced through the same channels 
before we can catch up with an adequate inspection system. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. MarsnHatui. Did you have a statement you wished to make? 

Mr. FLercuer. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MR. DONALD FLETCHER 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you this prepared statement, but 
I also would like to proceed extemporaneously. 

Mr. MarsHALL. Your statement may be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STaTEMENT OF Donatp G. FLetcuEeR, Executive Secretary, Rust 
PREVENTION ASSOCIATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The industries which I represent produce, process and handle agricultural crops. 
They provide services, goods, and equipment for the farm market. They seek 
to provide the consumer with the highest quality food in the world—and usually 
they succeed. 

We are told that 40 percent, or $200 billion, of the U.S. gross national product 
comes directly or indirectly from agriculture. An industry is only as sound as its 
research program. The agricultural industry must have progressive educational 
and pest control programs to be healthy, as well as dynamic research to serve 
the best interests of all the people and the Nation’s economy. 

Mr. Average Citizen is a consumer, not a producer, of agricultural products, 
but as such he only has to go without food for 24 hours to realize how important 
agriculture is to him personally. A steady flow of high quality food is a must if 
we are to continue to enjoy the high standard of living we now have and lead the 
world in the production of consumer goods, scientific equipment, airplanes, auto- 
motive equipment, and many other articles of commerce. 

In order that America may continue to hold its high rank among the agricul- 
tural countries of the world, agricultural research of all kinds done today must 
be strengthened and increased manyfold. Basic information in many of the 
scientific disciplines fundamental to agriculture is sadly lacking. Empirical in- 
formation on the “what”’ of crop production has been relatively highly developed 
but the “why” of plant, disease, or insect behavior and the interaction of the 
physical and biological factors under varying climatic and soil conditions is still 
largely a vast unknown. 

Members of this subcommittee have repeatedly demonstrated a much better 
understanding of the needs of scientific agriculture and its importance to our 
overall economy than have officials who set the ceilings under which scientific 
research in the Department of Agriculture operates. The record of the past 10 
years shows that Congress has been responsible for strengthening critical areas of 
research by providing most of the desperately needed research and control funds 
(over the budget figures). We compliment you for your foresight in these matters. 
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The industries I represent urge the utmost efficiency in operations of Govern- 
ment. There are a limited number of tax dollars available to pay Government 
expenses. We ask that under this ceiling you place a higher priority on funds 
for agricultural research, control, and education both for Federal activities and 
grants to State experiment stations and the extension services. 

The investment which producers must make today in tools, land, fertilizer, 
equipment, and operating costs is much higher per man than industry’s per man 
investment in most manufacturing plants. The expenses involved in producing 
a crop are so great that no modern producer can afford to make mistakes in 
varieties grown, disease and pest control, fertilization, cultural practices, ete. 
The farmer cannot do his own research. He has been paying for it in his State and 
Federal taxes but only about 25 percent of the research he actually needs is being 
done. In this area of Government service we have been penny wise and pound 
foolish. 

Ten to fifteen years are often required for scientific breakthroughs which help 
to advance our knowlecge and result in improvements of economic importance. 
Our land frontiers have been reached—in fact, they are beine pushed backward 
for we are losing millions of acres of some of our best land to highways and urban 
development each year. The frontiers of knowledge are unlimited. We spend 
billions for weapons of destruction, yet make a far from adequate investment in 
something as constructive as basic research in arriculture. Once obtained, this 
knowledre is the foundation for improvements which benefit the economy and 
well beins of the entire Nation. 

I would like to point out some soft spots in our Federal agri¢ultural ‘programs 
and urge your serious consideration of strengthening them through the means 
surgested. 

Increase the hudret allotment for quarantine work by $1 million on July 1 
instead of the $504,600 increase now in the budret. A $1 million increase will 
permit the employment of 100 new inspectors rather than the 50 possible under 
the budeet firure. Actually, the number of Federal plant pest and animal disease 
inspectors (now about 500) should be doubled, but it will he much more economical 
and efficient if this is done over the next 5 years rather than all at one time. 

Constantly increasine travel and transport into the United States by ship, 
airplane, train, and vehicular traffic has created inspection loads which cannot be 
adequately met with present personnel. Since 1946 ocean traffe reouiring agri- 
eultural inspection has increased more than 100 percent; vehicular traffe across 
the Mexican border, 450 percent; air traffic, nearly 600 percent. During the same 
period the number of inspectors has increased by about 30 percent. 

Opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway in April last year to deep-draft vessels 
added a 2,000-mile ‘‘fourth coastline’”’ to the United States which requires agricul- 
tural quarantine protection. In spite of warnings given during 3 previous years 
by several interested groups, including my own, budget administrators neglected 
to recognize the need for additional funds and did not allow responsible persons 
within the Department of Agriculture to make provision for adequate inspection 
services at Great Lakes ports when the seaway opened. 

More than 1,000 ships of foreign registry docked at lake ports last year. In 
April 1959, only one port was manned by quarantine inspectors. At the 
season’s end, only four ports were manned. The seaway will open next month 
and only 6 of the 30 principal ports, or really 6 of the 80 probable ports along the 
seaway capable of receiving cargo from foreign ships can be staffed with presently 
available funds. An emergency allotment of $100,000 is urgently needed now to 
strengthen the program prior to July 1, 1960. 

The Khapra beetle was intercepted on a foreign vessel docking at Cleveland 
last summer. Six million dollars have been spent in trying to eradicate this 
serious grain storage pest from the southwestern United States. How many more 
pests, both plant and animal, have entered through the seaway? An ounce of 
prevention is often worth a pound of cure. Why not now instead of too little and 
too late? 

Since 1950, the United States has recognized the invasion of five serious crop 
pests. Campaigns to eradicate or control the following pests are underway: 

The Khapra beetle from India, one of the world’s worst stored grain pests, was 
detected in the Southwestern United States in 1953. The costs of eradication, 
not to mention grain losses and time lost through quarantine of business establish- 
ments, has been $6 million. 

Witchweed from Africa and Asia is the worst threat to corn crops this country 
has had in many years. It also threatens sorghum and sugarcane. Witchweed 
is now present on 1,692 farms in North Carolina and 512 farms in South Carolina— 
a total of 77,600 acres are infested. Corn cannot be grown on heavily infested 
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ground so spread of witchweed to the Corn Belt must be prevented. Eradication 
efforts in the counties now known to be infested will cost millions. 

The soy*ean cyst nematode, a native of Asia, attacks soy>ean roots causing 
severe damage when soil is heavily infested. First found in North Carolina in 
1954, the pest has now spread to the following eight soybean growing States: 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Illinois. Some 30,000 acres on 716 properties in 24 counties are known to be 
infested today. Costs of actual control] efforts will be very large, in addition to 
the losses suffered by growers. 

The spotted alfalfa aphid, a forage pest, appeared in the Southwest in 1954, 
origin unknown. It has spread into 30 States in 3 years, being light enough to 
be distributed hy the wind. It is estimated that this pest cost the forage growers 
of the United States $42 million in 1956. 

Hoja blanea is a rice disease caused hy a virus and spread by a leafhopper. A 
native of the Orient, it has been found in Venezuela, Colombia, Cuha, and else- 
where in Latin America since 1952. Hoja blanca has heen found in three Southern 
States since 1957— Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida. The cost of attempting 
to eradicate or control this disease is unknown at present but it will be su" stantial, 
for rice is a specialty crop and grown only in concentrated areas of the United 
States. 

Other pests of foreign origin that have cost this Nation hundreds of millions of 
dollars to eradicate or control, and have cost additional millions in losses to pro- 
ducers and industry, are 

The Foll weevil attacking cotton. 

The pink bollworm attacking cotton. 

The Mediterranean fruitfly attacking citrus fruits, peaches, pears, and other 
fruits, 

The Japanese beetle attacking 200 agricultural and horticultural crops, 
especially damaging to pastures and lawn grass. 

The golden nematode attacking potatoes and tomatoes. 

The gypsy moth attacking many forest, shade, and ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 

The European chafer attacking the roots of many plants. 

The sweetpotato weevil attacking sweetpotatoes. 

The white-fringed beetle attacking a very wide variety of crop plants, trees, 
shru’s, and grasses. 

The rust spreading barberry bush which propagates new rust races which 
attack small grains. 

Foot-and-mouth disease attacking all kinds of domestic and wild cloven- 
hoofed animals. 

Neweastle disease attacking poultry and wild birds. 

The first line of defense, the Federal quarantine programs, both plant and 
animal, must be strengthened. At the same time, the second line of defense, 
the cooperative pest control programs involving Federal, State, and private sup- 
port must be maintained at top efficiency. Constant review and evaluation of 
all these programs is essential. 

One of the most pressing needs allied to all control programs today stems from 
the chemical residue situation. There is immediate need to develop a research 
facility where this problem can be studied thoroughly by teams of scientists. 
An evhaustive search for effective chemicals which are nontoxic to humans and 
animals is required. Basie studies and applied research on biologie controls, 
modification of the breeding activities of insects and vectors of human, animal, 
and plant diseases may provide ways to approach the all-important task of con- 
trolling pests without endangering human health. We strongly support the 
immediate creation of a Federal laboratory of adequate size for this purpose. 

Industry’s interest and financial support of basic and applied research is well 
demonstrated in the substantial research grants made by the Malting Barley 
Improvement Association to supplement State and Federal funds allocated for 
barley research during the past several years. Direct grants of $226,000 are 
being made for barley research by industry this year. The number of breeding 
lines requiring evaluation of their quality characteristics for industrial utilization 
has increased tremendously as a result of this expanded program. Present facili- 
ties at the Federal Barley Quality Laboratory, Madison, Wis., do not permit 
adequate screening of breeding lines for industrial utilization. We support the 
request for $200,000 needed to expand facilities at the barley quality laboratory. 

For the past several years the attention of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Congress has been called to the need for a Federal Plant Physiology Laboratory. 
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Plant scientists have made great progress in combating plant diseases and 
insect pests and in insuring more dependable and efficient crop production. Much 
has been accomplished but little is actually known about the physiological basis 
which governs the reaction of all our crop plants to winter injury, heat and 
drought damage, soil and water conditions, as well as to diseases and insect 
pests. Such basic information underlies the most efficient production of all 
crops throughout the United States. Fundamental research of this nature re- 
quires the full-time efforts of teams of scientists, trained in many scientific fields, 
with extensive laboratory, greenhouse, and plant growth chamber facilities in 
which environmental conditions can be rigidly controlled. A laboratory facility 
adequate to study these problems on a national basis would cost approximately 
$5 million. 

The need for a Federal Plant Physiology Laboratory has been recognized and 
its construction is urged by the Great Plains Agricultural Council, representing 
10 States of the Great Plains between Mexico and the Canadian border; the 
National Association of Wheat Growers, and the National Forage Research 
Committee. Progress toward the establishment of a Federal Plant Physiology 
Laboratory can be made now by providing $250,000 to permit the development 
of plans and specifications for this facilitv. This will allow time for careful 
consideration of overall needs and will permit most efficient use of funds allocated 
later for construction. 

The fields of agricultural research covered by the scientists of the Federal 
Government should include primarily national and regional problems. This 
task is tremendous and warrants three times the annual expenditure now being 
made by the Federal Government. Federal grants to the State experiment 
stations and extension services by Congress represent less than one-third of the 
funds supplied by the States. When one considers the economic importance of 
agriculture to the Nation, tripling the present Federal investment in research 
through grants to the State experiment stations is not only greatly needed, but 
good business from a dollars and cents point of view. 

A committee representing the American Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and State Universities has appeared before you requesting an increase of $14 
million over the budget figures. We strongly endorse this action. The States 
themselves and private industries are spending several times the Federal research 
allocations in the fields involved by this increase. Much of these additional 
funds would be spent on basic research. 

In my opinion a considerable number of the agricultural research programs of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture are just marking time today because of the 
lack of relatively small but vital operating funds. It is regrettable that ceilings 
and established priorities in governmental expenditures do not permit as vigorous 
an agricultural research program as our economy should have. 

We sincerely hope that next year’s budget will show more recognition of the 
true needs in this field than does the present budget. 

Thank you for the splendid help you have always given agricultural research 
when we have come before this subcommittee. Your courtesy and understanding 
are greatly appreciated. 


Mr. Fiercuer. I also would like to introduce a statement by a 
State senator, J. Sherman Porter, of Ohio chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on the St. Lawrence Seaway from the midwestern agricultural 
committee of the Council of State Governments. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We shall be glad to have his statement placed in 
the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY STATE SENATOR J. SHERMAN PORTER OF OnI0, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY FROM THE MIDWESTERN 
AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE OF THE CoUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS OPENING 
OF THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY Exposks MIDWESTERN AGRICULTURE TO 
THREATS OF NEW PLANT DISEASES AND PEsTs From FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A look at history will enable anyone to appreciate the possible consequences of 
the new potential threat to agriculture in Ohio, the Midwest, and the Nation, 
posed by opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway ports to ships from foreign countries, 
in view of the lack of adequate protective facilities currently available. 

Agricultural crops in Ohio, and sister States, have suffered losses amounting to 
inestimable millions of dollars due to damage from introduced plant diseases and 
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other pests such as the European corn borer, affecting corn and other plants, the 
Hessian fly affecting wheat, the Mexican bean bettle, the Japanese beetle which 
attacks a large variety of agronomic, horticultural, forage, and ornamental crops, 
the European barberry which spreads the black stem rust of small cereals, and 
several others. In addition our forests have likewise suffered from the ravages of 
chestnut blight, the Dutch elm disease, the European shoot moth affecting ever- 
green trees, the gypsy moth which attacks forest trees and deciduous shrubbery, 
the white pine blister rust, the European elm scale and many others of foreign 
origin. 

Many other plant diseases and pests which have arrived from foreign sources 
and have become established in this country, but have not reached Ohio or become 
established here to date, which nevertheless give us much concern, are the im- 
yorted fire ant and the white fringed beetle now prevalent in several Southern 
States, the European chafer in a few Eastern States, the soybean cyst nematode 
now present in North Carolina, Virginia, and in six States bordering the Missis- 
sippi River, the golden nematode affecting potatoes in New York State, the witch- 
weed of corn in the Carolinas, the Khapra beetle, a devastating pest of stored 
grain from Asia, now established in some of our Southwestern States. 

The Mediterranean fruit fly affecting citrus and other tree fruits in Florida, and 
the pink bowl worm affecting cotton in several Southern States, are examples of 
introduced pests from foreign lands tremendously important to those crops but 
not of primary importance to Ohio. 

The cost of excluding dangerous crop pests from this country is insignificant as 
compared to the cost of attempting to control them after they become established 
here. Every dangerous new foreign pest of this nature, introduced into this 
country now, weakens our national security potential in time of war. 

The Federal Foreign Plant Quarantine Act imposes on Federal agencies the 
responsibility, with exclusive jurisdiction, to protect this country from the intro- 
duction of plant and animal diseases and pests from foreign countries dangerous 
to plant life in this country. In spite of the aforementioned examples of organisms 
of foreign origin which have escaped detection and interception at our airports 
and seacoast ports of entry, and subsequently have become established, and have 
cost losses to agricultural production in multimillions of dollars, and have cost 
Federal, State, local governments, and individuals added millions of dollars to 
eradicate or to suppress, the Federal Plant Quarantine Agency concerned deserves 
commendation for success in preventing entry of many other similar pests which 
arrived at our borders but were denied admittance. It has been recognized by 
pest control officials in State circles for decades that the Foreign | lant and Animal 
Quarantine Service has not kept pace with demands created by the rapid increase 
in international commerce and passenger travel by ship, aircraft, and the construc- 
tior of additional bridges at our northern and southern borders. The current 
situation, occasioned by the beginning of use of the St. Lawrence Seaway by ocean- 
going ships, illustrates clearly the lack of preparation to meet the need. The past 
is water over the dam. It is time now to seek the remedy. 

In short, need for additional financial support making possible the addition 
of trained personnel, is the crux of the immediate problem. Unfortunately, 
trained personnel sufficient to meet the requirement is not available. The trans- 
fer of workers from established coastwise ports, or other inspection stations, to 
the Great Lakes area, excepting a minimum to form a nucleus of experience, 
would invite danger of weakening service efficiency at such existing inspection 
terminals. Training people for this type of work takes considerable time. It is 
hoped that funds already appropriated for fiscal year 1960, but not otherwise 
committed to date, will be made available for immediate use in order that train- 
ing of recruits may be started at the earliest possible time. Furthermore, it is 
urged that the Congress increase the budget estimate for foreign plant quarantine 
activities for fiscal year 1961, by $1 million, in order that protection at the St. 
Lawrence Seaway ports may be achieved before irreparable damage results. 

Mr. Fietcuer. As has been pointed out, the quarantine program, 
the overall quarantine program, around all the coasts of the United 
States, has been sadly understaffed. Actually today double the staff 
is needed if a good job is to be done. 

I have been in the ports around the gulf coast, on the Pacific coast, 
on the Atlantic coast, and seen the action of the men on the firing line. 
You do not find a better qualified group of men doing a Government 
job than these quarantine inspectors. Within the limits of their staff, 











and the money available, they are doing a tremendous job. It is a 
matter of the number of the staff and the demands of the job. You 
would not screen your house with quarter-inch screen to keep out 
mosquitoes, and that is just what is happening so far as the quarantine 
is concerned. They just do not have the hands to do the job. 

As we look at it, it is not and would not be efficient to spend a large 
amount of money at one time, appropriating a large sum, because of 
the necessity for carefully selecting and training these men. 

You will remember what happened to the corn borer campaign, when 
$10 million was appropriated in 1 year. Money was wasted. 

What we propose is that a progressive increase in the present staff 
by 100 men a year be made in each of the next 5 years. This would 
mean doubling the present staff of between 400 and 500 men. This is 
a minimum of what is needed on all of the coasts, including the Great 
Lakes Waterway. 

There are 30 principal ports on the Great Lakes Waterway. There 
are 80 possible ports at which dock facilities are being developed, and 
they say they will have places for all these foreign boats to dock, so 
their will be a tremendous increase in the number of ports that quar- 
antine inspectors will have to cover in the years ahead. For this 
reason and because the old salt water ports and the Mexican border is 
inadequately staffed we urge doubling the present inspection force in 
the next 5 years. 

The need for immediate funds between the April opening date of the 
seaway and July 1 is apparent, and we hope to be able to get some 
additional money from transfers within the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. I think the *y have transferred about $25,000 or $30,000 this 
year to permit training some men. 

Eighteen new men are now in the New York quarantine training 
program. Experienced men will be transfered from the gulf coast and 
Atlantic coast to the Great Lakes ports, and thereby strengthen the 
Great Lakes port inspection work but only 6 of those 30 principal 
Great Lakes ports will be manned when the season opens this year. 
The transfer weakens the inspection work along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and the Pacific coast, so you see what they are up against. 


BARLEY AND MALT LABORATORY, MADISON, WIS. 


I would like to introduce for testimony a statement by the Malting 
Barley Improvement Association of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. Without objection that will be placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT IN Support oF EXPANDING FAcILiTiEs OF THE USDA BARLEY AND 
Maur Lasporatory, Mapison, Wis., PREPARED BY MALTING BARLEY IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


An addition to the USDA National Barley and Malt Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., is essential to provide adequate quality evaluation services for expanded 
malting-barley-breeding programs and to keep in balance fundamental research 
on barley qu: ality and industrial utilization for the following reasons: 

The major industrial use of barley in the United States is for malting and 
brewing purposes. The needs of the malting industry amount to more than 100 
million bushels of suitable malting barley annually. This is about 30 percent of 
the total annual U.S. barley production for the most recent 10-year average 0 
approximately 350 million bushels. i 

There is no surplus of high-quality-malting barley. In fact the malting 
industry often has difficulty in locating adequate supplies of barley having the 
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required physical and chemical properties. The malting and brewing industries 
prefer domestic sources of malting barley, providing it is of acceptable quality. 

Malting barley has historically commanded premium prices over barley suitable 
only for feed purposes. ‘This premium has averaged 40 cents per bushel in the 
Minneapolis market for the 10-year period, 1950-59. Barley of suitable malting 
quality is marketed as a cash crop and therefore does not add to grain surpluses 
under the Government price-support programs. Due to the expected rapid 
increase in population, it is anticipated that the future needs of the malting 
industry for malting barley will steadily expand. 

The malting and brewing industries of the United States have found through 
experience that specific varieties of barley from well defined geographical areas 
are best suited to their needs. The limited number of varieties considered ac- 
ceptable by the industry have, in recent years, not been competitive with feed-type 
varieties and other crops. The reasons are that acceptable malting types are 
inferior agronomically and lack adequate disease resistance. As a consequence 
malting-barley production has shifted northwestward and away from large 
processing and consuming centers. 

Anticipating the future expanded needs of industry for an adequate supply of 
malting barley, a comprehensive study of malting-barley-breeding programs in the 
United States was made by this association in 1956. Results of the studies showed 
that these programs to develop suitable malting types were inadequately staffed 
and equipped. As a result of these findings, the malting and brewing industries, 
through Malting Barley Improvement Association, embarked on a program to 
supplement financially the development of superior malting-barley types. At the 
present time financial assistance is being given to agricultural experiment stations 
in 12 States: North Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, Iowa, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California and to the 
USDA National Barley and Malt Laboratory, Madison, Wis. In this fiscal year, 
August 1, 1959, to July 31, 1960, the research budget of Malting Barley Improve- 
ment Association for direct subsidy of malting-barley-breeding programs amounts 
to $226,000. Allocation of these funds to supplement State and Federal funds 
have permitted a major expansion of malting-barley-breeding programs in 
malting-barley-producing States. This has resulted in an explosive increase of new 
selections that require quality evaluation. It is well understood that a crop- 
breeding program, which includes the ineorporation of specific quality factors, 
must be accompanied by adequate quality evaluation in all stages of development 
of new varieties. 

In an attempt to provide for adequate auality testing, funds provided by this 
association have permitted the establishment of malting-cuality-evaluation 
latoratories at the Minnesota and Montana Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and an expansion of malting-cuality evaluation at the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the USDA National Barley and Malt Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. The funds budgeted by this association for support of these 
malting-cuality-evaluation laboratories for the current year and for past years 
are as follows: 


1959-60 1056-04 
Minnesota $8, 60 $37, 440 
Montana | 4, 950 17, 550 
North Dakota | 14,135 | 42. 010 
Barley and Malt Laboratory 55, 500 | 67, 500 
ehh Seller a Sat ; : . 83, 275 164, 500 


Cooperative arrangements between the malting and brewing industries and 
malting-barley breeders have been established so that final evaluation of potential 
new varieties is made in industry laboratories as well as State and Federal labora- 
tories. The value of such industry quality testing amounts to well over $100,000 
annually. 

Due to the greatly increased need for quality evaluation of new selections, the 
USDA National Barley and Malt Laboratory this fiscal year was granted funds 
totaling $55,500. This includes $30,000 for the establishment and staffing of an 
additional pilot malting facility in that laboratory to service malting-barley- 
breeding programs in Western States. This has seriously taxed the space and 
other facilities of the laboratory and has created an urgent need for an expansion 
of its facilities. 
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An adequate appropriation in the U.S. Department of Agriculture for expansion 
of the USDA National Barley and Malt Laboratory will permit intensification 
of quality evaluation research on barley and eventually provide additional outlets 
for this crop. In order to insure adequate domestic supplies of suitable malting 
barley, we urgently request serious consideration and support of an appro- 
priation in the amount of $200,000 to provide for the needed expansion of the 
USDA National Barley and Malt Laboratory. 

Mr. Fiercuer. At the present moment the Malting Barley 9 
provement Association is making grants amounting to $226,000 : 
year to 12 States in the barley growing area. This is industry net 

Over the past 2 or 3 years the resulting research program has been 
able to develop many new lines of barleys which are adapted to the 
different States for the growing of malting barley. As you all know, 
the farmer gets a premium for malting b: arley over what he does for 
feed barley. 

At the present moment the barley breeders are completely swamped 
with samples needing quality testing at the present Federal Malting 
Barley Laboratory in Madison, Wis. 

They are asking and we are asking that $200,000 of funds be appro- 
priated to extend and expand that facility at Madison, Wis. 

Inasmuch as the industry itself is putting in such a sizable amount 
in the program of improving barley for the benefit of the whole 
country, it seems reasonable that this expansion in this critical quality 
testing, ‘which is now the bottleneck of their improvement program, 
should be granted by the Federal Government. The Madison lab- 
oratory is a Federal facility. 

Of top priority in the United States today is a matter of the study 
of the residues. Basic information on many phases of this problem 
is lacking, sadly lacking. 

We would support the action that you might take, that Congress 
might take, in providing a laboratory to study the residue situation 
on plants and animals. We feel there is a real need, to have basic 
information from which you people can develop reasonable laws and 
regulations, because the health of the people is involved here. A lot 
of statements have been made that cannot be substantiated by the 
technical men who are involved in public health or in plant protection. 
We just do not have that information today. Top priority should be 
given to the effort to obtain such information at an adequate labora- 
tory facility. 

Mr. Horan. We already have. Down at the Savannah laboratory 
they are doing that work. It has been there for a long while. 

Mr. Fiercuer. It needs to be expanded. 

Mr. Horan. We have gone into that pretty thoroughly, Mr. 
Fletcher. We want it done as badly as you do, but we have the men 
and we have the facilities and we have everything to make the essential 
findings. 

NATIONAL PLANT PHYSIOLOGY LABORATORY 


Mr. Fiercuer. You will remember that for a number of years we 
have been calling your attention, and we have called the attention of 
the Department of Agriculture, to the need for a national plant 
physiology laboratory. The Great Plains Council, made up of 10 
States from Texas north to the Canadian border, has endorsed that. 
A number of nationwide organizations have endorsed the building of 
such a facility. We just do not know enough about the relationship 
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of plants to their environment, drought resistance, frost resistance, 
soil and climatic conditions that influence crop development, to 
really provide the breeders and the plant physiologists with the 
information to go ahead and get on another plateau of information in 
order to get beyond our present level of knowledge. 

No university, no experiment station can afford to build the type 
of research laboratory needed. 

The plant physiologists, the geneticists, the biologists today need 
just as technical and delicate instruments as any medical school 
needs in studying basic plant problems. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What sort of climate is necessary for the location 
of such a plant? 

Mr. FLrercuer. Central part of the country would be perfectly 
agreeable for that because much of the work will be in controlled 
erowth chambers. 

Mr. Horan. They are building one. This request should come 
from you and go to the Department of Agriculture through your 
advisory committees and they should ine lude it in the budget. 

Mr. Fuetcuer. That is the point. This procedure has been fol- 
lowed for the last 5 years. It has been included in the request of the 
advisory committees. We have to come to you as a court of last 
resort to get something of this kind started. 

In the last 20 years that I have been appearing before this committee 

has been responsible for more constructive and progressive work 
in research so far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned than 
any other group in the country. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We thank you for that. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. I would like to ask what the proposed amount is 
for the construction of such a laboratory? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Estimated cost of such a laboratory 3 vears ago 
was $5 million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is the estimated cost? 

Mr. Ftercuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpersEN. The total cost would be $5 million. 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is right. 

Mr. AnperRsSEN. What would be the total annual cost estimated 
for the regular work following the establishment of that? 

Mr. Fiercuer. The Senate asked the Department of Agriculture 
to make a study of that this last year. I believe it is either in your 
records or in the records of the Senate as to what they propose for 
such a building. 

I have not seen that figure but I think it is available. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. It would re quire quite a staff of scientists? 

Mr. Fiercuer. There is no question about that. 

Gentlemen, we are tremendously gratified that you have given us 
the time you have today. We are trying to bring factual information 
to you so you can pass judgment on these things which we feel are 
important. 

Mr. Marsuauu. We want you to know that we appreciate your 
coming before our committee. We always look forward to your visit, 
and you always give us some good constructive information. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Thank you, gentlemen. 











Fripay, Marcu 18, 1960. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


HON. E,. ROSS ADAIR, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 

RICHARD BRECHBILL, ROUTE 3, AUBURN, IND. 

MRS. RICHARD BRECHBILL, ROUTE 3, AUBURN, IND. 

DONALD JOHNEON, ROUTE 3, AUBURN, IND. 

MRS. DONALD JOHNSON, ROUTE 3, AUBURN, IND. 


Mr. MarsHatu. We are very pleased to have before the committee 
this afternoon our good friend, Congressman Adair of Indiana. I 
understand Mr. Adair will introduce the group he has brought with 
him, and I might say to you that you have a very good Congressman 
in Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Apatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, these folks are from the fourth district of Indiana, 
from De Kalb County. This is Mr. and Mrs. Richard Brechbill, 
and this is Mr. and Mrs. Donald Johnson. They are here to make a 
statement on the Extension Service. I will be quiet and let them talk. 

Mr. MarsHaui. We will be glad to have them talk and we are 
glad to have you here also, Congressman Adair. 

Mr. Brecupiti. Gentlemen, I have been in farming since 1946, 
when I got out of the Army and came home to the farm that my dad 
was farming. My dad was getting up in years, so I took over the 
farm. I did not know quite what to do. Things were changing then 
and it was not clear to me just what I ought to do. 

So finally I decided one thing I would have to do was get active 
in my county and if I had questions, go where I could get an answer. 
So I started using my county agent and through him I found many 
of the better practices to follow. He told me what he thought | 
was fitted for and what my land’s capabilities were, and we went on 
that way and I was able to stay on the farm. 

Our operation is not large. We have 220 acres. 

We have a very active organization in the county and a special 
agent in “Better farming, better living.’”” He comes out and visits 
a farmer, sets up a program, what he thinks his capabilities are, what 
his buildings are, and shapes everything together to make a unit that 
will operate efficiently and be productive and make a_ paying 
proposition. 

In my case that was done in 1955. I have come along and with 
regular extension work have done fairly well. With a “Better farm- 
ing, better living’ setup I have found out I should probably get out 
of the hog business. I was not a good hogman and I was a fine 
dairyman, so I changed over to dairying and I have a grade A market 
and also do quite a bit of green farming with my additional acreage 
that is not needed for my dairy herd. 

We see a lot of the county agent and use a lot of his advice and we 
have come a long way. We have a happy life. We enjoy it. We 
have two children that are very interested in the farm. It is a 
wonderful place for them to be raised, we feel. They are quite 
interested in 4-H. This whole project of ‘Better farming, better 
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living’ brings the husband and wife together, and 4-H brings the 
children and all of us together and it has really done a fine job in our 
case, and a lot of our neighbors | know will say the same thing because 
the farmers who have done a good job—and I am not trying to pat 
myself on the back or anything—but the farmers who have done a 
ood job have cooperated with the county agent and with “Better 
farming, better living’? and their children are active in 4-H and we 
are very happy with it. 

We think money spent for extension work has well paid for itself. 
Our income has increased. Our net worth has increased so that the 
taxes we pay locally have increased more than if we had not been 
vood farmers and I am certain that is true federally also. 

Mr. MarsHatyi. Do you have a home demonstration agent in 
your county? 

Mr. Brecusity, Yes; and they are all wonderful. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Would you like to add something to your hus- 
band’s statement? 

Mrs. Brecnpity. Yes. I was an urban girl and I became in- 
terested in 4-H work and I found it payed dividends. I received 
a scholarship to go to college and there | met my husband. As he 
told you, we learned to work together. We sat down and with 
paper and pencil we faced reality. That is a hard thing to do, to 
sit down and say, | am good at this and I am poor at this. But 
we did that and working as a family we have complete happiness 
and | always wanted to say thank you to somebody for all the things 
that it has done for me, Everything has been wonderful and we ure 
so happy. It has been a real reward in itself. It is something that 
for 30 vears I have wanted to sav thank you to somebody for, because 
money is not a measure of what it has given me. 

Mr. Marswauu. Mr. Johnson, do you have something you would 
like to say? 

Mr. Jonnson. | am a town boy, or I was, I should say. I was 
born and raised in a town with no idea of farming whatsoever. | 
married my wife who was a farm girl and I came to the farm thinking 
| could do a lot with the farm and | thought 1 knew a lot about farm- 
ing but I found out differently in a hurry. 

I have used the Extension Service from the very beginning. - 
father-in-law’s farm was more or less run on the old pattern of ¢ 
little of this and a little of that, and through the Extension Gaveine 
we have changed it to where we have what I feel is quite an efficient 
operation, and it can be made more efficient. 

We have gone to raising more corn and all our crops are fed to 
livestock with the exception of small grain and soybeans, 

I am on 188 acres of which 150 acres are tillable, and the bulk of 
our crop is corn, We raise 85 or 90 acres of corn which go in our hog 
ope ration, which this year will run about 400 hogs. 

The different methods of feeding and the new ‘upplications of ferti- 
lizer and so forth have benefited us tremendously. I feel if it were 
not for the county agent and the Extension Service and also Better 
Farming —Betier Living we would not have progressed so tremendously. 

We have only been on the farm 8 years and we have had four children 
since then and they really enjoy the farm and we feel that is the only 
place to raise them. Our program has become boiled down to about 
one operation. As far as our crops, they go in our hog operation. 

53146-—60—pt. 4——19 
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Our hogs are the big thing. They require labor and of course a capital 
investment. Today you cannot just spend money and end up with 
nothing coming back in because it is a very tight situation. Through 
this method we have found we can set everything down and know 
where we will come out in the end. 

I feel the Extension Service has aided me tremendously. In fact 
I have often thought if it had not been for the Extension Service I 
would not be a farmer today. 

Mr. Marswauy. Thank you. 

Would you like to say something, Mrs. Johnson? 

Mrs. Jounson. | would like to say Better Farming—Better Living 
has given us a great deal of self-confidence, and you have to have self- 
confidence. One of the first things we learned in Better Farming— 
Better Living is that you have to have a goal. So we have a goal and 
with our self-confidence everything we do has a purpose now and that 
means an awful lot. 

Getting down to the exact details of what it has done for us so far, 
we remodeled our kitchen according to plans suggested and we are 
very pleased with it. Also, we have a landscaping plan for our farm 
that will make it more beautiful. And I think it has given me a lot of 
understanding of where the money is spent. You know, a wife can 
be pretty selfish. When her husband says we have to spend $1,000 
for fertilizer, that is a big thing, but when we understand the results 
I am glad to go along with it. So, through cooperation I know we will 
reach our goal, 

Mr. MarsHatu. Thank you very much for vour fine statements. 
I might say this committee over the years has been very much inter- 
ested in the work of our agricultural colleges and the Extension Service 
is certainly an important link, because while the land grant colleges 
do important work there needs to be a connecting link from the farm 
people. 

We appreciate your coming here and giving us the benefit of your 
views. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could we have the names of your 
county agent and his staff inserted in the record at this point? ~ 

Mr. Brecuesi.u. Yes. 

(The list follows:) 

County agent and staff for DeKalb County, Ind.: Ernest Lesiuck, county 
agent: Albert Pell, assistant county agent; William McIntyre, better farming and 
better living agent; Miss Patty Lou Young, home demonstration agent. 

Mr. AnpEeRsEN. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see this group before 
us and, Ross, I appreciate your bringing them here. 

Mr. Aparr. I was glad to be able to bring them before this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You people have one of the finest Congressmen in 
Mr. Ross Adair that we have in Washington, and your coming here is 
more or less a pat on the back to those of us who sit on this side of the 
table. 

Let me point out that this committee is interested in the Extension 
Service as evidenced by the fact 7 short years ago the Extension 
Service received approximately $32 million, and now we have a budget 
for about $56 million for the Extension Service, an increase of $24 
million, which is roughly a 75-percent increase. 
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I have been interested in the Extension Service for 41 years, to be 
exact. Way back in 1919 1 started helping young folks get started in 
4-H work and IJ have always thought Extension was a wonderful 
program. 

And let me point out that the father of our chairman of today, Mr. 
Fred Marshall’s father, was the first county agent in the State of 
Minnesota way back in 1912 or 1913, was it not? 

Mr. MARSHALL. 1912. And if you will permit me at this moment 
to say, I notice you used the term ‘Better Living—Better Farming.” 
The slogan then was three ears of corn set up in a triangle with the 
words ‘‘Better Farming—Better Business—Better Living.”’ 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It does us good to have you come and tell us the 
benefits from the program because otherwise we may become doubtful 
of our judgment. 

Mr. Natcuer. I, too, want to join my colleagues in commending 
these fine people for their appearance today. 

Mr. MarsHati. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aparr. Thank you. 





Fripay, Marcu 18, 1960. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESS 
ROBERT M. KOCH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, 
INC. 


Mr. MaArsHauu, At this time the committee will be pleased to hear 
fom Mr. Robert M. Koch, president of the National Limestone 
Institute. 

Mr. Koch, do you have a statement you want to present to the 
committee? 

Mr. Kocu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I very much appre- 
ciate the opportunity to return once again before this committee which 
has done so much to maintain the agricultural conservation program 
at a practical working level of at least $250 million for the more than 
| million farmers who regularly participate in it. I realize that I do 
not have to repeat for you why this program is of so much value not 
just to American agriculture, but to the consumers of our country. 
Consequently, I would just like to outline some of the observations 
which I have been privileged to make during my contacts this past 
year, at the county, State, and more particularly, the regional level. 
Because of the physical limitations on my own time in conducting 
the business of our institute, I have not been able to make as many 
contacts at the farm and county levels as I used to. I do attend 
some of the regional meetings, not officially of course, but merely as 
an observer, for it gives me an opportunity to get better acquainted 
with the State committeemen who, as you know, are generally on a 
3-year rotational appointment. In recent years all of these State 
ASC committees have been appointed by Secretary Benson. It seems 
to me particularly significant, in view of his and this administration’s 
adamant position concerning the ACP since they took over in 1953, 
that these State committees are almost unanimous in their opinion 
that the ACP is an excellent program. I want to make it very clear 
that a very small minority in their private conversations with me 
have completely backed Mr. Benson. I should also add that in a 
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great many instances the Secretary has been guided in his selection 
by strong endorsements from the American and State farm bureaus 
and | know I do not have to tell this committee that the American 
Farm Bureau not only strongly supports Secretary Benson, but even 
prior to his being named to the Cabinet were critical of the ACP In 
spite of this, | am very pleased to report that if there is somewayvin 
which this committee could talk to or take a poll of the present State 
ASC committees, they would find them overwhelmingly in support of 
the $250 million - the ACP. Furthermore, they would tell vou 
that in addition to being very effective in carrying out the express 
wishes of Congress in the field of conservation, the ACP is accomplish- 
ing more per tax dollar than any other program under their adminis- 
tration. | do not and I know thev do not say this in the spirit of 
criticizing other activities, but only to point up the tremendous value 
and efficiency of the ACP. 

All of us who work with this program, and as vou know I have been 
closely associated with it since 1936, would be the first to say it is 
not perfect and there is room for improvement—but in the face of 
an antagonistic administration it is all the more amazing that it has 
such universal acceptance. During my travels throughout the Nation 
[ have an opportunity to visit with college officials, county agents, 
foresters, soil conservation district supervisors, and many others. 
The overwhelming majority of them not only recognize the merit of 
this program, but are willing to endorse it. 

You recall that a vear ago, after this committee and the House 
restored the budget request to the full $250 million, there was an 
effort made in the Senate to cut the program back to $100 million. 
At that time, Senator Aiken made a very fine statement in support 
of the ACP as did a number of other Senators. As this committee 
knows, in practically ever) appearance before vou when I have been 
testifying in support of the ACP, I have stressed the point that we 
in this industry are not asking the Congress to appropriate one dollar 
because of the fact that the ACP benefits those of our members who 
sell agricultural limestone. Unless you can justify it on the basis of 
its benefit to agriculture and the Nation as a whole—and of course 

»are confident that you can-—we believe that you should not follow 
the administration’s request to drop this program to $100 million, 
which would make it practically useless, but that you should elimi- 
nate it. 

When I first appeared in support of the ACP this industry bias 
was raised so frequently, particularly because of the strong statements 
made by the American Farm Bureau, we decided to survey large 
numbers of farmers. After the attack on the program in the Senate 
last vear we decided that perhaps the time was ripe to make another 
survey. Consequently, we decided to make a postcard survey of 
5,000 farmers per State and a lesser amount in some of the smaller 
States, in each State represented by the 26 Senators who voted to 
reduce the ACP to $100 million. Attached is a copy of the letter 
which we sent enclosing Senator Aiken’s comments about the ACP 
and the postcard which we used in the survey. As I am sure you 
know, a 4- or 5-percent return in such a postcard survey is considered 
very good. Our returns were exceptionally high, running over 1! 
percent in some instances. The attached summary shows how the 
farmers voted in regard to the ACP. Nationally, over 8O percent of 
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the farmers thought that the program should be continued at the 
$250 million level. Sixty percent of these farmers thought that the 
program should be restored to the full $500 million which Congress 
authorized in the original Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act. I cannot overstress the fact that this is the rock bottom support 
that this program has because the States in the South and several in 
the Midwest and Far West, where the program has very strong 
support, were not surveyed because the Senators in these States sup- 
ported the program in the vote last year. 

If the action of this committee in recent vears is any criteria, we 
are of course confident that the ACP will be held at the $250 million 
level because vou men know of the tremendous amount of good which 
is being done by this program that reaches more farmers than any 
other agricultural program ever devised by the Congress or the exec- 
utive branch. 

In closing I would like to make three more points. First, we learned 
a few vears ago that it is not enough for the Congress to authorize 
these funds because of the attitude of certain high officials in this 
administration. Consequently, I hope that you will again include the 
wording which precludes high Department of Agriculture officials 
from emasculating this program by issuing restrictive regulations to 
the States and counties. The wording which requires changes from 
previous programs to be initiated by the county committees must, in 
the opinion of many, be retained to safeguard the $250 million author- 
ized for 1961. Iam sure I don’t have to point out to this committee 
that if the President’s request for the item veto is granted, this pro- 
gram would be one of the first on which he would use it. 

While it is not entirely within the purview of this committee, I 
would like to stress once again that those of us who have an oppor- 
tunity to work closely with the county office employees administering 
not only this but all ASC programs, feel that the Congress should take 
steps to adjust the workload, the salary scale and the fringe benefits 
of these employees on a comparable basis with other Federal agencies 
and the civil service employees. 

Also attached are some charts comparing agricultural production in 
recent vears with expenditures under the conservation reserve pro- 
gram which, of course, is the only part of the soil bank still in operation. 
While this phase of the soil bank has been materially helpful to some of 
our members’ business and for that reason some may think this 
organization should support it, I should like to point out to this com- 
mittee that the overwhelming majority of our members who are bene- 
iting from the conservation reserve program feel that it is basically 
unsound as it operates in their communities nd that it should be 
terminated. As we see it in operation in our day to day contacts with 
farmers, we believe that it is not accomplishing the purposes for which 
it was established and that what small good is accomplished is at a 
terrific cost. Weare generally of the opinion that there are other ways 
in which our agricultural proble ms can be solved more efficiently and 
more effec tively. It is our opinion that if the conservation reserve 
program were effective, the production lines on the attached charts 
would have long since turned down and that the tremendous amount 
of surpluses, with which our economy is currently burdened, would be 
lowered. While we hope that the legislative committee will not 
extend the conservation reserve program, if it does we would like to 
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suggest to this committee that a more effective expenditure of funds 
would result if they were authorized under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act. This act would provide, in our opinion, 
more effective reductions if those phases of it dealing with crop reduc- 
tion were in effect. Beside the $1.8 billion already spent, it is our 
understanding that the contracts let under the conservation reserve 
program through 1959, and which have a number of vears vet to run— 
in some cases through 1969—will cost approximately $1.2 billion. As 
stated before, we believe that crop reduction can be secured more 
advantageously in other ways and more effective conservation can be 
secured by expanding the ACP. 

[ very much appreciate the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee today in support of the ACP which is so important not only to 
the consumers and farmers of our present population, but to the future 
generations which are vet to come. 

[ wish to request that the supplementary statements be placed in 
the record. 

Mr. MarsHatu. The statements will be placed in the record 
this point. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE Yo ITUTE, INC. 
Washington, D.C., Nov embe r 27, 1959 
To Farmers in the State of Illinois: 


For several years the agricultural conservation program has been attacked by 
many interests who would like to see it eliminated or drastically reduced. Indi- 
cations are that next year, as soon as Congress takes up the Department of Agri- 
culture budget, another attempt will be made to reduce this program. As you 
know the Congress, when it passed the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act which authorizes the ACP at $500 million each year, said it was in the 
best interest of all the Nation—not just the farmers—to see to it that the soil 
and water resources of this Nation be conserved and preserved for future genera- 
tions. Now there are 1,250,000 farmers in the Nation participating in the ACP 
each year—working in partnership with their Government (actually the taxpayers 
of the Nation)—to carry out conservation practices for the good of all consumers. 

During the debate last year when a serious effort was made to curtail the ACP 
from $250 million to $100 million, Senator Dirksen and Senator Douglas of your 
State voted against maintaining this program. Fortunately they were in the 
minority and the program was left at $250 million by a vote of 51 to 26. 

Senator Williams of Delaware offered the amendment to reduce the ACP from 
$250 million to $100 million and your Senators voted with him. Enclosed is a 
reprint taken from the Congr ressional Record during the debate. _Won’t you read 
the excellent comments by Senator Aiken and Senator Prouty? Don’t you think 
that Senator Dirksen and Senator Douglas should take the same position on the 
agricultural conservation program as these two Republican Senators from Ver- 
mont? 

We are running this survey in the States of the 26 Senators who voted for the 
$100 million amendment. We are not trying to defeat these Senators, as some 
will charge, but only trying to develop farmer views to pass on to them. The 
last time we surveyed farmers in your State over 87 percent indicated the program 
should be continued and over 84 percent said it should be increased. Please indi- 
cate your views on the enclosed post card and also write your Senators or better 
yet see them while they are home now. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert M. Kocu, President. 


[From the Congressional Record, 86th Cong., Ist sess., June 2, 1959] 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


Mr. Wiuu1aMs of Delaware. Mr. President, the purpose of this amendment is 
to strike out, on page 12, line 15, the figure ‘$250,000,000”, and to insert in 
lieu thereof “3100, 000,000. * The amendment represents a cut of $150 million. 

This amendment is in line with the recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget. * * * 
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Mr. RussE.Lu. Ever since Mr. Benson has been Secretary of Agriculture, he 
has tried to destroy the agricultural conservation program. He has submitted, 
each year, budget estimates ranging from $100 million to about $175 million. Of 
course, the administrative expense of the program is about $42 million including 
transfers to the Soil Conservation Service. If we are going to trim the amounts 
down to $100 million, we ought to abolish it altogether. 

It would be too extravagant to have a $100 million program for farmers that 
cost $42 million to administer. * * * 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, 25 years ago this country was plagued by a great 
depression. It was plagued by surpluses of farm commodities. Corn was selling 
for as low as from 10 to 15 cents a bushel, and wheat was selling at from 30 to 40 
cents a bushel. Other farm commodities were selling at comparable low prices. 

Our country was being plagued by the disappearance of the fertility of our soil. 
Dust storms were sweeping across the Plains States. Some of those storms 
covered thousands of square miles. The disappearance of our soil fertility was 
not confined to the West. It was disappearing, on a smaller scale, throughout the 
Eastern States. 

Fortunately at that time there were those who realized that although we 
might have surpluses of farm commodities at ruinous prices, the time would come 
when we would require more to take care of the next generation than we were 
producing during the 1930’s. Therefore, several programs were started. One 
was the rural electrification program. One was the agricultural conservation 
program, which got underway, as I recall, in 1935 or 1936, or about that time. 
That is the program which is now under discussion. It is the ACP program, as 
it is now called. We were able, during World War II, to increase the fertility of 
our soil, so that we could produce all the food which was needed to maintain our 
country and our allies. It was a remarkable performance and was probably 
exceeded only by the American fighting men themselves. 

American agriculture doubled its production. It has increased its production 
since then, until at present 50 million more people are being fed than were here 
at the time when the ACP program was begun. I venture to say that if it had 
not been for this program, it would not be possible to feed the present population 
of the United States. This is a program which seeks to conserve the water 
resources, the soil resources, and the forest resources of the United States. It 
has been a very effective program. It has cost something. It has cost the farmer 
who has participated in it; it has cost the Government—and the Government, in 
my opinion, is the people—to pay the price of conserving and improving the soil, 
water, and forest resources of our country. 

There has never been the soil fertility in this Nation—at least not during a 
period of 100 years—which exists today. There has never been the ability to 


produce which exists today. The United States is the greatest producing nation 
on the face of the earth. Yet people complain because we have plenty. We 
have too much wheat today, temporarily. We have more eggs and poultry prod- 


ucts than we need, and because of that situation many people are getting hurt. 
Some of them did not use good judgment in going into the poultry business at the 
time they did. But if it had not been for the ACP, about which we are now 
talking, it would not be possible to feed the present population of the United 
States 

I am sorry I cannot avree with the Senator from Delaware, as | frequently do. 
[am sorry to say that I cannot do so because I firmly believe that if the farm 
programs of the United States were suspended for 5 years, we would be asking 
other countries to send us food. The United States is expected to have an in- 
crease in population of not less than 3 million a year. That is about the number 
of people who live in Norway, as I recall. Three million is the population of one 
of our fair-sized States. We simply cannot let down on maintaining our ability 
to produce enough to feed and clothe a constantly increasing population. 

I am sorry the administration takes the position it does, and wants to cut the 
ACP program. Iam sorry it has tried to cut the ACP program and several other 
programs. Nevertheless, I realize it has the right to take the position it has. 
But I point out what the same people who are asking us to reduce the appropri- 
ation for the agricultural conservation program from $200 million to $150 million 
& vear are asking us to do in other lines. 

They are asking for $3,900 million for foreign aid programs. They are asking 
us to increase our contribution in gold to the International Monetary Fund $1,375 
million. They have asked us to guarantee an increase in investments in the 
World Bank totaling $3,150 million. I think they have asked us formally—I am 
pretty sure they have—to prepare for a contribution of $400 million in our cash 
and credit for the Inter-American Bank. They are asking us to guarantee pri- 
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vate investments in foreign countries—what the amount is, I am not sure. It 
has been $500 million, and I think they are asking for another $500 million at 
this time. 

That makes a total of $9,325 million which the administration is asking for 
foreign countries, at the same time that it is trying to cut,$150 million off the 
future water and soil resources of the United States. I do wot think that makes 
sense. . 

[ am willing to balance the budget. TI am willing to take it out of the $9,325 
million. Up to now I have supported the administration’s foreign aid programs, 
but, if I now have to choose between doing those things which should be done 
for the people of the United States, and doing them for the people of all the rest 
of the world, I will vote for the United States. 

Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, will the Senator vield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. Humpnsrey. [ compliment the Senator from Vermont. I think he has 
made one of the most eloquent and persuasive statements which have been made 
in behalf of this program. The Senator has given his life to the program. 

He has made every argument which could possibly be made in support of the 
agricultural conservation program. I salute the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs of Delaware. Mr. President, there is no Member of the Senate 
for whom I have a higher regard than the Senator from Vermont, even though 
occasionally I differ with him. However, in reference to the long list of projects 
which he read as having been recommended by both the preceding administra- 
tion and this administration, [ think he will agree that I opposed many of them 
in the same manner as [ am opposing the one which is now before the Senate * * * 

Mr. Prouty. Mr. President, I am happy to join with my distinguished col- 
league from Vermont [Mr. Aiken] in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Our big problem in Vermont, as pointed out by speakers at the annual State 
ASC conference, is not how to spend our funds or how to spend them wisely, but, 
rather, the problem is determining how the small amount of funds made avail- 
able to Vermont under the ACP program can be distributed to all the farms that 
want and need to participate. 

It is easy to observe how important the agricultural conservation program is 
to Vermont when one takes a close look at the record. The State has traditionally 
led the country in the percentage ot farms participating. For example, in 1957 
62 percent of the farms in Vermont engaged in some activities from which they 
received cost-share allowances in accordance with the ACP. 

At the present time we have 79 percent of our cropland participating, com- 
pared to a national average of about 36 percent. Our Vermont program is set 
up primarily to help establish a sod ground. Our aim in the use of minerals is 
not for direct production, but, rather, through the use of minerals to build up 
a better sod which will, over a period of vears, aid materially our conservation 
effort. 

In a talk before the annual ASC conference a representative of one of the 
largest banks in Vermont demonstrated the confidence which the banking ecom- 
munity has in the ACP program and the farmers who participate in it. 

The banker had this to say: “‘It is probably not sate to make any estimate of 
the total financial assistance that has been required to carry out the 1958 ACP 
program, which is reported as involving $800,000 in Vermont. However, a sort 
or an educated guess might be that lenders of all kinds have been involved in 50 
percent of this volume. The main inference that could be drawn from these 
hastily collected statisties is, first, that Vermont banks are tully in sympathy 
vith the ACP program; and, second, that they stand ready to back up this 
sympathy with loan funds to practically 95 percent of the requests.”’ 

3unkers have never been known to be softhearted or overly sentimental, and 
I think in the case of Vermont they strongly back the ACP program, because 
they know it is protecting our soil and our forest resources, increasing our efh- 
ciency of production, and at the same time making possible a larger income for 
Vermont farmers. 

A recent report shows that over the years more than $8 million have been 
collected from Vermont farmers to pay for materials provided for them under 
the ACP, and it is estimated that farmers in the State have incurred additional 
expenses of $14% million in order to carry on programs of improved practices to 
promote desirable land use and conservation of the soil. 

If the farmers of Vermont and throughout America are willing to dig deep 
into their pockets to protect the soil, one of our greatest resources, then it would 
be tragic indeed for Congress to refuse to do its share and foree the farmers to 
assume conservation costs beyond the point he ean afford. 
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I strongly urge that we act in the interest of both the present and future by 
approving today the full amount recommended by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the 1960 agricultural conservation program. 

Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, in the light of the discussion which has taken 
place, particularly on the part of the Senator from Delaware, it seems to me it 
might be appropriate to have the Record complete as to the accomplishments of 
the agricultural conservation program, 

[ should like to quote from the testimony on page 3863 of the hearings with- 
regard to H.R. 7175, which is the testimony of Mr. Koger, who is the Adminis- 
trator of the agricultural conservation program service. 

Mr. Koger was discussing the benefits of the program, the costs involved, and 
the nature of the services. He stated, for example: 

“The average amount of assistance per participant in the 1947 program was 
$179, or $186 per farm for the 1,161,000 participating farms.” 

I think it is well for the Senate to note and for the public to note that 1,161,000 
farms were the beneficiaries of sound soil conservation practices of an enduring 
nature. 

The next line of Mr. Koger’s testimony I think is the most convineing. He says: 

“About 83 percent of the cost-sharing payments was for practices classified in the 
{CP National Bulletin, as having enduring benefits. The remaining 17 percent 
was used for practices with benefits of limited duration, such as the establishment 
of annual vegetative cover, and measures primarily for temporary protection from 
wind and water erosion.”’ 

\ little later in the same testimony the Administrator of the program said: 

“In keeping with the Secretary’s announced policy that the ACP is to give 
particular attention to those conservation measures which are of major impor- 
tance to farmers in making a transition from erlpland to grass or trees and in 
keeping in protected cover land which otherwise might be shifted to a more inten- 
sive use, We have continued that type of program emphasis.”’ 

This is a direct answer to the statement made by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware that all we are doing with the ACP is to intensify production. In 
fact, What we have been doing in a good deal of the program is to shift the land 
use from intensive cultivation to grass or to trees. 

A little further in his testimony Mr. Koger says: 

‘To illustrate, during the last 5 years, 1954 to 1958, inclusive, ACP has shared 
costs on the establishment of about 22 million avres of vegetative cover. <A high 
percentage of this land was, prior to its establishment in conservation cover, 
cropland producing at an intensive level. These 22 million acres are made up of 
about 745 million acres of practice A-—2,”’ which means permanent vegetative 
cover for soil protection, ‘‘11 million acres of practice A—3,’’ which means addi- 
tional acres of vegetative cover and crop rotation to retard erosion and to improve 
the soil structure, as well as to increase the water holding capacity—‘2'% million 
acres of practice D—4.’’ Another one of the so-called permanent practices which 
has been authorized by the ACP, which is a vegetative cover to protect cropland 
throughout the crop year, ‘“‘and about 1 million acres of practices A-7 and A-8, 
trees and shrubs planted for permanent retirement of farmland from field crops 
and pasture.” 

These instances which I cite from the hearings should be adequate evidence of 
the purposes of the program. 

I wish to say, most respectfully, to my colleague, I cannot imagine anyone who 
lives in a great metropolitan area who would want at any time to do anything 
which would retard the protection of our soil resources. 

The other day a gentleman, who has dedicated his life to soil conservation, 
came to see me. He had been flying over the delta region of the Mississippi 
River and he had seen the good earth literally falling in to the sea. This was the 
good earth from the area of the Mississippi River and its tributaries—the Missis- 
sippi River watershed, so to speak. 

All one has to do in order to see America being eroded is to fly in a helicopter 
or an airplane over the delta region of the Mississippi River, and witness the land 
literally being spewed out into the ocean. 

This program does not involve simply the liming of the soil. It does not involve 
only some temporary practice. As a matter of fact, I believe the evidence will 
reveal that a good deal of the program, as I recall the testimony, as shown on page 
364 of the hearings, relates to watersheds. * * * 

The Presiding Officer. 
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The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
On this question the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 


Delaware [Mr. Williams]. 


The result was announced 


Anderson 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bridges 
Bush 
Butler 
Case, N.J. 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Aiken 
Allott 
Bartlett 
Bible 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Carroll 
Chavez 
Chureh 
Clark 
Cooper 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Engle 
Ervin 
Gore 


Byrd, Va. 
Capehart 
Carlson 
Case, S. Dak. 
Dodd 
Fulbright 
Green 


YEAS—26 
Dirksen 
Douglas 
Frear 
Goldwater 
Gruening 
Hickenlooper 
Hruska 
Javits 
Keating 


NAYS—5I 
Hart 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnston, 8.C. 
Jordan 

Kerr 

Langer 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McNamara 
Monroney 


NOT VOTING- 

Hartke 

Hennings 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 

Long 

McGee 

Morse 


“21 


yeas 26, nays 51, as follows: 


Kuchel 
Lausche 
Martin 
Morton 
Saltonstall 
Scott 

Smith 
Williams, Del. 


Mundt 
Neuberger 

O’ Mahoney 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Robertson 
Russell 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Wiley 
Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


Moss 
Murray 
Muskie 
Pastore 
Schoeppel 
Smathers 
Symington 


So the amendment of Mr. Williams of Delaware was rejected. 


RESULTs OF NATIONAL SURVEY OF 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM BY 


THE 


FARMER OPINION OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL 


NATIONAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE 


Over 70,000 farmers were surveyed in the States of the 26 Senators who voted 
to reduce the 1960 agricultural conservation program to $100 million. 


Summary all States 
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} AC P 
1 
Arizona 
Aj] farmers. _.-- 5 igs ae ane caithndoenneeeen 65.0 
Farm Bureau members ----- 63. 3 
Farmers Union members : a wa 
Grange members kitpie Hiiiotnteatw kaa tape ee 
California: | 
Rat CRP ne daade cane eine e@ emia en 54.4 
Pari Boren MOONE. 25 e655 os ccccaseccscusecwweudnses 52.2 
Farmers Union members aman 2 ba tuated Se 
Grange members - ---.-------- a tala vibncnttel 68. 6 
Connecticut: 
All farmers hahakevchidébaseeeeenees | 83. 7 
Farm Bureau members Skene’ | 79. 2 
Farmers Union members. -_...-.---------------- eines Nidan eeben 
Grange members + sia't acati abd eueeanil ji deiath ae Geneeiaialaa — 90. 7 
Delaware 
All farmers _--- oo aacawei as meio ; 62.3 
Farm Bureau members.----.--.---------- iddvabeccndee a 58.3 
Farmms Union Mmemners. «<<<. .6cs.cccecccacecs the at a 
Grange members sin slats ts aaa ala eae aia . 70. 8 
Maryland 
it __ ces leds ds cic itn teat lesa 76.0 | 
Pari MOO MAOITBIIONG 5x oc ccccacckacdaasqnonnwnes cian 75.8 | 
Grange members siisaGe ahaa ‘iste aia Giiuiiioatate’ sniicty 71 
Massachusetts | 
A}l farmers . snenitaet ‘ isavitecanmaneas 77.4 
wen Fetes) IONROOS . 0c cnaccanabanmnes aarti 78.0 
Farmers Union members_-------- eet aioe Gat M). 9 
Grange members gist -X shainig ddnas aban tiaeantcuas 72.5 
Nebraska 
Aas UE. Cc cwanossnancunn naw mama aeide sae eemedres ind SY. 5 
I 1 Bureau members Sanat neiniaie Makan dina ai 85. 5 
Farmers Union members 56 Masitakin Ricomtain sens ‘ : 89.5 
Grange members . 6 at at sai 90.0 
New Hampshire | 
Bs SOPTES so ccadannens . 65. 6 
Farm Bureau members 70. 2 
Farmers Union members ‘ | 
Grange members 63. 2 
\ aw Jer eV 
RU SDS saa S een cncneesne Jctadhstvesss oehuwaes jae 73.3 
Farm Bureau members. ---..-- a a a cits lal ‘ 74.7 | 
Farmers Uniol memDOS - o.66ccnccccccccivncwcece rene 80. 0 
Grange members ad ehalausna eoitias Gas eou naeiba nti er 70.0 | 
Illinois: } | 
All farmers... -... 83. 4 
Farm Bureau members | 84.9 
Farmers Union members. - ---..-.- 92.9 | 
Cpe GRU Bie, Ce eicncldciidoncncoscnventenseneecene | 75.0 
Iowa | 
AJ] farmers cd oad ranean aee Soa Ee 91.5 | 
Irae een E SEE es a eremmameme 90.8 
Farmers Union MOMS... <cnscdcks cuccdabcndcuntdensnven } 100.0 | 
aI SRR a ns a. ee einmansim 62.5 
Kentucky: | 
Pe NE i en oe Bee oot Leena edennnuchobaenen | 95. 6 | 
Farm Bureau members-.... 95. 5 | 
Farmers Union members. - 100. 0 
CIP OINIITIOI oe ce emekeaeanenqubeanean lhe aera as 
Maine 
TD RII, co Ni es a eae 88. 2 
ROC AIRINGS SLO ce wanee miei 90.1 
Farmers Union members. --.....-.--------- 100. 0 
I III 5 nS aes ececuamlas | 87.0 
New Mexico: | 
Oe aT 5.8 
Farm Bureau members -- .6 
Grange members...-...-.-- | hess 
New York: | 
Se, oe oe mee aaa 77.3 
mts TORSIOGS) SOG no. oh enweneneieeneenaes 73.7 
Farmers Union members. . ---..-.-.-.----------- 82. 4 | 
Ren SIN go. cecaurcecnucacnceaipecnewes 78. 2 
Ohio: | | 
NI ce 90. 2 
Farm Bureau members. - i ee a Sagas 90.0 
Farmers Union members. ---.-..-.------ ee aol 97.1 
ae IN is a ace Scacudedenccsnecsuectasweens | 91.3 | 
Pennsylvania: | | 
LSE 8 og a ae FREE: ee ee ee me | 88.9 | 
Perit Pee TNS. cis ccs nccacsuscacestgnsetueisuee 86. 5 | 
PSrGers Uiier OUES . « | <a once ncuscn<dcdpenesnotewess | 88.1 
(aries SN se oc asewewaceagunaecdéneannen 91.0 ' 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 298. 
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45.6 46.6 
47.8 | 43.9 
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36.8 


26. 7 | 


25.3 
20.0 
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Percent vote | Percent vote | Percent vote 
to continue | tocut ACP to increase j 


ACP ACP 
Utah: 
All farmers Pn 7 79.8 0. 2 65.3 
Farm Bureau members 86.7 13.3 53.8 
Farmers Union members. aes &3. 3 16.7 85.0 


Grange members_......--- =m kcwesieese wx ccs cll ceili ti Gerla 


1 Reflects the percentage of farmers voting to continue the AC P at $250,000,000 who also voted to increase 
the ACP to $500,000,000. 


Several States had too few farmers checking they were Grange or Farmers Union 
members to make a significant report, therefore they have been omitted. 
(The following supplementary matter was submitted for the record:) 
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COMPARISON OF TOTAL FARM MARKETINGS 
AND 
CONSERVATION RESERVE EXPENDITURES 
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AND 
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Mr. Marsua.u. We wish to thank vou for appearing before the 
committee, Mr. Koch. You do a fine job of representing the National 
Limestone Institute and we on this committee always look forward 
to your views. 

Mr. Kocu. Thank you. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Narcuer. Our executive secretary, Mr. Pope, received a letter 
today from Kenneth Branstetter, who is a member of the Metcalfe 
County Rural Development Committee of the State of Kentucky, 
informing him that it would be impossible to attend as a witness 
before our committee at 4 o’clock today due to the weather conditions 
which are now right bad in Kentucky and throughout the South. 
With the letter to Mr. Pope, Mr. Branstetter sent a brief statement 
concerning the rural development setup in Metcalfe County, which, 
by the way, Mr. Horan, is one of the three pilot counties in Kentucky, 

If there are no objections this statement will be filed for the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


LAY COMMITTEE PROGRESS IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT, METCALFE DEVELOPMENT 
Councit, ALBERT VAN ZANT, CHAIRMAN 


COMMITTEES 


Agriculture: Hobart Scott, chairman. 
Education: Mrs. Stanley Jeffries, chairman. 
Community services: Katheryn Miller and Bobby Branstetter, cochairmen. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 


1. There is an organized and cooperative effort of lay people—agency, educa- 
tion, and agricultural personnel—to develop and carry out a unified program of 
work. 

2. Through cooperative efforts of farmers and leaders, the county attained 
modified-certified brucellosis-free status. Heavy infestation of this disease re- 
quired two complete tests of 16,000 animals to be made. 

A. An educational program is being carried out to keep all calves calfhood 
vaccinated and insure the movement of disease-free animals on farms. 

3. Through increased participation in group meetings and adult classes, farm 
and home improvements are being made. Examples are milking parlors, food 
freezers, electric ranges, telephones, remodeling, ete. 

4. Fifty-two adult classes, 6 meetings or more, have been held with farmers 
and homemakers, 15 of which were vocational trades and industry classes and 
752 different people have attended. 

5. Educational efforts by all agricultural and agency personnel have increased 
farm and home planning, improved land use, increased unit production, and 
aided in marketing of farm products. 

6. As a result of rural development activities, farm planning, application and 
applicable conservation practices have increased 30 percent. 

7. ASC reports increase in new participants. These are from small farm- 
low income group. 

8. Farm use of credit has increased as reported by all lending agencies in 
the county : 

A. PCA loans to farmers totaled for September 1957, $100,000: September 
1958, $200,000 ; September 1959, $280,000. 

B. County bank loans were: 1957, $840,525; 1958, $943,399, an increase of 
20 percent; 1959, $1,096,366, an increase of 16 percent. Average increase, 
18 percent. 

C. FHA loans in the 1958 fiscal year were $26,000. During the 1959 fiscal 
year they increased to $109,120, a 262 percent increase over 1958. 

This increase in farmer use of credit represents investments in— 

(a) Increase size of farm business. 
(b) Improve livestock and soil improvement programs. 
(c) Repair and improvement of farm buildings. 
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9, Artificial breeding program increased its services 37 percent in 1959. 

10. Continuous increase in number and quality of dairy animals in county: 
700 quality dairy heifers were imported in 1959. This county has the highest 
number of cows per 1,000 acres in this area and is in the top group for the 
State. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


1. Citizens of Metcalfe County were alerted to needs in school facilities. Re- 
sults were changes in attitudes and a change in tax status. This made possible 
the construction of modern school buildings and has speeded up plans for consoli- 
dation. There now exists 1 new high school, 2 new grade centers, and 6 of the 
original seventy-two 1-room schools. A grade center with 25 classroom units 
is to be completed in 6 to 8 years at Metcalfe County High School grounds, elim- 
inating all old buildings now in use. This improvement is to start this year. 

2. Landscaping of new schools has started. 

3. School attendance has increased 5 percentage points, from 88 to 93 percent. 

4. A testing program for all schools in the county has started, testing for both 
achievement and mental aptitude. 

5. A part-time guidance program is in existence at the high school level and is 
being developed for all schools. There are qualified guidance personnel on the 
faculty part time of the three graded centers. 

6. Membership and PTA activities have increased 300 percent in the county. 
Some projects are: 

(a) Increasing school attendance. 

(b) Sponsoring clothing bank at each consolidated school (200 children 
have received clothing in 1959). 

(c) Established recreation facilities including football and baseball at 
the high school. 

7. Preparatory course for parents of preschool children held this year. Pre- 
registration of children and orientation of parents, acquainting both with school 
facilities and personnel. 

8. There are 26 organized 4-H Clubs with membership of 481 enrolled in 1,065 
projects. This represents an increase of 80 percent over 1956. 

9. This vear Metcalfe County FFA Chapter was a “National Gold Emblem 
Chapter,”’ an honor bestowed upon 56 chapters in the United States. This FFA 
chapter has been the recipient of this honor three times in the last 4 years. 
Fifty boys planning and carrying out complete farming programs made up of 
cash crops, feed crops, and livestock ; total net earnings for last report year was 
$38,010.98. 

10. Participation in all health services, including health education, immuniza- 
tion, dental, TB testing, inspection, plumbing, and waste disposal, has tripled. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES PROGRESS 


Goals of this committee are: 

1. Work on school safety. School grounds have been enlarged, blind 
entrances removed, road signs installed, and youth safety projects are being 
carried out. 

2. Assist volunteer fire department in acquiring funds for additional fire- 
truck to serve county residents. 

8. Support organized community groups in county. Four active commu- 
nity groups meet monthly, carry on program of activities, use agency serv- 
ices. Examples of their projects are. 

(a) Lord’s Acre project planned and carried out in the Cofer commu- 
nity. Projects resulted in a revival of community spirit, increased par- 
ticipation by families in planned activities, organized farmers, home- 
makers, churches, etc., into one cooperative unit. 

(b) RTCC telephone service to be extended to Cofer in spring of 1960. 

(c) Revena community purchased and redecorated building for local 
activities including organized Sunday school. 

1. Five new churches completed in county, others in planning stage. 

5. Increase in home water systems installed and construction of new 
homes and remodeling. 

6. Purchased new city hall, housing fire department and gas company. 

7. Natural gas system installed and is in operation in Edmonton. 

8. A county recreation board set up—three members appointed by city 
board, three members by fiscal court. 
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9. Improvement in seeding and beautification of school grounds, athletic 
field, and fairgrounds. 

10. Continuous improvement of county agricultural fair with countywide 
participation. 

11. Improved and increased community library services, this serviced by 
regional library. 

There has been a continuous increase and improvement in organized, unified 
effort by all people participating in RDP activities to improve the county 
socially and economically. 

Mr. Horan. I certainly appreciate the filing of this letter, and ] 
want you to tell Mr. Branstetter that we are sorry he could not be here, 
because I have just glanced at this document here but it looks like he 
has laid it pretty well on the line. 

One of the things I really like so far in this program has been the 
minimum of taxpayers’ money that is used to achieve what appears to 
be a maximum of results, and you cannot beat that in anybody’s 
language. 


Marcu 18, 1960, 
Rapnsir ExperRIMENTATION STATION, FONTANA. CALIF. 
WITNESSES 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

DR. CHARLES A. SLANETZ, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
CITY 

HARRY G. HERRLEIN, NEW YORK CITY, AMERICAN RABBIT 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Narcner. We are delighted to have with us at this time our 
colleague from New York, Mrs. St. George, together with Mr. Herr- 
lein and other members interested in the American Rabbit Breeders 
Association. 

Mrs. St. George, we would like for you to present these people to 
our committee. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
very happy to appear before the committee and it is a pleasure to 
me to introduce my constituent and good friend, Mr. Harry G, Herr- 
lein, who happens to reside in my district at New York, N.Y. He 
is accompanied by Dr. Charles A. Slanetz, director of the Animal 
Care Department of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Co- 
lumbia University at New York ( ay These gentlemen are appear- 
ing on the subject of funds which I deem to be very necessary for 
the Fontana, Calif., Rabbit Experiment Station. This station is 4 
Federal station. It is very inadequate at present, for reasons which 
these gentlemen can explain far better than I can, and so with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, I will introduce first Mr. Herrlein, who 
has a brief statement, and will, I am sure, answer any questions that 
vou may have. 

Mr. Natcuer. You may proceed, Mr. Herrlein. 

Mr. Herrier. This is addressed to the Honorable J. L. Whitten, 
chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations. 
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Our rabbit-raising industry consists of some 300,000 individuals 
engaged in the annual production of approximately 50 million pounds 
of rabbit meat, one of our staple flesh foods. Thousands of live do- 
mestic rabbits also are used daily in medical and biological research. 

The limited staff and facilities of our U.S. Rabbit Experiment 
Station at Fontana, Calif., are at present unable to support the many 
problems in keeping with profitable production and animal quality 
similar to the support provided over the years by the Beltsville, Md., 
station to the poultry and dairy industry. 

Any attempt to deal with prevailing problems currently plaguing 
profitable production and animal quality suitable for delicate re- 
search would involve detailed studies in considerable length per- 
taming to disease, nutrition, and management. The situation ap 
ars to be a major threat to the very existence of our domestic 
rabbit-producing industry and a serious hardship in the broad spec 
trum of such delicate research studies as cancer, cardiac surgery, 
venereal diseases, ophthalmology, hypertension, anatomical, hyperim- 
mune sera, and allied vaccine production. 

Since our accredited veterinary schools do not include the domestic 
rabbit in their curriculum, the demand upon the Fontana station is 
therefore brought into sharp focus for the scientific help which its 
present staff and facilities cannot cope with. 

Adequate funds to transform our U.S. Rabbit Experiment Station 
nto a useful tool, comparable to the status of Beltsville, would serve 
to alleviate the acute demand for immediate relief. This committee 
is therefore authorized to respectfully request consideration to in 
crease the current token annual appropriation to $250,000 or $300,000 
as an expansion program would indicate. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Herrlein, I want to thank you for your fine 
statement. 

By the way, I want to say to you at this time that you are repre- 
sented by one of the finest ladies in the House of Representatives 
and one of the ablest members of our House. As a Democrat I take 
great delight in making this statement. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. I certainly appreciate that very much, Mr. Chair- 
man, especially because you are a Democrat. 

Mr. Narcuer. I have wanted to say that for a long time and this 
isthe time. 

Mr. Horan. Republicans can be honest, too, Mr. Herrlein. T want 
toendorse and agree with what he said. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Thank you very much. 

Mr, Anperson. I certainly do, too, Mr. Chairman. It is very kind 
of you to make that remark about Mrs. St. George. The nice part 
of it is she certainly deserves it. 

Mr. Narcner. Are there any questions, gentlemen, before we 
proceed ? 


Doctor, would you care to make a statement ? 
STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES A, SLANETZ 
Dr. Stanerz. No. I am here on medical research. We are using 
more and more rabbits in our cancer work as well as vascular system 


Studies, et cetera. 
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Within 2 years now we have used about four times as many rabbits 
in research that we did back before that. There has been a tre- 
mendous interest in rabbits. Of course, our problem is to get the 
good quality stock. We buy rabbits from the market for research, 
The quality is not what it should be. We unfortunately cannot raise 
animals in our limited space. In the Medical Center we just do not 
have room enough to do the research work. We would like to house 
the animals. We would like to do research on them. Therefore, if 
we could somehow get an improved quality animal it would be a 
tremendous help. It would reduce the necessity for using such large 
numbers of animals, plus the fact that one can get much more intelli- 
gent results with a good, healthy quality stock animal. 

Mr. Narcuer. Thank you. We certainly have appreciated your 
appearance before our committee. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Marcu 18, 1960. 
ResearcH AND MARKETING SERVICES 
WITNESSES 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

CARL BINGER, MANAGER, FLORIDA EGG COMMISSION 

MR. McCOMB, MARKETING SPECIALIST, FLORIDA EGG COMMISSION 

JIM WELLS, PRESIDENT, FLORIDA STATE POULTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Natcuer. We are delighted to have with us at this time our 
friend and colleague from Florida, Mr. Billy Matthews. 

Mr. Matthews, we are always delighted to have you appear before 
this committee because we not only know of your interest in agricul- 
ture, but further, are well acquainted with the fact that in all mat- 
ters concerning the American farmer and agriculture, you are always 
present and willing to lend your assistance in seeing that the interest 
of agriculture is protected. We are delighted to have you at this 
time, Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I want to 
join in those kind remarks relative to Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Natrcuer. We would like for you to present your group. You 
may proceed in the order in which you desire. 

Mr. Martrnews. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and Mr. Andersen, for 
the very gracious remarks you made. I am indeed happy to have the 
privilege today of bringing to you a problem that we in Florida are 
particularly concerned with insofar as our poultry industry is con- 
cerned. We realize just how busy you gentlemen are and to conserve 
time I want to introduce Mr. Carl Binger, manager of the Florida 
Egg Commission, and ask him, with your permission, if he will not 
introduce the other gentlemen who are with us and then one of them 
will give the brief testimony that we have. 

Mr. Brncer: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I have with me today Mr. 
McComb, marketing specialist, working with the Florida Egg Com- 
mission, State of Florida, and Mr. Jim Wells, to my left. Jim is 
president of our Florida State Poultry Association. 
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We are here with reference to your budget estimates in the De- 
artment of Agriculture, I think on page 332 of the appropriations. 

We are particularly interested in the Research and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, matched funds program. 

I think you realize in other States as well as Florida that the poul- 
try industry is in dire need of assistance in the marketing of poultry 
and eggs, particularly at the present time. 

The Department of Agriculture in the State of Florida has set 
aside or earmarked $20,000 for this coming fiscal year for our use 
for that purpose. I understand that the Research and Marketing 
matching funds program has set aside the sum of $10,000 in the 
present budget estimate. 

We are here to ask you gentlemen to consider increasing that by 
the amount of $10,000 to equal the amount which the Department of 
Agriculture in the State of Florida is going to put up in the coming 
fiscal year for this purpose. 

As to the details, I would like to let Mr. Wells, a poultryman in 
the State of Florida, as well as the president of the State association, 
take over and explain it to you. 

Mr. Wextus. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, I am honored appearing before such a committee as 
this, However, I am more respectful than ever because of the ma- 
chinery that makes such a thing possible, that a poultryman from 
Florida, who was last night delivering eggs to stores, is today sitting 
before a committee of his own elected Congressmen to ask for 
assistance, 

What we are asking for is not anything in the nature of a dole or 
price supports or anything like that. We have always been opposed 
to that. We believe that our problems are things that we must and 
should work out for ourselves and to that end some years ago we got 
our Florida Legislature to set up for us an egg commission, for which 
purpose we taxed ourselves 2 cents a case, which money is used for the 
promotion of an increased consumption of eggs so that you see what 
we are asking for here today is ae an extension of what we are al- 
ready doing for ourselves. Those taxes in themselves come to some- 
where in the neighborhood of $40,000 a year. One thing I can as- 
sure you, that we in the poultry industry exercise a very watchful 
eye over our egg commission. I can tell you this, that we are very 
much proud of the wonderful work that they have done with the very 
limited funds that they have had. 

_ They do spend a very minimum of money for anything that is not 
highly productive and certainly we think they extract $1.50 worth of 
good out of every dollar that they spend. 

The commission itself is composed of practical poultrymen and 
also with members of the Florida Department of Agriculture. 

The best effect I know of is the fact that we are doing a good job. 

The latest figures on egg consumption, nationally, per capita—they 
are down and in the case of Florida, we have actually reversed that 
trend. In the last 2 years it shows an increase in per capita 
consumption. 

I do not want to go into lengthy details of how the biggest part of 
this money is spent, but the inexpensive ways our Commission has 
found, are some of the very best ways of doing it. Instead of big 
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slashes of full-page newspaper advertisements, we use nice-looking 
young ladies in stores, explaining to people, especially to those who 
attempt to pass up the egg case just about the nutritional qualities of 
eggs, how to judge a zood egg, what the advantages of serving eggs 
over, and one of the best experiences out of this has come this: That 
this is not a flash-in-the-pan idea. The stores which use this method 
of promoting eggs have recularly found that egg consumption was 
increased on a permanent basis. Besides this, they cooperate fully 
with the county agents who have TV time and they write scripts for 
them and put various ways of serving eggs and poultry and the county 
agents present these, all of which costs money. 

We cooperate with home economics teachers in high schools and 
colleges in an effort to get the story of eggs’ fine nutrition home to the 
young householders of tomorrow, and the home economics of the 
newspapers: in many of the biggest papers we have succeeded in get- 
ting full-page ads on the qualities of eggs, what constitutes a fine egg, 
and how good eggs are for you, all simply for the cost of the consult- 
ant’s time. 

The program is something that we are avidly behind. This amount 
of money would just be a much-needed amount to assist in pushing 
full progress in egg consumption forward because we have already 
laid the groundwork for the expense of administration, et cetera. 

We would be very grateful for your consideration on this matching 
money. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, I believe that concludes our state- 
ment, unless the other gentleman wants to say anything more. We 
want to thank you very much for your very gracious reception. Of 
course, we will try to answer any questions that the committee would 
like to ask us. Tam glad T have these experts with us here from 
Florida. 

Mr. Marsuauy. I think maybe we ought to call your attention that 
the Congress has increased the appropriations for payments to States 
from the figure of $520,850 in 1952 to an appropriation of 81,195,000 
in 1960, and the request before us is for $1,195,000. You see that 
the appropriations in this item have had quite a sizable increase over 
the short. period of years. As you know from your experience on the 
creat Committee on Agriculture, one of the things that we are being 
faced with is the cost of the agriculture program at the present time. 

Nationwide, people look at these increases in the Department of 
Agriculture with a feeling that agriculture is being somewhat favored 
in the appropr lation items, p: articul: irly at a time when we are having 
a difficult time staying within our Federal budget. 

Mr. Marruews. The committee has been very generous. May I 

respectfully point out this one very important difference in our poul- 
try problems and the basic crops such as wheat and corn. T know 
all of these distinguished gentlemen realize it. That problem is, of 
course, that poultry does not have the benefit of the guaranteed price 
supports. They do participate in other programs of the Government, 
of course, including section 32 funds, but T do sincerely believe that 
this great. industry in Florida is doing its best to solve its problems 
on its own, without dipping into the Federal Treasury any more than 
is necessary. This extra item of $10,000 that they are requesting I 
believe will be of tremendous benefit to them. 
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Mr. Marsuati., Perhaps it might be well to just briefly comment 
that our people in our Agriculture Land-Grant College, in Minnesota, 
have pointed out the fact that we lost $100 million in cash farm in- 
come in 1 year and a good share of that loss in farm income came 
because < = the decline in poultry and hog prices and in both instances 
one of the reasons given was the fact that the failure to keep our 
feed codes in balance with demand was a contributing factor to the 
overexpansion, if you will, of these two commodities of poultry and 
hogs. However, we do sincerely appreciate your coming before the 
committee and bringing your problem before this committee. We 
thank vou very much. 

Mr. Wetis. Mr. Chairman, may I add one more thought? It is 
just this: That perhaps I might mention the Florida eggs in par- 
ticular take on much more of a national aspect than eggs do, for 
example, in almost any other State today because we in Florida pro- 
duce only a little more than half of the eggs which we consume and 
the balance are brought in from other areas, such as Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Minnesota, and the Carolinas, all of the big contributors, to 
Florida. Anything that we do takes on much more of a national 
flavor because we are truly promoting eggs from many other areas 
besides just our own. 

Mr. Marsnany. Thank you. 

Mr. Marrnews. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Marcu 18, 1960. 
Porato AND ONIoN RESEARCH 


WITNESSES 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 

C. L. FITCH, AMES, IOWA 

DAVID R. SMITH, CANASTOTA, N.Y., NEW YORK POTATO ASSOCIA- 
TION 

C. JACK KENNEDY, CLEAR LAKE, IOWA 

PAUL PETRAN, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 

MRS. JOSEPHINE VAHLSING HEUSER, TRENTON, N.J. 

HANK PETERSON, HANK PETERSON FARMS, MOORHEAD, MINN. 

CHARLES HAULINE, PLYMOUTH, OHIO 


Mr. MarsHatu. The committee will be in order. 

At this time we are very pleased to have our good friend and 
colleague, Congressman McIntire of Maine, a member of the Agricul- 
ture Committee. A man that we know has been very much interested 
in the potato program as well as other agricultural problems through- 
out the country and a man who is a man that has been an extremely 
fair man. He has looked at the whole country. Sometimes some 
people have a tendency to be a little provincial. That is not so of the 
gentleman from Maine, Mr. McIntire. He is one of the most respected 
Members of Congress because he takes an interest in all of the 
agricultural aspects and the problems facing our country. It is a 
real pleasure always to have him before our committee. I am going 
tocall upon him to introduce the group at this time. 
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Mr. McInrire. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. I appre. 
ciate your very kind introduction. I am sure that each member of 
this subcommittee is appreciative of the fact that coming from 
northern Maine, I have a particularly close interest in the potato 
industry there and nationwide; both potato and onion interests 
have often been together in a discussion of their mutual problems, 
although their commodity is a bit different in some respects. How- 
ever, I am particularly delighted that I have been given the op- 
portunity to introduce to you, Mr. Chairman, and other members of 
the subcommittee, the representatives of the National Potato and 
Onion Committee, who are here today to express to you the im- 
portance of some of our plant breeding programs within the potato 
and onion industry. These gentlemen and Mrs. Heuser can speak 
more effectively and more knowledgeably of many of the details. | 
would only say that certainly from the potato industry standpoint, 
we realize in Maine the vital importance of potato breeding. These 
folks are here to present to you their expressions of concern and sug- 
gestions relative to a constructive plant breeding program in the 
potato and onion industry. 

T am sure many of you know one of this group who is known far 
and wide in the United States for his work in the potato and onion 
industry, and that is Mr. C. L. Fitch of Ames, Towa, who is sitting 
over at the other end. Those of us who read the produce papers every 
week are always interested in reading what Dr. Fitch has to write. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might say, Congressman, that we have had the 
pleasure of having Dr. Fitch before this subcommittee a good many 
times. Weare always glad to see him. 

Mr. Frrcu. He does not belong to the team but he may be the coach. 

Mr. McInrire. May I introduce Mr. David Smith of Canastota, 
N.Y., of the New York Potato Association, Mr. Jack Kennedy, of 
Clear Lake. Towa, Mr. Panl Petran, Albert Lea, Minn. You gentle- 
men from Minnesota probably know him, Mrs. Josephine Vahlsin 
Heuser of New Jersey. The name “Heuser” is certainly a name well- 
known in the fruit and vegetable industry, and Mr. Charles Hauline 
of Plymouth, Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to present these folks. If I understand correctly, 
Mr. Smith, the chairman. will be presenting testimony in their behalf. 

Mr. Marsnacr. We will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. DAVID R. SMITH 


Mr. Smirn. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Whitten and members of the committee. I am David R. 
C. Smith of the Smith-Coulter Co. of Canastota, N.Y. The area 
produces each year some thousands of carloads of potatoes, onions, 
and carrots on muck. Our company is a good sized grower in this 
area. I have been reelected to the presidency of the Empire State Po- 
tato Club, an organization of the potato growers of New York State. 

We and the industry and our customers, the consumers, have been 
greatly benefited by the breeding operations of USDA. You and we 
may be proud of successes achieved. Seventy-five percent of the po 
tatoes of the United States are now of the new varieties; 100 percent 
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of the onions of the far south owe their existence to this work, and in 
the north from 30 to 80 percent of the onions are of the hybrid 
varieties created by the plant breeders at Beltsville. The carrot im- 
provement work is now only 2 years old. Equal results may be ex- 
pected. 

However, the job is not finished. Our potatoes sometimes scab, are 
not mealy enough, and are not well enough adapted to the making of 
chips, granules, and french fries, and they do not store very well. 
Our new onion varieties give us big yields and fine shape but do not 
store well. The Smith-Coulter Co. gets results from them by selling 
our hybrid onions before Christmas. They should store well to April 
to have an even supply throughout the season when the northern crop 
must feed our people. 

The breeders tell us that we can have all the virtues in one variety 
of potatoes and onions: although they have not yet gotten us that 
full result. The work may be half done. USDA is spending upon 
getting perfected varieties of potatoes one-twentieth of 1 percent of 
the value of one crop; upon our onion varieties one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Here we are at the halfway post, and success in one of the greatest 
plant breeding jobs ever undertaken by mankind is threatened with 
disaster by the increase in salaries and the cost of equipment. Equip- 
ment has been running down because increased costs are taking the 
money. Already four of the best men have been lost to the universi- 
ties and to industry. For sucress, these jobs must have ability, train- 
ing, morale, and continuity. Those senior scientists up there just are 
not replaceable. They have wives and families and so on to take care 
of and they have to look to where they can do best. They are dedi- 
cated public servants who would like to stay on the job, and it would 
be a great economic loss to us and to the country if we lose them. If 
we can give them a little bit more money, we can keep them, and also 
replace their equipment. 

The breeding cages are rotting where they touch the ground and 
$10,000 worth of new ones are needed. Beltsville needs at least $50,000 
for a storage for onion breeding stock, and a cold storage in which 
carrots can be chilled so that they will seed in the greenhouse, thus 
eutting breeding time in two. Two new greenhouses at $15,000 each 
are needed—one more in Aroostook for potatoes and a third green- 
house at the Parma. Idaho, field station. They have had one for some 
years. The State of Idaho provided a second one at the request of this 
committee. 

Our California member is in the field growing his crops and cannot 
be here. California needs thousands of carloads of the hottest possible 
onions for dehydration to flavor the meats and soups of the land: and 
the mildest possible onions for salads and sandwiches. Both jobs are 
underway at Beltsville. 

_ Our Tdaho man is the leading producer of hybrid onion seed. He 
ison a wholesale selling trip in the Pacific Northwest. 

For examples, all bologna, all pressed meats, and nearly all soups 
are flavored with hot onion flakes. The H. J. Heinz Co. has stopped 
using fresh onions in its products. This adds up to hundreds of car- 
loads of white flakes and thousands of carloads of onions each year. 

We submit a page of figures furnished us by Charles L. Grant, 
udget officer, and by Reginald Royston, in charge of crop reports for 
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vegetables, both of USDA. We shall not read these figures. You 
will want to study them. 

We ask for an increase over Mr. Grant’s estimates of $75,000 for the 
budget. year 1961. Budgets have been held down, to the threatened 
disaster of the work. We ask that this situation be changed to one 
of zealous efficiency. We hope that the increase can be new money and 
not cripple other work. 

Mr. Marsuaui. Without objection, we will place in the record at 
this point the statement to which Mr, Smith referred and which he 
received from Mr. Grant. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Appropria- | Budget esti- | We ask these 
tions for mates for increases for 
year ending | year ending | year ending 
June 30, 1960 | June 30, 1961 | June 30, 1961 


Potato improvement-_- $242, 730 $244, 280 |. i 
Onion improvement 54, 325 42, 930 $17, 070 
Carrot improvement 24, 795 35, 120 |. os 
For salaries and equipment, we ask for ; 57, 980 

Total request by us, over the budget estimates for 1961 75, 0W 
Sweetpotato improvement 70, 570 70, 930 


Farm value of crops 


| 

1959 crop | Amount | — Average 

1955-59 
White potatoes ? $495, 734, 000 $440, 290, 000 
Onions 60, 143, 000 14, 437, 000 
Carrots... _ : : 41, 078, 000 43, 318, 000 
(Sweet potatoes : . 5 60, 724, 000 67, 582, 000 


We wish the producers of sweet potatoes well, and we hear that very large 
sums are being asked for sweet potato research. Such askings should not be 
allowed to detract from the efficient service of the other above crops. The budget 
estimates and the comparative farm values are given above. The sweet potato 
crop is worth only slightly more than the onion crop, and only slightly more 
than one-seventh of the value of the white potato crop. 

The consumption of white potatoes is now about 107 pounds per capita and is 
increasing slightly. Sweet potato consumption in 1958 was 6.6 pounds fresh, 
and 1.1 pounds canned, a total of 7.7 pounds per capita; and in 1959, 7.3 pounds, 
or one-fourteenth that of white potatoes. Consumption of sweet potatoes in the 
1930’s was 20 pounds per capita, and has been going down steadily. 

We use 25 cents worth, at the farm, of carrots per person and 36 cents worth 
of onions, each year. 


Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Petran, are you ready to make your statement! 
Mr. Perran. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL PETRAN 


Iam Paul Petran, of Petran Farms, Albert Lea, Minn. We own 
735 acres of vegetable land, on the highway and on track, and we grow 
and store and ship table stock potatoes, certified seed potatoes, onions, 
and carrots. 

The Cherokee potato bred by USDA has become the leading variety 
of the region and is eighth in the United States. It is good looking, 
and does not scab. It sprays easily. However, it could be mealier 
and it should yield more. There is tremendous interest in a new 
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variety created in North Dakota with USDA money, the Norland. 
It yields tremendously, is handsome, and scabs hardly at all. How- 
ever, it is not mealy. 

Our region grows many onions, but not many hybrids, because they 
do not store well. Important producers known to me had a great 
crop in 1959 of beautiful Elite hybrid onions, but struck lances in) 
selling them. ‘They are too soft. In a cheap onion year like this, 
to be able to sell an onion crop is more important than top yield. 

Therefore, there can be improvements made in the potato program. 
That is one of the reasons why we need more research and breeding 
jn our Onion program. 

We grow 125 acres of carrots and have nearby demand for processing 
carrots. We need a perfected hybrid carrot variety. In carrots there 
isroom for a great deal of improvement because of the greening of 
the tops in order to get an even carrot and one that is uniform. So, 
we need a perfected carrot variety. 

Petran Farms’ experience shows that this work should go forward, 
toward our having everything we need in the same varieties of pota- 
toes, Onions, and carrots. Our breeders have proven they can do 
great things. They have a lot more to do. But they still have a lot 
to do which will benefit the consumer as well as the grower and 
producer. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Mrs. Heuser, do you wish to make a statement at 
thistime? Ifso, we shall be glad to hear you. 

Mrs. Hevser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOSEPHINE V. HEUSER 


[am Mrs. Josephine Vahlsing Heuser, of Trenton, N.J. I am the 
daughter of F. H. Vahlsing, of New York City, and I am the sales 
manager of our Robbinsv ille, NwJ., packing plant. Iam a carrot sales- 
man. We specialize in the growing and shipping of carrots, potatoes, 
and onions. My father might be the largest grower of carrots in the 
world. We grow mostly on our own land 4,000 acres of carrots per 
year. In the Corpus Christi, Rio Grande, and Hereford areas of 
Texas, we ship about 1,500 carloads of carrots per year. 

We also operate in the Rio Grande Valley a bag plant with a ca- 
pacity of 2 million pliofilm bags per day. ‘Our total production of 
carrot bags is approxim: — 100 million, of which our company uses 
about 40 million bags a yea 

[ went out to the Beltsv ille station this morning and saw the work 
being done to create varieties resistant to the blights that cripple 
crops for everybody. More flavor is needed in carrots, and this work 
has been started. We need the best color inside and out and the right 
shape. We want no green tops and no hollow crowns nor crooked car- 
rots. Since the inception of packaging, the public has demanded a 
more perfect carrot. 

Everybody could use the uniformity and the 25-percent more yield 
of a hybrid. That work is underw: ay in Parma, Idaho, at Cornell 
University, and at the experiment station in Wisconsin. 

It is clear that we want this work to go forward fast to full success. 

The consumer insists on color and uniformity of size which we can- 
hot produce without the help of research. 
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Please approve the $35,000 item in the 1961 budget and see that the 
breeders are able to equip their work well and pay salaries necessary 
to keep men that can get results. 

Mr. MarsHauyi. Thank you, Mrs. Heuser. 

Mrs. Heuser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsnaui. At this time we shall hear from Mr. Peterson. 

[ might say at this time that Congressman Short and Congressman 
Langen informed me that you would be appearing before this com. 
mittee this afternoon and they said that you were a man who kney 
what you are talking about. With that recommendation from the 
Congressmen, we shall be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. C hairman, I might say that Congressman Odin 
Langen, of Minnesota, gave Mr. Peterson a very good sendoff. So, 
we are glad to see you, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. McInvire. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smith comes from central New 
York and Congressman Alexander Pirnie wants to be associated with 


the presentation which this group is making today. 
Mr. Marsnaui. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. 


STATEMENT OF MR. TANK PETERSON 


Mr. Pererson. I am Hank Peterson, of the Hank Peterson Farms, 
Moorhead, Minn. I represent the Red River Valley. 

I am one of the largest growers of vegetables in Minnesota. 

My farms are just across the Red River from the Fargo, N. Dak. 


I xperiment Station where 20,000 first-year potato se edlings are grown | 


in the field each year besides several hundred seedlings that made good 
in previous years. Federal money goes a lot further in cooperation 
like this and we want it kept up. 

The North Dakota station is where the Norland potato was created 
with the help of Federal money. 

It is now 11th in production in the United States. Several hundred 
carloads were sold last season out of the valley for seed, table, and 
processing. We need a variety as good as the Norland in yield with 
more solids. Granules and flakes make the best and most mashed 
potatoes when the original potatoes have the most solids. 

We want a potato that makes the most and the best chips. The old- 
time cobbler is too rough. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Kennebec is too late and scabs. 

These U.S. Department of Agriculture breeding jobs are important 
in our business. We would like to have them well financed and 
completed. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. 

Now, we shal] hear from Mr. Kennedy. 


STATEMENT OF MR. C. JACK KENNEDY 


Mr. Kennepy. I am Jack Kennedy, of 8S. Kennedy & Sons, of Cleat 
Lake, lowa. Weare growers and shippers of 300 carloads of potatoes, 
100 carloads of onions, 175 carloads of carrots, and nearly 100 carloads 
of sugar beets. 

We grow Cherokee potatoes produced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. They resist scab, have some blight resistance, are g' 
looking with good sales appeal but are not consistent yielders. 
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Another potato. variety created with Federal funds, the Norland, 
yielded 700 bushels per acre on 50 acres for us last year. It is early, 
resists scab, and is good looking and sold very well. The Norland 
isa step in the right direction. 

The highest yielding hybrid onions created by the U.S. Department 
of Agric ulture are good looking and good yielders but do not store 
well enough to be safe to store for any length of time. We have to 
sell them early. 

We sell our carrots—about 3,500 tons a year—almost exclusively 
to processors. They are looking for better carrot varieties that will 
store better and give them a higher net yield in their processing 
oper ation. 

We have 11 modern homes for our Mexican families and own 9 
other houses for our help and ourselves. We must have the best 
quality and good yields to pay our taxes, carry out our responsibili- 
ties, and ms ike a pr “ofit. 

The better varieties we want will not only help the grower and 
shipper but will help the ultimate consumer by giving them a better 
quality product produced cheaper. 

We and the other growers in our area of northern Iowa and south- 
ern Minnesota want the breeding work to continue at a good pace 
with no chance of its failing through lack of good trained personnel 
due to insufficient funds. 

Mr. Marswauy. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Kennedy. 

Now we shall hear from Mr. Hanline. 


STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES HANLINE 


Mr. Hanurne. Mr. Chairman, I am Charles Hanline, vice president 
of the John F. Stambaugh Co. in Plymouth, Ohio. We have a 900- 
acre muck crop farm on which we produce potatoes, most of which 
are Chippewas, bred in Aroostook in the early days of the USDA 
program. They yield heavily, are beautiful, but sometimes scab and 
they could be mealier. 

We are interested in the prepackaging of hybrid onions, and since 
1951 we have conducted the Ohio State experiments for commercial 
trials for hybrid onions and from these trials we now have informa- 
tion which enables us to produce about 99 percent of our crop in the 
new hybrid varieties. However, these varieties have some defects and 
we would like to see the breeding work here at Beltsville and the 
other stations continue in order to produce a better variety of hybrid 
onion. 

I think it impresses me that this committee is entirely made up of 
large growers, and I would like to say that while the growers are 
asking for these new and better hybrid varieties, we are actually 
asking for something for the consumers of the country. We know 
better which varieties are best and, perhaps, the consumers should be 
here asking for them, too. 

All of our onions are USDA hybrids. They have a series of varie- 

ties that ripen in late summer, early fall, and late fall, and every one 
yields far more than usual varieties. So, we get a long sales season. 
They also are handsome. We put up a better pack ‘with hybrids. 
Most of our crop goes to the food stores, and much of it in 3-pound 
pliofilm bags. 
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The hybrids are milder and the home women like them. What we 
do not yet have is a hybrid variety that will store sound to April, 
We and the consumers need it. 

The creation of such a variety is a vast scientific job, and takes 
time. We want the breeding program to go forward. Our business 
is built on it. 

The seedsmen cannot create these varieties because they cannot 
control the product long enough to get the costs back. If producers 
and consumers get these improved foods, USDA must do the research, 
When that is done, the seedsmen take over. 

On the matter of potatoes, we grow a couple hundred acres of the 
cheaper variety of potatoes, which is very susceptible to scab. We 
think that the potato breeding program should produce, or will pro- 
duce, a better potato that will not scab so easily. We think that it is 


very important that we retain our senior scientists who are doing this 


breeding work. 
We are here today to ask that the budget appropriation be raised 
by some $75,000 in order that the facilities and that possibly a few 


technicians can be added to help facilitate this onion and potato and | 


carrot breeding work. 

I think the thing which I would like to emphasize most is that if 
through these projects we are able to get a better hybrid variety which 
enables us to produce 25 percent. more in yield and enables us to pro- 
duce a better quality product, it therefore enables us to do it more 
cheaply which, in turn, is passed on to the consumers of this country 
who are the ultimate benefactors. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Thank you, Mr. Hanline, for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Smith, do you have a summary which you would like to make 
at this time? 

STATEMENT OF MR. DAVID R. SMITH 


Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir, very briefly, if I may. 

We are doing all we can do for ourselves and as farmers we are 
cooperating very closely with our various colleges in different areas. 
Tn our own State that is especially true although TI do not know about 
other States. However, we are very active at Cornell in this thing 
and we are doing everything we can at the local level. That is why 
we are here asking for assistance from the national level and in this 
regard we want you to do what you can at Beltsville. With reference 
to research this is a subject which is beyond the farmer and that 1s 
why we are coming to you. We cannot do it for ourselves. We do 
not want to cast any aspersions on any other part of the Feder val 
farm program, but in our opinion research and development of new 
varieties has done us more good than all the price supports. Better 
varieties help all farmers, big and small. 

We do not believe in doing anything for a man if he can do it 
himself. 

Now our Empire State Potato Club has a motto and this is it: “If 
it is not good for our customers, it is not good for us.” Better va- 
rieties are . better for everybody. 

The $75,000 more money which we ask for will do these things: 

It will provide $17,070 to hasten better onions. 

It will provide $10,000 to keep the best breeders. 
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It will pay $10,000 for new breeding cages. 
It will pay $30,000 for one big greenhouse in Maine for potatoes 


and one big greenhouse for carrots in Idaho. 


Finally, it will pay $7,910 of other increased costs and next year 
Beltsville can have the cold storage it must have. 

If there are any questions, we shall try our best to answer them. 

Mr. Marsnany. I might say at this point that in the 1961 budget we 
do have the sum requested for potato production breeding and dis- 
eases of $244,280 and for onions and carrots the sum of $78,050. 

We appreciate your appearing before the committee and coming 
down and giving us the benefit of your views. This committee is 
interested in all phases of agriculture problems. We do have some 
real problems in attempting to work things out and to keep our budget 
n balance. And, I might add that the problem of keeping the 
agricultural budget in balance is certainly not an easy one during 
these times, 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that it is re- 
freshing to see the fine manner in which these gentlemen have their 
testimony arranged. It is easy to follow and, on the other hand, they 
are all very brief and to the point. 

Mr. Marsnany. That certainly is well said, Mr. Andersen, because 
we do not have many people who come before this committee who 
lave said as much in such concise statements as these people have. It 
has been very well organized. 

Mr. Horan. They did an excellent job and I am inclined to agree 
with these gentlemen, because we have ourselves in an awful mess 
with the rest of the farm program. We are about to pay a bill of 
“481 million for storage costs on crops which we cannot even sell. Off 
the record. 

Mr. Marsnann. We thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Hanuinxe. Thank you for the time you have taken with us, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Suirx. T would like to very much thank you gentlemen for the 
time and patience in listening to us. It has been very, very good to 
he with you. : 

Mr. Marsuatn. The subcommittee will now stand adjourned until 
lL oclock Monday afternoon. 


AGRICULTURE DerARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 
WITNESSES 


JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


HUGH F. HALL, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Marsuaun. We are pleased to have before our committee at this 
time the representatives of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

I understand you have a statement to make before this committee. 
Will you present the statement, Mr. Lynn ? 

Mr. Lyxn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnaui. We shall be glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Lynn. We appreciate this opportunity to appear before your 
committee and present the recommendations of the Farm Bureau with 
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respect to certain parts of the Agriculture Department appropriations, 

In making these recommendations we wish to emphasize that the 
Farm Bureau is strongly in support of policies which will bring about 
a balanced budget. We hope that income in fiscal 1961 and future 
years will exceed expenditures so that we can begin to retire the 
national debt. 

We have made and will continue to make recommendations to other 
committees of the Congress dealing with several other aspects of the 
Federal budget. 

Our detailed recommendations with regard to certain parts of the 
USDA appropriations are as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


The interest of Farm Bureau in agricultural research has been ex- 
pressed to this committee on numerous occasions in the past. Our 
policy has been directed toward a more effective long-range research 
program. 

The need for new and continued efforts to improve our rsearch 
remains a pressing matter. When this subject was considered at our 
convention last December, the thought was expressed that “by no 
measure can Agriculture’s research programs be considered adequate. 
The shrinking trends in major agricultural markets are unmistakable. 
Farm income will decline further unless effective action is taken to 
relieve the cost-price squeeze.” Farm Bureau resolutions set forth 
what we believe to be essential research requirements as follows: 


An adequate research program will require— 

(1) Effective administration—Much has been done to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the federally supported agricultural research program, but im- 
portant improvements can still be made. Better coordination is a major 
problem. Further unification of responsibilities and direction is desirable. 

(2) Proper balance—The emphasis in agricultural rsearch should be 
adjusted to fit the key problems and opportunities of individual commodi- 
ties and farm situations. No artificial or arbitrary balance applied equally 
to all of agriculture will meet the needs of each commodity. 

(3) Independent program appraisal—Congress has responsibility for 
appraising Agriculture’s research programs, including those in the field 
of home economics, independently of their administration. A means should 
be sought, however, to make available to Congress more objective and more 
informed advice on the problems and opportunities in agricultural research. 

(4) Adequate financing—A weakness of the agricultural research program 
is that financing is not adequate. A mechanism or plan for significant and 
systematic increases in financial support is needed. 

We believe that an adequate agricultural research program is one of the 
most vital needs in American agriculture today. It affects the entire basic econ- 
omy of our Nation. It is essential that the right answers be reached. Before 
any new course in research is charted for Agriculture, it should be made certain 
that the four cardinal elements of an adequate research program, listed above, 
are provided. 

We urge that an independent and objective appraisal of the current research 
program be made as soon as possible. When such an appraisal of the current 
research program shows the need, we will support expanded aid to land-grant 
colleges to finance buildings and facilities for research. In the meantime, we 
will oppose such Federal aid expansion. 

State farm bureaus should discuss with presidents of land-grant colleges and 
directors of State experiment stations, Farm Bureau’s policy on research, giving 
special emphasis to policy on Federal aid. 


A bill has passed the House and is now pending in the Senate, de- 
signed to evaluate our agricultural research needs and make sure they 
are directed toward the solutions of our needs in agriculture. 
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Farm Bureau believes that there is need for an independent com- 
mission supported by a limited staff of qualified technicians whose 
function shall be to appraise Agriculture’s research needs and oppor- 
tunities. Based on such a study and appraisal the commission would 
each year present to Congress and the Goareties of Agriculture au- 
thoritative, imaginative, dynamic recommendations on Agriculture’s 
research needs and opportunities which would form a more sound basis 
for increased efforts that will yield maximum benefits to both farmers 
and consumers. 

We note that agricultural research appropriations have been in- 
creased moderately in the estimates submitted for 1961. The budget 
shows an increase for the Agricultural Research Service of $1,260,000 
while the total of increases for all Department of Agriculture agencies 
which conduct research amounts to $3,651,000. In addition, we un- 
derstand that approximately $3,150,000 of the funds of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service previously provided for construction and im- 
provements of research facilities is recommended to be allocated to 
various other research efforts, making a total increase available for 
research of $6,801,000 out of appropriated funds. Approximately 


_ $4.4 million of this amount represents the increase in funds available 


tothe Agricultural Research Service. 

Even though the amount falls short of our previous recommenda- 
tions, Farm Bureau recommends that the budget estimates for research 
beapproved. We believe that an objective study by an independent 
commission as provided in S. 690, as passed the House, will indicate 
agreater need which we believe the Congress will meet. 


SUPERVISION OF RESEARCH CARRIED ON UNDER SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY 
FUNDS 


We have noted the provision of funds for research from foreign cur- 
rency generated by the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act. (Public Law 480). We believe that well-planned projects 
under this program can assist us in the expansion of markets abroad. 
However, contracts for agricultural research abroad should be closely 
supervised by U.S. personnel. The work should be examined from 
time to time by competent appraisers and technicians in order that 
assurances can be given, insofar as possible, that the funds will be 
utilized efficiently. Adequate funds should be provided for supervi- 
sion of these research projects. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Do you feel more personnel might be needed ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. Oftentimes when it is local currency we say 
hot much supervision is needed, but this involves $15 million to $16 
million, and we think it is justified. 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Since the establishment of the accelerated brucellosis eradication 
program in 1955 great progress has been made toward controlling this 
disease. According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture 24 States 
have been certified as modified brucellosis free. Livestock losses to 
producers have been reduced from an estimated $100 million to less 
than $25 million annually. The number of humans suffering from 
undulant fever has been reduced from more than 5.000 individual 
cases in 1948 to less than 1,000 in 1959, 
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At the last annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federa. 


tion, the voting delegates of member State farm bureaus adopted the 
following: 

Control and eradication of brucellosis has been an important project of 
Farm Bureau for more than a decade. 

Twenty-two States and Puerto Rico and more than 2,200 counties have beep 
declared modified certified brucellosis areas. Indications are that all State 
can obtain this status within 2 or 3 years provided adequate State and Federaj 
funds are made available. Cuts in State and Federal funds in the past year 
have retarded the program in some States. We urge that Farm Bureau eo. 
tinue aggressive support of legislation to provide funds necessary for this 
important work. 

The accelerated effort during the period 1955 through 1958 stimu- 
lated an increase in State expenditures and with Federal funds re 
sulted 1 217 counties becoming modified certified brucellosis coun- 
ties as wmnarade with 334 such counties prior to the establishment of 
the accelerated program. Subsequent reductions in Federal funds, 
however, were accompanied by corresponding reductions in funds pro- 
vided by the States. As a result, the number of counties which could 
be certified as modified brucellosis-free counties has been reduced. 

We believe that a stepped-up program of Federal assistance will 
get this job done more speedily and with a reduction in overall costs 
Tax dollars will be saved and losses to livestock producers reduced 
We therefore offer the following recommendation: For fiscal 1961, 
provide $22 million, an increase over the budget estimate of $6,523,001 

While your committee is providing funds for only the 1961 fiseal 
vear, we believe funds of $22 million annually in fiscal 1962 through | 
1965 will be required to accomplish satisf: actory results in this pro- 
gram. This sum, with funds being provided by States, will provide 
about $37 million for this program and will permit more effective 
progress toward the 1959 level of accomplishments. 

Total funds (State and Federal) amounting to between $37 a 
$39 million through 1965 are estimated to be necessary to reach na | 
tional modified-certified brucellosis-free status. | 


CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


In recent weeks Farm Bureau representatives have appeared before 
House and Senate Agriculture Committees with recommendation 
relative to the extension of the conservation reserve program and have 
made recommedations with regard to the price support. and adjust 
ment program, designed to deal with this most difficult problem. 
Briefly, Farm Bureau recommendations are designed to meet fot! 
major objectives : 

(1) To encourage market expansion: 

(2) Toreduce production incentives: 

(3) To minimize economic hardships on wheatgrowers : 

(4) To avoid shifting the burden of adjustment to produce 
of other farm commodities. 

An expanded conservation reserve program plays a very importalll 
part in meeting these objectives. 
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At this point we would like to present the resolution adopted at the 
last convention of the member State farm bureaus concerning con- 
servation programs. 


As a temporary measure to help farmers in adjusting production to current 
needs, we favor a properly designed and administered conservation reserve pro- 
gram which (1) retires land that otherwise would be devoted to crops, (2) keeps 
land out of production for a long term of 10 years, (8) prohibits harvesting or 
grazing land under the program, (4) encourages farmers to put entire farms in 
the reserve, and (5) secures sufficient participation to reduce production sub- 
stantially, bringing total agricultural production into balance with domestic 
and foreign market demand. 

Effective measures should be taken to prevent the shifting of acreage allot- 
ments to new land where part or all of a farm is placed in the conservation 
reserve. 

Payments in kind from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks, priced at cur- 
rent free market prices, should be used to the maximum extent possible in 
financing the program. We oppose limitations on payments to individuals. 

Experience with the program to date prompts us to recommend continuation of 
the conservation reserve program only if the basic principles enumerated above 
are actually put into operation. We will support adequate appropriations to 
implement the type of program described above. 

The agricultural conservation payments program has been effective in en- 
couraging the adoption of better farming practices. In so doing, however, it 
contributes to increased production and thus conflicts with the objective of the 
conservation reserve. We urge that the administration of this program be 
coordinated or merged with the soil bank program and that future payments 
be restricted to permanent practices. 

We further urge that the States be allowed to take over administration of the 
ACP program on a grant-in-aid basis as rapidly as workable State plans can be 
developed. 


As a general policy we are recommending the extension of the au- 
thority of the U.S. Department of Agriculture to enter into new con- 
servation contracts for 3 years—through 1963—with a modest expan- 
sion of appropriations during this period. This recommendation 
would expand the conservation reserve at a rate of about 5 million 
acres per year, and when added to the 28 million acres that will be in 
conservation reserve by the end of 1960, will make a total of 43 million 
acres by the end of 1963. 

In addition, as an integral part of the legislation we are proposing 
for wheat, we favor a provision to raise the total amount of land in 
the conservation reserve from 43 to 60 million acres at the end of 3 
vears. At least half of this additional authorization of 17 million 
acres should be signed up the first year of the new wheat program. 

The net effect of these recommendations on the size of the conserva- 
tion reserve program would be about as follows: 


{In millions] 





Pro posed Additional 
Year acres in reg- | acres under | Total acres 
ular program} wheat bill in reserve 


(cumulative) | (cumulative) 





fo eminent seam esa eae Soe mace eieiotaiole tase al eee a 28 
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1962... pisses cbs <ehubsobotiehebisakbade 38 13 51 
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Expansion of the regular conservation reserve from 28 million acres 
in 1960 to 43 million acres in 1963 will require funds for rental pay- 
ments as indicated in the following table: 


Year | Rental money Acres in conservation reserve 


| Seceensaningarbioatiiie —|-— sree 

Da eirnic ehnin neem aioe $335,000,000 available current year_.....| 28,000,000 (end 1960). 

Ne ioe a ihc neki daar $400,000,000 ($65,000,000 more than | 33,000,000 (5,000,000 more than 1960), 
1960). j 

SE Ae o fie bta eas ciceaeeranee $465,000,000 ($65,000,000 more than | 38,000,000 (5,000,000 more than 1961). 
1961). | 

Pe ticdiuctomsdtineneca $530,000,000 ($65,000,000 more than 43,000,000 (5,000,000 more than 1962), 
1962 


i ' 


We believe that the soil and water conservation objectives of the 
agricultural conservation payments program and the conservation re- 
serve are basically similar. However, the ACP is contributing to 
current production, and thus conflicts with the objective of the con- 
servation reserve program, which is designed to reduce the current 
overproduction in agriculture. 

We have on numerous occasions recommended substantial reduc- 
tions in the forward authorization for the agricultural conservation 
payments program and have stressed the need for directing these 
funds into permanent type practices. Our review of the programs of 
recent years has convinced us, as we have indicated to you, that many 
practices for which payment is made have contributed heavily to our 
production of commodities in surplus. The ACP program has been 
very effective in encouraging the adoption of better farming practices. 
We think there is abundant evidence that much of the expenditure for 
limestone, fertilizers, and cropping practices has contributed, within 
the next year or two after application, to our surplus problem. Tn 
this respect the conservation reserve program is making a more funda- 
mental and worthwhile contribution to our basic problem of helping 
solve our problems of overproduction. The permanent type practices 
for which ACP money should be provided should be coordinated with 
the conservation reserve objective. We believe this can and should 
be done and that this committee can and should direct the expenditure 
of agricultural conservation funds along these lines. All the conser- 

vation programs must be coordinated to meet the basic needs of agri- 
culture. 

Our recommendation calls for coordination and merger of the agri- 
cultural conservation program with the conservation reserve program 
and the restriction of agricultural conservation payments to perma- 
ment type practices. In this recommendation, Farm Bureau believes 
that the funds provided in the aggregate will be most effectively used 
in achieving a balance of total agricultural production with our 
domestic and foreign market demands. 

With these principles in mind, our basis recommendations are as fol- 
lows: 

The conservation reserve appropriation should be increased from 
the budget estimate of $362 million to $400 million for 1961. 

- The amount of the agricultural conservation program authoriza- 
tion in excess of $200 million (which for 1961 is $42,600,000) should 
be transferred to the conservation reserve for practice payments in 
connection with conservation reserve contracts to be used to establish 
cover and other conservation practices on this contracted acreage. 
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TCS 3. Reduce the agricultural conservation program forward author- 
’ay- | ization by $65 million, which sum should be added to the conservation 


reserve appropriation in 1962. 
4, Thus, we recommend that the forward authorization for the agri- 
cultural conservation program for the crop year 1961 be $135 million. 
In presenting these views, we are aware that action by the Agricul- 
ture Committees of the Congress is essential to: 
1. Extend authority to enter into new conservation contracts. 
pe 2. To provide authorization to raise the total amount of land 
in the conservation reserve from 43 million acres to 60 million 
acres at the end of 3 years. As part of our wheat program—if 
the basic authorization legislation required is enacted—we most 


the | earnestly recommend to this committee that appropriations be 
re- | made to provide the funds necessary to carry out these objectives. 
© | We appreciate this opportunity to present detailed recommenda- 
on- tions with regard to certain parts of the USDA budget. Except for 
em these specific recommendations, we support the budget recommenda- 


| | tions of the administration. 
uc- | 
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Mr. Marsuauu. In attempting to follow you, would you take this 
amount shown on page 8 off the budget request or off the current pro- 
posal of $250 million ¢ ? 

Mr. Lynn. We would take it off the current $250 million and not 
the budget request. 

Wherever we have not made a specific recommendation, Mr. Chair- 
man, we can support the recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget. 

In connection with our recommendation on the ACP payment pro- 
gram, I would like to call attention again of the committee as we have 
in previous years to the utilization of this money. 

[ am sure you are familiar with this agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight is the latest year in which it 
has been summarized, 

I have picked Illinois, which is the middle of the breadbasket, for 
illustration. 
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A fraction over 80 percent of the $914 million being used in the 
State of Illinois under the ACP payment program is being used for 
lime and phosphate. 

It is listed here as under A-4-A and A-4+-B. This is for putting 
lime and phosphate on grasses or legumes, and it does not say that 
this land has to remain in grasses or legumes for 2 years, but we know 
that a great deal of this is being plowed under in the spring and corn 
is being planted back there, sowing a crop, cutting the cornstalks down, 
having this legume come up, maybe turning cattle on it in the winter- 
time, putting the lime and phosphate on this, and then turning this 
back under in the spring for corn. 

This is definitely a practice which increases corn production. 

Therefore we again emphasize to the committee that ACP money 
should not be used in this manner. 

To establish a cover, where cover needs to be put on, it is necessary 
to put phosphate and lime on in some cases. We have no objection 
to that at all, but this constant repetition of putting phosphate and 
lime on land definitely going into corn and other surplus crops we 
believe certainly is going in the opposite direction of the conservation 
reserve program. 

We renew our recommendation that this money be aimed at perma- 
nent type practices. 

We are not prepared to make specific recommendations this year, 
but if the conservation reserve authority is extended, we believe there 
has to be better coordination within the Department of Agriculture of 
the administration of the ACP payment program and the conservation 
reserve. 

Here is a total package of money this year, over a half billion 
dollars, which should be aimed toward solving farmers’ problems, 
and at the present time they are pulling against each other. 

[ mean by that, one is trying to reduce agricultural production; 
another is increasing agricultural production. 

Being the farmer you are, I know that you know what we are talk- 
ing about. It disturbs us a great deal. 

Our members are getting this money but that does not change our 
thought. 

This concludes our statement, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaui. Mr. Lynn, we thank you for your statement. This 
committee, as you know, is faced with some very difficult problems. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I think, as you have pointed out, one of the prob- 
lems we have in the matter of this conservation reserve is the matter 
of not knowing whether the authorization will be continued or not. 

I do want to say this to you: As I follow the recommendations of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, I was pleased to note that in 
your convention proceedings your people called attention to the fact 
that there needed to be more sound administration of the conservation 
reserve program. 

Che conservation program in my estimation is in trouble because 
there has been too much laxity and also because the payments have not 
been based upon the fertility and productivity of the land. 

I noticed when the Department people were before us, that they 
presented a table in the conservation reserve program, and in the table 
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they mentioned the calendar year 1958 and the farms with contracts, 
48,668 contracts were written in what we term “the breadbasket of the 
United States” those States in the Midwest. Some of those States are 
the leading States in the production of corn and in the production of 
wheat. 

We could not help but note that in the State of Illinois we had only 
451 farms with contracts. 

It is my understanding and that of other Members of Congres 
that the soil bank program was developed for the purpose of trying 
to bring our production in line with the demand. 

I am quoting you those figures because we can compare the figure 
of 451 farms with my home State of Minnesota where we have 13,056 
farms. In that area covered by those States, Minnesota has over a 
quarter of the farms which were in the conservation reserve part of 
the soil bank. 

I happen to know there are a good many of those farms which are 
outside of what we call our commercial corn area, and also outside 
of some of our heavier producing wheat areas. I am calling your 
attention to those figures because while we appreciate the fact there 
may have been, and possibly there still is, some cutting down in pro- 
duction, we are not getting that production cut down to the extent 
that we had hoped with the soil bank. <A part of that reason I think 
is because of the failure of people to recognize what people in the Farm 
Bureau recognize, that those payments “should be made on the basis 
of productivi ity and fertility of the land. 

Do you have anything you would like to say about that? 

Mr. Lynn. Certainly we recognize that the 28 million acres in the 
program are not necessarily 28 million of the best producing acres in 
the United States. We believe the next 20 million acres, if this proves 
to be possible, will make a much greater impact than the first 20 mil- 
lion, because we will, I think, start getting some better land out of 
production. 

As you have indicated, we have been constantly making suggestions 
to the Department of Agriculture as to where they might improve 
the administration of this program to accomplish the objectives you 
have outlined. We know in some cases this has not been done, but we 
are encouraged because we find here and there where they are making 
changes that. would seem to be moving in the direction you have indi- 

cated. 

Certainly we agree with you that the purpose of the conservation 
reserve is to bring production in line with effective demand, and the 
money ought to be used for that purpose. 

Mr. Marsa. We have been faced, this year as in former years, 
with the problem we are building up our stocks and the cost involved 
in storage of commodities is considerable. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuatu. The testimony before this committee shows that in 
connection with corn we had a support price of about $1.12 a bushel 
and before that corn got out of the storage picture it cost $1.52 a bushel 
for that part of it, so that it would be almost 114 times as much as the 
farmer received for the corn. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 
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Mr. Marsuatu. We know that you are aware of that because we 
know you are concerned about the storage of these commodities, but 
our corn acreage in the United States last year increased something 
like 21 percent. We had a 4-billion-bushel corn crop for the first time 
inhistory. We are entering this year with about a 14-percent carry- 
over over and above what we have had. 

What is the answer for that sort of a situation ? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Marshall, we firmly believe that the corn and feed 
grain program as currently operating will get us out of the woods 
on this problem. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. If you will excuse me just a minute, these figures 
[ have presented to you are the actual figures as to what has happened. 

Mr. Lynn. In 1959, but in 1958 we supported 90 percent of the 
corn at $1.06 in the commercial area and $1.03 outside the commercial 
area. Then, in 1959, when we did away with acreage allotments and 
acreage reserve of the soil bank and at the same time Mr. Benson 
reduced the price support on some commodities, including soybeans, 
we raised the price support on corn from $1.06 to $1.12 in the com- 
mercial area. So it should not surprise you that we got an additional 
production in corn. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Maybe it should not surprise us, but the indications 
are that there will be a further increase this year and I am sure you 
appreciate it is adding to our stocks and to the problems of this 
committee. 

Mr. Lynn. Iknow. We think it will take a couple of years. 

Mr. Marsuati. We do thank you for your appearance. 

Mr. Lynn. We appreciate it. We hope you will try to find a solu- 
tion to the wheat problem. The wheat problem is one that will sink 
usif we are not careful. 

Mr. Marsuau. I think corn and feed grains are approaching the 
position of No. 1 problem. Our backlog built up on wheat is such 
the some people come in here and suggest putting that wheat into feed 
grain channels. 

Mr. Lynn. We oppose that. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Thank you for your appearance. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you. 


Turespay, Marcu 22, 1960. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND MARKETING SERVICES 
WITNESS 


JOHN H. WALKER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, SOCIETY OF AMERI- 
CAN FLORISTS & ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURISTS, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 


Mr. Marsnauu. At this time we will hear from Mr. John H, Walk- 
er, executive secretary of the Society of American Florists & Orna- 
mental Horticulturists. 

Do you have a statement to present to the committee, Mr. Walier ? 

Mr. Waxer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Marsuati. We will be pleased to hear from you at this time, 
Mr. Waker. Thank you. 


My name is John H. Walker. executive secretary of the Society of American 
Florists & Ornamental Horticulturists, Washington, D.C. 

The Society of American Florists was organized in 1884 and was incorporated 
by act of Congress on March 4, 1901, as a nonprofit organization. As the na- 
tional trade association of floriculture and ornamental horticulture, the society 
represents retailers, growers, wholesalers, and allied tradesmen. The society 
has 151 affiliate organizations, national, regional, State, and local in character, in 
its membership. 

In 1957, I appeared before this committee for the purpose of explaining a 
survey I was making to determine the long-range research needs of our industry 
and to speak for the budget of the Ornamental Plants Section, Agricultural Re 
search Service, and the Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. After a thorough analysis was made of the biological research 
needs of our industry, we were firmly convinced that the budget of the Orna- 
mental Plants Section should be greatly increased. Our needs were made 
known to USDA officials and we were assured in writing that our request would 
be given serious consideration. We were utterly amazed to learn that USDA 
administrative officials completely disregarded our requests for increased ap- 
propriations in the 1959 budget and had even reallocated $50,000 from the 1959 
budget to some other branch of agriculture. 

In 1958 I appeared before this committee with an urgent plea that the $50, 
000 reallocated from the 1959 ornamentals budget be restored and that the 
sizable cut being made in the budget for the National Arboretum, Washington, 
D.C., be restored. After consideration of our testimony, your committee saw 
fit to recommend to the administration of USDA that these moneys be restored. 
This action was more than appreciated by the members of the floral industry 
throughout America. If your committee had not seen fit to intercede in our 
behalf, thousands of dollars’ worth of vital research would have been inter- 
rupted and lost completely. Research in the field of ornamentals, once inter- 
rupted, cannot automatically be resumed when funds once more become avail- 
able, but must be started all over again from the very beginning. 


The survey made by the Society of American Florists last year 
plainly indicates that a more intensified and long-range research 
program by USDA is imperative for the sound economic growth and 
security of our industry. Our industry is made up of thousands of 
small operators unable to finance research of the type done at Belts- 
ville which is necessary for their very existence. 

Floral crops are classified by the U.S. Bureau of the Census as 
“horticultural specialties.” The 1950 Census of Agriculture and the 
Special Census of Horticultural Specialties for 1949 reveal the eco- 
nomic importance of floral crops in the commercial agriculture of the 
United States. These figures reveal that the sales of horticultural 
specialties by farmers, over 60 percent of which were floral crops, 
were nearly three times the value of forest products sold by farmers, 
and compare favorably with sales of fruits and vegetables. Total 
value of horticultural specialties amounted to $392 million and ac- 
counted for 1.8 percent of all farm sales. This compares with 6 per- 
cent for farm sales of forestry products, 2.7 percent for vegetables, 
and 3.6 percent for fruits and nuts. There is little question that the 
present 1960 census will reveal a tremendous growth in our industry. 

According to the General Report 1954, Census of Agriculture, 
volume 1, chapter 8, and Marketing Research Report No. 96, there 
are a total of 40,032 farm establishments reporting the production of 
floricultural and ornamental plants in the United States. There are 
some 26,500 business units engaged in handling and selling orna- 
mental products. 
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The full significance of our crop has apparently not been generally 
recognized by administrative officials of USDA. Even a cursory 
study of the Department’s budget for the past 10 years will reveal 
the tremendous amount of funds which has been allocated to solving 
problems facing the producers of fruits, vegetables, and forestry 
products. The producers of our floral crops have had similar prob- 
lems but have not had comparable assistance from USDA in meeting 
and solving them. 

Since assuming the position of executive secretary of the Society 
of American Florists 314 years ago, I have given high priority to 
Government relations. My predecessor had in: augurated several proj- 
ects in USDA, and T have attempted to continue this work and open 
up new cooperative programs in other branches. In my contacts with 
officials of the Department of Agricultare, I have found them to be 
friendly, sincere, and most anxious to cooperate, always dealing 
thoroughly, carefully, and constructively with each subject ‘under con- 
sideration. Most of this work has been absorbed in their regular ap- 
propriations. 

The Society of American Florists wishes to oe in every pos- 
sible way the needs of the Ornamental Plants Section, Agricultural 
Research Service, and certain branches of the Agric ultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Specifically, we are mak- 
ing an urgent appeal for— 

1. Additional funds to carry on the crop reporting program 
and expand its coverage to include all major floricultural crops 
in all 50 States. For the past 3 years the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service has been reporting on only four major crops in 10 
States. To be meaningful and useful, this study must be ex- 
panded and completed. We understand this program will re- 
ili a $190,000 increase in appropriations in order to com- 
plete and maintain it. 

Two years ago I appeared before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, Subcommittee of the Department of Interior, 
and requested the sum of $350,000 to be allocated for the erection 
of a research laboratory for the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Forest and Ornamental Plants Research Laboratory, in Delaware, 
Ohio. This laboratory was to be used jointly by the U.S. Forest 
Service and Agricultural Research Service, USDA, in investiga- 
tions on forest insects, forest diseases, and ornamental plant prob- 
lems. This appropriation was granted and buildings are now 
being erected on this Federal land. Sufficient funds should now 
be allocated to the Ornamental Plants Section to cover the cost 
of transferring greenhouse parts and equipment, plant materials, 
ete,, from their present site in Columbus to Delaware, Ohio. 
Additional professional and subprofessional employees should be 
added to this new installation to increase the research work which 
will be of great value to the ornamental plants industry as well 
as to the general public. There is great need to expand the re- 
search on insect and disease control since total losses of forest 
and shade trees and ornamental plants by these pests exceed by 

many times the great annual losses from forest fires. 

The rapid increase in our population, along with the trend to 
sidavbas living, has created a greater public interest in landscaping 
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and gardening. It is public knowledge that there is a greater de. 
mand for the bulletins published by USDA on the care of flowers, 
trees, and ornamentals, and on gardening in general, than for any 
of the Department’s other publications. The Ornamental Plants 
Section at Beltsville has increasing demands on its time fulfilling 
requests and answering inquires for advice and guidance from 
suburbanites and city dwellers who have acquired a genuine interest 
in flower growing and gardening. Additional personnel at Delaware 
would help alleviate the tremendous demands now placed on Belts. 
ville. It is understood that an additional appropriation of $125,000 
is needed to do the job properly at this installation. 

Some of the ornamental plant problems that are of immediate 
concern to those interested in the production and maintenance of 
ornamental trees and shrubs include research toward the develop- 
ment of new and improved methods of disease and insect control 
through soil application of systemic chemicals; the control of in- 
fectious and noninfectious diseases affecting plant production; the 
cause and control of root rots with special reference to taxus and 
other coniferous species; the development of new and improved types 
of broadleafed evergreens with special reference to hardiness, foliage 
retention, and resistance to chlorosis and winter bronzing or wind- 
burn; the development of improved types of dwarf and compact 
flowering shrubs; and the development of new, intermediate-sized, 
pest-resistant shade trees. 

3. Additional funds for the Ornamental Plants Section, ARS, 
sufficient to provide the necessary immediate- and long-range 
research for our industry. The amount necessary to accomplish 
the program envisioned by the leaders of our industry is $175,000 
additional funds per year. 

Much of the additional money which should be allocated to the 
Ornamental Plants Section would be used to renovate and modernize 
the greenhouses at Beltsville and to employ additional professional 
and subprofessional help. 

Also, additional professional and subprofessional employees should 
be added to the following installations: 

(1) The Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga., where 
research is being done for the Southeastern States. Extensive re- 
search is being carried on at this experiment station on Easter lilies, 
an important new crop for these States. Also, this station is devel- 
oping controls for diseases of azaleas, camellias and, mimosa. ll 
three are important ornamental crops in this area. 

(2) Important research is being carried on in Arizona in con- 
nection with diseases of the giant saguaro and other cacti. This 
research should be intensified. 

(3) The Northwest bulb growers need more intensified research on 
flowering bulbs, particularly in the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. This work is national in character as the research and product 
are made available to the entire country. States do not have facili- 
ties for carrying on this long-range research. This research deals 
primarily with problems of daffodils, tulips, iris, lilies, and gladiolus. 

Specifically, there is great need for a plant physiologist to be 
located in the bulb-growing Northwest area at the Western Washing- 
ton Experiment Station to carry on the following types of research: 
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(a) Physiological investigations of the maturing of bulbs, in particu- 
lar Wedgwood iris, to study the chemical changes taking place during 
the complete life cycle and particularly during the maturing stages. 
The immediate practical goal would be the development. of tests in- 
dicating the stage of maturity of bulbous iris, preliminary to heating 
and precooling treatments; (() a study of the effects of different types 
of nutrition on the maturing of bulbs, their resistance to disease 
attack, and the increase in quality of their husks (tulips). 

(4) Carnation growers throughout America are anxious that the 
work being done at Beltsville on the carnation industry’s problem 
of wilt disease in its various phases be continued and intensified. 
They want the effect of disease resistance by the carnation through 
fertilization explored. These growers ask that. the biological effect 
on carnations by nematodes, and the biological effect on carnations 
through radiation be studied. They also request that Beltsville 
continue and intensify the breeding program for disease-resistant 
stock, now in operation there. 

(5) The rose growers of America agree that their principal need 
is for long-range rose-breeding research. Specifically, a clearer un- 
derstanding of the genetic factors responsible for the important 
characteristics of the rose and how they are inherited is needed to 
make possible breeding some much needed improvements into parent 
stock of hybrid teas. These improvements are, primarily: better 
keeping quality, more stable colors, disease resistance, and more 
productivity. 

As noted in this report, the “1950 Census of Agriculture” revealed 
that the sales of horticultural specialities were nearly three times the 
value of forest products sold by farmers and compared favorably with 
sales of fruits and vegetables. However, administratively USDA 
has never recognized this fact in their Agricultural Research Service. 
The Ornamental Plants Section is still classified under the Vege- 
tables and Ornamentals Research Branch of the Crops Research Di- 
vision. Presently the Director of the Crops Research Division at 
Beltsville is a most competent individual interested in the many 
problems of floriculture and ornamental horticulture. Technically, 
in order to deal with the Head of the Ornamental Plants Section, all 
matters must be channeled through the Chief of the Vegetables and 
Ornamentals Research Branch, thus causing much duplication of 
effort and delay in handling the problems of our industry. 

We urgently request that this committee use its influence to sug- 

gest that the administration of USDA designate the Ornamental 
Plants Section as a Branch answerable directly to the Crops Research 
Division. 
_The important work now being carried on in the Ornamental Plants 
Section, Beltsville, should certainly be continued without interrup- 
tion. No industry today can remain static and still maintain its 
economic position in the face of scientific and technological progress 
m competitive fields. These are some of the outstanding, pressing 
problems facing the industry today. 

The Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, 
representing the entire floral industry, urges this committee to give 
serious and careful consideration to the requested increase in appro- 
priations for progressive, long-range marketing and biological research 
programs for our industry. 











I think the only ing, I would like to stress would be the fact we 
are asking this vear for he Ip for Beltsville to increase the budget of | 


the Ornamental Plants Section, Agricultural Research Service : plus | 


$125,000 to staff a new building that was built last year in Delaware, 
Ohio: It was built in cooperation with the Forest Service. They 
will be staffing their section and we want help there for ornamental 
horticulture. 

On the Marketing Service, we have four of our crops in flowers 
and floriculture in crop reporting in 10 States. We have had it for 
the past 2 or 3 years. We have not had enough funds to have it 
completed in the 50 States. In our industry we have great need not 
only for crop reporting but for market news service; but before we 
get market news service we need crop reporting. 

Those are the items we are principally interested in and, as I have 
stated in my statement, we have explored both and any help you 
can give us we would greatly appreciate. 

Mr. Marsnate. We thank you for appearing before the committee, 

[ note with interest that in your statement you call attention to the 
fact that the 1950 Census of Agriculture and the Special Census of 
Horticultural Specialities for 1949 revealed that the total value of 
horticultural specialities amounted to $392 million and accounted for 
1.8 percent all farm sales, and that this compares with 0.6 percent for 
farm sales of forestry products, 2.7 percent for vegetables, and 3.6 
percent for fruits and nuts. So that is quite a sizable industry. 

Mr. Waker. We feel it will be larger than has been shown hereto- 
fore. We have a new horticultural census being taken now. It is 
an industry on the upgrade and we feel it will continue climbing. 
More and more people are becoming interested in our industry. 

Mr. Marsnaryi. Thank you very much. 


Tuespay, Marcu 22, 1960, 
Som. CONSERVATION SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Marsuauyi. The committee will be in order. 

We are very pleased at this time to have our colleague from the 
Agriculture Committee, Congressman Lester Johnson, before our com- 
mittee. Congressman Johnson has rendered outst: anding service in 
the Agriculture Committee and particularly to the dairy industry in 
this country. We have had occasion to work with him'on a number 
of occasions and have found him tremendously interested in all the 
agricultural problems of the country. 

“Congressman Johnson, do you have a statement to present to the 
committee? We shall be very pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for the opportunity to pre- 
sent my views on appropriations for the Soil Conservation Service. 
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I am deeply concerned about the recommendations by the President 
in the 1961 fiscal year appropriation for watershed protection. I 
know you on the committee are very much aware of these matters, but 
[ want to introduce a fact sheet prepared by the National Associ ation 
of Soil Conservation Districts on parts of the 1961 agriculture budget. 


1960 appro- | 1961 budget | Changed 


priated estimate | from 1960 

Soi] Conservation Service | | 

Assistance to soil conservation districts $82, 322, 000 $82, 882, 000 | $560, 000 

Watershed protection Boos 22, 750, 000 27, 750, 000 | 5, 000, 000 

Flood prevention (11 authorized watersheds) -- ca 18, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 | —3, 000, 000 

Great Plains conservation program ; 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 | 0 
Agricultural Research Service: | | 

Salaries and expenses ; 138, 847,990 | 139,320, 000 | 472, 090 

Payments to State experiment stations ee J 31, 803, 708 32, 803, 708 } 1, 000, 000 
Extension Service: | 

Cooperative extension work ets sweat | 64,123,222 | 67,424, 967 | 3, 301, 745 

Included for Federal Extension Service)_...._..___- (2, 242, 540 | (2, 392, 660) 150, 120 
Forest Service | 

Forest protection and utilization. ; = 108, 670, 000 116, 826, 500 | 8, 710, 000 

Forest roads and trails 28, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
Agricultural conservation program: | | 

Appropriation ane iReeal am .| 241, 500, 000 242, 600, 000 | 1, 100, 000 

Advance authorization 250, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 | —150, 000, 000 
Conservation reserve program (soil bank): | 

Appropriation ; : 335, 000, 000 361, 783, 000 | 26, 783, 000 

Advance authorization 375, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Corps of Engineers: Rivers and harbors and flood control 869, 900, 000 936, 400, 000 66, 500, 000 


The budget proposes $82,882,000 for SCS assistance to soil con- 
servation districts in fiscal year 1961. This is $560,000 more than 
was appropriated in 1960. ‘This added money is for the purpose of 
providing funds for the SCS contributions under the Health Insur- 
ance Act which is effective next July. 

The base for the assistance to soil conservation districts is the same 
as SCS has this year. It does not provide funds to put technicians 
in new districts which may be organized in 1961. It does not take 
care of the general increase in the cost of doing business. And it 
does not contemplate any additional technicians to help catch up 
with the backlog of work accumulated in so many districts. 

The budget proposes $2734 million for w atershed protection work 
on Public Law 566 projects. This is $5 million more than was appro- 
priated last year. Last year, however, there was a carryover of about 
$9.5 million which is being put to work this year. So, the actual pro- 
posal is a reduction of about $4.5 million from this year’s level of 
operation. The budget proposes to initiate construction work on only 
82 additional watershed projects in 1961. Also, it would reduce 
watershed planning by nearly one-third in 1961. 

President Eisenhower's budget for upstream watershed protection 
and flood prevention, it seems to me, is unrealistic and unsound. Be- 
cause of delaying factors that included tooling up for a new program, 
extensive amendments to the legislation, and many other problems 
associated with starting a new nationwide program, this is the first 
year that construction has caught up with available funds. The 
effect of the President’s budget “for 1961 will be to slow down and 
cripple the small watershed program at the very time the local people 
across the Nation are ready and anxious to take full advantage of it. 

Gentlemen, when the Congress, with the support of this : administra- 
tion, enacted Public Law 566 it said in effect to every community in 
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the Nation: “Here is a program you want and need, one that you 
initiate and control; and the Federal Government will give you tech- 
nical and financial assistance in planning and constructing your own 
projects.” 

It seems to me that we have a moral if not legal obligation to 
adequately support a program of our own creation insofar as it is 
practicable and feasible to do so. I realize fully that we must care- 
fully consider all expenditures of public funds, but in doing so it 
is only fair that equal consideration be given to all programs in the 
water resource field. 

The President’s budget does not do this. I call your attention to 
the increase of $118 million for 1961 over 1960 in the budgets for the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. This raises their 
combined total to $1.167 billion. This is quite a contrast—an increase 
of $118 million for the big dam program and an increase of $5 million, 
which actually amounts to a decrease in available funds, for the small 
dam program. 

With all the matters the President has on his mind, especially this 
year with his recent trips to Europe and South America, Tam wonder 
ing if he realizes what is being done to the small watershed program 
in the 1961 budget. 

Back in 1955, I and a group of freshmen Congressmen elected in 
1954 were invited to the White House to have lunch with the Presi- 
dent. I had been elected October 13, 1953, and so was included with 
the 1954 group. 

I sat next to the President and he was in the process of reading 
the book, “Big Dam Foolishness,” by Elmer Peterson. As a result 
of his conversation, I know that he thought as I did—that the way to 
solve the flood control problem was through small watersheds all 
over the country. He was very enthusiastic for this approach at 
that time. I believe if some of you Republican members of this 
committee would advise him what this budget will do to small water- 
sheds, he would tell you to increase it so that the program could forge 
ahead as it should. I have always supported the foreign aid program, 
but believe we should take care of our own people and our own 
precious topsoil before spending huge sums abroad. Otherwise our 
topsoil will be lost as has happened in China and India. 

This action by the Bureau of the Budget is all the more puzzling 
when you consider that there has been a great deal of credit claimed 
by the administration for the small watershed program. Adminis: 
tration spokesmen have called it a great step forward in water re 
source work, and a program of equal importance to all other programs 
in this field. 

I subscribe to those views, so often expressed by spokesmen for the 
administration, and I’m sure the Congress in general and members 
of this committee do too. But it seems to me that the administra: 
tion’s budget indicates dollar service to major water resource projects 
and lipservice to the small upstream projects. 

I would not belittle the work of the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, but, as you know, I am a strong believer i 
the small watershed approach. I believe the right kind of projects 
on the small upstream watersheds will prac tically eliminate the need 
to spend some of the billions of dollars authorized to be appropriated 
for mammoth dams. 
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But even those who disagree, or those who see great merit in both 
types of programs, can hardly argue that the President’s budget 
treats both types of programs fairly. There’s only one conclusion: 
The small watershed program is getting the short end of the stick. I 
urge this committee to do what it can to lengthen that short stick. 

I believe we have reached a crossroads in the small watershed pro- 
cram. Beginning now, this program is either going to realize its full 
potential, or it 1s going to be starved out by failure of the Federal 
Government to keep the bargain it has made with thousands of local 
communities throughout the land. 

I have done some checking on the status of the small watershed pro- 
sram in terms of what the President’s budget will mean in fiscal year 
1961. I understand that about 380 projects will be planned and ready 
for approval for operations by the end of fiscal 1961, but Federal 
funds for technical services will be available for only 310 such proj- 
ects—leaving about 70 authorized projects not funded for technical 
services. 

I understand that about 260 projects will be ready for construction 
by the end of fiscal 1961 but Federal funds for construction will be 
available for only 174—leaving about 86 ready-to-go projects not 
funded for construction. 

[ understand that the budget reduction in planning, a 30-percent 
cut, will reduce the number of Federal watershed planning parties 
from 42 to about 30. This will reduce the number of plans prepared 
from 100 to about 70, and the majority of planning parties would 
have to serve two States instead of one at present. 

Every nonelection year I make an 8-to-12-week tour of my district to 

talk with the people and to find out their problems and how I, as 

heir Congressman, can assist them. Last fall, I found that the local 
vba who are supporting and promoting the small watersheds were 
very discouraged. In my district alone there are some eight watershed 
projects ready for technicians to make the first planning survey before 
the project comes to Washington for the first time. These are ones 
vou don’t hear about in Washington. 

Now in Wisconsin they have a new angle. They have a priority 
system where each project is graded for a certain set of criteria and 
ree that qualify first are taken care of first. But as I understand 

tif after a small watershed has waited for 2 years for its first survey 
‘a a new project comes along that they think is better, the new 
project goes to the head of the list and the others wait longer. 

There has been a big educational campaign to sell farmers the idea 
that small watersheds will solve their flood problems. But T ask you, 
what is going to happen if after all this talk, the farmers have to sit 
ind wait 3 years before technicians come out to make their first survey ? 
I know what is going to happen. The farmer will get discouraged 
and when we do get an administration which finally realizes it takes 
money to do this job, the farmer is going to tell the people it is no use. 
Ole Olson in French Creek waited 3 years and no one came. He is 
getting fed up with promises from Washington. 

I would like to discuss a few of the projects I visited last fall which 
ire waiting for their first survey. In Trempealeau County, French 
Creek has been ready since June 6, 1959, but it is "way down on the 
list with no chance for several years unless the appropriation is raised. 
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The small watershed people, those who have been talking farmers 
into signing up, are discouraged. They asked me last fall, “Why 
start work on the Tre mpeateau project and start organizing when we 
will have to wait several years?” The Trempe: aleau C ounty project 
is a large watershed which will have to be divided in several projects 
to come under the act. In 1954, with two floods, it cost over $1 mil- 
lion in roads and bridges destroyed and cities flooded. 

In Jackson County, my home county, Trout Run is ready for its 
first survey and has been ready since August 28, 1959. Also, Shake 
Hollow applic ation was approved on September 25, 1959. 

In Eau Claire County, the Diamond Valley-Hay Creek application 
was acknowledged by the State soil conservation committee on Mareh 
20,1959. The city of Augusta is waiting patiently. They have been 
flooded several times and a dam is out now. The y are W illing to con- 
tribute rather than to rebuild the old dam as ordered by the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission. How long will the State public service 
commission wait or will they make the city put in a dam which will 
probably be in the wrong place for the small watershed ? 

In Pierce County, Plum Creek application was approved for plan- 
ning June 6, 1959. Bay City was approved for planning March 9, 
1959. 

I have read in the papers the last few months that many new asso- 
ciations are being formed. There were three in one area in last week's 
paper. All these projects are not even known about here at Wash- 
ington as they have not had their first survey. 

I tell you seriously that this budget needs an increase of $5 million 
to hire new technicians so that States like Wisconsin can have two 
teams instead of one. And we should have an increase of $20 million 
additional in construction money for projects which have already 
been sts pee or expect to be started by the end of the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include a chart on the 
Stans of Watersheds Under Public Law 566 in Wisconsin as of 
December 15, 1959,” at this point in the record. 

Mr. Marsnatu. If there is no objection, that will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

(The material follows :) 


1. Mill Creek, Richland County, SCD-39,096 acres. Approved for operations 
April 3, 1958. Plan provides for eight water detention dams and 7 miles of 
channel improvement. One dam has been completed. Two others are complete 
except for seeding. Foundation investigations for 1960 construction are 
completed. 

2. Lost Creek, Pepin County, SCD-5,189 acres. Approved for operations, 
August 2, 1957. The three proposed water detention dams have been completed. 
One of the two proposed channel improvements is finished. The second in- 
stallation is planned for 1960 construction. 

3. Alma-Mill Creek, Buffalo County, SCD-10,957 acres. Approved for opera: 
tions, August 1, 1958. A contract has been awarded for the six proposed grade 
stabilization structures. One is under construction. 

4. Coon Creek, La Crosse County, Vernon County, and Monroe County, SCD- 
92,589 acres. Approved for operations, July 30, 1958. Fifteen water detention 
structures proposed, with one under construction. A contract for four other 
structures was awarded in September with construction being postponed until 
spring of 1960. Field foundation investigations for seven other structures have 
been completed. 

5. Bogus Creek, Pepin County, SCD-7,576 acres. Approved for operations, 
April 9, 1959. Two water detention dams proposed. Surveys and designs will 
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be completed in 1960, with construction planned for next year. Field founda- 
tion investigations are completed. 

6. Bad Axe, Vernon County, SCD-—132,000 acres. Approved for planning, 
October 16, 1958. Tentative work plan has been approved by Washington SCS 
office and copies referred to cooperating agencies. The plan will be reviewed 
with local sponsors and others in early January 1960. 

7. South Nelson, Buffalo County, SCD-9.406 acres. Approved for planning, 
March 9, 1959. The tentative work plan has been referred to the Milwaukee 
BE. & W.P.U. office. 

8. Bay City, Pierce County, SCD—5,826 acres. Approved for planning, March 
9 1959. The tentative work plan has been referred to the Milwaukee 
BE. & W.P.U. office. 

9 Trout Run, Jackson County, SCD-—-7,594 acres. Approved for planning, 
August 28, 1959. Field surveys have been completed and work plan is being 
prepared. 

10. West Fork of Kickapoo, Monroe, and Vernon Counties, SCD-—77,500 acres. 
Approved for planning, September 11, 1959. Engineering field surveys have 
been started. Forest Service has completed field work. WCD is making wood- 
land inventory. 

11. Twin Parks, Iowa County, SCD-78,620 acres. Approved for planning, 
September 11, 1959. Field surveys have been started. 

12. Garden Valley, Buffalo County, SCD-—-121.856 acres. Applications ap- 
proved by State soil conservation committee, June 6, 1959. 

18. French Creek, Trempealeau County, SCD-14,560 acres. Application ap- 
proved by State soil conservation committee, June 6, 1959. 

14. Plum Creek, Pierce and Pepin Counties, SCD-88,500 acres. Application 
approved by State soil conservation committee on June 6, 1959. 

15. Diamond Valley-Hay Creek, Eau Claire County, SCD-11,131 acres. Ap- 
plication acknowledged by State soil conservation committee on March 20, 1959. 
It was returned for reconsideration by local sponsors and endorsers. 

16. Shake Hollow, Jackson County, SCD-—12,000 acres. Application approved 
on September 25, 1959. 


Mr. Jonnson. Gentlemen, is this keeping faith with the local or- 
ganizations and the State governments who have taken action on the 
basis of Federal commitments? Local organizations have obtained 
easements and rights-of-way; they have raised funds, some of them 
by assessments and bond issues; many State legislatures have appro- 
priated funds. The consequences of Federal failure to keep its bar- 
gain will be far reaching. Funds appropriated to State agencies 
and by county governments, if not spent in the period for which ap- 
propriated, will be lost. Local people will rightfully blame the Fed- 
eral Government for stoppage of their projects just when they are 
ready to roll. A backlog will be created that will become a Franken- 
stein in a year or two—projects not started when they should have 
been will stand in the way of new starts. Eventually, a program that 
holds so much promise for the future of this country could be reduced 
toa token operation. 

The time to fully implement the small watershed program, if it is 
to serve its high purpose, is now. We must be realistic about next 
year and the years to come. If this program is worthwhile—and 
[ for one think it is the finest thing of its kind ever devised—then it 
is worth doing well. 

Ask the people in the Lost Creek watershed in my home district 
what they think of their small watershed project and they'll tell you 
it passed its first flood test with flying colors. Let me quote from a 
letter from one of my constituents: 


Yesterday we had a 414-inch rainstorm in 7 hours. The three dams and the 


channel below handled the runoff with no signs of any flooding. Anyone who 
doubts the value of these projects has only to talk to the people in the watershed 
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to have their opinion changed. They are thrilled to know that their flood prob- 
lems are licked. 

As of now, 1.251 communities in 47 States and Puerto Rico are 
standing in line for the small watershed program. Of this number, 
526 have been authorized to receive Federal planning help and 214 
have been authorized for operations. ‘This does not include the large 
list I have told you about in my district, of which there is no record 
here at Washington. 

Several thousand more communities are ready to participate in this 
program in the years to come if we continue to make progress by 
keeping our commitments to the people. In Wisconsin alone an 
estimated 156 small erry need the help provided under the 
Small Watershed Act. So far in my State, five projects have been 
authorized for operations ona six others are in the planning stage, 
If we don’t keep up with this program now, where will we be in 2 
or 5 years ‘ 

Curtailing a program that is just beginning to flower, as proposed 
in the President’s budget, just doesn’t make sense, and it won’t make 
sense to the American people. The Federal Government must fish 
or cut bait. 

I urge this committee to do everything within its power to satisfy 
the needs of ready-to-go, worthwhile small watershed projects that 
collectively will mean much more to the welfare of this country than 
any single program I know of. 

I would like to have permission to include, at a later date, an 
article by Lou French, a great man who has now retired from the 
Milwaukee Journal. The last time I talked to him he was really 
worried about the future of the topsoil of our country. 

I thank you again for the opportunity to present my views. 

Mr. MarsHauu. How soon will this article be ready ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, we did not have a copy in my office. 
I wrote to the Milwaukee Journal asking them to send it to me, and 
if I cannot get it within the next week or so, I shall not ask you to 
include it. 

Mr. Marsnaty. These hearings will no doubt be published within 
the next week or so. 

Mr. Jounson. If I can get it here in time, I shall appreciate having 

t printed in the hearings but if not, that will be all right. 

Mr. Marswauu. If there is no objection, it will be pl: aced in the 
record with the understanding that if it does not come in, we will go 
ahead with the printing of the heari ings. 

Mr. Jounson. I wrote over a week ago for it but have not received 
it. 

Mr. MarsnHaty. We feel, Congressman Johnson, that you have made 
a very fine statement. 

Mr. Jounson. I thank the committee for the opportunity of pre- 
senting my view on the appropriation for the agriculture conservation 
program. 

An item in the budget for the Department of Agriculture about 
which I am vee is the agricultural conservation program. 
Again this year, like last year, the ‘administration's budget proposes a 
reduction in the advance authorization of ACP to $100 million. 
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Faced with this proposition last year, this committee rejected it 
7 prov ided an advance authorization for conservation cost shar ing 
at the $250 million level. I urge you to do the same thing this year 
because conservation cost sharing is an essential element in complet- 
ing land treatment measures on wi ‘atershed projects. 

I want to again express my appreciation to this committee for the 
help that Wisconsin farmers have received from your past action in 
establishing the maximum ACP payment at $2,500. This action has 
permitted Wisconsin farmers to use the ACP more effectively in 
solving their gully problems. In my section of Wisconsin the soil 
erosion problem i is such that huge gullies are eating back into farmer’s 
fields. 

When the ACP maximum payment was set at $1,500 Wisconsin 
farmers could not effectively use ACP in solving their gully prob- 
lems. Three years ago the committee increased the1 maximum payment 
to $2,500. You may be interested to know that the construction of 
diversion dams, drop inlets, and drop spillways in Wisconsin jumped 
from 24 in 1956 to 366 in 1959. These are all urgently needed, perma- 
nent-type conservation measures. I want to again urge that your 
committee not decrease the maximum ACP payment below the $2,500 
level. 

Last year I brought to your attention problems which were being 
experienced in Wisconsin in financing the needed technical services 
in ACP. The Soil Conservation Service technicians were bogging 
down in paperwork in handling ACP referrals. Your committee 
brought this problem to the attention of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Consequently, simplified procedures have been put into effect. 
The new procedures still require, however, that the transfer arrange- 
ments be worked out in each county. This takes a lot of time of the 
technicians, which, in my judgment, they could better devote to help- 
ing farmers. 

[ proposed to your committee last vear that funds for this needed 
technical work be supplied to SCS in the : appropriations act. I want 
to repeat that proposal again this year. 

The present arrangements are a continuing source of friction among 
the county workers. I think we could cure this problem once and for 
all by providing the needed funds in the appropriation act. I urge 
your committee to give this proposal your serious consideration, 

Another thing I want to call to the committee's attention is this: 
When I was back in my district over the weekend of February 27-28, 
I talked to some of the technicians who actu: ally do the wor k. They 
are doing a wonderful job for the farmers of the Nation. 

With the budget figures as requested, they will have to lay off their 
additional helpers and reduce their staff. This is at a time when they 
should be hiring extra personnel instead of curtailing operations. 
When they leave their office now to make a trip to a farmer’s field, 
they write a note explaining their absence. They need more office 
help. not less. I hope we will help them. 

I thank you again for the opportunity to present my views. 

Mr, Marsn. int. We thank you for that statement. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Marsnarti. Do I understand you have another statement whicn 
you wish to make ? 
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Mr. Jounson. Off the record. 

I would like to file at this time a statement on brucellosis eradication, 

Mr. Marsnau.. We will be pleased to have it in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you today in a dual capacity. In addi- 
tion to my own keen interest in the eradication of this livestock and human 
disease, I am officially expressing to you the conviction of the House Committee 
on Agriculture that this highly desirable program be maintained at a level 
which will insure its continuing success. 

As chairman of the Dairy and Poultry Subcommittee which held open hear 
ings on various House resolutions dealing with brucellosis eradication, I found, 
and the record shows, that to cut this program back at this time would indeed 
be “pennywise and pound foolish.” 

At page 23 of the official transcript of the hearing I asked the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture witness, Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Associate Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, the following question: 

“Based on the progress made during 1958 and 1959, do you not think we can 
save considerable State and Federal funds in the long run if we return to such 
levels of support?’ 

Ir. Clarkson replied: “Well, in any disease eradication effort, the cheapest 
and quickest and most economical job is done if the State and the Federal 
Government and industry, all in cooperation are working at as high a speed as 
the particular disease will accept. Now, we did make very substantial progress 
in 1959, and given the same conditions of State support and industry support, 
and costs in general, it would appear on the record that somewhat faster rate 
of progress can be made than with current appropriations.” 

At page 24 of the transcript I asked Dr. Clarkson how much money the Dis 
ease Eradication Division asked the Department for in fiscal 1960. Dr. Clarkson 
replied, “$20 million.” 

Throughout the record it is abundantly clear that, in addition to a greater 
long-run cost, a cut below the $20 to $22 million level would contribute to declin- 
ing State participation and a decrease in the number of counties certified as 
modified brucellosis free. The record shows that the greatest State participa- 
tion was during fiscal 1958 and fiscal 1959, years when the Federal contribution 
was $22.2 million and $20.2 million, respectively. The record also shows a drop 
in certified counties from 486 in fiscal 1959 to 330 in fiscal 1960. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the accelerated brucellosis eradication should 
be continued at a rate which we can reasonably expect to yield the maximum 
results at the lowest cost. This idea is the essence of the Committee on Agri- 
culture resolution which I now submit to you. 


Mr. Jounson. I wish to place into the record at this point a resolu- 
tion as passed by the House Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. Marswauu. We shall be pleased to have that in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Resolution to further reduce the incidence of brucellosis by providing Federal 
support to complete nationwide certification and proceed toward the eradica- 
tion of brucellosis under the brucellosis eradication program 


Whereas the Eighty-third and the Highty-fourth Congresses indicated that it 
is the policy of the United States Congress to accelerate the brucellosis eradica- 
tion program by increasing the Federal support of the cooperative State-Federal 
brucellosis eradication program; and 

Whereas the increased support was made available by an authorization to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to utilize funds available to him in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; and 

Whereas this authority was withdrawn due to increased appropriations in the 
appropriation acts to the Department for the conduct of this program ; and 
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Whereas remarkable progress toward the goal of elimination of brucellosis 
from the cattle of the United States was achieved during the first five years of 
the accelerated program, as evidenced by the fact that during this period a total 
of one thousand three hundred and twenty-six counties, including twenty-one 
complete States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, qualified as modified certi- 
fied brucellosis areas, which means that the infection has been reduced to a level 
of not more than 1 per centum of the cattle and 5 per centum of the herds; and 

Whereas the incidence of brucellosis in man has been reduced from one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-three cases reported in 1954 to seven hundred 
and twenty-one cases reported in 1959, and thereby eliminated unnecessary 
human suffering ; and 

Whereas the State and Federal support for the program during fiscal year 1959 
made it possible to meet the service requirements necessary to advance the 
program in an efficient and effective manner ; and 

Whereas at the 1959 level it was estimated that the entire country could 
have attained modified certified status by 1965 ; and 

Whereas the financial support from the Federal and State Governments for 
1960 has been reduced to a level where drastic curtailment of many essential 
aspects of the program has been necessary ; and 

Whereas the reduced level of State and Federal support for the brucellosis 
eradication program has brought about a curtailment of the progress being 
achieved, as evidenced by the fact that there are now more than two hundred 
counties eligible to begin working for area certification, which cannot be under- 
taken because of the lack of funds and because as of February 1, 1960, there 
were only three hundred and twenty-two active area work counties as compared 
to five hundred and forty-four such counties at the same date last year; and 

Whereas for lack of funds the level of calf vaccination has been reduced 
significantly in many areas, which will endanger the achievements of the 
program in the future unless corrected ; and 

Whereas it has been estimated that at the current level of support complete 
nationwide certification status cannot be achieved before 1974; and 

Whereas this nine-year delay will require the expenditure of approximately 
$230,000,000 more to qualify the entire country for certification than would 
have been necessary if the work could have been continued at the 1959 level: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives, 
That, since it is the sense of this committee that the brucellosis eradication 
program be maintained at a level which will make possible the most economical 
program achievements, there is hereby recommended to be appropriated 
$20,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and $22,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and each of the four succeeding fiscal years. 

Approved: March 15, 1960. 

Attest : 

CHRISTINE 8. GALLAGHER, Clerk. 

Mr. Marsnati. We thank you for appearing before the committee 
and you have again indicated and shown your interest in this problem. 

Mr. Jounson. I know you people have a big job. 

Mr. Narcuer. I want to join with you in commending our friend 
and colleague, Mr. Johnson, on the fine statements he has made to 
our committee. 

Mr. Horan. I do not want to let the minority down. I want to 
join in that commendation also. 

Mr. Marswauu. Thank you very much. 
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Turspay, Marcu 22, 1960. 
AGRICULTURE RESEARCH 
WITNESS 


HON. D. S. SAUND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Marsuauy. At this time the committee will be very pleased to 
hear from our able colleague from California, Judge Saund. 

Do you have a statement which you wish to make to the committee? 

Mr. Saunp. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to present my views 
to you and your distinguished colleagues in support of funds for agri- 
cultural research projects which are being conducted in my congres- 
sional district. 

Riverside and Imperial Counties, comprising my district, are pre- 
dominantly agricultural. More important, the agriculture is desert 
agriculture with special soil and water problems. Agricultural re- 
search, therefore, 1s of particular importance to the maintenance— 
and further development—of an agricultural industry that ranks Riv- 
erside and Imperial Counties among the top 10 counties of the Nation 
in farm output year after year. 

The Department of Agriculture has recognized this need for agri- 
cultural research. It maintains the U.S. Salinity Laboratory at Riv- 
erside and the Southwestern Irrigation Field Station at Brawley. A 
share of Federal funds which are contributed to the California State 
Experiment Station are allocated to the Citrus Experiment Station at 
Riverside, a world-famous agricultural research center operated by 
the University of California. 

In the report “Facility Needs—Soil and Water Conservation Re- 
search,” prepared by the Department of Agricuture for the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, the Department recommends expanded 
research to solve the unique soil and water conservation problems and 
develop new crops suitable for production in irrigated desert soils of 
my district. 

In the 1961 budget for the Southwestern Irrigation Field Station 
at Brawley, however, the Department proposes a cut of about $13, 
000—from $205,294 in 1960 to $193,400 in 1961. This cut is ina 
vital area of the Brawley station’s program—crop research. 

For more than a year, I understand, the Department has been 
trying without success to employ a research agronomist to carry on 
research which had been started by an agT onomist who resigned. The 
work included research with various strains of Bermuda grass which 
would penetrate the heavier soils of Imperial Valley ‘and permit 
peneration of water so necessary to economic production of crops. 

‘elated research concerned alfalfa, a leading crop. 

Discontinuance of this work would be a definite blow to the valley's 
agriculture. I respectfully urge that the committee restore the $1: 2,904 
for crop research at the Southwestern Irrigation Field Station at 
Brawley. 

I should like to express my support of the budget item of $306,500 
for the U.S. Salinity Labor: atory at Riverside. Likewi ise, I urge 
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the approval of $684,902 for the California Experiment Station, a 
share of which will be allocated to the Citrus Experiment Station. 

I strongly urge that additional funds be approved for the Western 
ne and Water Management Division of the U.S. Salinity Laboratory 

t Riverside. Only $33,800 is budgeted for the project, which is 
carrying on dry- land farming research highly important to the farm- 
ing of the Elsinore- Murrieta-Anza area of my district. 

‘Also, I support California’s request for additional funds for the 
conservation operations of the Soil Conservation Service, an ex- 
tremely active agency in my district. I understand that a $560,000 
increase Which the Department has proposed for the Soil Conservation 
Service will be endive utilized to meet the costs of the new Federal 
health insurance program. 

May I submit that my district, like other areas of the Southwest, is 
urgently in need of more research in the fields of soil and water 
conservation and crop production. This fact is borne out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s own report, which I referred to above, but 
not by its budget figures. 

Your sympathetic consideration of our needs will be sincerely ap- 
preciated by myself and by hundreds of farmers in my congressional 
district. 

There is quite an uproar in my district, because this particular 
experiment station is lies a very impor tant work in research and 
I respectfully request that the committee restore that money in the 
1961 budget and bring it up to the same amount as it was in 1960. 

Again, “T would like to express my full support of the full item of 
$306,000 for the U.S. laboratory at Riverside. Likewise, the approval 
of $684,000 for the California Experiment Station, a portion of which 
will be allocated to the Citrus ixperiment Station which does the 
work for the California Experiment Station which is located in my 
district. 

I know that the cuts have been recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, but they will set back the program of research which is very 
important at both of these experiment stations. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your time and courtesy in 
permitting me to appear before you this afternoon. 

Mr. Marsan. We appreciate your coming before our committee 
and, as you have indicated in your statement, this money has been 

taken out by the Bureau of the Budget with the idea of ‘shifting it 
over to utilization rese: urch. 

We know and appreciate your interest in the problem. 

Mr. Saunp. I know what the committee has done in the past and 
T hope you will in this instance. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, I want to join with you in com- 
mending our friend and colleague from California on the fine state- 
ment he has made to our committee. 

Mr. Saunp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Judge, you represent one of the really expanding 
areas in the United States. 

Mr. Saunp. Yes, sir. These two laboratories and experiment sta- 
tions are really performing a service not only for my district alone 
but for the entire western p: art of the United States. 
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I welcome each one of you to come and spend some time in Palm 
Springs. 

Mr. Marsnati. We appreciate your appearing before the commit: 
tee. You doa fine job of representing | your district. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to join in the statements made about | 
our colleague from California. He has done a good job of repre- 
senting the agricultural interests of his people. 

Mr. Saunp. Thank you. 


Turspay, Marcu 22, 1960, 
Som, AND Researcn FAcinrries IN New York STATE 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN TABER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE | 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, we have with us our colleagues on the 
Appropriations Committee, the Honorable John Taber and the Hon- 
orable Harold Ostertag. They are accompanied by the Honorable 
Alexander Pirnie, a Member of the House Agriculture Committee, 
and the Honorable Samuel S. Stratton, another distinguished Mem- 
ber of the New York delegation. These men appear before us today 
in connection with a matter in which they are interested, having to 
do with soil conservation research. 

We are delighted to have each of you gentlemen present. here and | 
we shall be glad to have your presentation to the subcommittee. 

[ am aware of what your primary interest. is since Mr. Santangelo, 
who is also interested in this matter, is on our subcommittee. I think | 
this presentation comes at a time when the committee is giving some | 
thought to ways and means to divert some of the money that is wasted 
in storage and handling of these large surpluses to other programs, 
such as the one you are here to discuss. I have about decided that we 
need to do something, within the limits of what we can, to require 
a reduction in such costs so that some of the moneys which would | 
otherwise go in that direction be used to try to save the resources of 
our own country. 

I have frequently expressed myself to the effect that whatever our 
predicament is, a sound country behind it is essential to meet our 
future problems. So, we are glad to see you. 

I do not know which one of you might want to present this 
matter first. Since Mr. Santangelo is from New York City, he may 
wish to make some comment at the start. He called this to my atten- 
tion earlier. 
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Mr. SAnTANGELO. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Ostertag and I 
are colleagues from the New York State Legislature and I am very 
happy that he is with us and is recommending that. we have this 
research laboratory in the State of New York. 

Testimony has disclosed that the Senate in its hearings recom- 
mended that a research laboratory be placed either in New York or 
in Pennsylvania. ‘There is a definite need for it. The Agriculture 
Department so indicated, but there seems to be a lack of disposition 
on the part of the Agriculture Department to accept the recommen- 
dations of the Senate committee hearings. Based upon my inquiry 
into the subject, the Senate report indicated that the research labora- 
tory in the State of New York would be of great benefit to this area 
and also to the adjoining areas in the : adjoining States. 

The gentlemen who are here before you come from the areas which 
are going to be affected by a research laboratory whose benefits will 
extend beyond the borders of the State of New York. 

I think it is a very important program, and to the extent that I am 
able, I would recommend that the committee consider seriously hav- 
ing this research laboratory, on soil conservation in New York. 

I understand that Congressman Taber is making the presentation 
of the subject and I think he is more intim: ately connected than I with 
the need of such a program. So are our colleagues, Congressman 
Ostertag, Congressman Pirnie, and Congressman Samuel Stratton of 
New York. 

I am very happy to see them here this afternon to advocate and 
present to the committee arguments recommending such a program 
and such a research laboratory. 

Mr. Wurrren. We thank you very much and shall be glad to hear 
from Mr. Taber at this time. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN TABER 


Mr. Taser. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, New 
York is getting into a situation where a great deal of our timber has 
been cut off and as a result the water is not held back in the ground 
and the springs do not function as well as they did years ago. 

We need, and a good many of our more progressive farmers have 
come out and have done a great deal along that line itself, to conserve 
the water as much as we can and see that it is kept where it can be 
used by the farmers in the driest part of the season. 

The Cornell Agricultural College has a great deal of land and a 
great deal of facilities which are all ready to go and we are in hopes 
that the laboratory can be established there. 

The country is pretty well dented with lakes and ponds and that 
sort of thing, and the right kind of an approach on the part of those 
who really know how this job should be done, we believe will open up 
the way for the maintenance of New York agriculture. It is one of 
the best- -producing farm income States in the Union. 

Our situation is such that if we are given the right support for our 
agricultural people, we can continue to keep it in ‘that shape and the 
conservation work there can go on and be made effective quickly and 
effectively, 
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Last December, in the early part of the month, I was waited on by 
a group of farmers and representatives of the College of Agriculture 
at Cornell, and they told me of the extreme interest w vhich the farmers 
in New York had in this proposition. 

We had a gathering—a statewide meeting—of farmers and educa- 
tors in room 18, downstairs, one afternoon about 2 weeks ago and 
they presented very substantial reasons why they should have this 
assistance. 

[ just hope you can do it for them. 

Mr. Wuirren. We certainly wish to thank you, Mr. Taber. I 
know of no one who has a finer record in the Congress and on the 
Appropriations Committee for spending money wisely, than you. I 
am certain that this subcommittee is going to stay within the overall 
budget, and perhaps yatta the overall budget, for the Department 
of Agriculture. But, I do feel that it devolves upon us, within the 
budget and within the funds that we do appropriate, to give atten- 
tion to spending the money wisely to the extent we can. 

[ will say again I do not know of anyone in whom I have greater 
confidence or whose longtime standing for economy—not the amount 
of dollars but economy in the use of dollars that are spent—than 
yourself. 

We are pleased to have your statement. 

Mr. Ostertag, we shall be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


Mr. Osrerrac. Thank you. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, 
and, perhaps, it might be helpful if I read it. But before I do, I 
think it should be made clear that Mr. Taber, Mr. Santangelo, Mr. 
Stratton, Mr. Pirnie, and I are here representing the entire New York 
State delegation. In other words, the entire 43 members from New 
York State are united in our position and our recommendation of 
this proposal. 

[ would like to add, as Mr. Taber has pointed out, that there are 
many groups and organizations interested in and supporting our 
request. Every farm organization in our State is backing us and 
urging that this step be taken, including industrial groups, processors, 
conservation groups, and the like. As a matter of fact, we have 
endorsements and recommendations from some 21 organizations. 

[ am pleased and grateful to have the opportunity to appear before 
this subcommittee and present what we feel to be, compelling reasons 
why funds should be included in the agr iculture appropriations bill 
for fiscal year 1961 for the establishment of a soil and water research 
facility in New York State. 

In order to consider this request in the proper perspective, we should 
examine the need for such a facility and, if established, the importance 
it will have to the welfare of the Nation. 

The management and effective utilization of our country’s water 
and soil resources has become one of our most pressing national prob- 
lems. Predicted future needs for water by municipalities and 1n- 
dustries, and for agricultural and domestic purposes, are in excess, 
even in humid regions, of that which is available under our present 
methods of water management and utilization. Even our present- 
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day needs are taken care of inadequately. This is because of our in- 
ability to properly control the rate of flow or loss of water from our 
farms and forests, and in turn to supply water of uniform rates for 
industrial, municipal, and domestic use. Water resource management 
is thus seen to be vital to all segments of the American economy. 

Our understanding of the basic relationships among climate, soils, 
and plants, will largely determine our ability to harness our great 
water resources for the good of all concerned. 

There are a number of important facts we need to know about our 
soil and water resources, if we are to stretch our water supply to fit 
the needs of an increasing population and at the same time produce 
adequate food. Some of these factors are infiltration, how fast does 
rainwater soak into our many different kinds of soil; water-holding 
capacity; water use efficiency; irrigation, correct irrigation practices 
and soil-water control are, at least in part, the answers to the problem 
of quality control; erosion, runoff, and floods, limiting factors as lack 
of moisture or fertilizers due to the loss through runoff and erosion 
can cause serious damage to our total agricultural production, 

At the present time there are many gaps in our knowledge of soil- 
water plant relationship. If we are to produce better crops and con- 
serve our water supply, we must strive for careful development, 
allocation, and use of our resources. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a nationwide recognition of an impending 
water crisis. In January of 1959 at the request of the Senate Appro- 
priations C ommittee, the Secretary of Agriculture : appointed a group 
to study the soil and water research needs of the Nation. This group 
Ww as composed of representatives of land-grant colleges, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, State Agricultural Research Service, and State experi- 
ment stations. After an exhaustive study this group of experts made 
a number of recommendations which are contained in Senate Docu- 
ment 59. Included in these recommendations are : 

(1) Establishment of regional laboratories throughout the country 
to investigate soil-water-plant relationships. In connection with this 
the establishment of a national soil-water-plant relationship center is 
also recommended. This is borne out on page 134 of Senate Document 
o9 which specifically states, I quote : 

An understanding of the relationships between soil, water, and plants is basic 
to improvements in the efficiency of crop production, proper land use adjustments, 
and the conservation of soil and water resources. In order to provide for a more 
concentrated approach to these problems, a national center for soil and water 
plant relationships should be established. * * * The center should be located at or 
adjacent to a land-grant college or a university with strong programs in areas 
related to the work of the center. 

End quote. 

The logical location for this center would be adjacent to Cornell 
University in Ithaca, N.Y. Cornell is one of the leading agricultural 
schools in the United States. Such a location on the campus of Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, N.Y., offers all the advantages of cooperat- 
ing facilities and faculty in producing fundamental research of high- 
est quality. 

(2) Another recommendation set forth in Senate Document 59 calls 
for units to study factors important in watershed management and 
water yield in typical watersheds. The group cited the need and 
strongly recommended the establishment of four to six major experi- 
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mental watersheds. The location of one of these watersheds, they have 
determined, should be in the eastern section of the country and they 
cite Ithaca, N.Y.,as a desirable location. 

(3) A third recommendation made by the group is the establish- 
ment of field stations for specific and detailed studies. This recom- 
mendation is for additional facilities for the U.S. Plant Soil and Nutri- 
tion Laboratory which is presently located in Ithaca, N.Y. To quote 
part of Senate Document 59 which points out the need for these addi- 
tional facilities: 

It is essential that vigorous research programs be directed toward a complete 
understanding of the way in which the soil controls the nutritive value of 
forages. 

The estimates made by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, con- 
tained in Senate Document 59, for facility costs and needed annual sup- 
port for a laboratory that could be located in the Northeast are as 
follows: 


Capital con- Annual oper- 
struction costs ating funds S. Doc. 59 
Ist year only 2d year and 


thereafter) 


A. Soil-water plant relation studies . ? $900, 000 $560, 000 | Pp. 170, 134. 

B. Plant-soil nutrition studies : ¥ 2 500, 000 415,000 | Pp. 169, 129 

C, Watershed hydrology studies_.___.-- 2 aioe y a 1300, 000 | P. 171. 
I ectnstatkccsa eI as 1, 400, 000 1, 275, 000 


1 Would also occur Ist year to enable equipping of watersheds for study and analysis, 


Mr. Chairman, as I have pointed out there is an urgent need for 
research facilities and financial support for studies on soil-plant-water 
relations, and on the application of these relations to the production 
and utilization of plants of high nutritional quality and to practical 
watershed management. In view of New York State’s (1) support of 
research within the State, (2) great importance as an agricultural pro- 
duction area, (3) interest in and great need for adequate water sup- 
plies, and (4) large percentage contribution to the total national in- 
come, it is our conviction, and that of many experts in the field, that 
New York State is not only deserving but would prove to be an advan- 
tageous location for these facilities as well. Let us examine some of 
the factors that tend to bear out this contention : 

(1) New York is an important agricultural State with $850 million 
inagricultural production in 1958. 

(2) New York State furnishes $5,536,000 in research funds in sup- 
port of State experiment stations. This ranks second in such support 
among the States, 

(3) New York spends $6.40 for each $1 of Federal support to ex- 
periment stations in New York. 

(4) In the northeast region, non-Federal funds for research 
amounts to some $15 million annually of which New York State pro- 
vides over one-third of the total while receiving less than one-fifth 
of Federal research funds for the Northeast. 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of these important facts, and on behalf 
of the entire New York State congressional delegation, I urge this 
committee to include in the agriculture appropriations bill for fiscal 
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year 1961, funds necessary to establish a soil and water research facil- 
ity and further urge you to recommend that such facility be located 
in New York State. 

Mr. Santance Lo. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out to the 
committee that in the working group’s own report, dated January 15, 
1959, it points out on page 239 that the laboratory to which Congress- 
man Ostertag is referring was built in 1938 in such a manner that there 
was provision for an addition to the buildings, and that there would 
be no difficulty in adding a building to the present facility in order 
toexpand the program. 

I would like at this point in the record to insert the statement by the 
Department of Agriculture which appears on pages 238 and 239 of its 
report of January 15, 1959, which would indicate that the Ithaca 
facility lends itself to an addition and the objectives and purposes of 
such a program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


U.S. PLANT, SOIL, AND NUTRITION LABORATORY, ITHACA, N.Y. 


The effect of the soil on the nutritive value of crops has been a subject of con- 
cern for many years. Popular publications have, from time to time, carried 
“seare stories” indicating that use of fertilizer or insecticides or that low soil 
fertility presented dangers to the national health. Research on this subject has 
generally shown that the food consumed by Americans, originating as it does 
from the produce of many areas, is not endangered by soil deficiencies or excesses 
of toxie substances. In the case of livestock, however, where the entire ration 
is likely to come from a single farm or ranch, deficiencies of essential elements 
and excesses of detrimental elements have been proved. Molybdenum toxicity 
is common in certain areas of the West, and cobalt deficiency is found in some 
of the ground water podsol soils of the Coastal Plain. 

It is essential that a vigorous research program be directed toward a complete 
understanding of the way in which the soil controls the nutritive value of 
forages. The problem is a national one and specific phases of it are usually 
common to several States. As forage crop yields are pushed to higher levels 
with fertilizers, and as higher rates of animal growth are made possible through 
better breeding and the feeding of hormones and antibiotics, the problem is 
likely to be intensified. Even at present, there are numerous instances where 
lush, highly fertilized pastures fail to give animal production commensurate 
with forage growth. The cause in some of these instances is probably the chem- 
ical composition of the forage. 

The U.S. Plant, Soil, and Nutrition Laboratory is one of the Bankhead-Jones 
laboratories established in 1938. The laboratory has been charged with in- 
vestigating the role of the soil in determining the nutritive value of crops pro- 
duced upon it. At the time the laboratory was established, the building was 
designed so that additional space could be added, since it was felt that the 
initial staff and program would be only a nucleus for an expanding organization. 
In the 20 years since the laboratory was established, the proposed expansion has 
never materialized. With rising costs of research, the actual level of activity 
has decreased. Nevertheless, the laboratory has been able to maintain a position 
as a focal point of information on mineral nutrition problems. In some cases, 
research at the laboratory has provided a basis for rational analysis of nutri- 
tional situations that might otherwise have led to unjustified concern on the part 
of the general public. 

In order to bring the staff and program of the laboratory up to a level com- 
mensurate with its assignment, the building should be completed according 
to the original plan. Facilities should be provided for experimental work with 
large animals. These facilities need not provide for large numbers of animals. 
but should enable the staff to conduct metabolism experiments with a few 
amimals. Facilities for studying the intake, retention, and body distribution 
of elements are needed, along with the service and laboratory rooms necessary in 
conjunction with these facilities. 
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Mr. Osrerrac. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Ostertag. 

Now, we shall be glad to hear from Congressman Pirnie of New 
York. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


Mr. Pirnir. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee and have had a little opportunity to consider the 
problem which you discussed earlier as to the wise expenditure of 
money so as to strengthen the economy of the country. I am con- 
vinced that this request here fits the specifications which you have so 
clearly put forth. 

I am not going to go into detail, but I would like to submit the 
statement which I have here, together with a little supporting data, 
and a statement by the professor of agronomy at Cornell University, 
Dr. Brady, which deals very intelligently with the water research 
needs of the area to show its relat ionship not only to agriculture but to 
the expanding needs of the population. I believe that some of the in- 
formation which is contained therein will be very helpful in analyzing 
this need, and I would like to just emphasize what Congressman Oster- 
tag said with regard to Cornell and the interchange of not only facili- 
ties as to convenience, but the men engaged in the work and their 
proximity would add to the efficiency of the work and, I believe, help 
to make the center as outstanding as we might desire. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. We shall be glad to have that material 
included in the record, and we wish to thank you for your presenta- 
tion. We know of your longtime interest and efforts in connection 
with agriculture. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ALEXANDER PIRNIE, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 34TH DISTRICT, 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, as a Representative from the State of New York who is serving 
on the House Agriculture Committee. I take particular pleasure in appearing 
before you today to testify as to the need for the establishment of a Federal soil 
and water research facility in the Northeast and to urge its location in our 
State. 

The need for such facilities in our area is very apparent because of the in- 
creasing problems and requirements relating to soil and water in this part of 
the country. 

Indeed, the management and effective utilization of our Nation's water and 
soil resources have become one of our most pressing problems. Agriculture and 
industry must have adequate water if they are to prosper and meet the growing 
needs of an expanding population. The rapidly increasing demand for water 
by agriculture, industry, and the domestic needs of individuals, has already 
created many situations where lack of readily developed water resources is 
limiting future growth and expansion. Our understanding of the basic relation- 
ship of climate, soils, and plants will influence greatly our ability to harness 
our great water resources. 

Although abundance of water undoubtedly affects the efficient production of 
crops more than any other single factor, surprisingly little is known as to how 
plants obtain and utilize it. The basic soil-water relationship must be under- 
stood if full advantage is to be taken of recent advances in crop research and 
fertilizer technology. Further, such research will facilitate greatly existing work 
in,experimental watersheds. 

The New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University has long beet 
a leader in agricultural instruction and research and it would seem good judg- 
ment on the part of the Federal Government if this regional research facility 
for the Northeast were located near this great institution in Ithaca, N.Y. Its 
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construction adjoining the U.S. Plant, Soil, and Nutrition Laboratory at this 
site would result in inereased efficiency and dollar economy since it would 
facilitate an interchange of technological and scientific information between the 
staffs of these institutions. 

Perhaps the best case for the need of this facility is contained in Senate 
Document 59, 86th Congress, Ist session. It is a report of a working group 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture at the request of the U.S. Senate for 
a study of the needs for research facilities in the area of soil and water con- 
servation. The Department’s task force comprised representatives from the 
Soil Conservation Service, Agricuitural Research Service, and the land-grant 
colleges. This group toured the country, holding hearings in several regions at 
which representatives from various agencies concerned with water and soil 
conservation research gave very comprehensive testimony. 

In Senate Document 59 there are three recommendations which have direct 
bearing on this needed program. 

First, there is a recommendation for the establishment of “hydrology of agri- 
cultural watersheds” research in each of several regions of the country, together 
with a specific recommendation for the Northeast and a detailing of the operating 
budget of such a center. (See pp. 127-128 and 171-172.) 

The second rcommendation relates to completion of the U.S. Soil, Plant, and 
Nutrition Laboratory on the Cornell campus. This Laboratory is described on 
pages 129 and 130 of the report, with specific proposals for construction and 
operating funds being set forth on page 169. 

The third proposal concerns the establishment of a national center devoted 
to soil-water-plant relations. This is discussed on page 134 of the document, 
with construction and operating funds outlined on page 170. 

It is proposed and I urge that the objectives of these recommendations be 
accomplished through a single laboratory research center located in New York 
State, preferably in association with the present U.S. Soil, Plant, and Nutrition 
Laboratory. This would enable the scientists stationed at this central location 
carrying out fundamental research on plant nutrition and soil-water-plant rela- 
tions to have contact with the research personnel engaged in watershed hydrology 
studies in the field. Although the work of researchers at this central Laboratory 
would be directly concerned with the Northeast and New York State, much of 
its research work would be of national importance, being coordinated with 
studies in comparable Federal laboratories located elsewhere in the country. 

As additional background information I would like to include in the record a 
“Summary Statement on Soil and Water Research Facility Needs” prepared in 
cooperation with the New York College of Agriculture. Further, I think it 
would be of interest to this committee to include in the record the text of an 
address on this subject delivered by Dr. N. C. Brady, head, Department of 
Agronomy, New York State College of Agriculture, before the annual meeting 
of the New York State Agricultural Society. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank this committee for the oppor 
tunity to present the needs of our area in this vital field of soil and water 
conservation research. I wish to stress that these needs are not only regional 
in nature but have national significance. Action at this time is vital if we 
are to meet this problem of increased use of water by a growing population 
and an expanding economy. I urge inclusion in the 1961 budget of an appro- 
priation to provide this facility. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT ON SoIn AND WATER RESEARCH FAcILIry NEEDS 
NEEDS 


There is a great need to expand the total research program in the area of 
soil-water-plant relationships. 

I. Irrigation: In the field of irrigation in the Northeast we are but starting 
to tap the possibilities of crop growth and yield through the careful manipulation 
of water available to plants. 

In New York State we have increased irrigated acreage from a few thousand 
in 1940 to approximately 80,000 acres in 1959 and may reasonably expect up- 
ward of 200,000 acres of irrigated crops in the near future. 

Irrigation of many of our market, canning, and freezing crops is an absolute 


hecessity if we are to compete with other areas in yield per acre and quality 
control, 
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We have already lost a large portion of our tomato acreage for canning and | 


processing due to this lack of yield and quality control through irrigation, 
Processors of crops for baby foods now demand absolute quality control which 
we must have to hold this market. Correct irrigation practices and soil-water 
control are, at least in part, the answers to the problem of quality control. 

At present there are many gaps in our knowledge in the soil-water-plant 
relationship. What are the water-holding capacities of our many soils? How 
may we so manipulate the soil-water so as to produce a quality crop with a 
minimum of water, of fertilizer and of labor? How may we reduce the great 
amount of water uselessly transpired by our noncrop plants, to make more of our 
total water supply available for our many uses? 

Answers to these and many other basic problems are needed to produce 
better crops and conserve our water supply. 

II. Runoff and erosion: What are the infiltration rates of our many soils 
under different types of vegetal cover and topography? How much water and 
soil is lost from our crop fields and how might we better manage the land to 
save this water and make it available for later use by the growing crop? What 
are the water runoff losses from the many different conditions of soils and 
slopes? 

Again total yield and quality control depend on continued vigorous growth of 
plants. Limiting factors as lack of moisture or fertilizers due to loss through 
runoff and erosion can cause serious damage to our total agricultural produce 
tion. Continued careful investigations of these problems offer rich rewards 
in solution of these basic questions. 

III. Other segments of our population are vitally interested in our total 
water resources. Greater efficiency of use by crops and plants will mean more 
water available for other interests. 

Per capita use for municipal and domestic purposes has been stated at near 
150 gallons per day with predictions for future needs of many times this amount, 

Some two-thirds of our total rainfall is lost through evapotranspiration proe- 
esses. Modification and control of these processes offers water supplies in 
excess of the total being used at present. 


ACTION 


I. There is a nationwide recognition of impending water crisis. 

II. At the direction of the U.S. Senate, a group appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, composed of people from the U.S. Agricultural Research Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service, and the State experiment stations and others, 
studied the soil and water research needs of the Nation. 

III. Recommendations of this working group included— 

(a) establishment of regional laboratories throughout the country (see 
mimeo material pp. 159-172) to investigate soil-water-plant relationships: 

(b) setting up watershed hydrology units to study factors important in 
watershed management and water yield in typical watersheds; 

(c) establishment of field stations for specific and detailed studies. 

IV. There are facilities all of which are needed in the Northeast and of which 
we can utilize to their fullest in searching answers to our many basic problems 
in soil-water-plant relationship studies. 

Estimates made by the U.S. Department of Agriculture for facility costs and 
needed annual support for a laboratory that could be located in the Northeast 
are as follows: 








Capital con- Annual oper- 
struction costs ating funds 
(1st year only) | (2d year and 
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1 Would also occur first year to enable equipping of watersheds for study and analysis. 
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It is assumed that housing for staff concerned with the watershed hydrology 
studies and laboratory space to support their work is included in that for the 
fundamental soil-water-plant relations studies. It is also assumed that plans 
for the facilities for items A and B would be coordinated and that some facilities 
would be used jointly by men concerned with the two phases of the research. 

Vv. If we in the Northeast, and particularly New York State, are to secure 
these laboratory and watershed facilities, the effort must be supported by our 
Congressmen, as has been the case in States in the South and West, where other 
research stations have been installed. Some 12 bills for laboratories in other 
sections of the country have already been introduced by Congressmen or Senators 
from other States. 

The people of New York deserve such consideration, in view of its support to 
research within the State, its great importance as an agricultural production 
area, its people’s interest in and its great need for adequate water supplies, and 
its large percentage contribution to the total national income. 


WATER RESEARCH NEEDS OF NEW YORK STATE 
(By N. C. Brady *) 


I am indeed honored to have the opportunity to discuss with members of the 
oldest and most distinguished farm organization in New York some of the press- 
ing research needs relating to the water resources of our Nation, region, and State. 
It is most impressive to see the emphasis that your organization and others like 
it, not only in agriculture, but in industry, municipalities, etc., are placing on 
water, its wise conservation, utilization, and management. It is a credit to you 
and to your leadership that the New York Agricultural Society has in the past 
foreseen the problems relating to our water resources and have attempted to do 
something about them. As recently as 1956 a major part of the program at your 
annual meeting was devoted to discussions on water. Since then you have con- 
sistently supported efforts to learn more about the water resources of our great 
State and to determine ways and means of making more effective use of them. 
Not only agriculture, but the entire economy of New York State is now indebted 
to you and will be even more indebted to you in the future for your efforts. 

before we turn our attention to some of the specific needs for water-related 
research, let us review briefly the place of water in our national life and in that 
of past generations. The significance of water is expressed most effectively in 
the opening statement of the 1955 Yearbook of Agriculture (Water): “You could 
write the story of man’s growth in terms of his epic concern with water.” 

Why is this liquid, so commonplace and of such general abundance, of such 
universal concern? 

In the first place we must remember that all life is dependent upon water. 
Living organisms from microscopic bacteria through the higher plant and animal 
kingdom, including man, would perish without this life-giving substance. Their 
dependence on water is best illustrated by the location of plants, animals, and 
man in nature. The pattern of settlement and western movement of our pioneer 
forefathers exemplifies this point. As the early settlers moved westward from the 
Atlantic coast, the pattern of movement was very closely related to that of our 
lakes, streams, and rivers. 

Present day industrial and municipal developments and expansion are de- 
termined quite largely by the quantity and quality of available water resources. 
An excellent example of this fact is the rapid expansion of industry in the areas 
such as in the Tennessee Valley region since that river has come under the 
nearly complete control of man. A dependable year-round source of water is a 
resource that can hardly be matched. 

There are so many things that water can and is doing for man in our modern 
Civilization. Although his bare needs as a living organism can be met by as 
little as 3 to 6 pints of water a day, he commonly uses from 50 to 150 gallons. 
Much of this water is used to keep him and his surroundings clean. It batbes or 
showers him, it helps clean his clothes, his dishes, and his house. Automatic 
dish and clothes washers, although efficient and convenient for the housewife, 
have markedly increased man’s daily needs for water. 

Other important uses for water which we so often take for granted include 
the washing away of human wastes, watering lawns and flowers, and for cool- 


ing our homes, offices, and factories. 
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Industrial use of water in our modern economy dwarfs that for domestic 
purposes. In the eastern half of the United States, for example, some five times 
as much water is used by industry as for household purposes. The quantity of 
water required to operate modern factories often exceeds that of cities of 50 
to 100,000 or even 1 million. Luckily much of this water can be and is recireu- 
lated so that it can be reused. 

The above illustrations indicate quite clearly why every American should 
be cognizant of the value of water resources. But are there any particular 
reasons Why we who are concerned with agriculture should have special interests 
in this life-preserving liquid? We can look for our answer in part by focusing 
our attention for the moment in the western half of our Nation, particularly 
if we turn the clock back a century or so. Here we would find that the agri- 
culturalist, in order to survive, was forced to supplement nature’s ability to supply 
water for his crops. Irrigation became as important in the development of the 
West as was man himself. Water permitted our pioneers to subdue the dry, 
parched deserts of the West and to make them biossom as the rose. A century 
or so later we too are beginning to see even in our so-called humid state, what 
a dependable supply of water can mean to permanent agriculture. 

A second and very important reason for our keen interest in water as agri- 
culturalists is that sometimes our humid climate supplies us with far more water 
than our soils can hold. This results in excessive runoff from our fields and 
forests, a nuisance at best and a calamity at worst. Not only are our fields de- 
nuded of valuable topsoil, but the water moves into our streams at uncontrolled 
rates carrying silt which ultimately finds its way into municipal water sup. 
plies or silts up our lakes and reservoirs. Some excess water may stay on 
the land, especially in the spring, unless artificial drainage systems have been 
installed. 

The special concern of the agriculturalist with water then, is twofold: some- 
times he gets too much and sometimes too little. In either case he is not alone 
in his concern, or at least he should not be. The problems of the farmer with 
respect to water excesses or deficiencies soon become the problems of all con- 
cerned with water resources. One-half of the precipitation which falls in New 
York State does so on farmers’ soil. The disposition of this water, important as 
it is to the farmer, determines to a considerable extent its value to the down- 
stream users. Likewise, since supplies of irrigation water must be obtained from 
common sources used by other segments of the economy, moisture deficiency, 
which limits crop production, is seen to be of vital importance to all water 
users. 

Time will not permit any but the briefest reference to the extent of our 
knowledge on the effects of deficiencies and excesses of water on our agricul- 
ture and general economy. The meteoric rise in the use of water for supple 
mental irrigation in New York speaks well for the recognition by farmers of 
our State of the economic necessity for eliminating moisture deficiencies if our 
great vegetable industry is to remain solvent and stable. The best example 
is offered by the potato and vegetable growers of Long Island, but similar 
examples exist in the drier parts of western New York where canning crops 
and other fruits and vegetables are grown. The time has long passed when 
we could depend entirely on Mother Nature for all the moisture required to 
produce our high-value-per-acre crops. Demands for dependable quality as 
well as quantity of produce are being made by processors of these crops, de- 
mands that can be met only if there is sufficient water. 

In order to help us visualize our water resource problems, let us consider 
for a moment a simple illustration of the hydrologic cycle. Precipitation, in 
the form of rain or snow, falls intermittently on our farms and forests. This 
water can move in three different directions. First, if it falls on the ground 
rapidly enough, some of it will run off over the surface and eventually enter 
our stream channels and other bodies of water. Much of the water will in- 
filtrate into the soil and in some cases become part of the ground water which, 
too. will eventually move into streams and to lakes or oceans. 

Most of the water which enters our soils is returned to the atmosphere as a 
result of transpiration of growing plants or evaporation of the moisture from 
the soil’s surface. These last two forms of soil moisture loss are often re 
ferred to as evapo-transpiration since they are concerned basically with the 
same process, that of evaporation from the earth and its cover. 

These facts then remind us of two things with respect to our water resources. 
First, our water resources are renewable. That is, water falling over a given 
area is merely part of a gigantic and complex cycle. The challenge to man 
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is to modify or control the rate of movement through this cycle so that these 
water resources can be of maximum benefit to him. 

The hydrologic cycle reminds us of a second important concept. That is, the 
interdependence of all concerned with water. The industrialist, the city engi- 
neer, pollution abatement officials, and others are all very much concerned 
with the rate at which water moves over the surface of the farmer’s field and 
finds its way into stream channels. Along with the farmer, they are all con- 
cerned when attempts are made to divert some of the water from our stream 
channels for irrigation purposes. Likewise, because of the seemingly extrava- 
gant loss of moisture from plants and soil by evapo-transpiration any means of 
modifying this loss of moisture to the atmosphere would be of great signifi- 
eance to our friends in the factories and in the communities of New York State. 

In order to obtain a somewhat more complete picture of what happens to 
the water which falls on our land, let us make some quantitive estimates of 
the disposition of our annual precipitation. Let us assume that the average 
rainfall for the State of New York is about 35 inches. Streamflow and other 
data indicate that some 30 to 50 percent of this moisture addition will find 
its way into our streams and ground water. Thus, we might expect that some 
15 inches of the 35 that fall on New York State would be moved into lakes 
and oceans in this manner. 

In this connection it should be noted that less than 10 percent of our stream- 
flow water is removed for man’s use and not returned. This amounts to about 
1 inch of precipitation in New York State and includes the small amount used 
by farmers for irrigation. 

If only about 15 inches of the 35 which we receive in New York flows back 
directly to the ocean in liquid form, what happens to the remainder? It is 
lost by the process of evapo-transpiration. This is estimated at 50 to 70 per- 
cent of the total precipitation, or for our State it might amount to something 
like 20 inches. It is obvious that any slight reduction in losses of moisture 
by evapo-transpiration would greatly increase the amount of water available 
for consumptive use by farmers and others. It has been estimated, for example, 
that if a 5 to 10 percent reduction could be made in the rate at which evapora- 
tion from soils and plants occurs, the amount of water available for consump- 
tive use in New York State would be approximately doubled. Here again is 
underlined the interdependence of the farmer and other segments of the econ- 
omy of our State. It also emphasizes the challenge to our agricultural and 
other scientists to learn more about this great hydrologic cycle and to determine 
ways and means of modifying, if only so slightly, the rate at which water 
moves through the cycle. 

Given this relatively simple description of the disposition of precipitation 
in New York State, one might be impressed with the simplicity of the situation 
and might be misled into thinking that the control of the hydrologic cycle was 
relatively easy. Such is definitely not the case. Although the general disposition 
of rain and snowfall can be shown quite clearly, man knows relatively little 
about some of the fundamental and specific processes that occur as part of the 
hydrologic cycle. Let us take, for example, the fundamentals of water use 
by plants. We know that water enters the soil and that plants take it up. It 
must be there if the plants are to grow normally. All too little is known, how- 
ever, concerning such processes as the movement of water into and through 
soils of different kinds. We are as yet uncertain as to the exact mechanism 
by which plants absorb moisture from soils, especially as we work with soils that 
differ in their basic characteristics of water holding capacity and water in- 
filtration. We know that plants absorb water rapidly only if the moisture 
content of the soil is relatively high and that much of the water in soils plants 
cannot use. If we knew more about the physical process of absorption of water 
by plants, it is conceivable that more complete water utilization could be ob- 
tained. The nature of the mechanism of water transport through plants from 
the roots to the leaves is not well understood. Fundamental basic studies of 
soil-water-plant relations will be necessary to answer some of these questions. 

Of perhaps greatest importance to agriculture, is the problem of efficiency of 
use of water by plants. What are the factors that effect the evaporation of this 
lifegiving liquid from the surfaces of plant leaves? Can a means be devised 
to reduce the rate at which moisture must be lost from plants and from soi! 
surfaces? Can a reduction in water use be obtained without at the same time 
reducing crop growth? In other words, can we reduce the amount of water 
required to produce a given quantity of food or fiber? We already know that 
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the water required to produce a pound of dry matter can be greatly decreased 
by the use of effective cultural and management practices. Even so, the water 
required to produce a pound or a ton of dry matter seems extravagantly high, 
Just that evaporated from the leaf surfaces will be several hundred times the 
weight of dry matter product, even under the most ideal field conditions. Man’s 
control of this process is, up to now, of little consequence. 

We should be reminded of the fact that basic research will be needed in 
order to give answers to some of the questions which have been raised. It will 
be necessary for the scientist to determine under controlled laboratory and green- 
house conditions the chemical, physical and biological reactions which take 
place when plants respond to excesses or deficiencies of water. The history 
of scientific achievements assures us that the curtain of ignorance is pushed 
back only insofar as we obtain basie scientific knowledge. The practical appli- 
cation of basic findings almost invariably follows. Our utilization of basie 
atomie energy research to provide nuclear-powered submarines and powerplants 
make this point very clearly. Without the fundamental research of the nuclear 
physicists and physical chemists, however, such application would never have 
occurred. 

We have considered some examples of the need for basic research in plant- 
water relations. Similar studies are required when we deal with the move- 
ment of soil-water into and over our soils. These studies can be carried out 
under relatively controlled conditions in soil and hydrology laboratories but 
ultimately they must be taken to the field. We must determine the factors 
which influence the rate of water movement from watersheds in New York 
State into our streams and rivers. We must learn the relationship between the 
nature of the soil and the underlying strata and water movement. We must 
determine more definitely the influence of various kinds of plant cover on the 
rate at which water leaves the land and shows up as streamflow at lower 
elevations. 

An example of the kind of study that should be made on selected watersheds 
in New York is that of the so-called Parker branch hydrology research project in 
western North Carolina. Here research is being carried on cooperatively be- 
tween the North Carolina State College and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Engineers, soil scientists, agronomists, and economists have teamed up to de 
termine the effect of drastic changes in land use on the hydrology of a small 
watershed, and on the rate of runoff from the farmers’ fields. Of considerable 
value to us in agriculture, such factors affecting data on stream flow is of simi- 
lar concern to municipalities and industries downstream. 

In addition to the basic, fundamental research, there are a host of problems 
of a more applied nature which must be answered if we are to make effective 
and wise use of our water in New York State. At the top of the list I would 
put the compilation and evaluation of existing weather and stream flow reec- 
ords. In other words, we need to have a basic inventory of our water resources. 
We need to know much more exactly than we do at the present time, the extent 
of these resources in various sections of the State. We need to know the prob- 
abilities of occurrence of given weather patterns which effect not only the 
farmer, but all others interested in water. We need to know how these weather 
patterns affect stream flow and the need for dams and other structures to reg- 
ulate it. 

An evaluation of existing records on water resources would encourage predic 
tive studies of water use for agriculture and other purposes. These studies 
would be based on data for specific watersheds and would be of tremendous 
value to municipalities and industries as well as to us who are concerned with 
agriculture. An important example of such predictive studies would be those 
concerned with the economics of irrigation in given sections of our great State. 

Applied irrigation research is perhaps the best example of research on water 
resources which would be of direct benefit to agriculture. We need, for given 
areas in the State, answers to questions such as the following: 

In what areas and under what soil and crop conditions does irrigation pay 
in New York State? How much water is needed under different climatic, soil 
and crop conditions? Can we predict the amount of water that needs to be 
applied for irrigation, using our soils and weather data? How do the ex- 
pected demands for the future for crop quality influence our decisions with 
respect to irrigation? How important as we look to the future is dependability 
of crop production, something which irrigation can help assure? Great agrl 
cultural industries such as the canners and freezers in New York State need to 
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know the answers to some of these questions, just as much as do our farmers. 
In addition to studies relating to the need for irrigation and the mechanics of 
carrying it out, we have perhaps even more basic problems relating to sources 
of supply for irrigation water. Questions of water rights have become of para- 
mount importance in this connection. Legislators, State, and local adminis- 
trators and all their expert advisers are searching for guidelines on which to 
base long-term water policies. Research can go far in providing the basic 
information needed by these men in developing such policies. Certainly we all 
hope that agriculture’s needs will be given fair consideration. 

Other examples of needed research on some of our applied problems can easily 
be cited. We are, of course, all very much concerned with the mounting pollu- 
tion of our streams and rivers and, as we look to the future, can be assured 
that these problems are going to become more serious rather than less so. The 
concern of the farmer with this and other water use problems emphasizes the 
need for studies of “multiple-use’ of our water resources. This would involve 
the application of research data and hydrologic and weather records to the 
solution of water use problems in various areas of New York State. Agricul- 
ture has always been willing to consider the needs of others with respect to 
water control and have pushed cooperative action in this regard. Projects 
presently being carried out under public law 566, which involves joint action 
among farmers and downstream users of water, is a good example of such 
cooperation, 

To summarize briefly then, there are two kinds of research that are badly 
needed if we are to make effective use of our water resources in this State. 
First, there is research of a very fundamental nature dealing with the intri- 
cate processes by which plants use water. Much of this research would be of 
regional, national, or even international interest, but would, at the same time, 
be of vital concern to us in New York State. Secondly, there is a need for 
applied research and public information which would be applicable primarily to 
the State of New York. May I emphasize the importance of dissemination of 
the applied research information to all who are interested in water resources 
in our great State. 

I am sure that you are all aware of the fact that other groups throughout 
this great country and here in New York State are concerned with water re- 
sources. Evidence of this are the attempts being made to determine the extent 
of our water problems and to plan for means of solving them. Let us con- 
sider first the national picture where a rather thorough study has been made 
of the soil and water research facility needs throughout the country. This study 
was made at the request of the U.S. Senate and was carried out by agencies of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the State experiment stations. We at 
Cornell University cooperated in making this study. In fact it was my privilege 
to serve as chairman of the northeast regional experiment station committee 
whose report was used along with those from other sections of the country, in 
making final recommendations to the U.S. Senate. A report of the soil and 
water research facilities needs has been made public and is contained in the 
1959 U.S. Senate hearings on the Department of Agriculture research budget. 

It is interesting to note that this study group has recommended to the U.S. 
Senate research facilities to carry out some of the very kinds of investigations 
which we have been discussing this morning. A good example is their request 
for facilities to carry out fundamental soil-water-plant relations research. A 
second illustration is their request for funds to initiate watershed hydrology 
studies in various regions of the country. I mention these simply to emphasize 
that water is receiving careful attention throughout the country and that scien- 
tists and professional people concerned with water are in agreement with the 
heed for the research discussed briefly herein. A number of specific recom- 
mendations were made by the U.S. Department of Agriculture study group for 
the establishment of additional research facilities in various sections of the 
country. There are several such recommendations which have proven to be of 
considerable interest to agriculture in the Northeast and to New York in par- 
ticular. These are: 

_(1) Additional facilities and support for a completed U.S. Plant, Soil, and 
Nutrition Laboratory on the Cornell campus. 

(2) Facilities and support for a national soil-water-plant relations laboratory. 

(3) Funds to carry out watershed hydrology studies in the Northeast. 

As recent newspaper articles indicate, there is considerable interest on the 
part of agricultural and other groups in attempting to encourage the location 
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of the above facilities in the Northeast and, if possible, in New York State. I 
onderstand that efforts are being made to thoroughly acquaint our legislative 
leaders of the needs for these and other research facilities. There is some as- 
surance that the water research needs of the Northeast region and New York 
State in particular will be given adequate consideration if all concerned with 
this problem will unite in their efforts. 

I am sure that many of you are much better acquainted than I with the 
attempts that have been made in recent years to better identify and evaluate 
our State water problems and to set up means of handling them. The excellent 
progress made by the temporary commission on irrigation, headed by Senator 
Van Lare, exemplifies the efforts that have been put forth. The setting up ofa 
joint legislative committee on water resources is evidence of the acute awareness 
of the leaders of our great State of the problems of water—not only for agri- 
culture, but for all concerned. 

I was greatly impressed with discussions at the recent statewide meetings 
on water resources held at the New York State College of Forestry in Syracuse 
this past month. It seemed to me that two facts of great concern to all of us 
were demonstrated at this meeting. First, there seemed to be unanimous 
opinion concerning the need for additional research on water resources. A 
common need for some central source of research and other information on 
water was expressed in several of the sessions which I attended. These meet- 
ings also stressed the need for dissemination of research data on water as 
well as the need for the research itself. The suggestion was made by several 
of the workshop groups that steps be taken to set up a water resources center 
in New York State. Personnel at such a center would presumably be responsible 
for the compilation and analysis of records such as those of weather and 
streamflow. It is expected that they would supplement rather than duplicate 
the work of other State and Federal agencies such as the Weather Bureau, the 
U.S. Geological Survey, and the State department of conservation. Ultimately 
this center might well serve as a source of basic information on all problems 
of water use including (1) pollution control, (2) municipal water supplies, 
(3) industrial use of water, (4) regulation of streamflow and, of course, (5) 
irrigation. Studies of specific problems involving hydrology, streamflow control, 
multipurpose use of water, ete., would likely be carried on at such a center. It 
Was visualized that four phases of service to the State might be given: (1) 
compilation and evaluation of information on water use problems: (2) research 
on water problems of special concern to New York State: (8) the dissemination 
of water research, statistical, and other information to the public and govern- 
ment agencies concerned; (4) the education and training of engineers, scientists, 
economists, and other specialists in the various fields of water resource develop- 
ment and utilization. It is obvious that such a center would be a tremendous 
force in helping to provide information on which sound water policies could be 
based. Agriculture and the other segments of our economy would materially 
benefit from the proposed center. 

The second most impressive fact which I obtained from the Syracuse meet- 
ings was that there is a growing recognition of the need for multiple-use planning 
for the utilization and conservation of our water resources. There seemed to 
he a remarkable willingness of the various interests to consider the needs of 
others. This represents tremendous progress and should be of special interest 
to agriculturalists who are concerned with the obtaining of adequate sources 
of water for irrigation and other purposes. 

As concluding statements, I should like to make the following points: 

First, interest in water conservation, utilization. and management is probably 
at an alltime high in the United States. It is quite likely that in the next few 
decades man will learn more about water and will develop better plans for its 
use than has been done at any time up to the present. 

Second, the northeast region and New York in particular should make every 
effort to assure themselves that their water use problems are being studied 
and that prospective solutions are being formulated. Perhaps more than any 
other section of the country, we may have been guilty in the past of not ade 
quately appreciating our water resources, of not properly evaluating them, 
and of not having made adequate plans for their use. 

Third, although research by itself will not solve all the water problems for 
New York State, I am firmly convinced that it must serve as the basis for any 
longtime permanent solution to our water resource problem. We must under: 
stand more about water and about means of controlling it. 
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Fourth, publie support has been aroused for research facilities to carry out 
basic soil-water-plant studies and for a water resources center to serve the 
people of New York State. Organizations such as yours have taken the responsi- 
bility of informing our public servants of the need for these facilities and 
studies. 

I should like to end this talk by repeating the quotation which was used in 
the opening paragraphs “You could write the story of man’s growth in terms 
of his epic concern with water.” Let us be certain that New York State's 
chapter in the history of mankind is not blurred with the blotches of ignorance 
or indifference toward the water needs of our people. 

Mr. Osrerrac. May I add, Mr. Chairman, that in all probability 
the only way that this objective can be achieved is through the means 
of Congress. 

I would guess that if we wait for this thing to develop through 
other means that it will be lost in the shuffle. 

Mr. Wuirren. We sometimes feel the same way. 

Mr. Stratton, do you have anything to add to the presentation 
which has been made ? 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


Mr. Strarron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Iam glad to join with my colleagues of the New York State delega- 
tion in support of this project. 

As Mr. Ostertag has already said, this is a joint operation in which 
all 43 members have joined regardless of party and regardless of 
whether we represent the upstate area, as I do, or the downstate area 
of the city of New York. I think that this is in itself somewhat in- 
dicative of the importance that we attach to it and the fact that the 
delegation has joined together in this regard. 

I do not want to repeat what has been said so well by the other 
members of the delegation who are more intimately familiar with 
many of these problems than I am, but I would simply like to under- 
line two points from my particular point of view. One is that I rep- 
resent one of the major farm areas in the State, and I know from 
my experience with my constituents that the problem of watershed 
and the problem of soil conservation and of getting the proper drain- 
age is a very vital problem and one in which they are all interested. 

[ also happen to represent several large municipalities, including 
the city of Schnectady, which I had the honor to be mayor of for 
several years. 

I know that the entire problem of water is becoming a serious 
problem in our area as well. 

In the past we have taken the view that water was something that 
we had plenty of and we did not have to worry about it, and that it 
was only a serious problem in the West and the Southwest. But we 
are now finding out that even the cities in the East are faced with real 
problems of water resources and this is certainly going to increase 
rather than decrease. I therefore am happy to join in this request 
and particularly to emphasize the importance of our State and our 
area for the location of this project. After all, Mr. Chairman, New 
York State in itself represents nearly one-tenth of the population of 
the entire country, and certainly it makes sense to me that this pop- 
ulation which has such a vital interest in its water supply should have 
in the vicinity one of these vital research facilities. Incidentally, 
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having had some experience with Cornell, I know that they are well 
equipped already in this field, and I am sure that there is, as has 
already been indicated, widespread support for locating such a facility 
at Cornell in our State. 


I would like to urge the favorable approval of the committee of 


this request. 

Mr. Wurrren. We certainly thank you. May I say again that I 
have been one of those who has always felt that there is a close inter. 
- pendence between industry, labor, and agriculture, and that if one 

oes down, the other two are likely to fall. It may be a matter of 
time, but whatever we may do, what is essential is t: aking care of our 
own country, which comes first with me. We may argue among our- 
selves as to how best to do it, but I think we all will agree that our 
natural resources and the proper use of land is the very best program 
to which we must look for the future. 

I am proud to say for the record that the New York City repre- 
sentative on this committee, Mr. Santangelo, has clearly indicated 
throughout the hearing this year, and throughout the years he has 
been on this committee, that he has a full awareness that those in the 
city are interested in not only upstate New York and the balance of 
New York State, but that the consumers do have a real interest in the 
country as a whole. 

I want to say further for the record that the Department of Agri- 
culture is spe nding large amounts of money in various soil conserva- 
tion programs. It strikes me that it is essential that we have research 
so as to spend that money wisely. We on this subcommittee have not 
been able to find the money each year to have as much of this research 
in as many regions of this country as is probably needed. We have 
attempted each year, however, to find pli ices where we could cut the 
overall budget so that we in turn could gradually meet this problem. 

I think you have made a good case and, again, your colleague from 
New York called this to my attention and, doubtless, to the attention 
of other members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. Could I add one other word ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Surely. 

Mr. Santanceo. The slight investment for the research laboratory 
to expand the facilities and to protect the arable land of our State of 
New York would reap tremendous returns, much more than the expen- 
diture would be. 

Of the $15.5 billion which the State of New York contributes to the 
total income of the United States, over 40 percent comes from the 
farm areas of the State of New York, which would amount to about 
$6.2 billion. In protecting the land and the soil of the State of New 
York, we will protect the income and earning capacity of the farmers 
in this area and of our State, and the Federal Government in return 
will collect because of this slight investment much more in income 
taxes than it would spend in granting to the State of New York this 
research center with all of its concomitant benefits, and I felt that in 
terms of dollars and cents we could more than justify that expenditure. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. The soil and water research fac ility or laboratory 
proposed here would not be beneficial to New York alone. It would 
have nationwide application and effect insofar as the soil, water, and 
plant studies and also plant, soil, and nutrition studies are concerned. 
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So it is not entirely a provincial proposal that we are presenting here 
and it does have far-reaching value and effect. 

Mr. Wurrren. Are there any further questions or comments by 
members of the subcommittee 

Gentlemen, we wish to thank you. We shall give your statements 
serious consideration. 


Turspay, Marcu 22, 1960. 
PLANnt INsPecTION AT Ports or ENTRY 
WITNESS 


RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 


Mr. Wurrren. We are glad to have with us today Mr. Richard P. 
White. Have you a prep: ired statement ? 

Mr. Wurte. I have one, Mr. Chairman. Th: ave copies for all of you 
here, if you wish them. I shall not read this because since I was up 
here last week I have come to realize that there was a group here on 
the very same thing Friday afternoon, with which I asked to appear 
but I could not. This is in regard to the Inspection Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture at ports of entry. 

(Mr. White’s statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RiIcHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN As- 
SOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to speak briefly concern- 
ing what we believe to be inadequate protection of the resources of this country 
against the introduction of plant pests. This is a continuous and growing prob- 
lem, as I am sure you realize. I understand that a group of individuals appeared 
before you on last Friday afternoon on this same subject. I was asked to appear 
with this group, but due to other commitments, could not do so. I have not seen 
their statements. 

Agriculture, horticulture, and forestry depend on the services of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Plant Quarantine Branch, for protection from intro- 
duced foreign plant pests, which do not now exist in this country or are limited 
in geographical distribution. Horticultural inspectors are maintained at various 
ports of entry. It is through such ports of entry that plants and plant com- 
modities which might be a hazard to our own resources must enter. 

This last year this branch of the agricultural Research Service has been called 
up on to extend their facilities to such a point that we are very much concerned 
as to the possibility that some of these foreign plant disease organisms or insect 
pests may secure a foothold in the United States. We are also likewise concerned 
as to the very great possibility that some of the pests that we have already 
spent millions of dollars on and have effected an eradication of, may again gain 
entry and cause untold damage and expense. This committee has been very 
realistic on these programs. A case in point is the Mediterranean fruitfly in the 
citrus area in the State of Florida for which you have authorized substantial 
funds resulting in eradication. At the present time, I believe we are taking more 
than a calculated risk. We are presenting an open invitation to these foreign 
plant pests. I would like to compare our borders to a great rubberband. You 
can stretch a rubberband just so far before it breaks. 

The additional ports of entry that must be served as a result of the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway this past year, have stretched this rubberband an- 
other 2,000 miles: Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, and other cities 
located along the St. Lawrence Seaway now become ports of entry. 
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In an effort to serve these ports of entry adequately, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will have to steal inspectors from the old established ports along 
the seacoast, in order to supply a minimum amount of protection at these inland 
waterway ports. We should have a maximum amount of protection, although 
I doubt if this will ever be reached. I shudder to think of what would happen 
and the expense involved, if the khapra beetle and numerous pests of nursery 
stock should gain entry into the Central Plains area of the United States. This 
land area, today the breadbasket of the world and a very important producing 
area for tremendous quantities of nursery stock used for all purposes, including 
soil erosion, reforestation, safety and functional purposes along our interstate 
highways, etc. These pests are no respecters of property rights, and they will 
infest or infect reforestation seedlings and soil erosion plants being grown in 
Federal and State nurseries, as well as they will in commercial nurseries. 

A second major problem is the intercontinental aspect of our airplane travel. 
Airplanes may land now at any major airport in the United States at any time 
of day or night, nonstop from most any other major airport of Europe. These 
major inland airports also now become possible ports of entry that must be served 
by inspection forces. 

This traffic is constantly increasing, and it is not going to become any less. It 
takes a few to several years for a new pest to build up to such proportions that 
it may be detected. By that time, the Government and the States find them- 
selves involved in expensive eradication programs, as well as control programs, 
and the producers of crops are confronted with added expenses of control and 
suppression. This increase in international traffic in commodities extends to 
passenger traffic as well, with the ever-potential danger of the introduction of 
pests on contraband material in baggage. Fortunately, the cooperation between 
customs and agriculture is very fine, but nonetheless, again referring to my rub- 
berband, both agencies can stretch themselves too far. 

In looking back over a long period of years, it seems to me that the agricul- 
tural and forestry industries, the Department of Agriculture, and if I may say 
so without being disrespectful in any way, this committee and the Congress have 
looked upon this problem too much on a year-to-year basis to meet budgetary 
or other immediate situations. None of us, I believe, have perhaps taken a suf- 
ficiently long-range look at this problem, which is in my way of thinking, a most 
serious one. 

I believe we have two choices: On one hand very expensive programs of eradi- 
cation after a pest has arrived and has become established in this country; ex- 
pensive control and quarantine programs, which can only be efficiently admin- 
istered and with reasonable chance of success when they are backed up with 
extensive research, extensive regulatory and quarantine procedures, and, finally, 
with a disruption of the normal interstate movement of the products of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and forestry: or on the other hand, the lesser costs of provid- 
ing adequate protection to meet anticipated situations as they develop from year 
to year. This takes advance planning, extension of protective measures, and 
the providing of personnel as needed. Certainly advanced planning to meet 
emergencies and the projection of our thinking into the future seems to me to be 
highly desirable. This might be accomplished without great expense, providing 
this committee could have the staff available to really sit down and study the 
overall problem with representatives of various agricultural, horticultural, and 
forestry groups, officials of the Department of Agriculture that would be con- 
cerned, with representatives of various public agencies that are likewise con- 
cerned, even though they may not realize it. This group of staff people should 
also closely cooperate, of course, with the staff of the Agricultural Committee 
of the House throughout its study. 

For the immediate future, however, I believe the following considerations 
might be helpful: 

1. Cooperation with Canadian authorities in determining arrival of ships and 
their cargo. I understand this has already been worked out up to a degree, and 
that excellent cooperation between our two countries is now provided for. 

2. Further consideration as to what additional responsibilities might be placed 
on the carriers in order to facilitate the movement of inspection personnel, since 
it must be transferred apparently for this year, in order to take care of this 
emergency situation during the rest of fiscal 1960. At least they could be re 
quired possibly to give notification of expected arrival date, ports of entry, man- 
ifest of cargo in general, and the country of origin of the material that might be 
subject to infestation. I do not know whether we have the legal right to place 
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such responsibilities on the carriers. However, there is a limit to the responsi- 
bilities that they can carry or can be forced to take. It still is our Government's 
responsibility to protect our agricultural, horticultural, and forestry resources. 

3. Working out additional Federal-State relationships and responsibilities, 
if possible. Certainly the full cooperation between the Federal Government and 
the State governments is needed and has always been attained even though there 
are differences and sometimes very insolvable ones between viewpoints and atti- 
tudes of the two governmental areas, 

In closing, might I leave this word with you: (1) This is a serious problem, in 
our judgment; (2) it should not be considered on a year-by-year basis, but on a 
long-range consideration by this committee and also the Committee on Agricul- 
ture: (3) that long-range planning is necessary to meet some anticipated needs: 


(a) Increase in traffic, both passenger and freight; 

(b) Increase probability and more nonstop airplane flights, intercontinental, 
to most any major airport in the United States, creating additional inland ports 
of entry; 

(c) Increased costs of inspection service and eradication and control pro- 


cedures : 
(d) The urgent need for adequate recruiting and training of personnel to man 


these ports of entry; and, finally, 

(e) The loss of our basic resources in agriculture, horticulture, and forestry, 
if additional pests should become established in this country. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to thank you for what- 
ever consideration you may give to these remarks. 

Mr. Wurre. I think a group was in here Friday afternoon on this 
matter of the protection of om agricultural resources from foreign 
plant pests. Consequently, I do not wish to review anything they 
may havesaid. I have not seen their statements or test imony. 

I would say that as an industry, nursery production, we are very 
much concerned and are becoming more so with regard to the expan- 
sion of responsibility, as the chairman just brought up, and where we 
p going. I think the agricultural resources, as you know better than 

I do, need protection from foreign pests. With the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway we are even more concerned about this problem. 
We have added about 2,000 miles to our coastline, and such inland 
cities as Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, and the rest 
of them, now become or may become ports of entry. We have a very 
large nursery industry in the Middle W est. It is known, of course, as 
the breadbasket of the world because of its production of grains, but 
we also have a very heavy investment in the nursery business out 
there—in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and Ohio, which I think 
is the fifth ranking State in the Union. Our members in those States, 
particularly along the Great Lakes, are very much concerned and 
members in certain other States which have heavy investments are 
now also becoming concerned about this nonstop airplane travel from 
Europe. When they are fore ed to overfly, they may land at any of 
our inland cities with a major airport. As I look at it, they also now 
become ports of entry. 

Now it is Europe, and 5 or 10 years from now it may be Asia non- 
stop. They are becoming concerned about the inadequacy of the De- 
partment to give the protection which they would like to have for 
their own protection of our own resources. 

I should like to compare our borders with a rubberband. You can 
stretch it so far and then it will break. I think we are coming close 
to the breaking point, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not know how much is in the budget. I have not taken the 
time to inquire. I did want to bring you this thought: I think all 
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of us perhaps have been looking at this problem with not enough 
long-range foresight, as Mr. Whitten brought up. I think there are 
certain things which can be done and which we may be able to do in 
the future that we are not doing now. I am sure you will agree with 
me that the expansion of this international trade, freight and express 
cargo, and the expansion of our passenger traflic, possibly with con- 
traband in their baggage, will not grow less. If my first premise is 
true, that these Great Lakes ports and other inland ports are becom- 
ing ports of entry for plant material which may carry plant pests, 
we have a problem on our hands which will grow, as Mr. Whitten 
has already indicated. What are we going to do about it ? 

In the first place, without being disrespectful at all to the members 
of this committee or to the Congress, I think we have looked at it 
perhaps too much on a year-to-year basis within the confines of our 
budgetary situation and within the confines of what we can do to give 
the maximum protection we possibly can at the moment. 

I would like to suggest, Mr, Chairman, that perhaps we should look 
at it with a long-r: ange view point to see where we are going. 

In the first place, the relationships between Customs and the Agri- 
culture people at these ports have been very fine. I have known them 
personally, I have been to many of these ports and I know they give 
fine cooper: ation. There is also a good cooper: ative attitude at the 
inland ports around the lakes with the Federal Government. They 
are now confronted with what New York City and some of the other 
seaports have been confronted with. We can get cooperation, and I 
think we can get further cooperation, probably, from the carriers. 

I believe, however, that we must sit down—I include the staff of 
this committee and the staff of the Committee on Agriculture and 
various industry groups such as ours—and project our thinking for- 
ward for a period of years. Unless the program is planned in ad- 
vance, I think we shal] fall down eventually. As Mr. Whitten says, 
this problem will pyramid, and we cannot afford to let that happen. 

I have three or four specific recommendations contained in my for- 
mal statement which I should like to review with you briefly. 

You now understand, I think, that this is a serious problem which 
should be given long-range consideration and long-range planning to 
meet some of these anticipated needs that we can see now. 

No. 1, this international and intercontinental traflic, passenger and 
freight, will be on the increase. 

No, 2, there is increased probability that we shall have more and 
more inland airports which can send long-range jet flights from Eu- 
rope and maybe later on from Asia. 

We must anticipate increased costs of the service, whatever it may 
be, that we can provide. 

I think there is an urgent need right now for the recruiting and 
training of personnel to man these ports of entry. This year I un- 
derstand from the Department of Agriculture they are going to steal 
inspectors from the coastal ports and put them at these inland ports 
along the Great Lakes as the demand may require. 

I hate to see this robbing Peter to pay Paul, but we have to do it. 

I do not know what is in the budget next year for that, either, if 
anything, but at least there is a serious problem there. 

Then I think fundamentally we must look to the fact that we are 
protecting our basic resources—agriculture, horticulture, forestry, 
fruit, and all the rest of 
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I would suggest that the way to go at this now would be if this 
committee could establish a staff or somebody on the staff to sit down 
with somebody on the staff of Mr. Cooley’s committee, to sit down 
vith somebody from our industry and the great grain industry of the 
Middle West, and the fruit industry, and have 2 or 3 days of sessions, 
if necessary, to look forward further than we have been. 

That is my entire statement, Mr. Chairman. I am not asking for 
money. Jam not asking fora reduction. I know you have given this 
thought, but this year it has really become, in my judgment,-one of 
the foremost considerations that this committee, Mr. Cooley’s com- 
mittee, and the Congress must be considering seriously. 

Mr. Marsuaty. We thank you, Mr. White, for your suggestion. 
We want you to know that we always appreciate your coming before 
this committee. 

You have always been very considerate of this committee, and the 
committee will be disappointed that you will not be before us again. 
We hope in your retirement you will not forget us. You can take an 
interest in the arboretum, if nothing else. 

Mr. Wuire. I would be expected to continue in my advisory capacity 
to that group, I suppose. 

Mr. Horan. I want to say for Dr. White’s information that we have 
given a great deal of attention to this problem. There is an item 
in the budget, an a ene of $504,000, mostly for stepping up the 
work which you have mentioned. There is some question whether 
that is adequate. In addition to that, there are some other questions 
to be worked out. 

I was a httle bit disappointed to find that the Canadians are not 
looking at this quite the same as we are. 

Mr. Wurire. That is one point on which I comment in my statement. 

Mr. Horan. That needs to be ironed out in a meeting of the State 
Departments, because there is not much point to our fighting the pests 
if they do not. 

Mr. Wuire. Absolutely not. I agree with you, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. We have had a breakdown in our cooperation with 
Canada on blister rust, you know. 

Mr. Wurre. I know that, too. 

Mr. Horan. I think they at least recognize the problem. 

Mr. Wnrre. We have had a breakdown with our friends to the 
north, Mr. Horan, on other matters, too, similar to this problem. I 
am very glad to hear that there is an increase for this item. I had not 
been advised of that. I am certain it can be well used. I appreciate 
very much your bringing that out. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Thank you. 
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Turspay, Marcu 22, 1960. 
Freprprat Meat Inspecrion 
WITNESSES 


JOHN A. KILLICK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE NATIONAL INDE- 
PENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 

EDWIN H. PEWETT, WEAVER & GLASSIE, WASHINGTON, D.C., GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL, THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Marsuauu. At this time we shall be very glad to hear from Mr. 
Killick of the National Independent Meat Pac kers. 

Have you a statement you wish to present? You may proceed in any 
way you wish. 

Mr. Kick. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is John A. Killick. I am executive secretary of the National 
Independent Meat Packers Association, the offices of which are located 
at 740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Incidentally, I am accomp: anied here tod: ay by the association’s gen- 
eral counsel, Mr. Edwin H. Pewett, of the law firm of Weaver & 
Glassie here in Washington, D.C. 

I am appearing here today in support of the 1961 budget request 
of the Department of Agriculture for Federal meat inspection. Our 
association is grateful for the opportunity which you have given us 
to appear before you on the subject of this budget request and, mind- 
ful of the fact that your committee is a very ‘busy one and that its 
time is very valu: able, I will confine myself to a very brief statement. 

Our association represents some 400 independent meatpacking 
plants and approximately 200 associated firms in all parts of the 
United States. However, only approximately one-fourth of our 
members operate federally inspected plants. 

Here I would like to interpol: ite that even though this small per- 
centage of our membership is federally inspected, our association 18 
strongly in favor of Federal meat inspection. In other words, we 
are not arguing for or against Federal inspection. We are of a mind 
that the philosophy behind Federal inspection is sound ang is appli- 

cable to the entire industry. 

Nevertheless, our members consider the matter of adequate Federal 
meat inspection appropriations to be of utmost importance not only 
to the industry of which they are a part but to the entire consuming 
public. We are firmly convinced that a failure to provide adequate 
Federal meat inspection appropriations would have very disastrous 
effects on the national economy. 

The 1961 budget request for meat inspection is in the amount of 
$21,562,700. This is somewhat greater than the amount appropriated 
for the current fiscal year, namely, $21,824,900. Actually, however, 
the increase requested would, we understand, be expended entirely in 
connection with in-grade promotions of personnel and to carry out 
prov isions of a Government employees’ insurance program which the 
Congress approved last year. Thus, there would be no actual increase 
in the funds available for conducting meat inspection services. 
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We understand that representatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have already appeared before you and testified regarding the 
ever-increasing demands for meat inspection services. We sunderstand 
that the Meat Inspection Division expects to be called upon during 
fiscal 1961 to furnish inspection services to approxim: ately 3 30 more 
plants than the 1,865 plants now receiving these services. Certainly 
the appropriation sought, in the cire umstances, is not excessive if in- 
deed sufficient for this very indispensable work. 

During the past year the Members of the Congress and their con- 
stituents throughout the United States have had occasion to read and 
hear much on the subject of the importance of protecting our national 
food supply. Certainly no one can deny that the task of assuring the 
wholesomeness of the food consumed by this Nation is of extreme 
importance to every citizen. The members of our industry are di- 
rectly concerned with this important duty, constantly strive to assure 
adequate and wholesome supplies of their products and take pride in 
these products. 

For over 50 years, meats and meat food products moving in inter- 
state commerce have been subjected to the continuous, careful, and 
thorough examination by inspectors of the Federal meat inspection 
service. These inspectors carefully examine every animal, both before 
and after slaughter, that goes through a federally inspected plant. 
The Meat Inspection Division during all these years has devoted 
equally exhaustive attention to all food additives used in the products 
of these federally inspected plants. Indeed, no food additive may be 
used in these products without first receiving the approval of the 
Meat Inspection Division and this has been the case throughout the 
long and distinguished history of this very competent organization 
ably headed today by Dr. A. R. Miller. 

We are not unaware of the pressures being exerted today in an 
effort to hold Federal expenditures to a minimum and we are wholly 
in accord with this objective. Nevertheless, it is our reasoned judg- 
ment that any attempt to apply economy on the barely sufficient 
appropriation now sought by the Federal Meat Inspection Service 
would be false economy and tend to defeat the vital national purpose 
which it is designed to serve. We respectfully urge the members 
of the committee to recommend appropriation of the full amount of 
$21,562,700 requested by the Meat Inspection Division for fiscal 1961. 
We again wish to thank you for this opportunity to appear before 
you and present our views. 

Mr. Marswatu. We thank you, to, Mr. Killick. 

Mr. Horan. I will ask my standard question. In view of the fact 
that appropriation for the inspection of all edible meats has risen 
from about $10 million when I first went on this subcommittee to 
approximately $33 million a year now, do you think that any existing 
public health or inspection services in any given State should be 
checked into and certified and used in the interest of saving money 
if possible ? 

Mr. Kinurck. This is a very ticklish and controversial question. 

Mr. Horan. I do not know whether you have any plants in Cali- 
fornia. California has had for some time a mandatory intrastate 
meat inspection service. 

Mr, Kinuicx. I know the bill. 
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Mr. Horan. I too introduced it although one of my colleagues from 
California was the author of it. I was attracted to this bill because 
| have seen these appropriations rise so much through the years. At 
one time we had a little difficulty because we tried to have the industry 
pay forall the meat inspection. You may recall that. 

Mr, Kitiick. With tears. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. But obviously it interested me. I can see no 
reason why there should not be Federal-State cooperation. 

Mr. Kiniick. I think, sir, there are several States right now that 
could very well understake an inspection which would be equivalent 
to Federal inspection. California is one. I think Michigan has an 
excellent inspection. I think Pennsylvania has. There may be others. 
But there are many States which do not have. 

Mr. Horan. Many States do not have any. 

Mr. Kitiick. Hither have none or so inadequate inspection that to 
bring them up to the level will require a great deal of money either 
from the States or from the Federal Government. I will mention no 
names, but 1 know there are States now where the inspection amounts 
to nothing. To bring those States organizations up to the level of 
competency of the Federal system, somebody will have to foot the bill. 

Mr. Kiniick. On the question of State inspection, we are in favor of 
strong State inspection services. We think there should be more of 
them and better ones than we now have in many States. That is why 
I emphasize that only one-fourth of our membership receives Federal 
inspection service, 

Mr. Horan. Certainly they are served by some sort of inspection 
service. 

Mr. Kituicx. They are served by some sort, but in many States only 
very casual inspection. I know the State of I ennsylvania has a very 
effective and strong State inspection. In fact, it is even stronger than 
the Federal system. 

Mr. Horan. I gather that California, because of the nature of so 
much of her interstate commerce in food meats, must have had a 
capable inspection service. 

Mr. Kiraick. Absolutely. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Horan. I was just trying to see if we could not save some 
money. 

Mr. Kintuick. Right now, for example, in New York State there is 
an attempt to get a statewide inspection service. There is a con- 
troversy whether it should be under public health or under agricul- 
ture. Then you get into the situation where you have a very effective 
city inspection in New York C ity. 

Mr. Marsuary. We thank you. 

Mr. Kixuick. I certainly appreciate your hearing me, gentlemen. 
Thank you. 
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PACKERS AND SrockyaArps Act’ 
WITNESSES 


c. T. SANDERS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND COUNSEL, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LIVESTOCK AUCTION MARKETS 

INGARD SVARRE, SIDNEY, MONT. 

J. W. MARVEL, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


Mr. Marsuauu. At this time we will be very pleased to hear from 
Mr. C. T. Sanders, Livestock Market Council and National Livestock 
Dealers Association. 

You have a statement you have for the committee? 

Mr. SANpERs. Yes. 

I would like to proceed first with the statement in behalf of the 
National Association of Livestock Auction Markets, Mr. Chairman. 

The gentlemen with me are Mr. Ingard Svarre, from Sidney, Mont., 
and Mr. J. W. Marvel, from Webster City, Lowa, members of the 
Livestock Market Council and Livestock Auction Market owners. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the National As- 
sociation of Livestock Auction Markets is the national business trade 
association of the livestock auction markets industry, which industry 
is composed of approximately 2,300 independent public livestock 
markets in all of the 48 continental United States. 

My name is C. T. “Tad” Sanders. I am executive secretary and 
counsel of the national association. Oflices of the association are in 
Kansas City, Mo. That is my residence. I appear here in my admin- 
istrative and representative capacity for such association and 
indus stry. 

Our industry is subject to the jurisdiction of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act which is administered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Our sincere interests are that such act be administered as a regula- 
tory law, which it is, and that it be done uniformly with due respect 
and understanding of the segments of industry within its jurisdic- 
tion. 

The national association is purely voluntary in nature. It is com- 
posed of 37 aftiliated State trade associations of auction markets. 
Along with such affiliated structure are independent livestock auction 
market. business concerns which subscribe to the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the association and qualify as nationally certified markets 
through adherence to the industry adopted code of business standards 
in their operations and services. 

Kach such market operates at a fixed place of business in stock- 
yard facilities for the proper care and handling of livestock; each 
market as conducted consists of rendering stockyard and selling serv- 
lees in respect to livestock consigned to the market for sale. These 
markets are generally conducted under one management as to all 
services per formed and gain their name and designation by the 
method adopted in performing selling services by auction. Actual 
seliing of livestock takes place from 1 to 5 days per week, depending 
on the size and volume of the market. 
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The livestock auction markets industry, as indicated by the num- 
ber of public markets, is the decentralized part of the public markets 
in business, with some 50-odd markets commonly known as terminal 
markets denoting the centralized part of the industry. These latter 
markets generally consist of a stockyard company that owns the fa- 
cilities, multiple commission firms that sell and buy on commission, 
and dealers. 

Our association has taken steps to so organize its structure and fune- 
tions as to assume proper public responsibility for high standards of 
productive services in livestock market operations, while at the same 
time pursuing those courses that advance and promote the industry in 
the forefront in merchandising livestock. 

With the indulgence of the subcommittee, I should like to make 
available copies of a concise facts pamphlet about the association. It 
will serve to explain the background and basis from which this state- 
ment is made in respect to current appropriations under consideration 
for proper administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

Under the amendment of the Packers and Stockyards Act by Con- 
gress in September 1958, the scope of that act was extended and it was 
made applicable to all livestock marketing transactions in commerce, 
This includes the 2,300 livestock auction markets, the terminal markets, 
livestock dealers estimated to exceed 20,000 in number, and the meat- 
packing industry. The act itself is a Federal law to insure a reasonable 
degree of financial responsibility and complete integrity in livestock 
marketing transactions. It constitutes a business fair trade practices 
law in respect to all livestock marketing transactions in commerce, with 
jurisdiction exercised through various types of registrations, such as 
those of market agencies, dealers and packer buyers, as well as the 
posting of stockyards and general authority over packers. 

Last year, at about this time, our association appeared before this 
subcommittee in respect to 1959-60 fiscal year appropriations for ad- 
ministration of the act. We supported an increase in funds, because of 
the increased scope of jurisdiction and responsibilities of the Secretary 
of Agriculture due to the 1958 amendment. Congress appropriated an 
additional $311,662 over the previous fiscal year, for a total of $1,387,- 
400. 

Likewise, last year, we pointed out why we felt that the facts and cir- 
cumstances called for action by the Secretary to delegate the respon- 
sibility for the administration of the act to a separate division within 
the Department. On April 17, 1959, we were advised by letter from the 
Secretary of his decision that— 
the organization and responsibility for administering the Packers and Stockyards 


Act should remain in the Livestock Division of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 


The Secretary concluded by stating: 

Because of my own deep interest in the packers and stockyards work, I have 
asked Assistant Secretary Clarence L. Miller to follow this activity closely and 
provide such policy guidance as may be needed in achieving the desired operating 
objectives under the act. 

Within a month after the amendment of the act in September 1958, 
our association inaugurated a series of conferences with officials of 
the Livestock Division and General Counsel’s office of the Department, 
seeking to accomplish two things: 
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Uniform application and administration of the act, and its im- 
sptientaltony through posting of all public markets, registration of 
mar ket agencies and dealers. 

Clarification of applicable provisions of the act, and regulations 
weniihoatan under it, in respect to our industry and related ‘livestock 
marketing transactions. 

These conferences did serve to simplify and streamline the pro- 
cedure followed in “posting” stockyards as the act requires. Also, as 
a result of these conferences, our association issued a “Guide for Live- 
stock Auction Market Operations Under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 1921, as Amended,” which the Department declares by letter to 
be in harmony with the provisions of the act. I submitted copies to 
the subcommittee last March. 

With exerted effort by our association and its full and sincere coop- 
eration, substantial progress was realized in implementing and ad- 
ministering the act before the close of the fiscal year on June 30, 1959. 
Without additional funds the Department stated that 932 additional 
stockyards had been posted by such date, making a total of 1,528 stock- 
yards (or markets) posted under the provisions of the act. As of this 
date, this aspect of implementation of the act has been largely com- 
pleted, with the markets properly registered and bonded. The exact 
figures are not available to me at this time. 

‘On November 2 and 3, 1959, a further trade practices conference 
was conducted with the Livestock Division, and another is now in 
progress this week. 

The hopes which T expressed to the subcommittee last year, that the 
“Guide” referred to would serve the purposes as stated in it and be- 
come the basis of USDA-industry mutual understanding, have, 
frankly, not materialized. Neither has the industry’s full cooperation 
in effecting implementation of the act served to establish with the 
Department our sincerity of purpose. Somewhat the opposite seems 
to be true. 

It is our understanding that this fiscal year the U.S. Department of 
Aoriculture seeks an additional $216,450, for a total amount of $1,- 
613,550, for administration of the Packers and Stoc ‘*kyards Act. The 
amount appropriated in fiscal year 1959 was $1,085,438. Thus, the 
Department now seeks for fiscal 1961 nearly a 50-percent increase 
over funds available prior to amendment of the ac t, or a total increase 
of $528,112 from fiscal 1959. 

On the basis of our honest appraisal of the Department’s admin- 
istration of the act in the past 12 months, we cannot endorse and sup- 
port the current request for additional funds as being justified. We 
do not feel that the additional $311,662 appropriated in this current 
fiscal year has so far been expended in keeping with the effective and 
efficient administration of the act according to the intents and pur- 
poses set forth in that act by Congress. 

As the alternative - a continuing request for additional funds by 
the Department for the administration of the act from year to year, 
we urge, as we have previously urged, a new basis and concept by the 
Department as to its responsibilities in such respect. That concept is 
based, first, on a realization of the present scope of the act as uni- 
formly applicable in livestock marketing transactions and that all 
those segments of the industry to which it applies are expected to 
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know the requirements of the act itself and to comply with them, 
The Department’s record in administration of the act, going back 
many years, has been one of person-to-person administration and in- 
terpretation, coupled with an apparent reluctance to exercise other 
than limited jurisdiction within what Congress has directed. That has 
resulted in lack of understanding and dissatisfaction in our industry. 

Second, such concept should be evidenced by a reliance upon the 
industries, over which jurisdiction is directed to be exercised by the 
act, to assume a reasonable degree of responsibility and to exercise the 
greatest amount of self-regulation, especially in trade practice matters, 

On January 26, 1960, our association directed a letter to Mr. David 
M. Pettus, director, Livestock Division, AMS, following a personal 
conference with him, in which we urged, on the basis of our own 
national code of business standards and organizational structure, that 
“under the trade practices conference procedure developed, we would 
like to reach agreement with the Livestock Division on the exercise of 
our powers of self-regulation within the framework of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act,” and that it be so done as to in no way detract 
from, or exercise, those powers delegated to the Secretary under this 
act. In effect, we seek a two-way street in the field of cooperation 
between our industry and Government. In the matter of trade prag 
tices regulation in respect to livestock marketing, we firmly believe the 
responsible member of industry can effectively exercise a large degree 
of self-regulation if the governing body involved will repose its confi- 
dence in it. 

No reply has yet been received from Mr. Pettus to the letter I refer 
to, although in fairness to him and his Division, the current trade 
practices conference is now in progress. 

Certain specific matters have transpired in respect to administra- 
tion of the act which give our industry little or no basis of encourage- 
ment up to the present time that such alternative as I have briefly 
outlined is to be given any consideration by the Department. A few 
such examples we feel worthy of this subeommittee’s consideration in 
reaching your determination on the merits of the budget request under 
considers ation are as follows: 

Despite the establishment of the trade practices conference pro- 
ae I have referred to, the Livestock Division continues to issue 
directives to its field personnel on an administratively confidential 
basis dealing with such matters as registrations procedure for market 
agencies selling on commission, and owners and employees thereof 
registering as ‘dealers, without discussing such matters with the in- 
dustry affected. In one particular instance, the Division states a pro- 
posed change is contemplated in the regulations to make them con- 
sistent with the instructions being given. The trade practices pro- 
cedure was mutually agreed to be for the purpose of reaching a basis 
of understanding in tr ade practice matters between our indust ry and 
the Department. 

2. One particular area of the country has been singled out for a so- 

alled effici ne y study of the markets in that area. Such study has 
progressed a considerable expense in time, travel, and personnel, 
contrary to its stated purpose, in that markets in the area are now 
being directed to change their basis of charges and tariffs before the 
results of such study are complete and without an opportunity for 
the markets in such area to present their facts. 
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There appeared in the January 20 issue of the Federal Register 
this year a directive over the signature of Oris V. Wells, Administra- 
tor of the Agricultural Marketing Service, entitled “Organization, 
Functions, and Delegations of Authority” of the AMS which, in re- 
spect to the Livestock Division, clearly categorizes it as a commodity 
division charged with the direction and supervision of marketing 
services inclusive of the related programs for livestock, meat, meat 
products, wool, mohair, and related commodities as authorized by the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended and other acts. The 
primary functions are classified as programs, which we feel to be an 
improper basis for administration of a regulatory law. 

1. In conjunction with the recent controversy over lamb grading, 
the Secretary himself recently announced to the press thi it the Depart- 
ment is engaged in the process of a study of lamb marketing in which 
pricing practices with relation to various grades is being investigated. 
This may or may not be within its scope. In any event, again exten- 
sive time of the Livestock Division’s Packers and Stockyards Branch 
has been devoted in recent months to examination of witnesses, hear- 
Ines, and so forth, bearing little relation tothe act. 

5. Broad and sweeping proposals as to their effect, in new regula- 
tions without first having completed implementation of the act 
through registrations and the like, and without practical understand- 
ing of the effects of those proposals on established, respected, and 
responsible business enterprise in livestock marketing, are now in the 
process of being promulgated by the Livestock Division. 

We feel — it is essential in the public’s interest that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture revise its policies in respect to adminis- 
tration of the Packers and Stockyards Act: that it be administered 
onan industrywide basis in respect to those industries under the juris- 
diction of the act as a regulatory measure rather than a marketing 
services program: and that the Department place its reliance upon 

those industries willing to assume the responsibilities of self-regula- 
tion in trade practice matters. This latter includes the livestock 
auction markets industry. 

The time this subcommittee has afforded our association and the 
courtesy extended to us are sincerely appreciated. We do not feel 
the Department of Agriculture on its record has justified the appro- 
priation of funds requested for administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, nor do we feel that their policies followed in such 
_— are in the public’s interest in keeping with the stated purposes 
of the act itself. Those purposes as embodied in the law our associa- 
tion wholly subscribes to as applicable to our industry. 

We rest our confidence in this subcommittee, and in the committee 
as a whole, to insure through funds appropriated that the act is ad- 
ministered effectively and efficiently, in keeping with the provisions 
of the act itself. 

If I may add several brief remarks. 

We realize it would be impossible for any committee of Congress 
to assume the ne care ation of a regulatory law that you passed, but 
we feel that in this instance the Secretary has wandered so far astray 
from the regulatory approach in his procedures that it has become 
unjustly costly when he could at noe xpense rely on our industry for 
the trade practice matters within our industry under the act. 

Mr. Marsuauy. We thank you for your statement. 
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been their failure to consult with you before they have issued some 
regulations. Is that one of the problems causing you concern? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. We have inaugurated our trade practice con- 
ference procedure. There is considerable sentiment within the Live- 
stock Division and on up the line that that is to their disadvantage, 

Judging from what you have said, one of your great problems has 
It detracts from their prerogatives. ‘They cannot supervise, as they 
put it, in the terms they would like to. Supervision to you may mean 
one thing and to them it may mean something else. 

Mr. Marsuatn. You are meeting with Department people now 
going over some of these things you are discussing with the com- 
mittee / 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Up to this time how many of these things have you 
been able to reconcile? Are you reaching agreement any where / 

Mr. Sanpers. We thought we had a major portion of them recon- 
ciled a year ago through the guide I submitted last year. Since that 
time it has been utterly ignored for practical purposes. 

Mr. Marsuaxu. I understood that from your statement, but you are 
now coming in and meeting again. No doubt you are calling atten- 
tion to the fact that these things you had previously agreed to have 
been ignored. 

Mr. Sanpers. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. I wondered if at this stage you had reached any 
settlement on any of these differences with them 4 

Mr. Sanpers. I am sorry to say, Mr. Chairman, that we have not. 
They have been discussed over the period of yesterday and today, just 
prior to my coming here, by 20 men from our industry from all over 
the United States with 10 men or so from the livestock division, in- 
cluding Clarence Miller. 

We cannot say, in all honesty, that there has been any indication on 
the part of the Livestock Division or the AMS in practical terms to 
show that they are willing to accept any reliance upon our industry 

r the things to which they attached their signature in trade practice 
matter s. ‘The reverse seems to be true. 

Mr. Santance.o. Did you complain to Mr. Miller or to anyone in 
the Department of Agriculture regarding their issuing regulations 
without conferring with the industry / 

Mr. Sanvers. We did not relate that to him. He joined the con- 
ference yesterday. We talked to him in terms of policy level, the 
advantages of industry self-government and reliance upon us, trying 
to convey to him it might come on down to the Department in the way 
of advantages, and in that way correct such approaches as I men: 
tioned. 

Mr. SantanceLo. You did not specifically complain about it 

Mr. Sanvers. That is right. 

Mr. Santranoevo. Can you tell us what explanation they have for 
justifying the disregard ‘of the industry's attitudes before making 
their regulations? 

Mr. Sanpvers. That they are far better able to observe the industry 
in relation to other industries under the act, and they wish to retail 
the prerogatives of fixing the situation rather than something indus- 
try can do. 
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Mr. Horan. In their justifications they indicate that when the 
amendment was passed in 1958 there were 606 firms under the act 
and this past year there were 1,528, and they anticipate 2,200 firms 
coming under the purview of this act. They asked for increased 
funds in order to employ marketing specialists and an accountant. 

If these funds were not allowed what would be the effect in the 
proper opel ration of the Packers and Stockyards Act ? 

Mr. Sanvers. Insofar as our industry under the act is concerned I 
would point out, as I endeavored to do in the statement, that with 
1959 fiseal year funds and our cooperation, holding meetings, explain- 
ing what was required under the act, they ac¢ »omplished the posting of 

32 additional stockyards without additional funds. 

~ Ae ‘tually in this current fiscal year, ending now in June, they have 
not made any startling progress. We have still lent our cooperation 
and the posting job of 2, 300 1s not nearly done. 

The biggest majority of that work was accomplished without any 
additional money at all. It is a matter of industry cooperation. 

Mr. Marsuati. We thank you for your appearance before the 
committee. 

BruceLiosis ConTron 


WITNESS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Marsuautu. We will be very glad at this time to hear from om 
colleague from the great State of Utah, Congressman Dixon, who is 
appearing before the committee in behalf of the program on 
brucellosis. 

Congressman Dixon is a very able member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Drxon. I appear at the direction of the House Committee on 
Agriculture and not on my own behalf. They have prepared a reso- 
lution with regard to the appropriation for brucellosis which I ask 
consent to insert in the record. 

We have cleared up 21 States. At the rate at which we are going 
under the 1959 appropriation we can clear up the Nation by 1965, 
but with the cut in the appropriation, which was about $6 million for 
this year, it will take until 1974. 

Those of us who have a clean bill of health would like to see the 
Nation cleared up quickly. We think it is uneconomical to string it 
out. 

The committee figured here it would cost $230 million more to 
string it out and to give us $20 million for 1960 and $22 million for 
1961 and the next 4 fiscal years. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is all I have 

Mr. Marsnauti. We thank you for your statement and we thank 
you for appearing before the committee. 

This committee, as you may recall, has had quite a problem in this 
regard because there have been several attempts made by the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture in the last 7 years to reduce the funds for control 
of brucellosis, so we have had these requests coming up from the 
Department to reduce funds for this program. 

Again it gets into the budgetary process where it is a problem in 
these times to try to work these figures out and staying within the 
budget. 

[ presume that may have been part of the basis for their reducing 
_ request, but. it does not make the work of this committee any 

“asier, 

Mr. Dixon. I imagine that is the situation. The State legislatures 
have appropriated their matching funds and we are afraid that unless 
we carry it on rapidly the thing will bog down. 

Mr. Marsuaut. In presenting the request for funds to us on a 
number of occasions we have been told the Department did not feel 
the reduction of funds from the Federal standpoint would reduce 
control of brucellosis. Their feeling was that the program had reached 
the place where the States would be able to ¢ arry on the program. 

Mr. Dixon, Witnesses who appeared before us testified differently, 
The number of counties working on this has dropped from 544 to 
5322 because of lack of funds. 

Mr. Marsuauu. We shall insert the resolution in the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
RESOLUTION 


To further reduce the incidence of brucellosis by providing Federal support 
to complete nationwide certification and proceed toward the eradication of 
brucellosis under the brucellosis eradication program 


Whereas the Eighty-third and the Eighty-fourth Congresses indicated that it 
is the policy of the United States Congress to accelerate the brucellosis eradica- 
tion program by increasing the Federal support of the cooperative State-Fed- 
eral brucellosis eradication program ; and 

Whereas the increased support was made available by an authorization to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to utilize funds available to him in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; and 

Whereas this authority was withdrawn due to increased appropriations in 
the appropriation Acts to the Department for the conduct of this program; 
and 

Whereas remarkable progress toward the goal of elimination of brucellosis 
from the cattle of the United States was achieved during the first 5 years of 
the accelerated program, as evidenced by the fact that during this period 4 
total of one thousand three hundred and twenty-six counties, including twenty- 
che complete States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands qualified as modified 
certified brucellosis areas, which means that the infection has been reduced to 
a level of not more than 1 percentum of the cattle and 5 percentum of the 
herds; and 

Whereas the incidence of brucellosis in man has been reduced from one thov- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-three cases reported in 1954 to seven hundred 
and twenty-one cases reported in 1959, and thereby eliminated unnecessary 
human suffering; and 

Whereas the State and Federal support for the program during fiscal year 
1959 made it possible to meet the service requirements necessary to advance 
the program in an efficient and effective manner ; and 

Whereas at the 1959 level it was estimated that the entire country could have 
attained modified certified status by 1965; and 

Whereas the financial support from the Federal and State Governments for 
1960 has been reduced to a level where drastic curtailment of many essential 
aspects of the program has been necessary ; and 
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Whereas the reduced level of State and Federal support for the brucellosis 
eradication program has brought about a curtailment of the progress being 
achieved, as evidenced by the fact that there are now more than two hundred 
counties eligible to begin working for area certification, which cannot be under- 
taken because of the lack of funds and because as of February 1, 1960, there 
were only three hundred and twenty-two active area work counties as com- 
pared to five hundred and forty-four such counties at the same date last year; 
and 

Whereas for lack of funds the level of calf vaccination has been reduced sig- 
nificantly in many areas, which will endanger the achievements of the pro- 
gram in the future unless corrected ; and 

Whereas it has been estimated that at the current level of support com- 
plete nationwide certification status cannot be achieved before 1974; and 

Whereas this nine-year delay will require the expenditure of approximately 
£230,000,000 more to qualify the entire country for certification than would 
have been necessary if the work could have been continued at the 1959 level: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives, 
That, since it is the sense of this committee that the brucellosis eradication 
program be maintained at a level which will make possible the most economical 
program achievements, there is hereby recommended to be appropriated $20,- 
000,000 for fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and $22,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1961, and each of the four succeeding fiscal years. 

Approved: March 15, 1960. 

Attest : 

CHRISTINE 8. GALLAGHER, Clerk. 


Mr. Marsuatu. Thank you for appearing before us, Mr. Dixon. 


Turspay, Marcu 22, 1960. 
PACKERS 7 Qp ver w — A coyp 
d <ERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 
WITNESS 


C. T. SANDERS, EXECUTIVE COUNSEL, NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Marsuatyi. We are pleased to have before our committee again 
Mr. C. T. Sanders, executive counsel of the National Livestock Deal- 
ers Association. 

Do you have a statement to present to the committee, Mr. Sanders? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, this marks the 
first appearance of the National Livestock Dealers Association before 
this subcommittee. It is the national business trade association of 
livestock dealers and order buyers in interstate commerce. The num- 
ber of concerns so engaged has been estimated to be between 20,000 
and 25,000. Each is subject to the jurisdiction of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act as administered by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

My name is C. T. “Tad” Sanders. I am executive counsel of the 
association, which has its offices in Kansas City, Mo. I appear here 
in my representative capacity with such association. 

The association is a voluntary organization and is made up of 
livestock dealer and order buying concerns which have subscribed 
to the purposes and objectives of the trade association. By way of 
background information, I should like to submit with this statement 
& pamphlet copy of the association’s constitution and bylaws which 
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likewise contains the names of the current officers and directors. It 
will serve to put this statement in the proper perspective. 

Our industry comprises the largest number of individual concerns 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Packers and Stoc ‘kvards Act. Live- 
stock dealers, as such, are required to register and file an appropriate 
bond under the act. “Livestock order buying” is a trade term that 
may either come within the ¢ ategory of “dealer” or “m: irket agency 
buying on commission,” both as used in the Packers and Stoe ky: ards 
Act. The act’s jurisdiction then extends in two categories to those 
in the industry included within our trade association. 

According to the last: official statement from the Livestock Division, 
USDA, on or about February 10, 1960, 2,300 firms are now registered 
as market agencies to buy and sell livestock on a commission basis 
under the act, the big majority of which would be selling agencies, 
It was also stated at the same time that 3,100 livestock dealers who 
buy and sell for their own accounts were registered and bonded under 
the act and “that there are many more livestock dealers not yet regis- 
tered and bonded throughout the country.” Based on the Depart- 
ment’s estimates of some 20,000 to 25,000 dealers, the number 
registered represents a little over 12 percent of the total. 

As the members of the committee are aware, the Packers and Stock- 

vards Act was amended by Congress in September 1958, making it 
applicable to all livestock mar keting transactions in commerce. Prior 
to the amendment, only dealers doing business at “posted” stockyards 
were required to be registered and bonded. The amendment dele- 
gated some discretion to the Secretary of Agriculture in respect to 
registration and bonding of market agencies and dealers not doing 
business at “posted” stockyards. The Sec retary resolved this, by a 
revision of the regulations promulgated under the act, on May 2 
1959, by requiring that— 
every person operating or desiring to operate as a market agency or dealer as 
defined in section 301 of the act shall apply for registration under the act by 
fling * * * a properly executed application * * * and shall, concurrently with 
the filing of such application, file the bond required in section 201.29. 

Our association, through its executive committee, and upon its ini- 
tiative, first arranged a trade practices conference with the Depart- 
ment’s Livestock Division on November 2 and 3, 1959. The second 
is now in progress or will be in progress tomorrow. By these con- 
ferences, the dealers seek a mutual basis of cooperation and under- 
standing in respect to the law. 

The livestock dealers accept the provisions of the act in respect to 
registration and bonding, and the association has pledged its ¢ emer 
tion to the Department in fulfilling the requirements in this respect 
throughout the industry. The association seeks a greater degree of 
mutual respect, responsibility, and confidence as between the USDA 
and the dealers industry. It is likewise clear that it is necessary in 
accomplishing the uniform and effective administration and enforce- 
ment of the Packers and Stockyards Act as applicable to dealers that 
- fears and apprehensions in respect to the requirements of the law 

be dispelled. Registration and bonding can denote a pride in the 
business and constitute a public declaration of integrity asa livestock 
dealer more readily than it need be viewed with apprehension and 
suspicion, as is now the case. 
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It is my understanding that the Department of Agriculture has sub- 
mitted a budget request of $1,613,550 for the purposes of adminis- 
tration of the act for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1960. It is 
likewise my understanding that such request compares to an appro- 
priated amount of $1,387,400 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and an appropriated amount of $1,085,438 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959. 

As the largest industry in terms of numbers of concerns required 
to register and file bonds under the act the association wishes to make 
it clear to the subcommittee that it takes no selfish nor self-serving 
position of seeking to obstruct implementation and application of the 
act through inadequate funds to accomplish the directive of Congress 
tothe Secretary to administer the law. 

The association’s primary concern is to first see the act applied and 
administered uniformly in respect to dealer registration and bond- 
ing, and that this be accomplished with reasonable understanding of 
the ramifications involved in the industry nationwide. 

Based on the knowledge of the livestock dealer business and the 
men engaged in it, coupled with the confidence in what can be accom- 
plished through a proper basis of USDA-industry cooperation in 
ear’ to application and administration of the act, the association 
concludes that such budget request as now before the subcommittee 
for the fiscal year ending. June 30, 1961, cannot be justified on the basis 
of yet unregistered and unbonded Aestoe. nor the size of the task in 
accomplishing such registrations and filing of bonds. 

The administrative job involved in obtaining compliance with regis- 
tration and bonding requirements, we feel, can best be accomplished 
through Government-industry cooperation on a basis of mutual regard 
for the responsibilities on both sides. We likewise believe that com- 
pliance with trade practice standards can be accomplished on the same 
basis in the best interests of the livestock and general public. 

The association places its confidence in this subcommittee, and in 
the entire Appropriations Committee, through the means at hand, to 
encourage on the part of the Department a realistic and enlightened 
approach, taking full advantage of the desire of this association to 
lend its full cooperation, in the efficient administration and applica- 
tion of the act to livestock dealers, with due recognition of the nature, 
integrity, and responsibility of the business. 

I thank the subcommittee sincerely for the time that has been af- 
forded the association to present its views. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Thank you, Mr. Sanders. 

Mr. Sanvers. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsnati. The committee stands adjourned until 1 o’clock 
tomorrow. 











Turspay, Marcu 22, 1960. 
NATIONAL Scuoot Luncu PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


CHARLES W. LILLEY, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN SCHOOL 
FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 

EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COUNCIL OF CHIEF 
STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

MRS. FRED L, BULL, CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATION, NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

JOHN PERRYMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 

MRS. RICHARD G. RADUE, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


Mr. Marsnau.. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We shall hear at this time witnesses who are appearing on the 
national school lunch program. ‘The first witness is Mr. Charles W. 
Lilley of the American School Food Service Association. 

Mr. Litter. Gentlemen, we deeply appreciate the opportunity of 
testifying before this committee, because we have a problem. I 
speak to you as a State school lunch director, as well as chairman of 
the legislative committee, for an organization with 20,000 members 
in 50 States of the Nation. 

Our mandate is the National School Lunch Act which describes 
its purpose as a measure of national security, to safeguard the health 
and well-being of the Nation’s children, and to encourage the domestic 
consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities. 

Have we carried out this mandate too well? Must we cut back 
somewhere? And if so, in what area? The program certainly “en- 
couraged the consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities” to 
the tune of $597 million worth, during the fiscal year of 1958, 85 
percent of which was purchased from local merchants. 

The second m: ed purpose of the act is to safeguard the health and 
well-being of the Nation’s children. This we can do only by putting 
food into their stomachs. The more children we reach, the more 
nearly we are doing our job—but the more difficult our financial prob- 
lem becomes. This year it is estimated an average of 13 million chil- 
dren will receive a nutritionally balanced meal each schoolday. For 
a great number this is the only substantial or balanced meal they 
will have during the day. Every year we hit a new high. This we 
must do if we are to serve the growing school-age population, if we are 
to reach more of the children not now benefited, and if we are to ad- 
minister the law in accordance with the will and spirit of Congress in 
passing it. 

In my own State we are experiencing 11.9 percent increase this year. 

One big reason for this growth has been the low cost to the child 
for his lunch. It is imperative that the cost be kept low. The aver- 
age payment by the child in the United States for a complete meal 
including one-half pint of milk is 26.4 cents. It has taken a dedicated 
group of school lunch workers to accomplish this. Food costs, labor 
costs, and materials have all been going up while the cash subsidy 
has been going down. 
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The average total cost of these meals this year is 47 cents. Of this 
44 cents come from Federal reimbursement, 6.3 cents from federally 
donated commodities, and 9.9 cents from State and local contribu- 
tions. The balance of 26.4 cents is paid by the child. 

The figure for the State and local contribution does not include 
the enormous expenditure made and being made for new lunchroom 
facilities and equipment and the remodeling of old kitchens. ‘The 
modern kitchens and light, airy dining rooms are a far cry from the 
ill-equipped basement rooms we had when the program started. Fed- 
eral regulations do not permit these expenditures to be included under 
the matching provision. The last table I saw shows the States to 
be matching on a 714-to-1 rate, not counting physical facilities. 
Contributions from within the States, exclusive of children’s pay- 
ments, totaled $203,681,000 last year. 

The demands on the States and school districts for funds for new 
buildings, more teachers, and higher salaries makes it impossible for 
them to increase their contributions to food service. If the charge to 
the child is further increased, who knows how many children will be 
priced out of the lunhcroom’ To that extent we will be failing in 
our obligation. 

The Congress has enacted legislation which insures a payment of 
either 3 or 4 cents per half pint of milk served children without any 
reference to need or matching funds at the State or local level. Are 
we being unreasonable in asking for just a little more for a complete 
meal which ineludes a half pint of milk and with the further re- 
qurement that all children must be fed regardless of their ability 
to pay? The latest figure available for a year shows 202,881,000 
meals served free or at reduced price. If this is multiplied by the 
average charge of 26.4 cents per meal, it amounts to $53,560,584, 
another sizable local contribution. 

Last year 11 States reimbursed less for the type A lunch which 
includes a half pint of milk than they did for one-half pint of milk 
under the special milk program. Many more will do so this year. 
In Colorado this year for the first time we had to go under 4 cents. 
We are paying 314 cents to most of our schools. Unless we can 
increase our payment per meal, more and more schools will drop out 
of the national school lunch program. This usually means a la carte 
service, no requirements on meal type, no requirements for free meals, 
no reports, and yet able to qualify for the 3 cents per half pint on all 
milk served and section 32 commodities. 

We are not seeking a windfall—just enough to hold this program 
together at its present high level of emphasis: nutrition, not profit. 
Federal money is the glue which holds this program together. 

This committee needs no selling on the lunch program, and don’t 
think we are ungrateful for the consideration you have given us in 
the past. We realize you are placed in a difficult position when the 
agency that administers this program presents you with a budget 
igure and tells you it is adequate. We must point out that the De- 
partment. makes absolutely no provision for the continuing increase 
i participation. Where would we be now if you had accepted their 
recommendation 3 years ago and had cut back to $83 million or last 
year if you had reduced our appropriation by $10 million and elimi- 
hated the transfer of section 32 funds as they recommended ? 
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The budget figure presented you by the Department is not realistic 
and will not provide sufficient funds for us to carry out the intent of 


Congress or the Secretary’s regulations. 

It is our considered opinion that the minimum amount that will 
permit the States to do the job Congress has set for them under the 
National Se hool Lunch Act is an appropriation of $135 million plus 
the transfer of $55 million of section 32 funds to be used by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to section 6 of the National School Lunch Act. It is our 
understanding that there is a considerable surplus in this fund avail- 
able to the Secretary. We further request that all appropriated funds 
be distributed to the States except the amount necessary for adminis- 
rative expenses. 

In 1957 all donated agricultural commodities were valued at $132 
million or 8.3 cents per meal. In 1958 this dropped to 4.4 cents. 
This year, because of transferred funds, it will be 6.3 cents. Un- 
der the present policies of the Department, we cannot expect much 
in the way of section 32 purchases other than mandate items. Lard, 
for example, has been cheap and in plentiful supply, yet none was 
purchased for the school lunch account. Due to the great amount of 
baking being done to utilize the donated flour, lard or any shorten- 
ing would have been a boon to the schools. 

Regardless of the amount of funds you gentlemen recommend for 
this program, it must be a great satisfaction to you to know that not 
a dime of it, except an amount for national administration, will be 
paid out for any purpose other than to help defray the cost of a meal 
which has already been consumed by a child. I know of no other 
Federal funds that are so completely utilized for the purpose for 
which they are appropriated or that act as a catalytic agent to activate 
such a huge program touching the lives of millions of children and 
adults and inspiring a business which grosses a billion dollars a year. 

Thank you gentlemen for your consideration. 

If there are questions, I shall be happy to try to answer them. 

Mr. Marsuati. We thank you fora very fine statement. 

Mr. Fuller, we shall hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF MR. EDGAR FULLER 


Mr. Furver. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Edgar Fuller. I am executive secretary of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. The council’s me ‘mbers are the superin- 
tendents and commissioners of education in the States, territories, 
island possessions, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. I ap 
preciate the privilege of appearing here in connection wtih the na- 


tional school lunch appropriations for the fiscal year 1961. We are | 


in susbtantial agreement with the testimony presented by Mr. Lilley. 

Mr. Chairman, we would be grateful for favorable nets ation by 
your Nesom of an appropriation of $135 million for fiscal 1961 
to be used solely for cash disbursements, along with an authorization 
of $55 million in mandatory transfers from ‘section 32 of the Agni- 
cultural Adjustment Act for expenditure under authority of section 
6 of the National School L unch Act. These amounts appeal to us 
as equitable under all the circumstances, recognizing the ver y diflie “ult 
problems faced by your committee in regard to these appropriations. 
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We have noted that only last month the full House Committee on 
Agriculture, in dealing with the authorized CCC transfer of funds 
for the school milk program, took the position that the school milk 
and school lunch programs are perhaps more necessary for the gen- 
eral welfare and for the consuming public than for the farmers. Other 
so-called farm programs were placed in the same category. Alto- 
gether, the committee seeks ways eciaal which some $3 billion of the 
$6 billion anticipated appropriations ¢ leared by the committees dealing 
with agriculture for fiscal year 1961 may be charged to other than price 
support of agricultural products. We are in sympathy with the begin- 
ning made toward this more accurate labeling of expenditures for 
programs dealt with by the Committees on Agriculture. The author- 
zation for $15 million in cash for the school milk program, in addi- 
tion to the authorization of $85 million for CCC transfer authority, 
marks a reasonable first step in implementing the policy of the full 
committee, 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize that the fiseal policy being followed 
for the school milk program is not the same as that for the national 
school lunch program. The approach in the case of the school milk 
program is to maintain the Federal reimbursement rate per half pint 
of milk as the program grows; in other words, to increase the Fed- 
eral appropriation as necessary to care for increased participation at 
the current rate, rather than to reduce the rate of reimbursement 
as the pupil participation grows by leaving the Federal appropria- 
tion substantially the same. We hope that eventu: ally the schoo] lunch 
program W ill be dealt with in the same w: ay. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the national school lunch appropria- 
tions have been increased conside ‘rably since 1947, but not nearly 
enough to maintain the 1947 level of reimbursements per school lunch. 
The country has grown by many millions of schoolchildren since 

then, and participation in the national school lunch program has in- 
creased much faster than the growth in population. 

The appropriations have failed so seriously to keep pace with the 
increase in participation in the school lunch that the Federal reim- 
bursement per type A lunch is down from 9 cents to 21% cents per 
school lunch in one State and averages less than one-half of the orig- 
inal amount for all the States. The effect of this policy is to exact a 
financial penalty in the States that have done most to make the school 
lunch universally available to all children. It provides a financial re- 
ward, comparatively, in the States that have done little to promote the 
school lunch, since the reimbursement rate per lunch is higher when 
fewer lunches are served. 

This anomaly stems from the formula for distribution of national 
sshool lunch funds in the 1946 act, which is based on relative school- 
age population rather than upon participation in the school lunch. 
We realize that for fiscal year 1961 there is not a great deal that can 
be done about this fundamental inequity which penalizes diligence and 
rewards lethargy. 

We hope the additional appropriations and transfers of funds sug- 
gested here may be a transitional step toward a congressional policy of 
recognition of pupil participation in the national school lunch program 
ilong the lines of policy already followed in the school milk program. 
Eventually the school lunch and school milk programs could prob 
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ably be combined with good results, but both are so useful to schools 
that we would hope that the process of merger would not tend to re- 
duce the total assistance to the constantly growing programs in the 
schools. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. Marsuaun. ‘Thank you, Mr. Fuller. 
STATEMENT OF MRS, FRED L. BULL 


At this time we shall be pleased to hear from Mrs. Fred L. Bull, 
chairman of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Have 
you astatement vou wish to make, Mrs. Bull ? 

Mrs. Buin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate very much this opportunity to appear before your committee 
again in behalf of the national school lunch program. 

I am sure you know that the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, with a volunteer membership of 12 million men and women 
who are taxpayers, in every State of the Uninon, has as its sole concern 
and chief objective—the health, the education, and the welfare of all 
children and youth. 

You probably know also that PTA members, for many years prior 
to the passage of the National School Lunch Act, prep: wed and served 
free of charge hot cocoa and hot soup to children in thousands of 
little schools. We have long recognized the great need for such a pro- 
gram and have seen firsthand the almost unbelievably good results. 

We were in re agreement of course with the intent of Con- 
gress in passing the National School Lunch Act in 1946 “to safeguard 
the health and well-being of the Nation’s children.” At that time it 
was still fresh in the minds of Congress and the public that nearly 50 
percent of our youth had been found unfit for milit: ary service. 

The tremendous increase in interest in the program since the passage 
of the act, is evidenced by 248 percent increase in participation since 
1946. In 1947 approximately 3.5 million children participated as 
compared to 12.8 million in 1960; the number of type A meals served 
during those same years increased 278 percent, from 527.5 million to 
2,117 million. 

The disturbing fact is, that despite this amazing increase in par- 
ticipation, the Federal appropri: itions during those 12 years have not 
kept pace with the growth. The average rate of reimbursement for 
tvpe A meals in 1947 was nearly 9 cents each. This has steadily de- 
clined to an average of only 4.4 cents in 1960. Furthermore, during 
these same years food and labor costs have risen rapidly, the pur 
chasing power of the dollar has declined sharply, and the need for 
free meals increased. This has posed serious problems in most States 
according to our PTA reports. 

Our PTA membership was so concerned last year about the future 
of the program, it was decided to make a survey of the status of the 
progr am in each State. This was begun after the close of the school 

ear last July. I have here with me today some of the reports from 
caiatia States, which I am still receiving, and I think you will find 
them most interesting. ‘They were sent to me by State PTA presi 
dents or legislation chairmen in most instances. 

I wish to quote excerpts from the report I received from Florida, 
which is typical of many States. 
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Our State school lunch reimbursement rate is one of the lowest—2.5 cents 
per meal. About one-half of the counties have deficit schools, ranging up to six 
such deficit schools in a county with eight programs. Instead of closing pro- 


grams, other actions have taken place including : 


The principal solicits aid from community groups—passes the hat. 

2. The school board pays final bills rather than endanger the credit of other 
schools. Because of other pressing financial needs, school boards are less and 
less able to write off end-of-year deficits. 

3. The deficit is carried over to the following year and retrenchments are 
made in order to get the program back in the black. 

1, Sale prices go up. 

5. Needy pupils are denied free lunches. 

6. Lunches become more and more substandard. 

7. Personnel forgo sorely needed wage increases. 

&. The school slides along and does not replace broken dishes, wornout pots, 


9. Schools drop school lunch reimbursement and type A lunches in favor of 
ala carte offerings and milk reimbursement. Pupils buy what they please and 
supplement snacks with a bottle of milk. The schools stay in the black but 
the nutritional adequacy of the programs suffer tremendously. 

School lunch programs all over the State are suffering because of inadequate 
funds. Because of the nutrition and free lunch requirements of the National 
School Lunch Act, it is imperative that Federal reimbursement be at sufficiently 
high level to permit schools to meet these requirements and avoid a deficit. 
This is not now the case. 

This report was submitted by Mrs. Thelma G. Flanagan and Mrs. 
W. L. Mussett. 

Another interesting and comprehensive report came from Minne- 
sota, where the State as well as the school districts make substantial 
ash donations to supplement the Federal cash and commodity assist- 
ance and the students’ fees. 

There is a growing acceptance of the school lunch program as an integral part 
of the overall educational program in our Minnesota schools because of the 
correlation between the classroom, the school lunchroom, and the community. 
Particularly through the efforts of your PTA organization there is a real under- 
standing of the need for the program and the place it plays not only from the 
standpoint of health of the children but the impact on our Minnesota economy. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that our school districts paid out for 
food this past year $9,865,295 and in cash for labor in connection with the pro- 
gram $4,290,335. Participation has steadily increased, now 4 out of every 10 
children benefit, but we still have a long way to go. Part of the answer in 
increasing participation lies in additional Federal support. When the program 
was inaugurated we received 9 cents per meal. Notwithstanding the higher food, 
labor, equipment costs, ete., due to increased participation, we received this year 
approximately 314 cents per meal. At the State and local level everything pos 
sible is being done to bear a reasonable portion of the cost over and above the 
child's contributions. 

This report was made by A. R. Taylor and Mrs. A. Sundbere. 

Time will not permit a review of other reports I re ave with me from 
Maine, Alabama, California, Wisconsin, Washington, New Hampshire, 
West Virginia, Nebraska, Maryland, and other States. They might 
mone arized inthe 10 statements below : 

Without exception all agreed the school lunch program was 
most worthwhile and should be continued. 

2. It should be an essential education and welfare program. For 
many children the hot lunch is the only sue ‘h balanced meal they get, 
and there is ample evidence of the program's value for improving the 
physical and mental health of children. 
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. Without exception all agreed that additional Federal support 
is ne ae to meet participation increases. They hopefully suggest the 
9- re rate provided in 1946, 

. The cost to students has steadily increased, thus (a) eliminating 
more and more children who cannot pay (the very ones who need 
it most) or (6) the quality and the quantity of the lunch has been 
drastically i ed. The result in either case is contrary to intent of 
Congress in establishing the program. 

The lunch program is recognized as a partnership between the 
ukensl Government, the local communities, and the parents, and to 
continue successfully with full participation each partner must in- 
crease his efforts. The States and local communities are more than 
doubling the matching requirements in most places and parents are 
making the greatest financial contribution, but the Federal Govern- 
ment is falling behind. 

6. In some places cooks have been dismissed and replaced with 
volunteer mothers. In others there is too little money for adequate 
supervisory services and for good administration. Some programs 
he ave actu: ally closed out. Others have reverted to the snack and milk. 

Certain inequities seem to exist in the distribution of funds at 
‘eatin which should be corrected. 

8. One unexpected but most valuable result of our little survey 
was the fact that so many of our members became better acquainted 
with the details of the program, the actual operational and financial 
problems as well as the value of it in respect to improved health and 
health habits and the effect on the learning experiences of children. 
manne. an teach a hungry child. 

. The most recent reports indicate that the situation during this 
current school year is somewhat improved over last year. I assume 
this is due to the increased appropriation and articularly to the im- 
proved distribution of foods from section 32 Fonds which met more 
adequately the needs of the schools. 

10. Citizens generally seem to feel there is definitely a national re- 
sponsibility for this program which so clearly oper ates for the Na- 
tion’s health, education, welfare, and ultimate security. Many of our 
PTA members who live in rural areas and belong to farm organiza- 
tions are fully aware of the contributions the program is making to 
our agricultural economy, 

I would like to call your attention to this time to a picture which 
I pulled out of the Utah State PTA bulletin last month. It is from 
an article telling about the Governor’s declaring a school lunch week 
for the State. In his proclamation he points out that: 

The Utah school lunch program is a live nutrition education program admin- 
istered to develop desirable food and eating habits in children and youth and 
indirectly to improve food habits of all members of the family. Our individual 
school lunch programs are dedicated to (1) provide a learning situation by which 
a child gains both education and social experience, and (2) provide nutritionally 
balanced and well-prepared lunches which will supply the kinds and amounts of 
food children need. Therefore, I hereby designate the week of March 14-18 as 
Utah School Lunch Week. 

I would like to add that in some of the States our PTA’s are serving 
at PTA meetings type A lunches and having supervisors explain the 
program and what it means. So we are hoping to have the people 
understand a little better what this program does mean in the individ- 
ual communities. 
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Mr. Chairman, we of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers strongly recommend to your committee an increase for cash re- 
imbursements and administration (at least $1385 million) and no less 
than $55 million in transfer of section 32 funds for commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, we would like to commend you and every member 
of your committee once again for your long-time record of interest 
and support of the school lunch program and particularly for your 
effective leadership last year with the Senate-House conferees. We 
feel confident you will use your influence to have the appropriations 
increased substantially this year. 

If participation were increased 50 to 75 percent the amount of food 
purchased would increase proportionately. We can think of no bet- 
ter or more rewarding way to ease the problem of farm surpluses and 
assist in stabilizing our national economy than by supporting such an 
educational program which we know will be of inestimable value to 
the total mental and physical fitness of future generations. The em- 
phasis, however, we feel, should be on the lunch program instead of 
providing an outlet for farm surpluses or for other such reasons, We 
would like to see the program strengthened and expanded because of 
its great value to the health and welfare of the Nation’s citizens, 

I thank you very much for the privilege and pleasure of appearing 
before your committee today. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We thank you for your fine statement, Mrs. Bull. 

We appreciate the fact that Dr. John Perryman, executive director 
of the American School Food Service Association, is here. We would 
appreciate hearing from you if you have something you would like to 
add. 

Dr. Perryman. Mr. Chairman, I believe I would make just one 
comment in summary after listening to these statements. 

I believe a very good case can be made for saying that more has 
been accomplished in the field of human nutrition in the last 14 years 
asa result of this program than had been accomplished in this country 
inthe 100 years preceding. 

I think we are seriously in danger of the program’s falling apart 
because the incentive coming from Federal funds is dropping so low 
that it ceases to be an incentive, and there is a growing temptation on 
the part of the local school to drop back into old habits, to drop out 
of the program, which, unfortunately, many of the school districts 
are doing, particularly in California. This has grown to be a major 
problem there. 

There is a temptation to sell youngsters anything they will buy, to 
run the cafeteria on a profit basis, to buy band uniforms with the 
money. 

The whole basis of nutrition and nutrition education which has been 
developed under the program can be lost. I think we are at a pivotal 
point and we just cannot go along on the same basis. Either we have 
to have more and keep underway the wonderful work which has 
already been started, or else there is real danger that we will start 
going in the opposite direction while there is yet so much to do. 

Mr. Marsuary. Thank you. 

‘We also have another old friend of the school lunch program, Mrs. 
Richard Radue, of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
who has attended these hearings for several years. Have you some 
thing you would like to say ? 
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Mrs. Rapve. I have nothing to add to the statements. In the years 
I have been attending, I realize that you gentlemen are the best friends 
che school lunch program has, and we put in your hands the program, 
Mr. Marsuaun. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ADA BARNETT STOUGH 


At this time we shall be glad to have the testimony of Mrs. Ada 
Barnett Stough, executive director of the American Parents Commit- 
tee, placed in the record. Unfortunately, she is unable to be here 
today. 

The statement is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY ON THE NATIONAL Scnoot LUNCH PROGRAM BY AMERICAN PARENTS 
COMMITTEE, Mrs. ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Gentlemen, once again we come before you to urge more adequate support for 
the national school lunch program. We believe the needs this year call for a 
eash appropriation of about $135 million and at least $50 million of funds for the 
purchase of food transferred from section 32 to section 6. Furthermore, we think 
there is need to have all the donated foods bought with the transferred funds so 
that the entire cash appropriation can go for reimbursement to the schools for 
the lunches served. 

We think the following facts prove the need for the amount we are asking you 
to appropriate. 

1. The number of children benefiting from the school lunch program today is 
four times as great as the number taking part in the early years of the program. 
Yet the Federal appropriation has increased only about 35 percent. 

2. The average national reimbursement per lunch has gone down from 87 
to4.4 cents. In some States it went last vear to as low as 2.8 cents. 

6. The contribution of the Federal Government (including cash, all the sur- 
plus commodities, and administration) is about 23 percent of the cost of the entire 
lunch program.’ 

t. The cost of labor, the foods which must be bought, equipment, and all other 
expenses continue to rise. This means that it costs the school cafeteria more 
und more to serve each lunch. Yet the saturation point has been reached as to 
how much a school can charge the child for each lunch. If it raises prices, chil- 
dren can’t buy lunches; the overhead must be maintained, but participation be 
comes less. 
>. The extra high protein foods made available this year by last year’s con- 
gressional action have forestalled a serious crisis but they have not remedied the 
serious fiscal problems. The following quotations from four directors of school 
lunch programs in answer to our inquiries illustrate these difficulties. 

From Illinois 

“Our most serious current problem, of course, is trying to maintain a good nl 
tritional lunch program and still keep our schools in the black. This can only be 
done by an increase in the subsidy and allowances for surplus commodi- 
ties * * * there should be a ceiling of at least 5 cents per lunch and in those 
States where the per capita wealth is low and the number of school children is 
great, this could be adjusted upward, based on some type of formula on per 
eapita wealth and number of pupils of school age in a particular State.” 


From Minnesota 


“Financing the program continues to be a real challenge to our school author- 
ities. On the one hand, food, labor, equipment, and building costs continue t 
rise; in too many instances, the saturation point has been reached so far as the 
asking price of the lunch is concerned. As we have stated from time to time, 
there is no question but that the meal charge does act as a deterrent so far as 
participation in the program is concerned. Our Minnesota schools are resorting 
more and more to the so-called family rates which means decreased revenue 
This year some 12 percent of our schools were confronted, in varying degrees, 


1 Total cost, $920,586,000 ; total Federal expenditure, $211,822,000. 
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with the serving of meals free or at reduced cost to youngsters because of the 
steel strike * * * we will be able to reimburse the schools about 3.3 cents per 
lunch this school year from Federal funds. In this connection I think it is 
interesting to note that from the standpoint of the $1,520,000 Federal allotment 
poth the State of Minnesota and the Minnesota school districts have been 
measuring up to their financial responsibility in the operation of the school lunch 
program. Our legislature made available $400,000 cash while the schools will 
contribute better than $1.5 million. The children will contribute approximately 
$10 million * * *. When these parlous times demand so much of the individual 
physically and mentally with no letup in the foreseeable future, it is a source 
of wonder to me why our first line of defense—our children of today—should 
not be given every opportunity to grow into adulthood with strong healthy 
bodies. It is insurance that may be purchased at a reasonable price through 
an adequate appropriation from year to year by the Congress, in keeping with 
expanded needs of this fast growing program.” 

From Missouri 

“With the $110 million national appropriation last year and with a 4-cent 
reimbursement in effect in Missouri, our funds became exhausted with the pay- 
ment of 47 percent on the May claims submitted by our schools. Based on 
operations through December of this year, we now find that we have an 8.7 
increase in participation over the same period a year earlier. Therefore, with 
the same amount of funds allocated to our State, it is evident that we will not 
be able to continue the 4-cent reimbursement this year but, rather, that our 
allocation from the national appropriation will become exhausted with the pay- 
ment of approximately 25 percent on the May claims and no funds will be avail- 
able for reimbursement purposes for those schools that operate into June. 

“One of our biggest problems remains the continued increase in enrollment 
and participation in the national school lunch program without consideration 
at the national level in increasing the cash reimbursement phase of the program 
accordingly. Our reimbursement rate in Missouri has decreased from 9 cents 
during the 1946-47 school year to approximately 3.5 cents. It is difficult to 
explain to school administrators why, under one Federal program, we are able 
to reimburse them at the rate of 4 cents for each extra one-half pint of milk 
served while, at the same time, we cannot guarantee reimbursement in the same 
amount for a complete type A lunch which must include a one-half pint serving 
of milk. More and more schools are becoming discouraged by the manner in 
which budgets are submitted for the national school lunch program and are 
considering returning to the old a la carte system under which they can, at least, 
recover the actual cost of service. They are wise to the fact that they could 
still take advantage of the special milk program in an a la carte serve and that 
they would be much better off financially. We are quite concerned about this 
situation as it would make no provision whatsoever for the needy children and 
it would wipe out all of the work that has been done over the past 13 years in 
our efforts to develop better food habits by all children through the type A 
lunches.” 


From Florida 

“The cash increase did help Florida’s financial situation. For the first time 
in years, the average rate of reimbursement per lunch has shown a slight in- 
crease. The average rate September through December 1958, was 2.52 cents. 
For the same period this year, it was 2.86 cents. The national average for 
1958-59 was 4.7 cents. As you can see, Florida is considerably below the na- 
tional average. We are also below the national average in taxpaying ability. 
In accordance with the intentions of the National School Lunch Act, Florida’s 
average rate of reimbursement should be above the national average. These 
ficures point up the need to amend the National School Lunch Act, to eliminate 
such inequities by apportioning the funds on the basis of reimbursed lunches 
rather than an out-of-date school age population figure. This would make it 
Possible for the National School Lunch Act to be an equalization appropriation, 
which was the intention. 

“The foods received this year, under section 32, transfer, have relieved the 
Strain considerably. My experience convinces me that a cash transfer would do 
considerably more good would be a sounder approach.” 

We think the experience in these four States is typical and if all the State 
directors were to come in here to testify they would tell you much the same 
story. In the light of it, we urge you to consider increasing the amount of the 
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cash appropriation to $135 million and to authorize $50 million to be transferred 
from section 32 to section 6 and to designate that all foods be purchased with 
the transferred funds, 

Mr. Anpersen. I appreciate the kind remarks of the two ladies 
in which they recognize the efforts of the subcommittee through the 
years on this very worthwhile program. I might say even before the 
basic legislation was adopted, this particular subcommittee made pro- 
vision for school lunch appropriations, and on the floor of the House 
we had to fight it through as an unauthorized program. That still 
further exemplifies the i interest we have had for years in this particular 
room relative to your great work. 

I would like to express my appreciation, Mr. Chairman, for the 
good work these people are doing in advancing this very worthwhile 
program. 

Mr. Marsnarrn. One of the members of our committee, Mr. San- 
tangelo of New York, has been extremely interested in this program. 
He has done, we think, yeoman service on this committee in trying 
to make it possible for the school lunch program to have more of the 
red meats than had been furnished. This committee has long known 
that desirable school lunch programs should recognize a balanced 
dietary program. At the same time this committee has repeatedly 
felt that we ought to make available more of the commodities that 
the Department can distribute under section 32 funds. So some of 
us were quite disappointed last year, when we had a problem in con- 
nection with our eggs and pork, that more of those commodities were 
not made available. 

[ notice in your statement you call attention to the fact that you 
could have used more lard. We regret that this lard was not made 
available to you, because it certainly would at least have helped to 
alleviate the problem we have with surplus commodities. 

As my colleague from Minnesota has said, this committee has long 
been interested in the school lunch program. We have made avail- 
able funds over and above the budget, and we will continue to urge 
the Department to make surplus commodities available. 

We want to say to you that we appreciate your coming before 
the committee and giving us the benefit of your views. Your testi- 
mony is valuable to this committee in its efforts to obtain recognition 
for the school lunch program on the floor. We thank you again for 
appearing before the committee. 


Sor, CoNsERVATION 


WITNESS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Marsuatu. At this time we are very pleased to hear from our 
able colleague from the State of Iowa, Ben Jensen, who always has 
been interested in agriculture and has some problems he would like 
to bring to the attention of this subcommittee. ( 

Mr. Anversen. If you would yield before Mr. Jensen starts his 
testimony, Mr. Chairman. 
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I recall when first coming to Congress 22 years ago that even then 
Ben Jensen was one of the select few who spoke out in behalf of soil 
conservation. In fact, I believe at that time, even 3 or 4 years prior 
to the time that you and I first officially proposed enactment of a soil 
bank program, Mr. Jensen had a somewhat similar idea in mind. 

I express this for the record just to show that all through the years 
our colleague, Mr. Jensen, has been one of the members most interested 
in the conservation of our soil, and I must pay him my tribute for 
that splendid work he has done through the years. He is one of our 
Nation’s outsté anding champions of soil and water conservation. 

Mr. Jensen. That is very kind of you, fellow colleagues. Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, I certainly do not begrudge 
you members of this committee any of the pleasures which you ‘might 
have on this committee because most of it is not pleasure—it is work. 
This problem of the farm squeeze that we have today is a most difficult 
problem with which to deal. You gentlemen on this committee, I 
must say, have done a wonderful job with a most difficult problem, one 
of the most difficult problems I have known. 

Mr. Anpersen. This committee appreciates that statement. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That came from the bot- 
tom of my heart. 

I would like to go back just a little, quite a way, in fact, way back 
22 years ago when I ran for C ongress the first time. I traveled some 
36,000 miles, believe it or not, over my district. It was a pretty 
rough campaign. I saw there in every county and in every precinct 
great gullies, gullies where you could almost bury this ¢ ‘apitol. It 
was the most disgusting thing I ever saw. 

Being born and raised on the farm, and hav ing dealt with farmers 
all my life, having been in the lumber business for at least 24 years 
previous to my running for Congress, I knew of the farmers’ prob- 
lems, and I knew, also, that every one of my customers who conserved 
his soil bought a lot of material. Not only that but he alw: ays paid 
for it pretty quickly, and the fellow who did not take care of his 
soil bought very little and generally was slow pay. You can under- 
stand the reason why. 

I made this promise to my people: I said, “If I go to Congress I 
will make you one promise. I will be very careful about the prom- 
ises that I make, but I will make you this promise now,” and I said 
it in almost every speech I made over a period of 8 months—“If I 
go to Congress I will do my level best to help those in Congress to 
get these gullies healed over and get our priceless topsoil conserved, 
not only for us here on earth today but for future generations.” 

I was elected and I came to Washington. I called Hugh Bennett, 
the daddy of soil conservation, God bless him. I said, “I am here.” 

He said, “Who are you?” I said, “My name is Ben Jensen. I was 
just elected to Congress from the Seventh District in Iowa.” TI told 
him the story I told your committee, Mr. Ch: airman. He said, “Good, 
I will put you on my team, on the first team.” And he did. 

I worked with that man and with the Soil Conservation Service 
religiously. Now, today, I must say first that I believe the record 
will show that my district, 14 counties, was the first district in the 
United States which was organized completely into a soil conserva- 
tion district. 
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I talked soil conservation day in and day out because I knew we 
had to conserve this priceless topsoil of ours or America would die 
on the vine as every other nation in this world has come to its bitter 
end where they did not save their soil. 

Mr. Anderson and I have traveled to many of those countries, 
Your good clerk, Mr. Ross Pope, has been with us, and other Con- 
gressmen have been with us, and we have seen what happened to 
these countries where now we have cold wars, misery, and strife. It 
is because they forgot, many, many years ago, that their soil would 
wear out, and it has worn out. It has blown aw: ay and been washed 
away to the sea. Now many of those countries are reaching out for 
more productive soil. 

Thank God that we got started on this soil conservation program as 
early as we did. 

The thing I am concerned about at this time, my colleagues, is the 
fact that there is less money in the 1961 budget for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and for watershed projects than the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, the Soil Conservation Service, and the ASC had to expend for 
that very important work in fiscal 1960. It simply means that many 
proposed watershed projects would have to be eliminated for at least 
another year, slowed up, and possibly never get on the track and never 
be deve loped. 

Mr. Anpersen. It is proposed to do away with eight planning 
parties. In other words, to take the planning parties for these water- 
sheds away from eight States. 

Mv. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think that is a grave error. I think rather than 
to take away eight planning parties we should, as we heard the Soil 
Conservation Association people here say, we should ag instead 12 to 
what we have today. I absolutely agree with you, Mr. Jensen, it is a 
step backward if the Congress agrees with the | nudget bee fore us. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; I certainly agree. 

I inserted my remarks in the Congressional Record on March 11 
last. They appear on page A2177. 

Among other things I said at that time, I said this, Mr. Chairman: 

The President’s 1961 budget calls for an increased appropriation of $118 mil- 
lion in the combined budgets of the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 


mation. This proposal would raise their combined total to more than $1.1 
billion. 


In startling contrast is the budget proposal to increase the small watershed 
program which provides for the Public Law 566 projects by only $5 million. 
Actually the budget leaves this program with about $4.5 million less funds be 
cause of using up the carryover funds from prior years. 

It is my understanding that a construction slowdown is already threatened. 

Soil conservation and watershed treatment is flood prevention. The 
old saying is that a stitch in time saves nine. 

When we hold the r aindrops where they fall we not only keep that 
precious topsoil where it belongs but, more than that, we keep that soil 
out of the streams and the rivers. When this silt gets into the rivers, 
this precious topsoil, then they come to us, the Appropriations Com- 
inittee, the Public Works Appropriations Committee of which I ama 
member, and ask for millions upon millions of dollars to dredge those 
many streams in America which are navigable. 
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Mr. Marsuauu. I might say that this committee has not been able 
to understand the attitude of the Bureau of the Budget since, as the 


gentleman has been pointing out, this has been a matter of economy 


to keep water where it falls. But as the gentleman knows it is a 
problem which we have had not only this year but in a number of 
other years. We have had this same fight and this same problem to 
try to conserve our soil and water resources on our farms. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. Marsu ay. I know the gentleman has given this a great deal of 
support when we have had this matter up on the floor of the House. 
Your opinions are valued by this committee. 

Mr. Jensen. I appreciate that, and I want you to know, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the members of this committee to know, that I appreciate 
the fact that almost every year this committee has found it necessary 
to increase the budget request for soil conservation and watershed 
treatment. 

I think you know that I would be one of the last Members of Con- 
gress to ask that more money be appropriated for any item if it were 
not absolutely justified. I know the members of this committee, every 
one of them, are concerned about the threat of inflation, and you have 
so proven by your votes and by your actions. 

However, this kind of economy is penny wise and pound foolish 
because just as sure as we are sitting here, unless we keep the raindrops 
where they fall and keep that precious topsoil where it belongs it 
will get into the streams and into the rivers that are navigable, and 

then the Army Engineers will not bling an eye in asking us to spend 
$10 million, $100 million, or more to remove this precious topsoil which 
they call silt out of the navigable streams. 

Therefore. gentlemen, I do not hesitiate a moment to come before 
you, my good colleagues, and urge that you increase the budget. re- 
quest for the Soil Conservation Service and for the watershed projects 
now in progress and those which should come into construction as soon 
as possible in an amount that is completely justified, in an amount that 
would assure that proper progress 1s m: ade in this all-important pro- 
gram of soil conservation, water conservation, and flood prevention so 
necessary to the future of our blessed land. 

That is all Thave, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MarsHaty. It is my priv ilege to view some of the work which 
has been done in the gentleman’s district in Iowa, and I think some of 
the work I observed there shows that the things you have worked 
for in connection with soil conservation and water conservation have 
brought results in your district. 

I certainly thought that the work I viewed there was very worth 
while. 

We thank you for coming before us. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know every member of 
this committee, including you, Mr. Marshall, have been strong sup- 
porters of this wonderful work in soil conservation which has cost 
so little comparatively speaking with other programs which were not 
hearly so essential. 

Mr. Horan, it is always a pleasure to be around you. I have been 
in your district, too. I know how you feel about soil conservation. 
You have been a great proponent of mine. 
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Mr. Natcher, it has been a great pleasure to work with you on this 
Agricultural Committee. In your State you have come forward won- 
derfully well. 

Mr. Chairman, you are a Democrat, Mr. Natcher is a Democrat, Mr, 
Whitten is a Democrat, but I know that you fellows agree with me 
that there should never be politics played with this program of soil 
conservation. Iam happy to say that polities hardly ever creep into 
this program, and I have nothing but the highest praise for the good 
work you folks have done. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Chairman, I want to join with you in commend- 
ing our friend and colleague, Mr. Jensen, for appearing before our 
committee at this time. 

I have served on this committee for 6 years. During this time I 
have seen more than one occasion arise when our colleague and friend, 
Mr. Jensen, was tested, and thoroughly tested, insofar as his interest 
in our people and our country is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, as you well know, for a great number of years my 
people in Kentucky have suffered annually from flood conditions 
which have caused millions of dollars worth of damage and have 
taken lives on many occasions. 

Last year I saw our friend and colleague, Mr. Jensen, thoroughly 
tested. 

I want to say to you, my friend, that you are my kind of a Repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Jensen. That is very kind of you, Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Natcuer. IT want to thank you for your appearance before our 
committee, and I know that on each and every occasion when my sec- 
tion of the country appears before one of the subcommittees that you 
serve on, the Subcommittee on Public Works Appropriations, where 
the benefit-cost ratio is justified, and the project is needed, and it bene- 
fits our people, you have always been on the side of the people. 

Mr. Jensen, I want you to know as one member of this committee, 
T appreciate it. 

Mr. Jensen. I thank you very much. After all, my friends, vou 
know that floods are one thing that the American people and a human 
being cannot cope with when they come. I never want it on my con- 
science that I was responsible for not seeing to it that we not only have 
flood prevention, but also flood control, because we cannot get all of 
these preventive measures passed fast enough, so we have these terrible 
floods. 

In my little town a year ago last July 2 a flood raced down through 
that little town of 1.200 people and T lost 9 of my friends. In my 
county we lost 19 people. While I am a conseravtive, generally speak- 
ing. I shall not economize there. 

Mr. Natcnuer. Let me interrupt to say that Mr. Jensen’s actions in 
the past certainly bear out that statement. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. gentlemen. 

Mr. Horan. If T may, I would like to pay my little tribute here, 
Ben. We have worked together, all of us interested in conserving 
and improving the soils of America and keeping them where they are, 
and IT want. to commend you for your work down through the years 
in doing just that. 
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We have a tremendous future where entire communities can appre- 
ciate their smaller watersheds and work in that general direction. I 
think we are on the threshold of applying that same localized interest 
and showing some appreciation of the teamwork that is necessary in 
the major watersheds through the Forestry Service. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Horan. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you and 
I thank you very kindly for the kind things you have said in my 
behalf. 

Mr. MarsnAuy. You are always welcome. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am glad to have my colleague, Hon. Ben Jensen, 
of Iowa. before our subcommittee. I say for the record that in my 18 
years here no one has been more interested in agriculture and its 
welfare than has the gentleman from Iowa. 

We have had his effective support in the subcommittee’s efforts in 
behalf of soil conservation, ACP, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, extension, research, price supports, and all the rest. 

As ranking minority member of the Republican party, second in 
seniority only to Mr. Taber, of New York, Ben, your help has been 
of great benefit. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 23, 1960. 


PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. MarsuHa.u. The committee will be in order. 

At this time we will be very pleased to hear from our colleague 
from the State of Maine, who is a very able member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and very well informed on agricultural problems. 

Do you have a statement you wish to make to the committee ? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a statement here which is quite long, which I would like to put 
into the record. 

Mr. Marsnarx. Without objection, we will place the statement in 
the record at this point, and you may proceed in any way you want. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF Hon. CiirFrorD G. McINTIRE, THIRD DIsTRICT, MAINE, BEFORE THE 
House SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. Chairman, I am sure that all of us will agree that the agricultural con- 
servation program makes a substantial contribution to agriculture. 

Attesting to the popularity of this program in my State of Maine is the fact 
that in the current fiscal year, 6,816 farms have requested cost-sharing assist- 
ance. The dollar value of these requests was $1,969,750, this representing 201 
percent of the $980,000 in funds available for this purpose. As a consequence 
of this inability to accommodate all such applications for cost-sharing assistance, 
the county ASC committees are now in the process of cutting farmer requests to 
conform with the available funds, and this is, indeed, a difficult task. 

I respectfully urge that this committee examine the budget requirements for 
the agricultural conservation program, exerting every effort to assure that ade- 
quate funds will be provided to support an effective operation of this program. 
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At this point I would like to direct the committee’s attention to a matter of 
my particular concern. 

Each member of this committee is aware of the grand effort heing made to 
find outlets for the agricultural surpluses considered to be the principal prompter 
of our present-day farm problem. One approach to this problem of surpluses 
is the development of markets for our agricultural commodities in foreign coun- 
tries. Considerable progress has already been made along these lines, and as 
proof of this we can point to the fact that our domestic poultry industry is now 
enjoying a newly created market for eviscerated poultry in Western Germany, 

As an aid in this effort the Congress last year, in extending Public Law 480, 
established that a first priority for market development should be insured through 
the making available of not less than the equivalent of 5 percent of total sales 
under the act. 

However, standing in conflict with this congressional intent, as members of 
this committee are aware, is a recently advanced proposal of the Bureau of the 
sudget. This proposal provides that after present commitments are carried out, 
only excess foreign currencies shall be available for market development. 

Under such a provision there would not be available badly needed “hard enr-. 
rencies” for market development, inasmuch as this sound type of currency would 
be used up for programs other than this under the Public Law 480 authority. 

Needless to say, the requirements that market development rely only on “soft 
currencies” would also have the effect of eliminating convertibility in hard cur- 
rencies. This would do away with the convenient and beneficial arrangement 
of converting one surplus hard currency over into another deficit currency, 
thereby permitting market development in the Cefi ‘it area. 

Because this Bureau of the Budget proposal places dynamic agricultural mar- 
ket development in jeopardy, and because it is inconsistent with the intent of 
Congress, I respectfully recommend that this committee establish in its report 
that there is nothing in this appropriation bill now being cousidered by this com- 
mittee which stands in conflict with the declared policy of Congress with respect 
to the market development program: under Public Law 480.) This cnn, T believe, 
be best accomplished by specifically providing in the report that in every case 
where an agreement is entered into under title I of Public Law 480, 5 percent 
of the sales made under the terms of each such agreement shall be made avail- 
able for market development work. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the privilege of serving on the House Dairy and Poultry 
Subcommittee, and this subcommittee has, after giving serious consideration to 
the problem of brucellossis control, recommended to the full committee that the 
fiscal 1961 figure of $15,477,000 be raised to $20 million. 

Much progress has been made in this area, and it is interesting to observe 
that 24 of our States are now classified as being free of brucellosis, with the 
New England States being counted among these. There remain, however, 26 
States scattered throughout our country that are not brucellosis free, these 
representing areas in which every effort should be made to reduce the incidence 
of brucellosis. Such an effort would, indeed, be a progressive one, proceeding as 
it were in the desirable direction of brucellosis eradication. 

In consideration of this, I respectfully recommend that this committee give 
serious consideration to endorsement of such increased figure as is recommended 
by the House Committee on Agriculture for brucellosis control. 

In making reference to the Farmers Home Administration, I would like to 
say that I have some familiarity with this program’s operation. In my expe 
rience I have found this program to operate in accord with high standards of 
efficiency, and I am convinced that it performs a vital service for the American 
farmer and contributes greatly to the dynamics of American agriculture. 

I am advised by Department of Agriculture officials that applications for 
fiscal 1960 under this loan program are in such volume as to require a resort to 
what is, in effect, a $20 million contingency fund previously established by the 
Congress. In this regard, I would like to say that in an effort to accommodate 
these increased demands the Department of Agriculture has already petitioned 
the Bureau of the Budget to release these funds. It is my understanding that 
the Bureau of the Budget has approved a release of $10 million in such funds, 
at the same time advising the Department to request further release in the event 
of further need. 

It appears, then, that the contingency fund provided for fiscal 1960. will 
become substantially depleted—if not exhausted—in the course of attending 
the increased loan needs of our farmers. And because there is every indication 
that this accelerated farmer borrowing activity will continue, there is a real 
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need for reestablishing the contingency fund in order to insure an efficient 
operation of this loan program in the fiscal 1961 period. I would therefore 
like to recommend to this committee that it extend its approval to the establish- 
ment of a $20 million contingency fund for the fiscal 1961 program. This would 
provide a reserve designed to assure maximum efficiency in accommodating 
applications for FHA loans and enable the Farmers Home Administration to 
proceed with confidence in the coming fiscal year. 

I would also like to point out that in the fiscal 1961 budget the Bureau of 
the Budget recommended as follows: “New direct loan and administrative 
expenses of the Farmers Home Administration are proposed in an amount equal 
to estimated collection on outstanding loans.” 

This is, of course, an administrative determination and stands in conflict with 
the desirable type of lending program that is designed to meet needs. 

Through the years this committee has approved appropriations for the Farmers 
Home Administration on a line-item basis, this type of approach operating to 
meet the needs of this lending program. I recommend that this committee 
continue to effect appropriations on such a line-item basis. 

I would like to remind the members of this committee that the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is presently giving consideration to H.R. 7628 (the Allott- 
Cooley bill) which, in effect, establishes a revolving fund for the operations of 
the Farmers Home Administration. Under this plan, those amounts of money 
collected on loans would flow—not as they now do back into the Treasury—but 
into a revolving fund, thus being available for further lending. Too, appro- 
priations would be made only to the extent that the revolving fund proved 
deficient in satisfying needs. 

Although I cannot prophesy the disposition of this legislation during the 
current congressional session, I will say that the bill has rather substantial 
support with congressional Members and has not been objected to by the Bureau 
of the Budget. In my mind this sort of legislative approach is far superior to 
the administrative approach in handling appropriations for the activities of the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, under the provisions of the fiscal 1961 budget, the sum of 
$361,783,000 has been recommended for the conservation reserve program, this 
representing an increase of $26,783,000 over the fiscal 1960 figure of $335 million. 
I support this budget recommendation, for it will serve to advance the operation 
of a highly beneficial program. 

The farmers of Maine have responded wholeheartedly to this program, an 
approach designed to accomplish the dual benefits of controlling agricultural 
surpluses and preserving the fertility of our soil for the future. Currently, in 
Maine, there are 2,900 farms enrolled in the conservation reserve program, with 
1600 having been placed in the program during the 2-year period of 1959-60 
alone. 

The following statistics serve to reveal the dynamie nature of the conservation 
reserve program as it is operating in the State of Maine today: Contracts: 
2.965: contract acres: 135,086; contracts whole farms: 2,478: acres whole farms: 
118,480 ; acres seeded : 34,188; and acres for trees : 17,149. 

Under the Agricultural Marketing Service payments to States are recom- 
mended in the budget at $1,195,000. It is under this program that payments are 
made on a matching-fund base to States and territorial marketing agencies, in 
this way endeavoring to coordinate the efforts of the Department of Agriculture, 
individual farmers, and private firms and agencies in the development of 
efficient marketing methods. 

Last year, in appearing before this committee, I recommended that funds for 
this purpose be increased in the sum of $440,000, such an increase being designed 
to resolve the multiple problems currently existing in the field of marketing. 
Iam again requesting that this committee seriously consider increasing the 
amount provided for in the budget, thereby bringing the Federal effort more in 
tune with that which many States are making to resolve the complex problems 
of marketing In my State of Maine, for instance, funds for dealing with 
marketing problems are provided by the various agricultural industries through 
programs of self-imposed taxation, this being particularly true in the case of the 
potato, the poultry, and the blueberry industries. In addition, the State of 
Maine shoulders its share of the expenses related to the search for more 
efficient programs of marketing. 

Under the Agricultural Marketing Service there is a variety of information 
gathering and reporting services available to the farmer. These services are 
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invaluable aids to the farmer, keeping him informed on marketing conditions 
and other aspects of agriculture related to his interests. 

In consideration of the fact that an expansion of markets is considered to 
be a vital factor in effecting a solution to the present-day farm problem, there 
appears every justification for effecting reasonable increases in appropriations 
for these market-expanding activities. 

Mr. Chairman, it is disturbing to note that the budget provision for the 
school lunch program calls for a reduction of $3,657,248. This program being de- 
signed to provide our schoolchildren with highly nutritional foods also carries 
the corollary benefit to the farmer of relieving price-depressing surpluses, | 
would suggest that this committee give its serious attention to determining 
whether or not the recommended appropriation is sufficient to carry out with 
effectiveness the objectives of this program. 

The budget also provides for a $3 million increase in the special milk program. 
In this regard I commend to the committee's attention the fact that early this 
year the House of Representatives passed legislation which increased the 
authorized maximum expenditure for the fiscal years 1960 and 1961 under the 
special milk program. This legislation permits the use of funds to $85 million 
for each of the next 2 fiscal years, representing an increase of $4 million over 
the $81 million originally authorized for fiscal 1961. This legislation also 
provides for reference of this matter to the House Committee on Appropriations, 
your committee to determine whether or not the $4 million increase concerned 
is anrple. 

It is encouraging to observe that the budget recommends some increases in 
a number of highly worthwhile agricultural activities. Under Agricultural Re- 
search Service there are increases of $237,800 for meat inspection, $4,000 for 
gypsy moth control, and $2,700 for golden nematode control. 

Payments to States for agricultural experiment station research are increased 
by $1 million. The work being done in the experiment stations throughout our 
country is making a superb contribution to American agriculture, and the work 
done at this laboratory level has contributed in no small way to making the 
American farmer more productive than any other tiller of the soil throughout 


the world. The experiment station at the University of Maine in my State plays | 


an important part in this research program, continuously conducting experi- 
ments designed to promote good for agriculture. 

As new approaches to agriculture are developed in the experiment stations ,s0 
are they projected from the laboratory to the farmer’s field through the Federal 
Extension Service. In the budget an increase of $2,865,000 is provided for pay- 
ments to States for cooperative agricultural extension work, an increase of 
$150,120 for administration and coordination, and an amount identical to the 
fiscal 1960 period ($2,491,307) for penalty mail. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that I stand in support of these increases. 

The budget for this year includes an amount approximately the same as 
that appropriated last year for carrying out inspection under the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act. 

It is unfortunate that the fiscal 1960 appropriation was not sufficient to pro 
vide inspection for all activities made subject to this act. Owing to a lack of 
funds, the Department of Agriculture limited its inspection activities to the 


slaughtering process, being unable to inspect those operations which were classi- | 
fied as “furthering processing.” Such processing includes cooking operations, | 


processing of turkey and chicken into pies, TV dinners, turkey logs, and other 
similar products, and plants engaged in such processing were unable to secure 
inspection services under the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

This is a matter of importance to both the industries concerned and to the 
consuming public. I respectfully urge that this committee approve an increase 


! 


' 


i 


of $1 million over and above the amount recommended in the budget for this | 


purpose, thereby enabling the Department of Agriculture to proceed with inspec 
tion in those plants that are engaged in “further processing” as related to 
poultry products. 

For the Soil Conservation Service there is a provision in the budget for 4 
$2,485,000 increase. Soil and water management are carried out under this 
Service, this being a vital function as related to agriculture. There remains 
much to be done in this area, not only in my State of Maine but in many of the 
other States in the Union, and the increase suggested in the budget will make 4 
material contribution toward advancing this highly essential activity. 
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The 1961 budget recommends additional research appropriations, particularly 
for utilization research. Under this program studies are carried out on farm 
production, marketing, home economics, and forestry, with substantial increases 
in appropriations having been effected over the last 7 years to advance this 
program. 

An expansion of markets is vitally essential to today’s agriculture, markets 
that can come into being through the development of new uses for agricultural 
products. The work being carried out under the utilization research program 
ean move a long way in the direction of providing solutions for some of the many 
problems with which agriculture is confronted today, and I respectfully request 
that this committee move to support a dynamic and far-reaching research 
program. 

I have a particular interest in the rural development program, for Washington 
County in Maine’s Third Congressional District is presently participating in this 
effort to create more and better opportunities both at the farm and the industry 
levels. 

I would like to say that since Washington County entered this program in 1956, 
considerable progress has been made in analyzing county problems and setting 
up programs to meet county needs, 

In effect, the rural development program is designed to discover new ap- 
proaches to old problems, and it is now operating in about 200 counties in major 
areas throughout the United States. It represents a well-organized effort for 
devising long-range and practical solutions for the populations of rural areas, and 
as such is deserving of strong support. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony, and I wish to express my deep 
appreciation for having this opportunity of presenting my views to the members 
of this committee. 


Mr. McIntime. To conserve your time, I have about four points that 
[ wanted to touch on, not that these are to be considered in any more 
importance than the others, but I did want to conserve time by doing 
just. that. 

f want to express my appreciation of the courtesy of this committee 
the other day in connection with a constituent of mine who is here to 
appear on the appropriation relative to the agricultural conservation 
program, and also your kindness when I was given the opportunity the 
other day to introduce some folks who are interested in breeding 
programs, in potatoes and onions. | 

I would like to support the testimony which was presented by that 
group Friday of last. week. 

There are a few points here that I will just briefly touch on and 
with the rest of my statement in the record. It has come to my atten- 
tion in view of the fact that I serve on the House Committee of Agri- 
culture, a fact that you gentlemen are familiar with, and we have done 
a good deal of work in connection with Public Law 480. During the 
consideration of this legislation in the Ist session of the 86th Congress 
I was particularly interested that we try to set forth in the record and 
in the legislation specific set-asides of funds under title I that would 
be used for market development work in foreign countries where 
there was opportunity for market development. I think that we have 
demonstrated some capability in this field, particularly with poultry 
products in West Germany, which is an outstanding example. I am 
sure that there are equal opportunities in the area of fruits and some 
vegetables, and also wheat and other products. 

Mr. Horan. Are you talking now about currencies that flow out of 
our transactions under Public Law 480 ? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, I am. 

_Mr. Horan. Our former colleague, Cliff Hope, was here and testi- 
hed for an hour on that. 
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Mr. McIntire. I am so happy to know about that, Mr. Horan, be- 
cause I think I share what I am sure was Mr. Hope’s concern that 
there needs to be some clarification of what was intended by the Con- 
gress in relation tothe 5 percent figure that we put in. 

[ am bringing this to your attention, as others have, I am sure, 
with the thought that you give it your usual careful consideration 
and see if there is an opportunity to set it forth clearly in your report 
on this bill, on this appropriation bill, the position of your committee, 
which I am hopeful is in accord with the objective of our legislative 
committee on agriculture, 

I recognize that 5 percent is probably too high under some of these 
agreements. It wasn’t our intention that it would be an arbitrary 

percent, but up to this figure, so that we could have some funds 
here. But there seems to be an interpretation or an intent on the part 
of the Bureau of the Budget that this would simply be a residual 
item, and this I wanted particularly to bring to your attention. 

The second item is that relating to increase in appropriation on the 
brucellosis program. ‘The Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture on Dairy and Poultry have reported a bill recently ree- 
ommending an increase in this area, and I am sure that you, Mr, 
Marshall, are thoroughly familiar with what I have in mind. It 
seems to me that we need to doa good job as quickly as it can be done 
constructively in cleaning up brucellosis. 

My third point is in relation to Farmers Home Administration. I 
have followed, as have you gentlemen, the work of Farmers Home 
Administration, and I think that a very good job, administratively, 
is being done in the lending of the funds and in the supervision of 
the program, the collection of the funds. 

I noted with concern the statement of the Bureau of the Budget in 
their recommendations for 1961, and I quote: 

New direct loan and administrative expenses of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration are proposed in an amount equal to estimated collection on outstanding 
loans, 

I would urge that the committee follow its usual practice of line- 
item appropriation for direct lending. This, in my opinion, is pro- 
posing something in the framework of a revolving fund, but it is 
limited to the money being—the money being limited to that which 
comes in and not related to need. And I think we have got to recog- 
nize that there has been an increase in requirements of lending under 
Farmers Home Administration program. 

The $20 million contingency fund which your subcommittee wisely 
set up, in my opinion, will be used this year, and I would seriously 
recomme ad the continuation of the program of this contingency fund. 
But I would call to your attention that we have before the House 
Committee on Agvinnliete H.R. 7628, introduced by our chairman, 
Mr. Cooley. 

This legislation proposes some revolving funds, and T would strong- 
ly urge this committee to appropriate for the 1961 budget on the line- 
item appropriation, and I am hopeful that our legislative committee 
will process the legislation before us at this time, and I think it is far 
better procedure to set up revolving funds on the basis of legislation 
rather than to do it under the suggestion of the Bureau of the Budget 
in this imstance. 
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The fourth point which I would like to call to your attention, par- 
ticularly, in addition to what I have included in my complete state- 
ment, is related to the Poultry Products Inspection Act. It was my 
pleasure to work with Congressman John Watts of Kentucky in the 
development in the hearings and the marking up of this act, and I 
would call you attention to the fact that under this legislation the 
final and complete implementation of it must go into effect June 30, 
1960. I think that the administrative folks in the Department of 
Agriculture, in the Poultry Branch, have done a very commendable 
job in getting this legislation underway. We realize that it was a sub- 
stantial program and required a tremendous amount of careful study 
and staffing in setting up the personnel and the administrative pro- 
cedures, and in order to get into the initial stages of inspection they 
set. aside the inspection of processed meats like meats that are in pies 
and canned poultry, meats, and things of that sort. 

Of course, the inspection is carried on at the dressing plant. But 
not carried on at the point where these meats are assembled and put 
into these products. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, on that subject could I see if my 
thinking is straight on that now ? 

Do I understand that as of this date—I have not studied this as 
completely as perhaps I should have—that they are doing a pretty 
cood job at the slaughtering stage of the poultry? That most of our 
dificulty comes from the processing later on of poultry that has al- 
ready been inspected ? 

Mr. McInrire. It is my understanding, Mr. Horan, that the job 
of providing inspection service at the dressing plants is done, it is 
completely covered, but there was a reservation made in setting up 
this program that they would not go into the inspection of the poul- 
try meats used in these processed products until the last stage of the 
implementation of the act. 

Now, this stage must be implemented in the next fiscal year, and 
there is a question of whether or not the appropriation as recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget will be adequate to provide the 
additional staffing to cover the balance of the area in which the act had 
its basic application. 

This will require, T am advised, about $1 million more in order 
to bring this inspection service ge the full area which the act covers. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to take too much time 
because I know we have quite a list of our colleagues, but this strikes 
me as being double inspection in some ways. I just wonder if any 
thought has been given to it by those of you who are authors of the 
original bill, whether you have given any thought to any procedure 
that might result in certifying any poultry meats that have been 
already inspected at. the dressing stage, or the slaughtering stage, so 
that there might be—some proc ‘edure so that the y might be processed 
again in pies and into eviscerated and packaged as cut-up poultry. I 
underst ind now that they have to put the word “exempt” on there 
when they sell it in the food stores, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. McIntire. Exempt, yes. 

Mr. Horan. They have to put the word “exempt” on in the plant. 

Mr. McInvire. That is my understanding in the matter of those 
products which have been prepared from poultry meats. 
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I think you have a very good point, Mr. Horan. The problem 
comes—this act, of course, is intended to assure the consumer that they 
are getting wholesome meat, now. If the making of these poultry 
proc essed produc ts were in the same plant, and things of that sort, J 
think there would be no trouble. But, of course, they are not, in fact, 
in many instances. They are transported to some other facility. 

Mr. Horan. No. I have had complaints from plants in my State 
where—I am under the impression, at least, the entire activity goes on, 
from the bringing in of the live birds until they are prepared for inter- 
state shipments as processed or eviscerated packages. 

Mr. McIntire. Are these eviscerated birds sold frozen or fresh ? 

Mr. Horan. I couldn’t answer that. I assume that they are sold 
frozen, but I couldn’t answer that. 

Mr. McIntme. It would be my understanding—and I would stand 
corrected—that what we are concerned about here is not the product 
which is eviscerated and sold fresh or cut up; we are concerned here 
with an inspection of the wholesomeness of the poultry products 
which go into the manufacturing of TV dinners, chicken pies, but a 
processed product, which is offered for sale. 

Mr. Horan. I am unclear on it. I have listened to the testimony. 
I haven’t made any investigation, but it does str ‘te me that there isa 
possible field for a followup on the part of your committee to check 
what. is being done, how the program is working. At least, I would 
suggest field trips. 

Mr. McIntire. I might say that we have this type of a situation at 
hand, if I understand it correctly; that it was entirely within the 
framework of the Di cian taaes tion Act, as it was initially enacted, 
extending the authority to go over on a portion of the inspection 
area, I mean the area of jurisdiction, until this final date; that legisla- 
tively and administratively the Department is under a mandate to 
provide inspection for the balance of the area covered by the bill, and 
we will have to watch this matter a bit closely because if there aren’t 
sufficient funds in the opinion of the Department and the committee, 
then we may have to provide some legislative relief until we can give 
the area closer examination, if the present law is not as it should be, 
because they are under a mandate to provide it. 

Mr. Marsuaty. We thank you for coming before the committee 
and giving us the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Horan. I want to also express my appreciation at having Mr. 
McIntire come before this committee. While we work at different 
ends of the committee work that has to do directly with agriculture in 
America, we e should be complementary vy in our activities, and I want to 
express my appreciation for having one who is close to the work on the 
Agriculture Committee come here and share his counsel with us. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very kindly. 
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Sor ConservATION PrRoGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Natcuer. I would like to present to the members of the com- 
mittee at this time my friend and colleague, Representative Carl D. 
Perkins, of the seventh district of Kentucky. 

Carl Perkins all thorugh the years has been a stanch and loyal 
advocate of all matters pertaining to agriculture and to our American 
farmer. At this time I am glad to present Mr. Perkins—and you may 
proceed, Mr. Perkins, on the matter that you have before the 
committee. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Natcher, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

In addition to my own prepared remarks, I want to submit for the 
record a letter from Mr, Henry Collinsworth, manager of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank Association of Catlettsburg, Ky., along with a list 
of the professional personnel that are available in each county of 
this eastern Kentucky district, which I feel illustrates the needs and 
shortcomings of the current soil conservation program. In other 
words, I am asking for more money. 

Mr. Narcuer. Without objection, the request is granted. 

( The letter referred to is as follows:) 


FEDERAL LAND BANK ASSOCIATION OF CATLETTSBURG, 
Catlettsburg, Ky., February 25, 1960. 
Hon. CARL D. PERKINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: You will note that seven county districts in my terri- 
tory do not have a full-time soil conservationist. Menifee County district is 
served on a half-time basis along with Montgomery County district, which is not 
in my territory. You will note further that Elliott County which has two 
soil conservationists is the pilot rural development county in the Ashland trade 
area which presently has a crash program. 

Seven of these county soil conservation districts do not have a conservation 
aid. 

Experience tells us that in these counties with small amount of conservation 
work to do, we urgently need one soil conservationist and one full-time aid. In 
such county soil conservation districts as Lawrence, Elliott, Morgan, Greenup, 
Magoffin, Carter, and Rowan, we sorely need two soil conservationists and two 
full-time aids. 

We are far short of the number of soil scientists to make soil surveys. The 
job of making soil surveys for our people will take 30 years with present man- 
power. The job needs to be completed in 10 years or less. 

Since our Federal land bank office is located in Boyd County and it is being 
served presently, along with Greenup County, by one soil conservationist and 
one conservation aid, I made a check of all of the counties in my territory and 
was surprised to find the shortage of Soil Conservation Service people to fulfill 
the tremendous need of our eastern Kentucky. I think this shortage of help is 
a major contributing factor to our low-income situation. 

I am enclosing two copies of what I found in my territory and would like for 
you to file one along with this letter in the record of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations and also one with the Senate committee should you so 
desire. 

Best wishes to you and yours. 

Henry COLLINSWORTH, Manager. 
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Present assistance from the Soil Conservation Service to soil conservation districts 


KENTUCKY 
Professional assist- } Professional assist- 
ance ance j 
County soil con- Conser- County soil con- Conser- 
servation districts vation aid | servation districts vation aid 
Soil Soil assistance Soil Soil assistance 
conserva-| scientist conserva-| scientist 
1onist tionist 
Rowan I Lé lo Morgan l 16 19 
Carter 1 Le 6 || Elliott 2 Ve 0 
Boyd le l4 lo Menifee lo 4 M4 
Greenup Vy \ 6 || Wolfe 1 lé, \% 
Lawrence l 6 lo Lee lo 1 ly 
Martin ly le 4 |; Owsley lo ! \4 
Johnson lg 1 lo Breathitt 1 l 0 
Floyd l a: 0 Perry 1 Mg 0 
Pike 1 ly 0 Knott 5 1 1Q 0 
Magoffin 1 1 M4 Letcher 1 1 0 


1 RD pilot county 


You will note that 7 soil conservation districts do not have an aid and that 13 
have only the half-time services of a conservation aid. Experience tells us that 
we need a full-time aid and a full-time soil conservationist in the county districts 
which have a smaller amount of conservation work to do. In such county dis- 
tricts as Lawrence, Elliott, Morgan, Greenup, Carter, Rowan, and Magoffin we 
need two soil conservationists and two aids per county district. 

We are far short of help from soil scientists furnished by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. The job of making soil surveys, with present manpower, will take 
30 years. We need the job finished in no more than 10 years. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

Mr. Narcuer. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

We are delighted to have you before the committee at this time. 

Any questions / 

Mr. Marsnaui. May I join with you in saying that I appreciate 
serving with my colleague from the State of Kentucky. It so happens 
that he and I came to Congress the same year. I value him as one of 
my very best friends. 

Mr. Horan. I want to join in those sentiments, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perxrns. One of the tragic phases of our history has been the 
exploitation of our natural resources. For almost 300 years 1n ™ 
development of this country, forests were cut down and burned i 
order to make way for crop land. While some of this was naunalllll 
too much of it was on rolling land which rapidly became wasteland. 

Not only were the forests destroyed, but the carpet of leaves, which 
served as nature’s reservoir not only storing a substantial portion of 
the rainfall but also decreasing the runoff and the evaporation on the 
rolling hills that were covered by trees, was forever destroyed. 

Our forefathers could scarce sly realize that there was a limit to our 
natural resources or that the scarcity of water would ever become 
a problem. The first national action to conserve our natural resources 
was taken by President Theodore Roosevelt, who established a na- 
tional policy of conservation. Public support for this policy devel- 
oped slowly and it was not until the days of the second Roosevelt 
that a really effective field program was developed. We now have 
such a program of reforestation and water conservation, but there is 
still a long way to go. It is my considered opinion that there should 
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be no limit on the support of this program. This is not something 
that can be completed this year or next year, but a continuous process 
that must go on for an indefinite period. Appropriations should be 
increased as rapidly as our financial resources will permit. 

I also submit the 1959 Annual Report of the Rowan County Soil 
Conservation District, Morehead, Ky. I feel that these two state- 
ments express the needs of the program more eloquently than anything 
I may be able to say. I urge you to increase the appropriation for 
soil and water conservation including adequate funds for a reforesta- 
tion program. 

(‘The annual report is as follows :) 


1059 ANNUAL Report, ROWAN CouNty Sort CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
MoREHEAD, Ky. 


To the cooperators of Rowan County Soil Conservation District, we, your 
supervisors, offer this report : 

rhese last two growing seasons have shown you how important the control 
nd conservation of water is to your farm operations. Those drainage struc- 
tures, such as sod waterways, diversion ditches, tile and open drains, saved 
many crops for you. When the rain kept coming down; when you couldn't 
get in the fields for day after day; when the tobacco and corn drowned out in 
fields, you thought, could take anything, and after counting up your losses, you 
lecided to do something about it. To take care of this excess water when it 
comes, ou built 6,000 feet of diversion channels, 8,724 feet of open ditches, 
and installed 721% acres of sod waterways in 1959. 

This last season proved that we can have too little as well as too much 
water. You were shown that you must give thought to conservation of water 
as well as attempting to control it. When those little rivulets dried up and 
no more rain came, your stock would have suffered if you had not had the 
supply of water stored in the pounds and reservoirs you have on your farms. 
Some of your crops on your rolling land would not have produced so well, had 
not those terraces slowed the little runoff we had, and gave it a chance to sink 
in the soil where the plants could absorb it. In 1959, you built 60 pends and 
constructed 3,200 feet of terraces. 

It is good to know you are recognizing how serious these water problems are 
and are doing something about them. If we could control the runoff and have 
stored water to use, as needed, half the farm difficulties would be solved. We 
hever have a growing season in this part of Kentucky that is ideal. At times 
we have more water than the soil can absorb or it goes away too quickly, carry- 
ing a good portion of the lifegiving topsoil with it. During other periods, when 
ho precipitation falls, ponds took care of the livestock and if irirgation facilities 
are available, can give that thirsty tobacco patch a much-needed drink. 

Since the largest crop covering the most acres in Rowan County is timber, 
it behooves your district supervisors to give this considerable attention. About 
92.250 acres of woodland in the district are privately owned, You cooperators 
pay taxes on most of this. Of course, some is held by absentee owners. 
You are giving these woodlands better care but there is yet room for im- 
provement. Someone was responsible for the 32 fires that burned over 165 
acres of this land. Burning plant beds on a dry, windy day is an invitation to 
disaster. You used better judgment when you set 158,600 trees and had 13% 
million board feet of timber marked for timber stand improvement. 

The number of livestock on your farms has been steadily increasing for 
Several years. Since the crop and pasture land in the district remains at 
about 35,000 acres, you cannot expect to expand the grassland coverage. To 
take care of the greater number of livestock, you have to have more and bet- 
ter forage. To do this you have to give these crops better treatment. This 
past year you seeded 1,400 acres by approved practices. 

Thirty-nine more farmers became cooperators last year, 24 asked for basic 
plans, 13 requested revision of existing plans, 60 holders of basic plans asked 
for more assistance. This interest in conservation clearly shows that more and 
more farmers are realizing that conservation pays off. Not only are you 
asking for technical assistance, but you are applying the recommended prac- 
tices. Five of you, Burl Moore, Tillman Jones, Glennis Fraley, William Per- 
kins, and Willie H. Caudill earned and received master conservationist awards. 
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The supervisors annual workshop for this area was held on the campus of 
Morehead State College in March, Supervisors from all over the area were 
present and many district problems were discussed. These meetings are of 
great value to the different districts. 

In June, the annual conservation workshop for teachers was held on the 
campus. Thirty teachers registered for the course. These teachers can do 
a better job in the schoolroom after they have had this class. Conservation 
is such a vital necessity that it deserves the interest of everyone. The best way 
to impress the people about the seriousness of the need for better care of the 
soil that produces the most of our food, clothing, and shelter is to teach the 
young people in the schools. Your district again assisted with the workshop. 

The amount of permanent-type practices being done in the district requires 
much heavy equipment. This type machinery is subject to lots of wear and 
doesn’t last too long. To keep up with the workload these tractors and dozers 
have to be replaced. Your district, with the aid of the Division of Soil and 
Water Resources, was instrumental in bringing two more pieces of heavy equip- 
ment into the district in 1959. These have continued to help with your requests 
and get your work done without too much delay. 

Your district again had a part in Rogation Week and Soil Stewardship 
Sunday. Ministers were contacted, literature passed on, and good participa- 
tion received. We are only the stewards of the soil and should show our 
appreciation by acting in good faith and do all we can to give credit where 
credit belongs. 

Again your supervisors sponsored the soil judging contests in both 4H 
and FFA classes. Plaques were awarded to the winners in each division. 
These boys are doing excellent work in these projects. 

Two hundred and six entries were received in the Courier-Journal Louisville 
Times soil conservation essay contests. Your supervisors have sponsored these 
each year since their inauguration. We have always supplemented the papers’ 
first prize with a second and third. Considerable research work is done by 
the entrants and teachers are giving assistance on the subject. We are always 
glad to have our favorite topic discussed in schools. 

Your supervisors have always tried to be fair and impartial with each 
question brought before them. We are truly sorry that incidents over which 
we had no control came up. If at any time you have problems you would like 
to talk over, we would be glad to discuss these at any of our meetings. 

We wish to thank Rowan County fiscal court, extension Service, Morehead 
State College, Forest Service, Division of Forestry, Soil Conservation Service, 
Rowan County News, radio station WMOR, and the many other institutions, 
implement dealers, and individuals for their valuable cooperation and assistance 
that made this report possible. 

LELAND S. HAtt, 
Chairman, Rowan County Soil Conservation District 


Entomo.ocican Lasorarory, GAINESVILLE, Fra. 
WITNESS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Marsnaru. We will be in order. We will be very pleased at 
this time to hear from our good friend and able colleague, Congress- 
man Matthews, who served on the Committee on Agriculture and is 
rendering an outstanding service to the farm people of this country. 

Mr. Marrnews. Mr. Chairman, thank you so much. I greatly ap- 
preciate the privilege of appearing before vou today to request the 
item which TI understand has been recommended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the amount of $900,000, which is proposed by the 
Department of Agriculture for the building of an entomological 
laboratory in Gainesville, Fla., which is my home city and the site 
of the University of Florida. 
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It is my understanding that after very careful consideration, the 
Department of Agriculture feels that this great laboratory would 
provide the maximum service if it were loc: ated on the campus of ¢ 
land-grant college. 

Land has been provided for this laboratory on the campus of the 
University of Florida, which is one of our land- grant colleges. The 
land is located only a few hundred yards from our medical center 
and scientific equipment and personnel will be available for the use 
of the entomological laboratory. 

The land is also close to cobalt, which is of vital necessity to the 
laboratory in their experimentations. The land which the University 
of Florida has provided for the laboratory is also convenient to the 
central offices of the Florida State Experimental Stations and to the 
teaching facilities of the College of Agriculture at the University of 
Florida. 

The people of Gainesville and the staff of the University of Florida 
will welcome this great laboratory with open arms. The Gainesville 
Chamber of Commerce entertained about 30 of the personnel of the 
laboratory a few weeks ago, and made every effort to show these fine 
people how happy we would be to have them in our midst. 

I don’t believe there would be any problem at all of getting the 
housing necessary for the personnel. In fact, I know that ample hous- 
ing is readily available. I know that this great committee is familiar 
with the research that. has been done by the entomological laboratory 
in the past and which will be done in the future, provided they get 

the facilities that they need. 

I earnestly and prayerfully hope that the $900,000 item for this 
purpose is approved and that construction may be started in the im- 
mediate future on the campus of the University of Florida. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuatn. Thank you very much for your usual excellent 
statements. It is always a pleasure to have you come before this 
committee. 

Mr. Marrnews. Thank you, sir. 

I would be delighted to answer any questions if the committee has 
any. 

Mr. Horan. I think we have gone into this item quite fully in 
the regular hearings, Mr. Matthews, and it is fully before the com- 
mittee. Weappreciate you being here. 

Mr. Marrnews. Thank you. 


CHEYENNE HorricutTruraAL Fietp STATION 


WITNESS 


HON. KEITH THOMSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Marsnary. At this time the committee will be pleased to hear 
our colleague and member of our Committee on Appropriations, 
Congressman Keith Thomson, of Wyoming, who has a statement he 
wishes to make. 

You may proceed in any way you wish. 
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Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
thank you for giving me the opportunity to appear before you and 
presenting some testimony in a matter that is vital to the State of 
Wyoming, because I represent Wyoming in the House as a Member 
at Large which involves some 97.000 square miles—it takes some 
time to became familiar with each Government installation and its 
requirements, and at the same time to take care of all other matters 
which are the responsibility of each of us who serves as a US, 
Representative. 

Thus, it was only last summer after the proposal to discontinue 
certain research stations that I really went into the problem that the 
Cheyenne Horticultural Field Station now faces. I am most dis- 
turbed about it. 

T am going to depart from this and summarize it for you. 

The work here that is carried on is most important to the high 
western plains area. ‘This station is one that has been established for 
many vears and it is ; involved in basic research in ad: aptation of plants 
to that altitude and particularly as far as windbreaks and trees are 
concerned. 

Now, you people hi: ave had so many of this Great Plains program 
before you in the way of the expansion, cost of wind erosion and that 
sort of thing, and I need not belabor what problems are involved. 

This station has made a great contribution in that regard and 
now—last vear—the proposal was made, as you know, to discontinue 
a number of these research stations. 

Well, I can agree that we should emphasize in our research the uti 
lization, that sort of thing, of agricultural products, not to concen- 
trate upon production when it comes to fertilizer and things like that, 
but as far as our basic research is concerned, in the same sense as 

sureau of Mines conducts basic research in metals and mining and 
petroleum and other products, why we must move forward if we are 
going to take care of the future. 

So, as a result, I would urge the committee to follow the same prac- 
tice they did last year, and I want to congratulate you on that when 
you recommended in your committee report and the House adopted 
your action of going forward with these basic research stations of 
which Cheyenne is one. 

I made a thorough check of this activity and just what should be 
done to really make the type of program if should be. T refer to page 

256 of this year’s committee hearings in which Dr. Byerly stated, in 
aise ussing Cheyenne, that it has a fairly productive history, under 
rather difficult circumstances. It has never had adequate financial 
support to make this a fully productive laboratory. 

The statement is again made that it hasn’t had adequate financial 
support in recent years. What happened here is it just got held to 
the same budget last vear, the vear before and so on, while inflation 
went. around it. 

I made a thorough check of this, and T am convinced that an addi- 
tional $60,000 should be added to the amount it has been receiving 
in the past. in order to adequately take care of the research into wind- 
breaks and other basic research endeavors. This is the amount of 
funds Dr. B. T. Shaw, Administrator of the Agricultural Research 
Services estimated would be required. 
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Further, I have checked back with Dr. A. C. Hildreth, Superin- 
tendent and Head of Research at Cheyenne, or was for 29 years. He 
is truly an outstanding man in his field, and as a matter of fact I 
think it was Afghanistan he was sent to for a couple of years in order 
to get them going, because of the similarity of conditions there with 
the State of Wyoming. He is now the Director of the Denver Botanic 
Gardens in Denver, Colo. 

I felt very strongly about this after I contacted him, and he sent 
me a letter about the costs and what the program should be. It ties 
inand it will be attached to the statement which I am submitting to be 
printed at length in the record. 
~ Mr. Marsuauy. If there is no objection, that statement will be made 
apart of the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


DENVER BOTANIC GARDENS, 
January 1, 1960. 
Hon. KEITH THOMSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. THomson: Your letter of August 22 showed a surprising and grati- 
fying interest in the Cheyenne Horticultural Field Station. You asked me to 
furnish you certain data about the work of the station which I regret I cannot 
do, because the files are not now availble to me. I am certain, however, that the 
Department of Agriculture can supply on request all the information you wish. 

The research program of the station got underway during the great depres- 
sion. The work was divided into four different categories according to the kind 
of horticultural plants involved. These were: (1) Vegetable crops, (2) fruits, 
(8) tree windbreaks, and (4) ornamental plants. Because of the national 
emphasis at that time on home food production (in subsistence gardens, etc.), 
the horticultural plants used for food were given top priority in our research 
program. The order of importance of these four categories was considered as 
listed above. 

The intervening 30 years have brought considerable changes in Great Plains 
economy and meanwhile much of the research needed on vegetable crops in the 
central Great Plains region has already been done by the Cheyenne Horticultural 
Field Station and by various State agricultural experiment stations. Conse- 
quently, the order of importance of the four categories of research, in my opinion, 
should now be: (1) Tree windbreaks, (2) ornamental plants, (3) fruits, and 
(4) vegetable crops, and this was the trend during the last few years I was 
at the station. I shall discuss the needs for research in each category. 

1. Research on tree windbreaks.—Lack of trees is the outstanding character- 
istic of the Great Plains. Without trees for protection, Plains cities and towns, 
rural homesteads, livestock, and crops are exposed to the cold blast of winter 
and the searing winds of summer. Wind causes snowdrifts which block farm- 
steads, highways, corrals, and railroads. It damages crops and blows soil from 
cultivated fields. Tree windbreaks are a first essential to living on the Plains. 

Since the earliest settlements, Plains dwellers have tried to grow trees. Most 
of their attempts were discouraging failures because Plains conditions are so 
different from those of other places where man has grown trees. For over a 
hundred years governments—territorial, State or Federal—have given financial 
aid to treegrowing on the Plains. In the aggregate this has cost many millions 
of dollars and the expenditures are still continuing. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture through its various agencies now has several such programs and 
the Department of the Interior is also doing treeplanting for game protection. 
State governments are matching Federal funds on certain of these projects and 
also have treeplanting programs of their own. 

All these Plains tree-planting programs have been launched without adequate 
research. If you had attended conferences with men conducting some of these 
programs, as I have, you would realize how great is their need for basic facts 
which only experimental researeh ean give. Millions for tree planting but 
hardly a cent for research which could insure success of such plantings seems 
to be the national policy. 
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The deficiency of proven facts and principles concerning Plains tree growing 
leaves the American public wide open to the scheme of self-appointed do. 
gooders who want to solve all the problems of the Plains by planting trees. It 
is about time for one of them to break out with another tree-planting scheme 
Unfortunately, the people versed in the growing of trees on the Plains do not 
have sufficient scientific data either to prove or to disprove fantastic claims 
of such promoters. 

The amount of research work now in progress on Plains tree growing is piti- 
fully small. The U.S. Forest Service in cooperation with the University of 
Nebraska is doing some work at Lincoln, Nebr. The Agricultural Research 
Service has three stations doing tree research in the western part of the Great 
Plains. These are the Northern Great Plains Field Station, Mandan, N. Dak. 
the Cheyenne Horticultural Field Station, Cheyenne, Wyo., and the Souther 
Great Plains Field Station, Woodward, Okla. From the beginning these ste. 
tions have had inadequate appropriations for the job they were expected to do. 
But despite this deficiency all three stations have made significant contribn- 
tions to the knowledge of tree culture under Plains conditions. All workers 
at these stations are conscious of the need for expanding their research pro 
grams and are discouraged by their failure to get funds for the undertaking, 
or even for maintaining research projects already underway. The situation 
has grown steadily worse since World War II, because of inflation without 
compensating increases in allotments. The station at Cheyenne now has less 
funds for such work than it had in 1930. 

About 2 years ago, research men of the three Plains stations met and drew 
up plans for research on tree windbreaks. I believe these were called “‘A Con.- 
prehensive Program of Windbreak Research for the Great Plains.” I suggest 
that you ask the Agricultural Research Service for this report. The proposed 
program included all three stations. Most of the projects would have to be 
earried on at each of the three stations because of the climatic differences 
between the three Great Plains regions—northern, central, and southern. Cer- 
tain of the projects, however, would need to be carried on at only one loca- 
tion because the results would have universal applicability. An example would 
be studies on the effect of windbreaks on wind velocity. Eventually such 
research would save the Government many times the cost and would also 
insure better results from the money spent on tree plantings. Teaming up with 
Congressmen from other Plains States, particularly those from North Dakota 
and Oklahoma, might get the job done for all three stations. 

2. Research on ornamental plants——Anyone who has tried landscaping his 
home grounds on the Great Plains knows the need for more and better kinds of 
ornamental plants adapted to the peculiarities of Plains soil and climate. Bet- 
ter trees, shrubs, and flowers are needed for developing our parks, cemeteries, 
roadsides, and grounds around public buildings and for beautifying the homes, 
both rural and urban, that are springing up during this period of prosperity. 
Our Western Plains was the last great region of the United States to be settled 
by the white man. It has, therefore, had the shortest time in which to develop 
its horticulture. Moreover, our soils and climate are so different from those of 
other parts of the country that it has been impossible to transplant the horti- 
culture of the older States to our area. We have had to start from scratch. 

At the Cheyenne Horticultural Field Station, some rather remarkable ad- 
vances have been made in finding or breeding better ornamental plants and 
in developing better methods of growing them under Plains conditions. But 
this is only a sample of what could be accomplished with better financed research 
programs. The only prospect for such research in the foreseeable future will 
be the Federal and State agricultural experiment stations. If such stations are 
unable to do the work our horticulture will be set back indefinitely. 

Certainly no research program that the Department of Agriculture might un- 
dertake would have greater popularity than one on ornamental plants, because 
they directly concern so many people. The shifts that have occurred in our 
national population should be reflected in the service rendered by our govert- 
mental agencies. The Department of Agriculture, once considered as existing 
only for the benefit of the farmer and stockman, must now pay more attention 
to the 90-odd percent of our population that is not agricultural. Research pro 
grams on plants that directly serve both rural and urban people are not very 
common. 

I recommend that the ornamental plant research program of the Cheyenne 
Horticultural Field Station be continued along the same lines as in the past; 
i.e. plant introduction, selection and breeding, together with studies on propa- 
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gation and culture. However, all these phases of the work should be both 
expanded and intensified. The sooner such research work can be completed 
the sooner the people living on the Plains can enjoy a fully developed horti- 
culture. We are already far behind other parts of the country in this respect 
and we need to catch up. 

8. Research on fruits —The Plains do not promise to be a great commercial 
fruit-producing area but considerable fruit can be grown for home consumption 
and for local market. The pleasure of having fruits fresh from the garden is 
worth striving for. Already the Cheyenne station has made important strides 
in this direction by developing hybrids between the wild Rocky Mountain straw- 
berry and the cultivated sorts. These hybrids retain the hardiness and flavor 
of the native form, combined with the size of the cultivated varieties. Research 
now in progress at the station promises also to produce hardy prunes, sweet 
cherries, peaches, and raspberries for the Cheyenne climate. This work should 
be continued and expanded, There have already been assembled there large 
collections of parental material for breeding such fruits and the conditions are 
ideal for testing and selection for hardiness. 

4. Research on vegetable crops.—Much research with vegetable crops was done 
during the early years of the station at Cheyenne. Results have already been 
published indicating the kinds and varieties adapted to culture both on dry land 
and under irrigation. Work also was done on the methods of culture and on 
storage of the product. In general, these studies were sufficient for the needs 
at the time they were completed. However, new varieties are introduced to the 
trade every year and these should be evaluated as to their adaptability to Plains 
conditions. In fact this isa never-ending job. 

When certain crops were found unsuitable for culture in the region an attempt 
was made to breed varieties that were adapted. Much breeding work was done 
with tomatoes, squash, and pumpkins. These are necessarily long-term programs 
and lack of funds after the war slowed down progress. Early varieties of each 
of these crops were developed and released for general culture. However, from 
material on hand better varieties can undoubtedly be developed with a few more 
years of work. Breeding and selection with this material should be continued 
until the full possibilities are realized. 

This gives a general idea of what I think should be the research program of 
the Cheyenne Horticultural Field Station for the next few years and the justifica- 
tions for such work. During all the years I spent at that station I was never 
asked to submit a budget nor did I ever see the budget proposed for our station 
until after it had been submitted to Congress. Often I did not know how much 
money had been allotted to the station until several months of the fiscal year 
had passed. You can see from this that I have no budget figures to offer you, 
based on previous years. 

In my opinion the funds of that station should be increased to about three 
times the present figure. This would make a total allotment of about $225,000. 
It would perhaps be better if the increase was made in steps of say $50,000 addi- 
tional each year, taking 3 years to reach the figure of $225,000. It takes time 
to assemble personnel and equipment for a research program. As to the distribu- 
tion of such an allotment I feel that the present figure of about $75,000 allotted 
to the station would be enough for general operation and maintenance and also 
for the limited research programs proposed for fruits and vegetables. The addi- 
tional funds indicated should be devoted to the research projects on windbreaks 
and on ornamental plants. If inflation continues these estimates should be 
increased accordingly. 

I realize that it is not always possible to obtain and use Government funds 
in the most logical and efficient manner. It might be better to aim for the high 
figure the first year rather than to do it stepwise. Anyway I think the target 
I have set is reasonable and defensible. This is more than I could say for the 
present station allotment. 

If I can be of further service to you please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C. HILDRETH. 


Mr. Tromson. I just emphasize that this is key work, the first as 
to the development of trees that will furnish this windbreak that is 
So vitally needed in our particular area: second, adaptation of fruits 
and vegetables, which isn’t a question of taking away from the market 
someplace else, it is a question of letting a farmer or a person living 
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in many small towns such as we have, raise crops, fresh crops, which 
they use themselves. If they don’t get it, it is denied to their chet. 

Then, ornamental plants are as a byproduct I looked into. It is 
not only important to Wyoming, it is important to all areas of the 
country at this high altitude. 

In addition to the letter from Dr. Hildreth, I also have a letter 
from Dr. Shaw and another statement attached to my statement that 
I would lke to have ineluded therewith. 

Mr. Marsnarty. Without objection, they will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE. 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1959. 
Hon. KeiItm THomson, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMSON: Your letter of August 22, 1959, addressed to 
the director of our Cheyenne Horticultural Field Station, Cheyenne, Wyo., has | 
been referred to this office for reply. 

Research has heen conducted for many years at the Cheyenne Station on 
species of trees and shrubs suitable for farm windbreaks and for ornamental 
use in both urban and rural plantings in the Great Plains area: on methods 
of planting and growing such species under different conditions and for differ- 
ent purposes; and on species and varieties of fruits, vegetables, and ornamentals | 
adapted to conditions of the Plains. New varieties of horticultural erops have 
been introduced for use in this and other regions. | 

Much information has been learned from these studies as to species that are 
suitable for growing in windbreaks in different situations, singly and in asso- | 
ciation or mixture with other species, and how they should be grown, Consider 
able work remains to be done on the evaluation, analysis, and interpretation of 
results obtained with large numbers of cooperative test plantings for wind- 
break use over the area and on the development of practical recommendations 
for farmers, ranchers, and urban agencies and dwellers. Research is also needed 
on the effects of windbreaks on crop growth, yield, and crop quality in different 
situations, 

Funds allocate’ to the research program on windbreaks have not changed 
appreciably over the past several years, and increased operational costs have 
limited this work. 

An increase of approximately $60,000 would permit more efficient conduct 
of present work and initiation of new work at Cheyenne. However, because | 
of climatic differences, it is considerad essential to work plop uneously on re- 
lated problems in the northern and southern Great Plains areas, and additional 
funds would also be needed for such locations. We are not iat to provide such 
support from available funds without discontinuing or curtailing going research 
of similar importance in other areas of our research program. 

The Department is receiving an increasing number of requests for additional 
research on agricultural problems and at the same time we must recognize the 
compelling need to hold Federal expenditures at the lowest possible level. We 
are making every effort to meet the needs for additional research of high priority 
as fast as our resources permit. 

Your interest in these problems is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


B. T. SHAW, Administrator 
THE CHEYENNE HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION 
CURRENT PROGRAM AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Research carried on at the Cheyenne Horticultural Field Station has been 
concerned largely with horticultural crops, including tree species used for wind- 
breaks. When the station was first established in 1930 there was a demand for 
information on varieties of fruits, vegetables, and ornamental plants that could 
be grown in the severe climatic conditions that exist in the Central Plains 
region. Important environmental factors are summer drought and winter cold. 
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Studies were made on the adaptation and cultural requirements of fruits, such 


as apples, pears, plums, and other stone fruits, strawberries, and bush fruits. 
The principal vegetables were tomatoes, peppers, melons, and squash. The re- 


search on nonfruit trees was directed largely toward those evergreen and de- 
ciduous species that could be adapted to windbreak use. Attention was also given 
to developing flowering trees, shrubs, and perennials for home use on the 
ranches or in urban areas. 

Plant materials were collected from the arid southwest and in the high moun- 
tains of the west and Mexico and planted on the station. In addition, material 
from other parts of the world introduced by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is assembled at the Cheyenne Station. New varieties of fruits and vegetables 
and herbaceous ornamentals were developed by breeding. Experiments in tree 
planting, spacing and management were conducted on the station and test 
plantings for observation were made at various locations in six States of the 
Central Plains region. 

Some of the significant accomplishments are as follows: 

(1) Seven new varieties of strawberry, all extremely cold hardy, have been 
developed by breeding and released to nurserymen for propagation and planting 
in the region. This cold-hardy material will serve as a source of germ plasm 
for breeding work in other regions. 

2) Three new tomatoes adapted to home gardens and for commercial use in 
‘anning have been released. 

(3) Varieties of squash have been made available. 

(4) Twenty-one new flowering ornamentals have been released for propaga- 
tion and testing. 

(5) Fruit varieties have been evaluated for adaptation to the region and 
information obtained on cold hardiness of varieties and species. 

(6) Information has been obtained on the species of trees suitable for wind- 
break uses and recommendations have been made to ranchers. Test plantings 
made with cooperators in nearby States have been evaluated for survival under 
varying environmental conditions. 

(7) Research has developed rabbit repellants needed to prevent woody plant 
lamage in winter. 

(S) The station has served as a center for information on culture and man- 
agement of horticultural plants, including mulching, weed control, and spacing 
for best growth to minimize damage from snow coverage. 

(9) One of the outstanding accomplishments has been the basic research on 
genetics of horticultural crops. 

(10) Results of the work at the station have been made available through 
publications. Visitors from urban and rural areas in Wyoming and nearby States 
visit the station for personal observation and study of plant materials. 


WORK THAT CAN BE DONE AT THE STATION 


The facilities of the Cheyenne Station built up during the years that it has 
been in operation are in good condition. Greenhouses and irrigated land areas 
are available for research. Much information has been obtained on tree fruits 
and the plantings made for cultural studies can be reduced. Similarly vege- 
table breeding can be curtailed. 

Much additional information, however, is needed on windbreaks. The first 
phase of the work on windbreaks, that is, what trees and shrubs make effective 
windbreaks, largely has been completed. To those working with windbreaks 
on the Great Plains, it has long been apparent that other phases of windbreak 
work should be under way. Attached is a comprehensive program of research 
on windbreaks proposed for the Great Plains region. Many of the research 
projects outlined in this program could be carried on at the Cheyenne Station. 

The station, suitably located in the Central Plains, could serve as a center 
for maintaining hardy plants, and would be a good place to make additional 
Studies on cold hardiness. It is also a place where introduced plants that might 
prove of value as new crops could be studied. Many flowering ornamentals that 
have been useful in other regions have been developed at this station. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF RESEARCH ON WINDBREAKS PROPOSED FOR THE 
GREAT PLAINS REGION 


I. DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF WINDBREAKS 


A. Plant material 

As a result of extensive tests of plants by ARS Field Stations at Mandan, 
N. Dak., Cheyenne, Wyo., and Woodward, Okla., fairly satisfactory species of 
trees and shrubs have been found for windbreak plantings in the different parts 
of the Great Plains region. But like all agricultural plants, windbreak materia] 
ean be improved. The need for improving windbreak plants is great and the 
possibilities for improvement are good. A windbreak planting may stand for 
40 years or more and, in the aggregate, it represents a considerable investment in 
land and labor. It is, therefore, important that the best possible materials be 
employed for its establishment. There is need to continue the search for addi- 
tional species suitable for windbreak plantings because there is always the 
possibility that some new disease or pest will render present windbreak species 
useless. This is now actually happening to the old, reliable box elder in the 
eastern part of the Dakotas. A recent outbreak of some virus disease, or more 
probably insect infestation, is affecting growth to an extent that this species no 
longer can be recommended. 

1. Suggested research projects 

(a) Continue the search for new species of both American and foreign origin 
suitable for windbreaks. Test under both dry-land and irrigation in various 
parts of the Great Plains. 

(b) Find geographic races of presently employed windbreak species that will 
be better adapted to certain areas and conditions of the Great Plains than are 
the races now being grown. 

(c) Continue selecting superior individuals from the species now growing in 
Plains windbreak plantings, selection to be based on winter hardiness, drought 
resistance, rapid growth-rate, density, form, resistance to breakage by wind, snow 
and ice and resistance to attacks of insects and diseases. 

(d@) Make progeny tests of each individual selection to determine whether the 
desirable characteristics of the parent tree are transmitted to its offspring, 
Tests should be made with trees grown from self-pollinations if the selected 
parent tree is self-fertile. Otherwise, the tests should be made with trees 
resulting from cross-pollinations, using pollen from selected male parents. 

(e) Establish seed orchards of the superior strains that have been progeny- 
tested to serve as sources of seed for nurserymen growing trees for plains wind- 
break planting. These orchards must be isolated from other trees of the same 
species or genus, except for species naturally self-pollinated (e.g. locusts). Seed 
orchards should be located in areas best suited for seed production, regardless 
of where the progeny are to be grown. 

(f) Breed trees and shrubs specially for Great Plains windbreak plantings, 
crossing genera, species, and strains. 

(g) Develop F,; hybrid windbreak trees which make faster growth due to 
heterosis. 


B. Practices in development and management of windbreaks 


Considerable research work has already been done on practices for producing 
windbreak plants and for establishing and maintaining windbreak plantings. 
Already practices are known by which windbreaks can be grown with reasonable 
success on the Plains wherever soil conditions are suitable for tree growth. But 
just as cultural practices for field and orchard crops are always undergoing 
study and improvement, so is there need for continual research aimed at im- 
proving practices used in developing and maintaining windbreaks. Better prac- 
tices will be possible as new tillage machinery is developed, new chemicals 
become available for weed control, new hormones influencing propagation and 
growth are found and new facts are discovered regarding soil water conservation, 
soil management, and the maintenance of soil fertility under Great Plains con- 
ditions. Research will be needed to determine the application of all such 
advancements to windbreak material and to the establishment and maintenance 
of windbreaks on the Great Plains. 
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Suggested research projects 


a. Nursery practices: 

(1) Develop seed treatments to hasten germination of seed of certain 
windbreak trees and shrubs. 

(2) Determine the value of commercial fertilizers on growth rate of seed- 
lings in the nursery and on their survival and growth after transplanting. 

(8) Determine the value of growth-promoting hormones in hastening the 
development of nursery stock of windbreak species. 

(4) Continue studies on production of nursery stock in containers. 


(a) Compare container-grown versus bare-root stock of windbreak 
conifers as to Survival and growth after transplanting. 

(b) Compare container-grown versus bare-root stock of broadleafed 
species which are difficult to transplant. 

(c) Determine the best type of container to use for each species of 
windbreak stock. 

(ad) Determine the best size of container to use for each species of 
windbreak stock. 

(e) Determine for each species the best size of nursery stock to use 
for planting in containers. 

(f) Determine the best soil mixture or other medium to use for grow- 
ing stock in containers, considering survival and growth of the stock 
after transplanting and the weight as a factor in the cost of transporting 
the finished container-grown stock from nursery to planting site. 


b. Planting practices: 

(1) Compare different kinds of planting machines as to their speed and 
ease of operation and their efficiency in planting as indicated by subsequent 
survival and growth of the planted stock. 

(2) Develop or adapt planters for planting container-grown stock. 

(3) Test “sandwich” type of containers for planting. 

(4) Test various sizes and types of plastic containers for shipping nursery 
stock, both broadleafed and coniferous, 

(5) Test plastic covers as means of protecting both broadleafed and 
coniferous trees after planting. In case individual plastic bags prove satis- 
factory as containers for shipping, it is possible that the bags in which the 
stock is shipped would make effective covers for protecting the transplants. 

(6) Test various coatings as means of increasing survival of newly planted 
windbreak stock by reducing transpiration. 

(7) Test different types of “starter solutions” for both broadleafed and 
coniferous plants, considering survival and growth after planting. 

(8) Determine the best size of container-grown stock of each windbreak 
species for planting, considering survival and growth after planting. 

(9) Study the survival and subsequent growth of various windbreak 
species planted at various dates, with a view to extending the season for 
windbreak planting. Both bare-root and container-grown stock should be 
used and various ways of protecting the newly planted stock should be 
tried. 

ce. Cultural practices: 

(1) Compare effects of new windbreak tillage implements set at different 

depth on— 


(a) Weed control. 

(b) Soil erosion. 

(c) Moisture penetration of soil. 
(d) Benefit or damage to tree roots. 


(2) Determine the value of various fertilizers on both coniferous and 
broadleafed species in windbreaks. 

(8) Determine the possibilities of weed control in windbreaks by herbi- 
cides. 

(4) Determine the tolerance of each windbreak species to various herbi- 
cides. 

(5) Determine the value of cover crops and green manure crops in irri- 
gated windbreaks. 

(6) Determine the effects of various rejuvenation treatments in old 
windbreaks. 


(a) Replanting. 
(b) Underplanting. 
(c) Thinning. 
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(d) Fertilizing. 
(ec) Weed control by mechanical and chemical means. 


(7) Determine the value of growth-promoting chemicals as a means of 


speeding up growth of slow-growing windbreak species. 
d. Pest control practices : 


(1) Determine methods of preventing rabbit, mouse, gopher, and porcupine 


damage to both coniferous and broadleafed windbreak species. 

(2) Determine methods of controlling various borers in windbreak species 

e. Pruning practices: 

(1) Determine effect of pruning back tops of certain tree species to ip. 
duce denser growth. 

(2) Determine the value of cutting back certain trees and shrubs nearly 
to the ground in order to induce a denser growth at the base. 

(3) Determine the effects of pruning back lateral branches to induce 4 
denser type of growth in the windbreak. 

(4) Determine the effect of cutting back near the ground of leggy old 
broadleafed shrub rows as a rejuvenation treatment. 


(5) Determine the value of a continuous system of rejuvenation pruning } 


on broadleafed shrub rows, in which one or more old shoots are cut back 

to the ground every year or two and new sprouts are left to renew the top 

This is the system recommended for pruning bush fruits such as currants 

and gooseberries and also for ornamental shrubs. 

C. Fundamental studies concerned with wind break production 

For some time it has been evident that studies are needed on windbreaks con- 
cerned with matters other than what will grow in the climate of the Great Plains 
and how it should be grown. Fundamental facts are needed regarding the rela- 
tionship of windbreak plants to the less obvious environmental characteristics of 
the Plains. These include the effects of soil salinity on various windbreak 
species, the resistance of the different species to iron-deficiency chlorosis in alka- 
line soils, the influence of different sites and soils on windbreak survival and 
development. Because the nature of the root system of a tree is all important 
in collecting moisture from semiarid soils, a knowledge of the kind of root 
systems developed by windbreak species in the different soil types is desirable. 
Plants are known to have different mechanisms by which they withstand drought 
We need to know the mechanism or combination of mechanisms by means of 
which each windbreak species manages to survive under seimarid conditions 
Facts on these technical matters are necessary to an understanding of the be 
havior of trees observed in windbreaks and for predicting their response to soils 
or other environmental conditions. 

1. Suggested research projects 
(a) Physiological studies: 

(1) Using tank culture and different concentrations of the principal 
salts found in saline soils, determine the tolerance of windbreak species to 
various salt concentrations. 

(2) Under controlled conditions, determine whether the anions and 
eations of the principal salts found in the saline soils of the Great Plains 
have specific toxicity to the different windbreak species. 

(3) Under controlled conditions, determine the susceptibility of various 
species of trees and shrubs to iron-deficiency chlorosis induced by soils of 
different degrees of alkalinity. 

(4) Devise laboratory tests for drought tolerance of trees and shrubs that 
can be completed in a short time to replace the field tests that now require 
about 25 vears. 

(5) Determine the mechanism of drought resistance of the various wind- 
break species and the relative tolerance of species to artificially induced 
droughts. 

(b) Eeological studies: 

(1) Compare sites of good windbreaks and poor windbreaks over a wide 
range of territory and conditions. Determine for each principal part of 
the Great Plains what are the conditions of site that are favorable to the 
growth and survival of windbreak species and what ones are detrimental. 

(2) Study the soils under good windbreaks and those under poor wind- 
breaks. Determine, if possible, for each principal area of the Great Plains, 
what soil characteristics, both physical and chemical, are favorable for 
the various windbreak species and what ones are unfavorable. 
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Il. THE INFLUENCE OF WINDBREAKS ON WIND 


A. Effects of windbreaks on wind 


Wind tunnel studies of airplanes are always checked by test pilots in actual 
test flight. The field windbreak studies here proposed should be considered as 
“test flights’ to check the wind tunnel results obtained by Malina at California 
Institute of Technology, and by Zingg and coworkers at Kansas Agricultural 
College. Such studies would serve also as checks on all other studies that have 
heen conducted on the effects of field windbreaks on wind. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the suggested studies would be made with more adaptable artificial 
windbreaks, a greater number of tree windbreaks of various types and with 
better wind measuring equipment than employed in previous experiments. 


1. Suggested research projects 


(a) Using artificial field windbreaks capable of great flexibility as regards 
the most important windbreak characteristics, determine the wind velocity— 
(1) At various distances from the windbreak on both windward and 
leeward sides. 
(2) At various heights within the area of influence of the windbreak and 
on both the windward and leeward sides. 
(3) In unobstructed areas outside the zone of influence of the wind- 
break. 
as influenced by 
(1) Height of the windbreak. 
(2) Density of the windbreak. 
(3) Number of rows in the windbreak. 
(4) Spacing of rows in the windbreak. 
(5) Shape of the windbreak (arrangement of species). 
(6) Strip windbreaks as contrasted with solid plantings. 
(7) Spacing of strips. 
(b) Using three windbreaks of various— 
(1) Heights. 
(2) Densities. 
(3) Row spacings. 
(4) Species compositions. 
(5) Arrangements of species in the windbreak. 
(6) Distances between strips in strip windbreaks. 
determine the effects on wind velocity in all the positions indicated under 
(a) (1) to (3), inclusive. This is essentially ‘a test to determine how nearly 
the data obtained with artificial windbreaks can be applied to the effects 
produced by living tree windbreaks. 

(c) At each wind velocity recording station, record also barometric pressure, 
temperature, and relative humidity. 

(d) Using small weather balloons inflated with hydrogen to exactly atmos- 
pheric pressure at the time of the experiment, made luminous for clear photog- 
raphy and traced by movie cameras, study the windflow lines and turbulence 
caused by both artificial and living tree windbreaks of 

(1) Different heights. 

(2) Different densities. 

(3) Different spacings. 

(4) Different numbers of rows. 

(5) Different shapes of windbreaks. 

(6) Strips as compared with solid plantings. 





Il. THE INFLUENCE OF WINDBREAKS ON WIND EROSION OF SOIL, SNOW DRIFTING, 
AND CROP PRODUCTION 

A. Wind erosion of soil 

One of the beneficial effects claimed for windbreaks is the reduction or pre- 
vention of wind erosion of soil. The immediate cause of soil blowing is, of 
course, high wind velocity. Bates long ago studied this problem and concluded 
that a wind velocity of at least 25 miles an hour is required for severe wind 
erosion of soil. A recent Canadian report indicates that a wind velocity of 15 
Iiiles per hour will cause drifting of unprotected soil if the soil particles are 
small. Fundamental studies of Chepil, Woodruff, and Zingg of the Kansas Ag- 
neultural Experimental Station prove the significance of wind velocity in soil 
erosion by wind. 
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Experience of farmers who have windbreaks, as well as measurements made 
by various investigators, leave little doubt that tree windbreaks are effective in 
reducing wind velocity. It is, therefore, logical to expect that tree windbreaks 
will be effective in controlling soil erosion by wind. 

Canadian farmers have used field windbreaks to control soil erosion, and vege. 
table growers in the Salinas Valley of California have used tree rows and hedges 
to control sand drifting. Low willows have been used in the Columbia River 
region to check drifting sand. Windbreaks have been used in the Midwestern 
States to prevent peaty soils from blowing. 

Despite all theories and the uses made of windbreaks by farmers, there are 
practically no experimental data as to how effective windbreaks are in pre 
venting soil erosion, the relative effectiveness of coniferous and broadleafed 
species, the comparative value of single and multiple row belts and many other 
technical points that should be known before recommendations are made re. 
garding field windbreak plantings for controlling soil erosion. 

1. Suggested research projects 
(a) On several pieces of land having highly erosive soil, produce field wind- 
breaks— 
(1) Of both evergreen and deciduous species. 
(2) Of different numbers of rows (1 to 3). 
(3) With different distances between windbreaks. 

(b) Measure at different stages in the development of the windbreaks— 

(1) Their effects on wind erosion of soil at various distances from the 
windbreaks. 

(2) Their effect on sandblasting of crops at various distances from the 
windbreaks. 

(c) Compare the effectiveness of tree windbreaks in controlling wind erosion 
of soil wtih strip cropping, stubble mulch farming, and other means of con- 
trolling soil blowing. 

(d) Develop cost data on tree windbreaks and compare their cost with those 
of other methods of controlling soil blowing. Consideration should be given to 
the cost of establishing and maintaining the windbreak, the number of years 
required for it to become effective, the number of years it will remain effective, 
the land occupied by the windbreak and the area of cropland sapped by the tree 
roots resulting in reduced crop yields. 

B. Influence of windbreaks on snow 

Windbreaks have been used to control snow by keeping it where it is wanted 
and keeping it out of places where it would be objectionable. 

Canadian prairie farmers plant single-row field windbreaks of shrubs, or mixed 
trees and shrubs, to hold snow on fields where it adds moisture to the soil. 
Otherwise, the snowdrifts into coulees where it is largely lost to agriculture and 
where it increases spring flood hazards. Canadians use windbreaks also to 
accumulate snowdrifts in small reservoirs, thereby increasing the water supply 
on dry prairie farms. 

In regions of heavy snowfall, farmers generally use windbreaks to prevent 
troubesome snowdrifts in feedlots, farmyards, driveways, and around buildings. 
Highway departments and railroad companies have employed tree windbreaks 
instead of snow fences to prevent drifts from forming on their roadways. Snow- 
drifts on lee sides of narrow windbreaks have been used to increase soil moisture 
for vegetable and small-fruit gardens. The Northern Great Plains Field Station 
recommends a farmstead windbreak designed to hold snowdrifts among the trees, 
thus increasing soil moisture for the benefit of the planting. 

In heavy snowfall areas of our northern Great Plains, field windbreaks probably 
would be desirable for holding snow on farmland. Unfortunately, there are 
no data as to the amount of moisture that would be held by such windbreaks. 
On the southern Great Plains and on most of the central Great Plains, there is 
generally little snowfall and what falls usually disappears quickly, under the 
influence of bright winter sunshine and chinook winds, without adding much 
moisture to the soil. 

Most years, snowdrifts in the central and southern Great Plains areas are 
rather insignificant. Perhaps once in a generation, however, a severe blizzard 
such as the one of 1949 in the central Great Plains and the one of 1957 on the 
southern Great Plains, will pile up enormous drifts that destroy livestock and 
endanger rural families. Farmstead windbreaks should be located so that such 
damage from drifts does not occur. Although there has been much discussion 
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as to What should be the distance between the windbreak and the feedlot or 
buildings, ne one has published significant data on the subject. 


1. Suggested research projects 


(a) Determine what wind velocity will cause snowdrifting. 

(hb) Measure the snowdrifts accumulated by windbreaks at widely distributed 
ications over each of the three Great Plains regions. Sample the snow for 
water content and compute the moisture in terms of inches of precipitation. 
Sample the soil within the belt and outside the drift area for moisture in the 
fall and again after the drifts have disappeared in the spring. Compare data 
from all the areas and establish patterns for each of the three Great Plains 
regions. 

(¢) Following severe blizzards, measure the height and width of snowdrifts 
caused by windbreaks of various heights and widths. From the data, determine 
the distances such windbreaks should be located from feedlots, buildings, and 
highways to insure protection from drifts. 

(d) Using tree windbreaks of various number of rows and heights and spaced 
at various distances, determine the amount of snow drifted or held on the field 
py each successive windbreak. Determine the moisture content of the snow and 
express the gain in moisture in terms of inches of precipitation. In the fall 
determine the soil moisture at intervals between windbreaks and also nearby 
but outside the sheltered area. Repeat the soil moisture determinations in 
spring, after the snow has disappeared. Windbreak plantings used for studies 
on wind erosion of soil would be ideal for these snow studies. 


(', Influence of windbreaks on crops 

Advocates of field windbreaks justify such plantings largely on the basis of 
benefit to crops. Benefits claimed include prevention of seed and seedlings from 
blowing out of the soil; protection of tender seedlings from sandblasting and 
from coverage by blowing soil; prevention of maturing crops from blowing 
down; and reduction of moisture loss from fields through transpiration and 
evaporation. The sum total of all such benefits should be measurable in terms 
of increased crop yields. 

Various reports have been made showing increased crop yields resulting from 
windbreak protection. Some of these are based on farmers’ testimony and some 
on measurements made within and without areas sheltered by windbreaks. No 
such study has been made in the Great Plains region. Probably none of these 
studies has been made in a way that would satisfy modern experts in sampling 
and in experimental design. In fact, an experiment designed to show the effect 
of windbreaks on crops is perhaps the most difficult of all field experiments to 
design and carry out because of the complexity of the design, the large areas 
involved and the long time required for the experiments. 

Sound research data are needed either to prove or to disprove the many un- 
supported claims that are being made as to the value of field windbreaks for 
increasing crop yields on the Great Plains. If field windbreaks are valuable and 
economically feasible, the plains farmer certainly should have them to stabilize 
his production in this most erratic farming area of America. If they prove to 
nano: antler sentag ate planting should be discouraged before the 
and effort pa tone a 2 pangs ae private farmers spend more money 
aia deta ena ceay . In view of the emphasis that is likely to be 
ak: r the benefit of crops within the next few years, 
research on this subject should have top priority. : 


1. Suggested research projects 


(@) Select large fields sheltered by windbreaks and having fairly uniform 
soil and topography. Using approved modern techniques of sampling, determine 
he Yields of plots at intervals from the windbreak to a distance of approxi- 
mately 40 times the height of the trees. Several windbreaks should be studied, 
whe of Which should run east and west and some north and south. Analyze the 
Bie and determine the distances from the windbreak in which increased yield. 
gfe ge obtained, the area in which competition by the trees reduced crop 

ely s re value of the windbreak in terms of crop yield increase. 
on Bo Ss ae field of say one section, that has been regularly cropped 
Hille sins : : a Survey the field and lay it out into plots for sampling. 
en data from the plots for perhaps 5 years, to determine the normal 

Ity of the plots. Then plant at least five identical field 
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plantings so that no windbreak will interfere with free wind move 
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ment around any other windbreak or exert influence on areas sheltered by any 
of the other windbreaks. Continue sampling the crop, both within and without 
the sheltered areas, until the windbreaks develop into tight shelters. Then 
sample the crops annually for about 10 years. 

(c) In order to obtain data without waiting for the development of a tree 
windbreak, artificial windbreaks arranged as indicated in No. 2 could be used, 
A crop sampling period should precede the erection of the windbreaks, but 
data on the effects could begin as soon as the windbreaks are completed. Ob 
jections might be raised (in fact, certainly will be raised) against artificial 
windbreaks. Of course, they are not truly representative of tree windbreaks 
because artificial windbreaks are not alive and therefore do not give off moisture 
which conceivably might influence the temperature and the transpiration and 
evaporation rates within the sheltered area. Neither do artificial windbreaks 
compete with the crops for moisture and nutrients. Nevertheless, artificial wind- 
breaks would give valuable data on the effect of windbreaks in reducing 
mechnical injury to crops induced by high wind velocity. In addition, they 
would give some indication as to the differences in yield that may be expected 
at various distances from the windbreak, even though the yields themselves 
might be somewhat different from those that would be obtained with tree 


windbreaks. | 


(d) Using series of field windbreak plantings such as suggested for soil | 
erosion studies under (III) (A)(1)(a), measure the influence on crop yields 
at various distances from the windbreaks. 

(e) In the studies indicated in (a) to (d) inclusive, soil moisture determina- 
tions should be made at critical times in the sampled plots. 
Mr. THomson. This station, under the jurisdiction of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the Department of Agricultre, now | 
faces a complete shutdown of its activities under the recommends- 
tion put forth by the Department to redirect funds from farm or 

production research to utilization research. 

I am particularly concerned about this transfer-of-funds recon- 
mendation. I can understand why it is desirable to deemphasize 
research into fertilizer and other research which has increased crop 
yields so spectacularly. This is applied research and something that 
specific industries have now taken over very capably. 

But it is imperative that we go ahead with basic research for agn- | 
culture, as we do in other sciences and industries. The Federal | 
Government carries on basic research in the field of minerals, under 
the Department of Interior’s Bureau of Mines, and basic research 
for military purposes is carried on under the Department of Defense. 

In light of this basic research, which in my opinion is a necessary 
and proper function of our Federal Government, basic research 
for agriculture must not be neglected. 

The type of basic research which has been carried on at the C heyenne 
Horticulture Field Station, particularly with respect to tree species | 

used for windbreaks, goes far beyond its application to Wyoming | 
alone. This isthe only high altitude station. 

It is basic research which is so important to the entire Central 
Plains region and has a vital effect on controlling soil erosion, provid: 
ing watershed protection, and many other facets of aid to the whol 
region. 

The need for continued research on windbreaks—at an expanded 
and intensified leve y evident. This basic research must | 
continue if we are to meet the needs of this region. 

The Department of Agriculture recommended this same rediree: 
tion, or transfer of funds from farm research to utilization research, 
in fiseal year 1959. 
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I wish to congratulate the committee on directing that this transfer 
not be undertaken, and I hope that the committee will see fit to make 
sure that such a recommendation is disallowed again, as not being 
in the best interests of agriculture. 

The committee’s report on this matter in fiscal 1959, which was 
printed on March 28, 1958, restored funds for production research 
programs proposed to be ¢ urtailed to expand utilization research. 

The committee, in its report, stated that they believed it “unsound 
to eliminate these production research program activities in view of 
the valuable contributions they have made through the years, not 
only to those engaged in agric ulture but also the people of the entire 
Nation. 

It is my hope that the committee will again this year disallow such 
a transfer of funds, as they did in fiscal year 1959, and which again 
isrecommended by the Department. 

After a thorough check on this activity, I am convinced that an 
additional $60,000 should be added to the amount the Cheyenne Horti- 
cultural Field Station has been receiving in the past in order to ade- 
quately take care of research into windbreaks and other basic research 
endeavors. 

This is the amount of funds that B. T. Shaw, Administrator of 
the Agricultural Research Service, has estimated would permit a more 
eficient conduct of present work and initiation of new work at Chey- 
enne. In his letter, which I will not take the time of the committee 
to read, but am attaching and making a part of this statement, Ad- 
ministrator Shaw points out some of the accomplishments of the 
Cheyenne field station during its 30 years of operation. 

I would wish also to include for the record a letter from Dr. A. C. 
Hildreth, super intendent and head of research at the Cheyenne sta- 
tion for 29 years, who retired last June 30. Dr. Hildreth is one of 
the outst anding men in this field, and now is the director of the Denver 
Botanic Gardens in Denver, Colo. 

The Director of the Crops Research Division, Dr. M. W. Parker, 

has also prepared a short statement in response to my inquiry on what 
has been done at the Cheyenne Horticultural F ield Station, and what 
research can be done at this st: ition in the future. 
_ I would, with the committee’s consent, like to have this statement 
incorporated in the record. This statement points out, I think, why 
the program should be carried forward, not only at its present tevel 
but at a higher level. 

The program at the Cheyenne station deals with fruit, vegetable, 
ornamental and, most importantly, windbreak research projects. 
The station’s contribution to basic research under the climatic condi- 
tions of the Great Plains area has been vast. 

The 30 years of work at the Federal horticultural station has been 
carried on by the Department of Agriculture under a memorandum 
of understanding with the city of Cheyenne. The city furnishes 
over 2,100 acres of land and irrigation water for the station. 

The outstanding program under study at the station has been 
research on tree windbreaks. Much remains to be done, as essential 
to providing more protection to the Central Plains area’s towns, 
farms, cities, livestock, and crops. 
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The program of research on windbreaks proposed for the Great 
Plains region, first put forward in 1958, should, in my opinion, be 
implemented. This project will involve the Mandan, N.D.; Wood. 
ward, Okla.; and Cheyenne, Wyo., horticultural field stations and 
should be, I am convinced, a high priority activity. 

The Cheyenne station has also made outstanding contributions ip 
research on fruits, vegetable crops, and ornamental plants. 

In the area of fruit research, for example, the Cheyenne station has 
developed ete ids between the wild Bork: Mountain strawberry and 
the cultivated sorts. 

Vegetable crops research has dealt with the kinds and varieties 
adapted to culture, both on dry land and under irrigation in the 
central plains area. As new varieties are introduced every year, 
the station needs to evaluate them as to their adaptability to plains 
conditions. 


Because of the heavy demands on this committee, I do not intend to 


take up any more time before you. 

I would sincerely urge that the committee take the necessary steps 
to see that the work at the Cheyenne Horticultural Field Station 
under the Agricultural Research Service is continued—and even ex- 
panded and intensified—in view of its contribution to basic research 
and the contribution the station can make in the future. Thank you. 

If there are any questions, I would be happy to answer them to 
the best of my ability. 

Mr. Marsuat. The committee thanks you for appearing before 
the committee and the fine statement you made in behalf of the labor- 
atory. Weappreciate that at this time. 

Now, off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Marswauui. You sent over a statement earlier, and we will in- 
corporate it in the record at this point in connection with your sup- 
port of the State soil and water conservation districts. That: will be 
placed in the record at this point without objection. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture and Related Agencies, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JAMIE: I am enclosing herewith a copy of a letter I have just received 
from the president of the Wyoming State Association of Soil and Water Con- 
Servation Districts, stating the thinking of his association with respect t0 
certain appropriations for fiscal year 1961 which are of concern to conservation 
work. 

I would request that this statement be included in the record of hearings be 
fore your Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations for 1961 fiscal year. 
I would also very much appreciate having the benefit of your views and your 
knowledge on this subject. 

With best personal regards and good wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
KEITH THOMSON. 
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THE WYOMING STATE ASSOCIATION OF SOIL AND WATER 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, 
Greybull, Wyo., January 31, 1960. 
Representative KEITH THOMSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I note that the President recently sent to Congress his 
proposed budget for the Federal Government for the fiscal year of 1961. As 
our Representative, I am sure you will be interested in wanting to understand 
the thinking of our Wyoming State Association of Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts with respect to appropriations as they affect us. 

The budget proposes a $560,000 increase for Soil Conservation Service assist- 
ance to soil conservation districts in fiscal year 1961 over 1960. The total pro- 
posed for 1961 fiscal year is $82,882,000. The additional appropriation is to 
provide funds for SCS contributions under the Health Insurance Act which 
becomes effective next July. We wish to point out to you that no provision is 
made for new technicians for new districts which will be formed during the 
1961 year. We have four new districts in the formation status in our State of 
Wyoming and without an increase to SCS in Wyoming's share of the budget, it 
would appear doubtful that funds to staff these new districts with technicians 
would be available. The proposed budget does not take into consideration the 
general increase in the cost of conducting those services provided SCD’s by the 
SCS. 

As to watershed protection work on Public Law 566 projects, we note that 
a $ million increase is called for in the new budget. Our present 1960 budget 
is being supplemented by a $9 million carryover from last year so the proposed 
budget for 1961 would appear to be a $4 million cut from this year’s level of 
operations rather than a $5 million increase. 

I am enclosing a report on the status of applications submitted under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566) in Wyoming. 
We have 12 applications for plannnig assistance which have been approved by 
the State soil conservation committee. Because we share a planning party 
with the State of Montana, we are unable to keep abreast of the workload to be 
handled by this planning party. At present, it appears that under the existing 
arrangement, we have a 6- to &-year planning load ahead of us. 

You will note from the attached report that we have received seven new ap- 
plications within the past 12 months. Some of the problems presented with 
these applications would indicate that the need for immediate action is critical. 
In view of our present backlog of applications and in the anticipation of several 
new applications annually, we feel that immediate steps should be taken to 
secure a full-time Federal planning party for Wyoming to process our water- 
shed protection and flood prevention applications. 

Tre proposed budget does not provide for funds to construct new soil and water 
conservation research facilities as were found to be necessary by the field stud- 
ies made at the request of Congress during 1958. Wyoming’s research needs 
Were presented at a hearing in Rapid City, S. Dak., and are incorporated in the 
summary of recommendations which appear in Senate Document No. 59 under 
the sponsorship of Senator Carl Hayden. We feel that Congress should heed 
these recommendations and urge you to seek suport of an appropriation to carry 
out the provisions necessary that research may be directed at an accelerated 
rate in an intensified study which would bring about a more efficient utilization 
of our land and water resources. 

As to the Great Plains conservation program, no provision is made for pro- 
viding funds to meet farmers’ and ranchers requests for assistance except as 
provided for by the 1960 budget. It appears that our 1960 budget of $10 million 
will fall short by about $5 million to meet present demands and without a sub- 
stantial increase for the Great Plains conservation program in the 1961 budget, 
this program can only carry on at a grealty reduced and retarded rate. 

You will find enclosed a report on the status of the Great Plains conservation 
program in Wyoming. To date we have a total of 54 contracts in process and 
o3 active unplanned applications. If our applications unplanned call for an 
average cost-sharing in the same proportion as our present contracts, it would 
appear that Wyoming will need close to three-fourths of a million dollars to 
enter into cost-sharing agreement with our farmers and ranchers now under 
application. Inasmuch as our presently designated eligible counties in Wyoming 
make up only a small portion of the Great Plains area, it becomes readily ap- 
parent that the presently proposed budget will be quite inadequate. 
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I am sure, Congressman, that you are interested in the conservation and pres. 
ervation of our great basic resources, soil and water, and our association asks 
that you will help us in our Wyoming conservation work by securing adequate 
appropriations, designated for Wyoming’s use, to carry out the intent of the 
various programs that we have mentioned in this letter. 

I would appreciate being kept informed on these specific budget matters and 
any changes in suggested appropriations which may come about during the 
budget hearings. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES A. WHALEY, State President. 


THE WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLoop PREVENTION Act (Pusriic LAW 566) my 
WYOMING 


Wyoming did not have any watersheds authorized under the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 or under the pilot watershed program inaugurated in 1954. 

It was not until passage of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act (Public Law 566, 83d Cong., as amended) in 1954 that activity in watershed 
work started in Wyoming. In the fall of 1955, the Lingle-Fort Laramie Soil 
and Water Conservation District and the Town Council of the Town of Fort 
Laramie submitted an application for planning assistance under Public Law 566 
which later resulted in the first completed watershed work plan in Wyoming. 

Actually, however, it was not until the act was amended in 1956 by the 84th 
Congress to bring agricultural water management under the terms of the act, 
that Wyoming was able to make full use of this legislation. Irrigation water 
shortages, the need for sediment damage reduction and limited flood control 
are rather common problems on a number of watersheds in this State. Public 
Law 566, as amended, appears to fill a need for Federal assistance on medium 
sized projects larger than these carried out by local groups through their own 
efforts and those ordinarily undertaken by the Bureau of Reclamation and other 
public agencies. Therefore, we now feel that there is a rather large number 
of watershed areas in Wyoming which can participate in the small watershed 
program under the terms of the amended act. 

Because of our rather slow start in this program (as well as Montana’s), 
one watershed planning party was assigned between the two States. Now that 
our workload and Montana’s workload have increased considerably, this one 
planning party is unable to meet the need for planning assistance. 

As of this date, the State soil conservation committee has approved 12 appli- 
cations for planning assistance. The local people in eight of these watersheds 
are waiting for planning assistance. It would appear that as a result of sharing 
a planning party with Montana we now have a 6- to 8-year planning load ahead 
of us. 


STATUS OF APPLICATIONS SUBMITTED UNDER THE WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION Act (Pusitic Law 566) IN WyomineG, JANUARY 26, 1960 


1. Pine Ridge-Case Bier watershed.—Near the town of Fort Laramie in Goshen 
County, Wyo. A flood prevention project sponsored by the Lingle-Fort Laramie 
Soil & Water Conservation District and the town of Fort Laramie. All the 
structural measures on this watershed have been installed. Dedication was 
held on June 7, 1959. 

No storage for irrigation is involved. Temporary floodwater detention storage 
amounts to 2,768 acre-feet. 

2. London Flats-Bovee watershed.—Near Lingle in Goshen County, Wyo. A 
flood prevention project sponsored by the Lingle-Fort Laramie Soil & Water 
Conservation District. Final plan approved on January 27, 1959. The plan 
was revised in January 1960. Local people are now organizing a drainage district 
to carry out the project. Construction of structural measures is scheduled to 
start about July 1960. 

No storage for irrigation is involved. Temporary floodwater detention storage 
will amount to 1,016 acre-feet. 

3. Angell Draw watershed.—Near Lingle in Goshen County, Wyo. A flood 
prevention project sponsored by the North Platte Valley Soil & Water Conser- 
vation District. Final plan is in process. Final plan scheduled for completion 
by February 1960. 

No storage for irrigation involved. Floodwater channeling and temporary 
floodwater detention storage of 140 acre-feet involved. 
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4, Gooseberry Creek watershed.—Near Worland in Washakie County, Wyo. 
Application approved by State soil conservation committee on December 5, 1958. 
An agricultural water management type project involving development and 
storage of supplemental irrigation water. Sponsored by the Washakie Soil & 
Water Conservation District, the Hot Springs Soil & Water Conservation Dis- 
trict, and the Meeteetee Soil & Water Conservation District. Authorization to 
proceed with preparation of final plan given by Soil Conservation Service Ad- 
ministrator on July 28, 1959. Planning started January 11, 1960. 

Involves the development of a supplemental irrigation water supply for ap- 
proximately 3,000 acres and the estimated storage of about 6,000 acre-feet. 

5. Bates Creek watershed.—Near Casper in Natrona County, Wyo. Applica- 
tion approved by State soil conservation committee on December 5, 1958. An 
agricultural water management type project involving development and storage 
of supplemental irrigation water. Sponsored by the Casper-Alcova Soil & Water 
Conservation District. When planning can start with only one joint planning 
party available between Montana and Wyoming is so remote that no date for 
starting plan development has been set. 

Involves the development of a supplemental irrigation water supply for 3,500 
to 7.000 acres and storage of between 8,750 and 17,500 acre-feet. 

6. Boulder Lake watershed.—Near Pinedale in Sublette County, Wyo. Appli- 
cation approved by State soil conservation committee on May 20, 1959. An agri- 
cultural water management type project involving development and storage of 
supplemental irrigation water. Sponsored by Pinedale Soil & Water Conserva- 
tion District and Boulder Irrigation District. When planning can start with 
only one joint Montana-Wyoming planning party available is so remote that no 
definite plans have been made, 

Involves the development of a supplemental irrigation water supply for ap- 
proximately 8,000 acres and estimated storage of about 20,000 acre-feet. 

7. Teton Creek watershed.—Near Alta in Teton County, Wyo. Also in Teton 
County, Idaho. Application approved by State soil conservation committee on 
May 20, 1959. An agricultural water management type project involving im- 
provement of distribution systems and development and storage of supplemental 
irrigation water. Sponsored by the Teton Soil & Water Conservation District 
in Wyoming and also by the Teton Soil & Water Conservation District in Teton 
County, Idaho. With only one planning party available between Montana and 
Wyoming, preparation of a final plan is probably at least 3 years away. 

Involves improvement of distribution systems and development of a supple- 
mental irrigation water supply for approximately 12,500 acres and estimated 
storage of about 3,500 acre-feet. 

8. The North Fork of the Powder River watershed.—Near Kaycee in Johnson 
County, Wyo. Application approved by State soil conservation committee on 
August 18, 1959. An agricultural water management project involving improve- 
ment of distribution systems and development and storage of supplemental irri- 
gation water. Sponsored by the Powder River Soil & Water Conservation Dis- 
trict and the Lake DeSmet Soil & Water Conservation District. Sponsors will 
undoubtedly request that this watershed and the Middle Fork of the Powder 
River be planned together. Starting on the preparation of a plan is at least 
3 or 4 years away. 

Involves improvements in distribution systems and development of a supple- 
mental water supply for 3,790 acres and estimated storage of 10,000 to 15,000 
acre-feet. 

9. Middle Fork of the Powder River watershed.—Near Kaycee, in Johnson and 
Washakie Counties, Wyo. Application approved by the State committee on Jan- 
uary 18, 1960. An agricultural water management type project involving im- 
provement of distibution systems and development and storage of supplemental 
irrigation water. Sponsored by Powder River Soil & Water Conservation Dis- 
trict and Nowood Soil & Water Conservation District. Sponsors will undoubt- 
edly request that this and the North Fork of the Powder River watershed be 
planed together. 

Involves improvement of distribution systems and development of a supple- 
mental water supply for approximately 6,000 acres and storage of an estimated 
10,000 to 12,000 acre-feet. 

10. Upper North Laramie River watershed.—Near Wheatland in Albany 
County, Wyo. Application approved by the State committee on January 18, 
1960. An agricultural water management type project, which will have to be 
planned concurrently with the lower North Laramie River watershed. Sponsored 
by the Laramie Rivers Soil & Water Conservation District. 
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Involves development of a supplemental irrigation water supply for approyi- 
mately 1,200 acres and estimated storage of about 1,200 acre-feet. 

11. Lower North Laramie River watershed.—Near Wheatland in Albany an 
Platte Counties, Wyo. Application approved by the State committee on January 
18, 1960. An agricultural water management type project which will have to be 
planned concurrently with the upper North Laramie River watershed. Spon- 
sored by the Wheatland Soil & Water Conservation District and the Laramie 
River Soil & Water Conservation District. 

Involves the improvement of distribution systems and development of q 
supplemental irrigation water supply for approximately 6,000 acres and esti- 
mated storage of about 5,000 acre-feet. 

12. Cache Creek watershed.—Near Jackson in Teton County, Wyo.  Applica- 
tion approved by the State soil and water conservation committee on January 18, 
1960. A multiple-purpose flood prevention, municipal water, and agricultural 
water management project. Sponsored by the Teton Soil & Water Conservation 
District, the town of Jackson, and the Teton County Commissioners. 


Will involve either floodwater detention or channeling or a combination of | 


these. 


Report on status of Great Plains conservation program, Jan. 26, 1960 


Number of active unplanned applications____..-_----------------- 58 
Number of contracts_____~~- : etek eae ek ans a ee 370, 374 
Acres covered by contracts____- Bec ea ete bao wie 370, 374 
Cost-share money obligated................_._~- Ue satccscswa SRR, wee 


Average size in acres_____ Loans Pin ee eee et Ss 6, 859 
Average size in cost-sharing money. sia 4 $12, 810. 41 


Cost-sharing money for GP-1 (percent) __ be nection wk ce 11.0 
Cost-sharing money for GP—5 (percent) _ Sees salah meee eee 9.3 


Cost-sharing money for GP-1 and GP-5 (percent) Sele ee oe bts 20.3 
Cost-sharing money for irrigation practices (percent) ~-___---_~ 14.4 
Original cropland in contracts is planned for reseeding (pere ent) - 25. 2 


To date, we have planned an average of about 1.3 acres of land for every acre 


covered by the Great Plains contract because of amount of State and federally 
owned land in Wyoming. 


EnromoLocy Researcu LAaBporatrory, ORLANDO, FLa. 
WITNESS 


HON. SYDNEY HERLONG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Marsnautu. At this time we will be pleased to hear from our 
able colleague, Congressman Herlong, from the State of Florida. 

We appreciate your interest in agriculture in coming before this 
committee. 

You have a statement you wish to make. You proceed however 
you wish. 

Mr. Hertone. Thank you, sir. 

My purpose in being here is to discuss with you the USDA En- 
tomology Research Labor atory presently located in Orlando, Fla. 

My dear colle sague and dear friend, Congressman Matthews, has 
just. testified requesting that this Labor: atory be moved to Gaines- 
ville, Fla., the site of the land-grant college of the State of Florida. 

Billy and I are good friends and we have no quarrel except for the 
fact that that is in my district now, and I don’t want to see it moved. 

I have good, sound, logical reasons for not moving it from our 
district. 

I would like to remind the committee, first, that this is the Labora- 
tory which developed DDT. 
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In our area, where this is located, it is tremendously more populated 
than the Gainesville area, where the Department of Agriculture 
chooses to—has sought or is seeking, I will say, to move it. 

The need for this research facility against these insects and bugs 
ismuch more apparent in the heavily populated areas than in the more 
sparsely populated areas of our State. 

This Orlando Laboratory is located in the central part of our State 
where the problem is. To move it somewhere else would increase the 
logistics problem theory. There is no question but that it must be 
moved. 

I want it clearly understood now that I am not opposing the request 
of the Department of Agriculture for money to build a Laboratory. 
There must be another one built, because the location of this present 
Laboratory has been declared surplus, they don’t have enough space 
tocontinue their work there. 

But the people in my section of the State, in Ort: indo, have offered 
free of charge to the Laboratory, to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, highly desirable land which can be used for this purpose of 
building the new Laboratory. It won’t cost them anything. 

There is the problem that some 40 people who are employed at this 
Laboratory today already own their own homes in Orlando, and it 
would be necessary for them to sell their homes and move to another 
area. 

I have letters here in the files from friends of most of them—the 
individuals themselves don’t want to write letters because they don’t 
want to get involved. But friends of most of them have written to 
me, saying that these people don’t want to have to sell their homes 
and move. 

The work of the Department of Agriculture in this field would be 
slowed down at least a year if they had to move to some other location. 
[ know that it is the position of the Department of Agriculture that 
where they can they would like to have these Laboratories in the towns 
where there is a land-grant institution, and I can appreciate their 
reasoning behind that. 

But I know, also, that in those cases where the laboratory is not 
located in the place where the land-grant institution is, that fre- 
quently they do much better work because they do not get into the pro- 
fessional atmosphere of the college town where everyone sees every- 
thing alike. There is more of an impetus on them to do more when 
they are separated from the land-grant institution than when they 
are there in the same town. 

[ would hope that this committee would look at the logic of leav- 
ing this institution, if you have the say-so, of leaving this institu- 
tion where it is now located, rather than moving it out of my district 
into the district of another fine, very able Member of C ongress. 

Mr. Marsnati. We thank you very much for your statement and 
for calling this matter to the attention ‘of the committee. 

Mr. Hertone. It. will save money to keep the work where it is and 
the work wit progress rapidly and it will not discommode 40 or more 

families. 

Mr. Marsuacy. We understand that. 

Some of the land on which this laboratory was located was quite 
valuable. -beyou have any idea as to how much we will receive from 
the sale of that land ? 
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Mr. Hertone. Roughly $400,000 for 20 acres of land. And that 
was considered too valuable to put a laboratory on it, so we offered 
them in exchange for that free land. 

Mr. Marswaii. Would we be able to build a laboratory for that 
amount of money in Orlando? 

Mr. Hertone. Yes, sir. For the $400,000 you would be able to 
build one. I think some $350.000 is the amount that they usually use 
for the purpose ot constructing these laboratories in these areas, of 
this type. 

We built the Subtropical Fruit Station Laboratory at Orlando some 
Sor 10 ve ars ago for $300.000. 

There is a request from the appropriation, I believe here, of some 
$800,000 in this bill. $900,000. 

Mr. Marsnauy. That is correct. 

Mr. oe Of course, I am talking about the construction of 
the building. I understand, of course, there will be some extra money 
for equipme nt, in accordance with the new standards that they would 
require. There is $900,000 in the budget for this. 

I say you can save money on that by building it with the money 
that you get from the sale of this pr ope rty in Orlando. 

Of course, I understand it wouldn’t be the same money 3 wouldn't 
be caetaek. but it would go into the general fund. I understand 
the problem you have. 

I would like to include an editorial from the Orlando Sentinel, ex- 
plaining the reasons, some of the reasons why this laboratory should 
remain there. 

Mr. Marsuary. Without objection, that will be placed in the record 
at this point. 

(The editorial is as follows :) 

[From the Orlando Sentinel, Feb. 11, 1960] 
Let’s FIGHT FoR OUR LAB 


The USDA Entomology Research Laboratory in Orlando is being used as a 
political football. 

This lab, which developed DDT and many other insecticides to protect man 
and beast from insect pests, has been located in Orlando since the 1930's. War- 
time impetus resulted in 1942 to its expansion to its present size. 

Orlando, because of its central location, climatic conditions, and the fact that 
it was the original site of the lab, was considered an ideal location until an 
underling in the USDA decided such labs should be located near land grant 
colleges. 

So he recommended our lab be moved to Gainesville where there are no fa- 
cilities, where the climate is less favorable. 

The situation at present is this: Funds to move the lab are provided for in the 
President’s new budget. 

But Congress does not have to approve this part of the USDA request for 
funds. Congress is the final arbiter. 

There is a good chance we can save our lab if enough of us will write Con- 
gressman Syd Herlong and Senators Spessard Holland and George Smathers. 

Is the lab worth saving? 

We think so. The fact that it has an annual payroll of $250,000 is only 
incidental. 

In addition to the scientific achievements by the laboratory, which add to 
the great reputation of Orlando, it offers incentive and inspiration as well as 
occasional employment to young scientifically minded high school and college 
students. 

The cooperative research projects on insect control that have been in prog- 
ress for many years in central Florida would be done untold harm if the 
laboratory were moved. 
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It would mean termination of important projects between the entomology 
research lab and the farmers, ranchers, stockmen, dairymen, poultrymen, the 
county and State health departments and mosquito-control districts. 

It would be many years before such programs could be developed again in 
another area, if indeed at all, to the extent they are here. 

In addition to being set back at least a year in its important work while 

the move is being made, the lab would find itself able to work only a limited 
amount of time in Gainesville, which has the worst climate in Florida. In 
Orlando, lab workers are able to conduct experimental work 12 months of the 
year because of the ideal subtropical climate. 
" ‘The Entomology Research Laboratory has become world-famous, not only 
for developing DDT, but also for important insect repellents such as 6-2-2 and 
toluamide, as well as many other outstanding developments for the Armed 
Forces and the civilian population. 

From an insignificant start over a quarter century ago, our lab has grown so 
in importance that some politicians want to take it away from us. 

We don’t want that to happen, and we suggest central Florida citizens make 
their desires known to our delegation in Washington. 

Mr. Marsuati. We thank you very much for coming before our 
committee. 


Sort CONSERVATION ProGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have with us our friend and col- 
league from California, Mr. McFall. We are always pleased to have 
him before us. We will be glad to have your statement Mr. McFall. 

Mr. McFaux. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I won’t take 
much of the committee’s time. I want to bring up briefly two items; 
one which I think you are considering today “and perhaps one that 
you considered earlier this week. The one you considered earlier this 
week oa itself with the soil conservation program which you 
: ave been very kind to in the past, and I would like to say that in 

California we expect to have a number of new districts formed during 
the present fiscal year and in the next fiscal year which you are con- 
sidering in this budget , and I hope that you will add language to the 
bill that will permit the use of the money for some of the new ‘soil con- 
servation districts throughout the country. 

It has been my experience that the soil conservation program is 
the most valuable one to the United States, and especially I would 
say that it is true with my district in California. 

The other matter concerns itself with : possible establishment of a 
grain market news service at Stockton, Calif., one of the principal 
cities in my district. Your committee had before : members of our 
department, and in response to a question from Mr. Natcher there was 
a statement put in the record from the people downtown as to the 
necessity for this particular service. 

I couldn’t possibly give you any better explanation or reason for 
the service than that statement which is in the record, and I would 
respectfully call it to your attention as being a very fine one. 

I believe there is a need for this facility. In recent years the pattern 
of the grain business in the West has so shifted that now 79 percent 
of all the grain exports go through the port of Stockton. Stockton 
Grain Exe hange i is now one of the leading exchanges in the West. The 
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present Federal-State Grain Market News Service in California con- 
sists of offices in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno, and a seasonal 
office in Imperial Valley. I am told that the service would cost: some 

$31,500. The State of California, I believe, will have money in the 
present budget which the legislature is considering out there now for 
establishment of a service by the State of California. The committee 
on ways and means of the assembly of the State legislature there has 
put some $27,000 in the budget for a grain market news service in 
Stockton, and I think that it will remain and be there, and the State 
will provide that amount of money for this service. 

[ am told by the people we have consulted with downtown on this 
thing that it is better for the Federal Government if they can go in on 
this on a joint basis, that it works out much better as far as the Fed- 
eral interest in the service is concerned, and there would be, then, a 
$15,500 fund which could be matched by the money which is coming 
from the State of California, I have every reason to believe. 

[ have a statement which is in some detail which I would ask per- 
haps you could have it printed in the record, and then I won’t add 
any more to it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have that included in the record. 

(The statement referred to isas follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN J. McFAL. 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to testify today in support of wu 
appropriation to establish a grain market news service at Stockton, Calif. 

I believe there is a need for this facility. In recent years the pattern of the 
grain business in the West has so shifted that now 79 percent of all the grain 
exports go through the port of Stockton. The Stockton Grain Exchange is now 
one of the leading exchanges in the West. 

The present Federal-State Grain Market News Service in California consists 
of offices in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno, and a seasonal office in the 
Imperial Valley. 

I have been told by the Agricultural Marketing Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture that the estimated cost of providing such service in Stockton 
would be $31,500. The State of California would pay half of this cost. Last 
week a committee of the State legislature recommended inclusion of $27,000 in 
the California budget and we have every reason to believe the money for Cali- 
fornia’s share will be available in the next fiscal year. 

The request for this service originated with the Stockton Grain Exchange and 
I have been informed by Mr. George Eales, chairman of the market news 
committee of the exchange, that approximately 1 million tons of grain are 
handled locally in and around Stockton, representing a market value of $50 
million. Most of this grain originates within a 50-mile radius of Stockton. 

The shipping pattern of the grain export business, which has been greatly accel- 


erated during the past 2 years, now shows great tonnage of grain moving from | 


Utah, Idaho, Nevada, and Colorado for export through Stockton. 

The proposed market news service therefore would be of value to both the 
local market and the export trade. 

May I quote from a January 29, 1960 report from the Sacramento office of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service: 

“Stockton would be strategically located to report prices paid to producers at 
the ranch in the northern San Joaquin and southern Sacramento Valleys, prices 
of inter-dealer wholesale transactions in the Stockton area, and prices paid by 
feed manufacturers, feeders, and other users of grain in the northern Sal 
Joaquin Valley which is a major grain-consuming area. 


“Members of the industry who buy or sell grain at the trading levels met | 


tioned indicate a need for a series of official price quotations at each listed level 


Also, indications are that producers, dealers, and feed manufacturers would | 
cooperate by making available to the bureau on a confidential basis prices paid 


or prices received in current transactions, quantities bought or sold at the 
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yarious price levels, and other supply and demand information of market sig- 
nificance. 

“Incorporation of these programs into the present program would result in 
substantial improvement in service to the grain industry by providing the in- 
dustry with more significant measurements of current price levels, price trends, 
and other supply and demand information.” 

The pattern of increased grain business in Stockton is positive and there is no 
indication whatsoever that Stockton’s percentage of the market will diminish. 

The Stockton Daily Evening Record editorially recalled the history of Stockton 
asa grain shipping center from the days of the paddlewheel and sailing vessels 
of a century ago and stated: 

“The port’s position is so justifiable historically and so economically practical 
in this day that it is hardly conceivable that Stockton’s volume of grain shipping 
can go anywhere but up. This outlook is fully reflected in the continual move- 
ment of grain brokers and processors to California’s inland port.” 

With these facts in mind, I urge your favorable consideration of this request. 

Mr. McF atu. I will shortcut some of the time the committee will 
have to take on this. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If there are any questions th: . the committee might want to ask 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. I don’t know that ther reis. We recog- 
nize the value of this type of pogram. As you can imagine, the sub- 
committee always has its problems with budgets before us. At this 
time, however, there are some places, which to me and I think to other 
members of the committee, appear to be somewhat wasteful. We will 
seek every means to find some way to cut down the cost of the opera- 
tions of some of these other programs, and see if, thereby, we can find 
some way to meet some of the problems such as you have. We do 
believe very strongly in the soil conservation service, and it looks like, 
with the Soil Conservation Service and ACP, too, some of us of this 
Committee have made a career of trying to restore what the budget 
either cuts or fails to provide. We will do the best we can. 

Mr. McFatux. In closing, I would like to add my commendation 
to the hard work of your committee members for the many hours that 
you have to put in in doing this. In the past it has been my expe- 
rience that you have found economy and efficiency both in the way 
the budget comes to the floor. Thanks very much. 

Mr. Wnrrren. Thank you. 





Los AnGELES County FLoop ConTrRoL 
WITNESS 


HON. E. W. HIESTAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, we have with us our colleague and friend 
from California, Representative Hiestand. 

Mr. Hiesranp. Mr. Chairman, I have copies here of this. My 
statement is quite brief. It has to do with the county flood control 
district in southern California, the Los Angeles County Flood Con- 
trol District. But it has to do with that part of the territory right 
ubove the district I represent, which comes under the direction and 
responsibility of the Forest Service of the Department of Agricul- 
2 and yet it is a flood control matter. The county flood control 

s, aS you gentle men know, a very, very large continuing project, and 
we had hoped to whittle it down er: adually over the years as it gets 
more and more completed, and we have cut it down from $16 millior 
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down to $13 million, and so on and so forth. However, we had two 
very disastrous fires in the last couple of years which have denuded 
the watersheds and have caused some of the dams to almost fill up, 
requiring some added construction work above them, some check dams 
above them, in national forests. It is for that reason that I submit 
this statement, which states it very briefly, and I think it is quite self. 
explanatory. 

In order to complete the Santa Anita watershed channel stabiliza. 
tion project in the proper consruction sequence and to begin a stabil- 
ization project in fire-denuded Sawpit Canyon, the appropriations 
for the Los Angeles River flood prevention program must. be in- 
creased. The amount provided for this program in fiscal 1960 was 
$987,340 for the four major phases of the program which includes 
fire control, road stabilization, cover improvement, and channel 
stabilization. The amount proposed in the President’s fiscal 1961 | 
budget for this program is $784,000, It is very important. that the | 
1961 budget amount be increased to $1,134,000 to provide funds 
needed for the above-mentioned channel stabilization projects. | 

You gentlemen have the statement. 

This would provide $312,000—$276,000 working funds—which s | 
considered the minimum required to continue the Santa Anita projec 
as scheduled, and $147,000—$130,000 working funds—which is to 
match Los Angeles County Flood Control District funds to initiate 
a project in Sawpit Canyon. The above financing assumes that the 
other three phases of the program will continue at their present level. 

The upstream flood control program in the Los Angeles River 
drainage which is being accomplished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Los Angeles County Flood Control District to reduce 
watershed erosion resulting from flood runoff, espec ially that. which 
follows the destruction of the vegetative cover by fire, is vitally in- 
portant to adequate and economical flood protection for Los Angeles 
County. The See: of adequate funds to insure a continua 
tion of construction on the Santa Anita watershed channel stabiliza- 
tion project, above Arcadia, is essential to the future functioning of 
Santa Anita Dam as a flood control and water conservation Stree | 
since its storage capacity has become greatly depleted by debris 
inflows. Likewise, as a result of the Monrovia fire of October 1958, } 

; 


the Sawpit watershed, above Monrovia, was left completely denuded 
and thus poses a serious threat to the flood control district’s flood con: } 
trol and water conservation reservoir at the mouth of the canyon. In 
order to maintain the storage capacity of the reservoir, a channel sta- 
bilization projec t has been pl: anned. The Los Angeles County Flood 
Control District is participating in this project to the extent of finane 
ing 50 percent of the project cost—which is $155,000 for the remainder 
of fiscal 1960 and matching funds for fiscal 1961. 

Let me state that Los” Angeles County has done throughout the 
years a very, very good matching job; in fact, they have put $30! 
million of county ‘funds into these things, and have drawn on the Fed: 
eral Government only that part which has been authorized undet 
previous acts of Congress. This increase is called for only because of | 
those recent disastrous fires which really tore the thing apart 

I might also add that at the other end of it, in the Forest Servi | 
we are now adopting a pretty comprehensive plan and oper ation of | 
fighting fires by air tankers, and it is becoming increasingly effective 
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And I have sold, I believe, the Secretary of Agriculture on a large step- 
ping up of that program, the idea being th: ut if we can catch those fires 
in the first few minutes we can ac tually save an awful lot of dollars in 
the total firefighting funds. That doesn’t have to do with this commit- 
tee, this subcommittee, but it does have to do with the Appropriations 
Committee, because you may be called upon to appropriate much less 
in your supplements al total firefighting funds if we get this into op- 
eration as fully as the Secretary now pla ins. 

It took a bit of selling and a lot of experimentation over the years, 
but it may save usa lot of money. We do, however, need this part of 
the appropriation. 

Mr. Marsnatt. This project is a part of these 11 watersheds that 
have been before this committee for several years. The estimated 
Federal cost of your project is 29,444,869, the total obligations through 
June 30, 1959, were $10,650,045, and the Budget has reduced the 
money available for these projects by $5 million. So we are faced 
with a budgetary problem in connection with all of these pilot 
watersheds. 

Mr. Hiestanp. I can’t quarrel with that reduction. I think that 
over the year we can further reduce it. I do think it should be spe- 
cified that this part of the project does need that much improvement. 
It doesn’t necessarily add to your total, and I am quite sure that 
money will be saved in the eventual firefighting fund. 

Mr. Marsratz. This committee is of the opinion that from a long- 
time view, it would be a saving of our resources if the work on these 
11 watersheds were completed. 

Mr. Hirstranp. That is correct. I concur most emphatically. 

Mr. Marsuauty. We thank you very much for coming before our 
committee. 

Mr. Horan. Just one question. Mr. Hiestand, it is your conten- 
tion, is it, that if this money is spent this year there will be no re- 
quest. for—that it would cut down on the request for next year? 

Mr. Hiestanp. Definitely so. This is a one-time shot to complete 
it. By that time surely the cover crop will, with this construction, 
hold the water. 

Mr. Horan. We haven’t marked the bill up yet, but it is rather 
important. I am familiar with the area. In fact, I have seen some 
of that black smoke in the sky. I know what you are up against. 

Mr. Hrestanp. We might comment that the Angelus National 
Forest, which is entirely in the district I represent, “might well be 
termed the “tinderbox of the Nation”; even the whole 12 - months up 
into January and February; unless we have had a rainy season, it 
is just dynamite. 

Mr. Horan. I might say further that the chairman and I saw 
some of the Forest Service work up there in 1950. It was very in- 
teresting, what they are doing down there. And of course, from 
the top “of those ranges around there we got some grasp of the im- 
portance of this to the Los Angeles area 

Mr. Hiesranp. I thank you, Mr. C hairman. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Thank you. Come and see us again. 


53146—60—pt. 4 28 
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PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGREss 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Marsnaty. At this time the committee will be pleased to hear 
from our good friend and colleague, Congressman Bailey, from 
West Virginia. I am privileged to have Congressman Bailey as my 
next door neighbor. He occupies the office next to mine. 

Mr. Battery. Neighbor, how are you. 

Mr. Marsnati. You have a statement which you would like to 
make? 

Mr. Anpersen. We are always glad to see Congressman Bailey 
come before this subcommitee. He always offers us very conserva- 
tive and good advice, and to me, he represents what is best in a 
Congressman. I think he isa fine gentleman. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, if you will yield to me, I want to 
concur in the statements made by you and my friend and colleague, 
Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Horan. Cleveland, I am not going to let this fail to be unani- 
mous at this point. I, too, appreciate Cleveland Bailey and I consider 
ourselves very good friends. 

Mr. MarsuHaru. Since you are among friends, would you like to 
proceed with your statement ? 

Mr. Bartey. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before your committee to urge adequate appro- 
priations for certain items in the 1961 budget of the Department of 
Agriculture. May I say, first, that I am aware of the heavy schedule 
always facing your committee, and I shall be as brief as possible. 

Brucellosis eradication program : The budget request for the brucel- 
losis program is another example of this administration's satisfaction 
ina job half done. 

This year, as last year, the administration has requested $15 million 
for this important program. The Congress actually appropriated 
$16.5 million last year. As a result of the reduced level of Federal 
support, many States are finding themselves handicapped in their fight 
to erase this disease entirely. ‘Tn this regard, IT was happy to learn 
a few days ago that the Dairy Subcommittee of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee favorably reported H.J. Res. 619, which recommends that ap- 

propriations for the brucellosis program be increased during the re- 
mainder of the present fiscal year to $20 million and that appropria- 
tions for succeeding years be $22 million annually. 

West Virginia’s appropriation was not reduced last year; however, 
I understand our allotment would be decreased under the present 
budget estimate. A reduced level of support can only mean a curtail- 
ment of the progress being achieved under this program. The level 
of infection in my State has been reduced to less than 1 percent of the 
cattle and less than 5 percent of the herds, Ten of the counties in my 
State already show no infection whatsoever. 
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In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, it is not enough that we hold this 
disease at a low level, when with a little more effort we can complete 
the job and eradicate brucellosis entirely. So far 24 States, in addi- 
tion to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, have attained the modified 
certification status, i.e., infection of less than 1 percent of the cattle 
and less than 5 percent of the herds. Approximately 60 percent of 
the counties in the Nation are so certified. 

It is not very often that I find myself in a position of commending 
the remarks of the opposition party to my colleagues. I do so today. 
Permit me to direct your attention to the remarks which Senator 
Aiken made on the Senate floor on February 11, 1960, when he referred 
tothe administration’s brucellosis eradication program as “penny wise 
and pound foolish.” The Senator pointed out that, at the 1959 level 
of Federal and State support, it would have required 6 years to achieve 
modified status and 5 years longer to achieve complete eradication. 
Under the administration’s cutback program, it will take 15 years 
to achieve modified certified status and 6 years after that to achieve 
complete eradication. 

At the 1959 level of Federal and State support, the total cost would 
have been $372,948,111, to completely eradicate from the United States 
by 1970 bovine tuberculosis, or undulant fever, as it is known in 
humans. The projected estimated cost at the 1960 level is $636,535,- 
658—or an additional cost of 71 percent to accomplish the objectives of 
the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot refrain from quoting the good Senator’s 
indictment of this situation when he said: 

I think this has been one of the prize examples which we have had of penny 
wisdom and pound foolishness, because in order to save $5 million a year over 
the next 5 years we are going to have an additional total cost of the difference 
between $636 million and $372 million. If that is not an example of poor 
planning and wasteful use of public funds, then I do not know what is. 

[am confident that your committee will give serious consideration 
to the need for continuing the brucellosis eradication program at a 
level of funds that will permit the program to continue, and the dis- 
ase be completely wiped out. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Bailey, will you yield? I thought when you 
read the statement that you were going to quote from a member of 
the Republican party, that you were going to quote from some ex- 
tracts in H. Carl Andersen’s remarks before this very subcommittee 
this year. 

Mr. Battery. I am going to apologize that I haven’t had time to 
read them. 

Mr. Anprersen. I will say I agree with you 100 percent. No less 
than three times during these heari ings of the last month and a half 
have I opened up this particular question with various bureaus. | 
think you are absolutely correct. I think it would be pennywise and 
pound foolish, unless we do put this up to the $20 million figure this 
year, and $22 million thereafter, in order that we can clean it up. 

Mr. Bairey. I want to thank Mr. Andersen. In my research for 
material I ran across this statement of the Senator. I am certainly 
positive IT would have used your statement if I had known of it. 

I will say to the gentleman from Minnesota that I have found this 
committee quite cooperative and quite reasonable on all the requests 
[ have brought before you. I have no complaint whatever, and I 
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want to commend you for your attitude toward a lot of these 
problems. 

Now we will get back to plant disease and pest control. I wish to 
direct your attention to the importance of providing additional funds 
for the program to control and eradicate pests and plant disease. It 
is my understanding that the budget estimate includes an increase of 

$504,600 for plant qu: antine efforts, which will bri ing the appropria- 
tions for this work to $5,986,900. 

A. most important activity in the plant disease and pest control 
program concerns inspections at ports of entry to prevent the intro- 
duction from abroad of pests and plant diseases, and certification of 
the absence of plant pests on plants and plant products for export. 

Increased foreign traffic on both planes and ships has_ required 
additional and heavier plant quarantine service. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway has put an extra load on this office, which will be felt more 
and more. Air traffic has been increasing annually from 10 percent 
to 20 percent. Mexican border traffic is increasing at about the same 
pace. 

Obviously, increased foreign traffic brings more foreign pests. Last 
year the number of destructive pests intercepted amounted to over 

5,400, as compared to 18,198 in fiscal year 1958. In other words, a 
serious pest was stopped at our borders on an average of once every 
20 minutes during fiscal year 1959. The average the preceding year 
was once every 30 minutes. 

The increased funds requested will permit limited strengthening 
of this important program, and I trust that your committee will act 
favorably on this item. 

Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service: I cannot overempha- 
size the necessity of including adequate funds for the agricultural 
extension service. 

The budget request represents a $2,865,000 increase in payments 
to the States for cooperative agricultural extension work. This in- 
creased amount, I understand, is earmarked for rural development 
work, which, as you know, is aimed at assisting disadvantaged agri- 
cultural communities in achieving a balanced farm, industry, and 
community development. No increase is contemplated for that phase 
of the program under which our land-grant colleges give instructions 
and demonstrations in agriculture, home economics, and related sub- 
jects. In this regard, it is my further understanding that testimony 
has been presented to your committee on behalf of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges, urging that this item be increased by $6 mil- 
lion, which would permit long overdue adjustments in the salaries 
of extension workers 

The average salary for a senior county agent in West Virginia 
is $6,349. While the national average is higher, it is a well-known 
fact that the salaries of extension agents are still low. None of us 
questions the beneficial importance and the successful experience of 
extension service in agriculture. As a matter of fact, my Education 
and Labor Committee now has before it legislation to assist the States 
in further developing their programs of general university extension 
education. This legislation, which recognizes the adult education 
needs of labor, industry, business, professional, and other groups, 
would do for all adults what the fine agricultural extension program 
has done for the rural farm population of this country. 
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[ am sure you will agree with me that the agricultural extension 
progr’ am has played a great role in our becoming the most advanced 
nation in the field of agriculture. This fact, in large measure, has 
been emcee through the efforts of dedicated extension agents. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that your committee will recommend ade- 
wate funds for all parts of this ‘worthy program. 

Agricultural conservation program: It has always been my feeling 
that the agricultural conservation program is perh: ups the most bene- 
ficial of all the Federal programs to assist agriculture. Improved 
soil is one of the basic supports of a sound agricultural economy and, 
next to our boys and girls, the Nation’s greatest asset. 

This vear, as last year, the administration recommends a cut of 
$150 million in the reduced amount under which this program has 
been operated. The farmer under this program pays out by far the 
great part of the cost, the program reaches a much greater number 
of acres than the CRP (conservation reserve progr am). In return for 

emoving designated cropland from production and for establishing 
necessary conservation practices, the farmer receives an annual rent: al 
payment and cost-sharing assistance for establishment of required 
practices—nonetheless, the budget recommends a reduction for this 
program (ACP), designed to encourage conservation by sharing with 
farmers and ranchers the cost of carrying out approved soil build- 
ng and soil- and water-conserving practices, which farmers generally 
would net perform to the needed extent with their own resources. 

[am confident, Mr. Chairman, that your committee in recommend- 
ing funds for this program will give consideration to the real service 
\CP has rendered in protecting our soil and water resources. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I commend you and your committee 
for your effective efforts in steering legislation to provide the neces- 
sary funds for our various agricultural programs. I am also grate- 
ful for this opportunity to comment on the above specific items, and 
[ respectfully request that you give them favorable consideration. 

Mr. Marsaru. Mr. Bailey, we appreciate your coming before our 
committee. You always give us very good support in all of these 
matters, and we thank you for your continuing interest in the farm 
people of the country. 

Mr, Battery. I was a farm boy, myself. 

Mr. Marstrarn. You show it. 

Mr. Batury. May I add just a little bit more by saying that I think 
those folks who haven’t had the advantage of having been born and 
reared on a farm have missed a hell of a lot out of life. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


Fioop PREVENTION PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. W. R. POAGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, we have with us now our colleague, 
Congressman Poage, of Texas, vice chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, a man whose interest in and work for agriculture is well 
known, not only to members of this subcommittee, but to everyone 
throughout the ¢ ountry. 
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We are always glad to discuss the mutual problems which you have 
in your committee and which this committee has, Mr. Poage. We 
sometimes have different approaches to the same problem and some- 
times have different ideas as to which way to do things, but we al- 
ways know our objective is 100 percent the same. It is a pleasure 
always to have you, Bob, to come and talk to us about your interest 
in these various programs and to help us along the route that leads 
to the maximum results. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you. May I say off the reeord— 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to add to the kind words 
that you have said about Bob Poage here today. I don’t think there 
is a better friend of the farmer in the Congress of the United States 
than the gentleman from Texas who is before us now. 

Like you say, perhaps we do not see 100 percent eye-to-eye, but I 
think all of us here at. least see 75 percent or 80 percent along with 
Mr. Poage on the subject of what is best for agriculture. 

Bob, I certainly welcome you here today. I think you are a real 
friend of the farmer, and I welcome the opportunity today to return 
the courtesy you always extend to me when I come before your Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Marsuati. Mr. Chairman, might I say at this point that on 
several occasions it has been my responsibility and duty to my constitu- 
ents to appear before the Committee on Agriculture. I have always 
observed that our colleague from Texas, “Mr. Poage, is one of the 
hardest working members of that committee and that he has always 
given me the most consideration and courtesy that a person could ex- 
pect from anybody. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to join with you in 
your commendation of my friend and colleague, Mr. Poage of Texas. 
Certainly, as pointed out by the other members of the subcommittee, 
the American farmer has no better friend in the Congress. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I want to share in that view. Bob has 
been my neighbor now for several years up in the House Office Build- 
ing. I want to say this: He has been most courteous to anyone that 
had anything to say for the good of American agriculture, and has 
given them all the time that can be spared before the great committee 
of which he is vice chairman. We appreciate it, Bob, very much. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman and all the members of this subeommit- 
tee, I want to express my appreciation for the nice things you have 
said. 

It comes mighty nice to hear from you folks, because I don’t know 
anybody who is more conversant with what is going on than this com- 
mittee. But it comes rather eens, partic ul: arly to have any 
of you mention hard work, because I don’t know any group in the 
Congress that has more hard work and does more than this subcom- 
mittee of the Apprepriations.Committee, because I find you are 
always at work. I find I do have time to come over here now and 
then, but you are always in session. It is very kind of you and I 
do appreciate it. I think we are all trying to achieve something for 
agriculture. I think every one of the members of this subcommittee 
is trying to direct our agricultural program so it will be most effective, 
and I think that the Agriculture Committee is trying to devise 
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programs that will be workable, and I think it is a very fortunate 
thing for the farmers of this country to have the kind of cooperation 
that exists between this subcommittee and the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House. 

I wish that we had that much cooperation in all other branches 
of our Government related to agriculture. 

I came before you not to make a statement and not to make a 
record, although of course I realize it is proper that we do keep a 
record of what we say. But I came before you gentlemen to discuss 
with you and to get your ideas, as much as to try to give you any 
of mine, because in all sincerity, I know that you are very familiar 
with the work of the Department of Agriculture. 

I would be glad to say on the record here that we are faced with 
a very serious situation with regard to maintaining our flood pre- 
vention program. 

Our committee, as your committee, has been very much interested 
in the upstream flood prevention program. 

Personally, I have looked upon it as the best program of its size that 
we have yet developed. I am not saying it has done more good than 
any other program, but for the dollars we have spent on it, I think 
itis probably the best program we have yet had. 

That program is one that could very readily have blossomed into one 
of these billion-dollar programs. I felt, and your committee felt, and 
I think we were in perfect agreement, that we shouldn’t start it out 
as a full-grown program, but we did start this program on a basis— 
it started, as I recall it, that we had in mind spending roughly $25 
million a year for the program, with a gradual increase. As the pro- 
gram grew larger and required more money—lI don’t want to attempt 
to give this committee figures. I know you have more figures, more 
recent figures than I have, but I know that whereas we had roughly 
180 projects last year underway, that we have approximately 280 such 
projects now, an increase of close to 50 percent within the year. 

Obviously, we are reaching a point where those projects require a 
substantial amount of money if we are going to keep them going. 

If we are not going to keep them going, we ought not to start them. 
I think one of the most tragic things is to build up farmer interest in 
these programs and then let them down with the statement that: Well, 
We just can’t keep this thing going, we will put it off and come hack 
here 10 years from now. 

_You can’t maintain farmer interest that way, you don’t maintain it. 
You don’t save money in the long run doing it, because obviously the 
time you can get the most rights-of-way and the most given to a pro- 
gram is while you have lots of public interest in it. People will go 
through with things that they wouldn’t go through a little bit later on. 

So I think that it is of great importance that we keep our program 
moving, not-at any rate of trying to double-each year, but trying to 
keep the projects that are approved each year moving and developing. 

I know the questions that are involved in the planning of these 
projects. 

You have felt, and you have, some of you gentlemen have pointed 
out to me, as has the Department—well, now, do you really want to 
speed up this planning away ahead of our ability to construct ? 
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And I have to say that I think it is a mistake to speed planning 
far ahead of the ability to carry on construction for the very rea- 
sons that I have expressed; once you have completed planning you 
need to move directly on, else you would lose a great deal of the 
value of the enthusiasm that you have built up. 

Consequently, maybe we shouldn’t move our planning too rapidly, 
but we certainly should carry on our construction. 

Now, in recent years there have been areas in the United States 
that weren’t ready to develop this program. It happens that I come 
from one that was and that has been getting some of the money that 
they would not have had, had everybody been ready to use it. 

The last 2 or 3 years you have had—and you are better versed on 
the figures than I am—but we have had a substantial surplus carried 
over, an unused balance each year, a carryover from prior years, I 
think las . year it was $914 ¢ million. 

And when we are told this year that the budget contemplates giv- 
ing us $2 million more than they gave us last year—or $134 million, 
I believe is what is it, isn’t it toughly $2 million more than what it 
was last year, that means that we are going to have something like 
S7 million less money, not more money to spend. That means in- 
stead of having more money to take care of these 280 projects, we 
are going to have less actual money than we had to take care of the 
180 last vear. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. You are entirely correct, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. And that is the thing, that is the problem that I know 
that you gentlemen are thoroughly familiar with. 

Mr. Anpersen. If you will yield- 

Mr. Poacr. Certainly. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think it is very unfortunate, too, in regard to 
the 11 watersheds that we don’t push them to completion and finish 
the job, because if we don’t—Mr. Jamie Whitten and myself and 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Horan have been on this subcommittee for a 
good many years—if we don’t, we won't live to see them completed. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course not. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think Congress should at least put emphasis on 
them and then, as you say, also do the kind of a job we want done on 
the small watersheds. 

Mr. Poacr. I couldn’t agree with you more unless it were that I 
feel that when we are trying to assign priorities that we shouldn't 
assign a lower priority to these projects in which the people have 
made contributions and in which there have been local organizations 
established. 

I wouldn’t want to relegate them to a lower priority than the 11 
origina] watersheds in which the local people simply weren’t doing 
anything. It was all handed to them on a silver platter. 

I recognize that that needs to be completed, but I would hate to 
complete that rapidly at the cost of refusing to go along with the 
people who are, themselves, contributing. 

Mr. Anpersen. You are absolutely right, Bob. Nothing I had to 
say had that implication as I want to see both programs move ahead 
at a practical rate. 

Mr. Poacr. I was authorized by the full Agriculture Committee, 
and I don’t mean any subcommittee and I don’t mean merely Demo- 
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crats, I mean the whole committee, by unanimous vote authorized 
me and asked me, when appearing before this committee, to express 
the views of the committee that there should be at least some means 
of continuing the operation of the projects that are now under opera- 
tion without slowing down their progress. 

Of course, that obviously means that they have got to have more 
money than is authorized. 

Mr. Wuirren. Weare glad to have your backing and support. We 
are not surprised, but we are glad to have it as a matter of record. 

Mr. Poace. That is all I wanted to do. 

I know you gentlemen are just as well versed on this as Iam. I 
know there is no group around here that is better versed on it. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Poage, the thought comes to my mind that we 
could afford at least to put into the w: atersheds throughout the Nation, 
the 11 and the small-watershed program, at leas the amount of money 
that we are putting, for example, into the construction of one office 
building here in this city. 

Mr. Poacr. I should think we could. It impresses me that way. 

Mr. Anpersen. I would think we could convince the people of 
America that a $65 million office building here as part of the Capitol 
Hill setup, is not any more important than the same amount of money 
to be expended in 1 year on watersheds and on soil protection through- 
out America. 

Sometimes I think we get our thinking more or less off on a tangent. 
And also, Bob, when we think of what we send across to help foreign 
nations—the sum of $3,300 million which was appropriated last 
year—why that would take care of our watershed operations for 60 
year's. 

Three billion three hundred million divided by, say, a fifty-million- 
dollar figure, which you and I think should be expended on our water- 
sheds as a minimum. I think it is not too much to ask that we ex- 
pend 1 part in 60 on our watersheds as we do on foreign aid. 

Mr. Poacr. May I suggest to you that while it may not be worth 
much to you, certainly you bring that out, I can assure you it is im- 
portant for about 34 members. That is the membership of our com- 
mittee. 


NeepD ror Masor Water-Som Researcn Faciiry rx IpAno 
WITNESS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Wurrren. For the record, we are glad to have with us, our col- 
league, Congresswoman Gracie Pfost of Idaho. 

I think throughout the period of time she has been in the Con- 
gress, she has been before our committee each year, because of her deep 
interest in things having to do with agriculture. 

Mrs. Pfost, you have a fine record in the Congress. But particu- 
larly have you been interested in the things that we deal with in this 
subcommittee and we appreciate your interest and are always glad 
to hear from you. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Anpersen. I would like to join in welcoming Mrs. Pfost before 
our subcommittee. 

Mr. Horan. I want to say that al Pfost and I have a great deal 
incommon. Our districts join. I do want to say that Gracie serves 
her district well and works very hard. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. I appreciate those kind words, 
It has been wonderful working with the able members of this sub. 
committee. I have appreciated the many courtesies you have ex- 
—— to me over the years. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, if you would yield to me at that point, 
I would like to join with you and my other colleagues in their con- 
mendation of the gentlewoman from Idaho, and further say that 
since I have been a Member of the House, I have had a number of 
occasions to appear before committees upon which Mrs. Pfost serves 
and certainly every time I have received every consideration. I want 
you to know that I appreciate it. 

Mrs. Prost. That isa nice compliment, Mr. Natcher. My apprecia- 
tion to you. 

Mr. Marsnati. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the consti- 
tuents of Mrs. Pfost are very ably represented. She is always on the 
job and she always appears in their behalf. She continually keeps 
working for the benefit of the people, not only of her district, but the 
United States. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is Gracie 
Pfost and I am a Member of Congress from the First District, in 
Idaho. I want to thank the committee for the opportunity to testify 
today, and I am here to urge you to transfer funds contained in the 
President’s budget request ‘under the Agriculture Research Service, 
to establish a major water-soil research fac ility in the State of Idaho. 

About a year ago the special working group appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture made an exhaustive study of facility needs 
for soil and water conservation for the Nation. The information 
gathered by this group and their recommendations are contained in 
Senate Document 59. Along with their report they urged that an 
adequate budget be made up to strengthen existing programs of soil 
and water research and to carry on ‘the expanded program recom- 
mended in the report. One of ‘the study group’s recommendations 
was for the establishment. of a major soil and water research station 
in the Snake River Valley in Idaho. This station would be used te 
carry on major soil and water research to serve the entire Northwest. 

In looking over the President’s budget requests for 1961, I see 
that no mention is made for building | such a facility. The only 
new item of construction that I see in the 1961 budget request is for 
the replacement of a small laboratory that the Agri iculture Depart- 
ment maintains at Orlando, Fla. I am here to urge, therefore, that 
members of the committee give serious consider: ation to including in 
the budget the necessary funds to erect this new facility in the Snake 
River Valley in Idaho. 

The overall budget request for the Agriculture Research Service 
is $188,156,000. The Department envisions expenditures of $184 

721,000, with some of the funds carrying over to complete projects in 
the next fiscal year. Out of these amounts I think it would be pos- 
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sible for the committee to set aside the funds needed for the Idaho 
project without having to add a cent to the overall budget request. 
As a housewife long familiar with juggling the family budget, I can 
say in all honesty that no budget has ever been written which could 
defy a small degree of fund juggling. 

The Snake River Valley makes an ideal location for such a facility, 
and there are several locations on which such a station could be eco- 
nomically built. The study group appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in its report, suggested that the station might be built 
at Twin Falls, Idaho, where a small crop research station is now in 
operation. This station does some work on sugar beets, peas and 
beans, wheat, and insect control. In a way this work is carried out 
as an extension of research work being done at the University of 
Idaho in its agricultural extension programs. 

I would say that Twin Falls would not necessarily be the best loca- 
tion for such a major research station. Parma, Idaho, in my own 
home county offers an excellent location possibility where a branch 
experiment station of the University of Idaho is located. With 
proper facilities, which the study group said would cost about $850,- 
000, the station at Parma could become the kind of facility for study- 
ing water and soil problems which the States in the Northwest have 
been needing for some years. 

Basic work done at such an experimental and scientific station would 
be of inestimable value in helping our farmers and ranchers in the 
Northeast. 

The type of research that is needed was outlined by the study group. 

There is need, for example, to establish the effects of varying degrees 
of land cover and conditions of rangelands, on the rates of sediment 
yield from upstream watersheds. There’s the basic matter of water 
erosion, soil management, tillage,and stripcropping. There are prob- 
lems relating to irrigation—creating surface conditions that alleviate 
wind and water erosion. 
_ Also, there are problems of moisture storage on rangelands, reduc- 
ing the consumption of moisture by nonproductive plants, making 
better use of runoffs and, in fact, the whole series of drainage problems 
from the mountains and from rain. In addition, the Northwest 
region has many unique problems in soil fertility involving deficiencies 
of minor chemical elements. 

All of these problems, and others, could be tackled by scientists 
working at a major research station such as was recommended for 
Idaho. The work would benefit thousands, both in our day and for 
many generations to come. 

Alvin B. Benson, a vice president of the Idaho Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, underlined this idea when he wrote in a letter 
to me that: “Our soil and our water is our life and the lives of our 
children and those who follow.” 

On his own 300-acre farm on the Snake River in Owyhee County, 
Idaho, he pointed out: 

We have the problems of alkali, powder soil, and underlying cap rock, which 
makes for poor drainage. We pump water from the Snake River into canals 
where seepage loss is at times a problem. We also utilize, seasonally, the runoff 


of Reynolds Creek, with the ensuing problems of silting, unpredictable changes 
in watershed, erosion and flash floods. * * * 
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It is in problem areas such as Mr. Benson’s and multiplied by thou- 
sands of farmers in like circumstances, that a water and soil laboratory 
would be extremely valuable. 

I want to urge again, therefore, that members of this committee 
give particular ‘attention to the possibility of earmarking in the next 
fiscal budget request, this vitally needed facility for the Northwest, 
Thank you. 

Mr. Wurrren. We do thank you very much. We have tried our 
best: to get the Department to come up with an overall plan for this. 
They did, at our instance, setup this study. But the study group, 
unfortunately, just grouped together what the various sections were 
interested in, in the - way of research, and the Department flatly re 
fused to recommend any part of it. 

They more or less just brought it up here in a bushel basket and 
dumped it. So it has given us quite a problem. 

We have tried as best we could to meet these problems. On the 
particular point that you make, we have had numerous presentations 
to the committee. Apparently, this increase attracted the attention 
of several members, and we have had several folks who would like for 
us to make the transfer. 

I don’t know what we are going to do. I do feel that we should 
talk to the Department and try to get some counsel as to how to do 
this on a basis that will give some spread to the various areas. We 
will have to see just what we can do. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate very much 
your courtesy and appreciate more than I can say the past courtesies 
your committee has extended to me. 


RESEARCH ON WATER AND MorsturE PROBLEMS 
WITNESS 


HON. BYRON JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Wuirren. We have next our friend and colleague, Congress- 
man Johnson, of Colorado, before us. 

We will be glad to have your general statement, Mr. Johnson. We 
know of your interest in agriculture during the time you have been 
here and we are glad to hear you discuss our mutual problems. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

I want to say that I share the committee’s concern that we practice 
economy in Government. I was taught to believe that some Govern- 
ment outlays are wasteful, others are productive, some are reproduc- 
tive, and still others are self-liquidating. In preparing a budget, I 
would reduce wasteful outlays and encourage those which are re- 
productive and self-liquidating. 

Outlays for basic research with respect to some fundamental need 
are actually vital necessities in our society. I am here today to talk 
about research in a most vital necessity, namely water. 

The Nation’s population is growing rapidly. The Nation’s eco- 
nomy is rapidly industrializing. Our industrial, commercial, and 
domestic consumption of water is rising rapidly. But the existing 
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supply of water cannot be appreciably increased, especially in the 
inland areas. 

In the coastal areas, it may be possible that demineralization and 
desalinization techniques will permit supplemental water to be re- 
claimed from the oceans. Inland, we must learn more effective means 
of conservation and wise utilization of what moisture we have. As 
water becomes relatively scarce, it becomes all the more precious. 

We in the Great Plains area are keenly conscious of this problem 
because we have always been at or near the margin of adequacy of 
water and moisture supplies. 

Research we have conducted heretofore has helped us to conserve 
our precious water supplies and put them to better use. Certain kinds 
of research in forest management, aimed at improving our water 
supply, are now under way. We are doing research on the possibility 
of protecting our reservoirs against rapid evaporation. 

But we need to conduct research with respect to the application of 
water to the soil. We need to know more than we know now about 
soil moisture and moisture conservation because we are well aware 
that such research will ultimately disclose information that will 
permit not only those in the Great Plains but the entire Nation to 
benefit from the principles of moisture conservation that will be 
disclosed. 

Our cities are investing billions of dollars in waterworks of all 
sorts. The city of Denver alone is currently engaged in a $125 mil- 
lion program to expand its water supplies. 

The Congress has voted over a billion dollars a year for public works 
with respect to water. It is certainly a prudent thing to request that 
we devote just a few million dollars to research in the field of conser- 
vation of water use. Specifically, I am here to endorse a national 
research center with respect to moisture conservation. 

Such a center can most effectively operate in an arid or semiarid 
area where the controls can most easily be achieved; $3.5 million 
would be sufficient to build such a center and $2 million would be 
sufficient to operate it. In the end it would pay dividends far beyond 
the outlays we would be making initially. 

Senate Document No. 59, a report on soil and water conservation 
research by a working group appointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, prepared for the Senate Appropriations Committee, spells out 
the Nation’s needs, including the need for a moisture conservation 
research center. 

We shall operate largely in the dark until there is a single center 
able to give attention to all the basic principles involved for increas- 
ing intake of water from the soil, improving the moisture retention 
characteristics of the soil and increasing the effici ‘iency of soil moisture 
use by plants. 

Such a center should be at one place or utilize as a center already 
in the district those trained in soil physics, soil fertility, soil chem- 
istry, soil microbiology, agronomy, plant physiology, biochemistry, 
engineering, electronics, physics, physical chemistry, micrometeor- 
ology, and I would add not only statistics but hydrology. 

It is our belief that the great Colorado State University at Fort 
Collins offers a natural center for such a moisture conservation and 
research center because most of the supporting personnel and facil- 
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ities are already on staff. And the location as the only land-grant 
college in the Great Plains arid area suggests its special suit: ibility 
and its long reputation for research in hydrology and water conser- 
vation with 1 respect to the application of water through irrigation 
to the soil. 

That gives it a special backlog of experience, training, and compe- 
tent personnel in this area. But some special research facilities would 
be neded, and some additional personnel, in order that this task be 
adequately performed. 

The money we will save if the committee rejects this request. will 
be an illusory savings. It will merely multiply further the cost of 
going greater distances to secure adequate water supplies because of 
inadequate knowledge with respect to water utilization. 

I urge the committee to approve funds in the field of soil-water 
conservation research and especially funds for the creation of a mois- 
ture conservation research center. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Johnson, we want to thank you for your fine 
statement and for your appearance before our committee. 

Mr. Jounson. I take it that you have that report ? 

Mr. a HER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I had hoped to bring to the committee in the event 
you should be interested, Mr. George Weaver of our soil conserva- 
tion districts in Colorado, and a very competent constituent of mine 
in this field. 

If it would be agreeable to the chairman, may I file a supplemental 
statement which he may prepare ? 

Mr. Narcuer. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

You ought to get that in as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand you are near the end. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Johnson, we will need that statement this week. 

Mr. Jounson. Fine. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

Fort CoLtiins, CoLo., March 23, 1960. 
Hon. Byron L. JOHNSON, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 


DEAR Byron: I wish to take this opportunity of thanking you for making your 
statement in behalf of funds for the establishment of a Soil Moisture Research 
Laboratory before the Agriculture Subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

The National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, of which I am a direc- 
tor, is actively supporting full implementation of the research facilities program 
recommended in Senate Document No. 59. 

As a practical matter, I consider that were this program carried out simul- 
taneously nationwide, they could not be adequately staffed with competent 
research people. It appears, therefore, that this program should be implemented 
over a period of time. 

The immediate need, and one that is really urgent, is for initiation of basic 
research in soil moisture conservation, probably involving wind tunnel experi- 
ments, a facility now available at Colorado State University, and of a first-class 
hydraulics laboratory, such as the one at Colorado State University and that of 
the Bureau of Reclamation at the Denver Federal Center. 

In the Great Plains the Congress has recognized an urgent need for accelerated 
land treatment in this area by the enactment of Public Law 1021 and comple- 
mentary appropriations for the Great Plains program. I consider it imperative 
that research applicable to Great Plains conditions be intensified immediately to 
accomplish the objectives of Public Law 1021. 

I sincerely believe that the Fort Collins Research Center is the logical location 
for the major facility for the area and where much of the basic research would 
be done with field stations “beefed up” as needed for the applied research. 
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For fiscal 1961, this Moisture Conservation Research Laboratory for the Great 
Plains could probably get underway by a minor increase in operating funds for 
basie research and sufficient construction funds authorized so that immediate 
planning of the facility could be undertaken. 7 

Students need to be alerted to future opportunities in moisture conservation 
research so as to prepare an increasing number of well-trained people for an 
accelerated program. An expression from the Congress authorizing the program 
outlined in Senate Document No. 59 would be helpful. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE E. WEAVER. 

Mr. Jonnson. Now, we are also preparing, not on the same topic, 
for the moment a joint letter from the members of the delegation to 
you in support of adequate funds for grain inspection serv ice. 

We grow a very high quality wheat in our area which is in great 
demand overseas because it blends with the soft wheats to make a fine 
flour. 

[attended a meeting of the Colorado Wheat Growers where English 
importers told us that they have not received the quality on the other 
end that they thought they were buying on this end. 

Our inspection service has been less than adequate at our export 
points and we have been losing an important part of our export market. 

Now, for the good of the farmer, for the good of the American tax- 
payer, who is holding these surpluses, for the good of the country 
with the balance of payments problems, needing more exports, for 
the good of the people overseas who ought to be able to get a high- 
quality grain when they order it, we in our State, on behalf of our 
wheat farmers and other wheat farmers, strongly urge the committee 
to provide adequate funds for complete grain inspection at all the 
points of transshipment where otherwise the grain may be slugged, 
dirt and low-quality stuff may get put in, bringing it down to the 
minimum standards and in the process destroying ‘what had been a 
very fine market for a very fine product. 

Mr. Narcuer. Thank you, Mr. Johnson, very much. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


We have with us at this time, our friend and colleague from Okla- 
homa, Congressman Ed Edmondson. 

Since I have been a Member of the House, I have had the oppor- 
tunity many times to witness the efforts of our friend, Ed Edmondson, 
in behalf of agriculture. 

There is no . Member of the House during the years that I have been 
here that has continuously fought the b: ittle for the American farmer 
iny more effectively than my friend Ed Edmondson. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr, Narcuer. Mr. Andersen. 
Mr. Anpersen. I would like to join in the statement relative to Mr. 
Kdmondson. I am particularly interested in Mr. Edmondson’s testi- 
ony because he holds the seat in Congress formerly occupied by a 
very able and distinguished man, the late William G. Stigler. 
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Bill Stigler was an extremely popular man, not only on our subcom. 
mittee but among all of his colleagues in the Congress. He was 4 
man of great personal integrity and. personal ability, and even though 
I sat on the other side of the ‘political aisle from him, there was no 
man for whom I had greater respect. 

I just wanted to say for the record today that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma now before us, Mr. Edmondson, has followed very effee- 
tively the examples of fiine service to agriculture and to his people set 
by our late colleague. Like his predecessor, he is a great credit to his 
State and, as the record shows, a very able gentleman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I thank the chairman and my old and dear friend 
from Minnesota very much, and I appreciate particul: irly the com- 


ments about a very dear friend of mine, Bill Stigler. I have no hope | 


of every filling the place that he had in the hearts of his colleagues 
here in the House, but I certainly share the views of my good friend 
from Minnesota that he set an example that is an inspiration to all of 
us. [appreciate what has been said here on my own behalf. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear 
before your committee. I don’t believe there is any area of congres- 
sional activity affecting the domestic economy today that is more vital 
than the work of this subcommittee. 

I know that this subcommittee includes some of the strongest friends 
the American farmer has in Washington today, and you have been 
battle tested in the fight to give the farmer a fair break. "That is, every 
man seated at this table and member of the sube ommittee. 

If the farmer ever needed fighting friends, it is right now, and it 
is a welcome feeling to be among friends on that. subject. 

In the district which I represent there is very grave concern today 
about the budget recommendation for a reduction in the agricultural 
conservation program from $250 million to $100 million. 

When this recommendation first came to my attention, I wrote to 
farm leaders all over eastern Oklahoma and asked for their comments 
upon it. Almost without exception, the letters received in reply, and 
I might add at this point that these letters came from Farm Bureau 
officers, from Farmers Union officials, and from men who are promi- 
nent. as farmers in their community, and not organization men at all. 

Almost. without exception these letters advised me that the continu- 
ation of the present program was absolutely essential. 

If I could go off the record again at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Sam Miller of Route 1, Chouteau, Okla., wrote 
me that “most farmers would not be able to carry out any practices 
without the ACP assistance and a cut in appropriation would be a 
defeat toward the farm program.” 

Mr. Ray Thornton of Pryor, Okla., called for a strong stand against 
any cuts in ACP, and states that he felt “conservation of agr ‘icultural 
resources should be considered as a part of our defense budget much 
on the order of missiles and atom bombs.” 

Mr. Virgin Rice of Ralston, Okla., advised that he felt more 
money should be appropriated to this program, because “farmers are 
suffering now more than ever before.” 

Mr. Tom L. Riggs, Route 2, Inola, Okla., wrote that “any decrease 
in assistance to farmers would cripple this program very much and we 
would lose the gains that we have made in the past.” 
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Mr. Riggs also cited the fact that a large percentage of farmers 
in his county are tenant farmers, “who could not afford to carry on 
the conservation program that they have started without some finan- 
cial assistance.” 

Mr. Leroy M. Davis, Route 1, Miami, Okla., reported that the 
full $250 million for ACP is essential, or “the farmers will be forced 
to overcrop the soil and tear it down for bare existence.” 

Mr. R. C. Jones, Route 2, Coweta, Okla., recommended the full 
9250 million for ACP, and reported that “farmers are having the 
greatest problem every in trying to finance needed conservation as 
our net returns continue to go down.’ 

Mr, Chairman, these replies are typical of the scores that were 
received in our office in support of the full $250 million appropria- 
tion, and I earnestly hope this subcommittee will recommend a con- 
tinuation of the present program and the money to make this con- 
tinuation possible. 

I do not want to conclude this testimony without urging that the 
committee strengthen the financial support which has been recom- 
mended for the watershed protection program, including not only 
funds for a watershed research installation for Oklahoma ‘and Texas, 
but the full amount required for installations and planning under 
this program. 

As I understand it, the administration’s recommended figures fall 
far short of meeting both the construction and planning require- 
ments of projects under Public Law 566. 

The president of our Oklahoma Association of Soil & Water Con- 
servation Districts, Judge Lavern Fishel, advises that the recom- 
mended appropri: ition is “not sufficient or adequate to meet our needs,” 
either for planning or construction. 

Mr. Hershel Burrus of the State soil conservation board, basing 
his estimate upon figures supplied by the Department of Agric ulture, 
advises me that an appropriation of $50 million for installations and 
5) million for planning will be essenti: il, if actual needs of the pro- 
gram are met. 

I know that the members of this committee are better acquainted 
with this problem than I am, but I want to assure you of my enthu- 
siastic support for increases in both of these areas, and strongly 
urge that you provide the funds which are actually needed by the 
farm people of our country. 

Mr. Anprersen. Now that you have finished your statement, Mr. 
Edmondson, I want to say this: I believe you said that you had re- 
ceived a good degree of supporting evidence relative to the need for 
ACP from your area ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Anprrsen. I pet rsonally sent out 1,000 letters to farmer leaders 
in my district, asking them if they agreed with the reduction as pro- 
posed in the budget. from $250 million to $100 million, and I am sur- 
prised to see that about 95 percent of them say that it would be a 
grave mistake if the Congress would agree to reducing this program 
much, if any, below $250 million. 

Mr. EpMonpson. That cert: ainly is the consensus of the replies I 


received. I feel it is just about a universal feeling in Oklahoma on 
this subject. 


53146—60-——pt. 4 29 
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Mr. Narcner. Mr. Edmondson, we want to thank you for your 
fine statement, and you must rest assured that this matter will re- 
ceive every consideration of this committee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, sir, and I thank all members of the 
committee for your courtesy and for the generous comments about 
my services. 

Som, Conservation Dam 


WITNESS 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS | 


FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Narcuer. We have with us at this time our friend and col- 
league from West Virginia, Mr. Harley O. Staggers. We are de- 
lighted to have you with us, Mr. Staggers. I want to point out to 
the committee that the American farmer has no better friend in the 
House than Mr. Staggers. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I want to agree with that statement, 
I have observed Mr. Staggers for quite a few years here in the Con- 
gress and I know when it comes to a showdown for support of Amer- 
ican agriculture on the floor that he is usually up there voting with 
the rest of us. TI appreciate your coming before us. 

Mr. Sraccers. Thank you very kindly. I appreciate those kind 
words from both of you. 

Mr. Narcuer. Weare delighted to have you. 

Mr. Sraceers. I would like to say, in turn, that you gentlemen are 
doing a great job, too, and I think one that is very essential. That 
is the reason I am here to appear before you to appeal for funds on 
this ACP program. 

On the record, I would just like to say that in this ACP program, 
that the Potomac River watershed, of which my district is a part, was 
one of the first authorized and subwatershed work plans were pre- 
pared in the 1950’s and several tributaries in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. This work has been progressing until today 10 of these small 
retention dams have been completed. There are 8 now under 
construction, leaving 31 out of 44 planned, on which plans have pro- 
ceeded to some extent, sort of high and dry, if we don’t see there is 
enough money appropriated. 

That is the reason I am here, to say that I sincerely trust that your 
committee will see fit to increase the a gr itions called for in the 
President’s budget for the fiscal year 1961 for carrying on this im- 
portant flood prevention program, not only on the Potomac, but all 
across America. 

[ think particularly this thing affects Washington here, because 
the Potomac flows into Washington. These dams would help to 
keep a lot of silt out of the river that comes into Washington now; 
will retain a lot of the water in times that it can be allowed to reflow, 
in times of low water. It will afford recreational areas, but it helps 
in the reforestation program and all the other programs. I feel 
very strongly that it is one of our good programs that we have par- 
ticipated in. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Narcuer. Yes. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Staggers, you will recall the Andersen-Hope 
pilot watershed program out of which evolved Public Law 566 which 
was brought out a year later by the Legislative Committee on Agri- 
culture. I think the watershed program is accepted all through 
America as a very worthwhile institution. I regret seeing the budget 
come before us with less money available for the continuation of 
both the work relative to the 11 authorized watersheds and also the 
small watershed protection program. I don’t think it is to the good 
of America to slow down this program, and I agree with you thor- 
oughly in your advocacy of restoring the funds necessary to do the 
kind of a job that we should do. 

Here we have an office building being constructed for the Con- 
oressmen. We need this office building, $65 million worth of con- 
struction. But at the same time, the budget does not even request 
of this subeommittee as much money as that for 1 year’s operation 
of all the watersheds throughout America. 

I think there is some line of thinking that is a little askew, or that 
is not quite right. Especially as I brought out earlier here today, 
that if we were even given $50 million per year, that is only 1 part 
in 60 of what we send overseas In 1 year to help other nations, gentle- 
men, $3,300 million last vear. Conservation and preservation of our 
irreplac ead le soil is cert: ainly worth a whole lot more than that. 

Mr. Sraccers. I wholeheartedly agree with you. I am for the 
program. 

Mr. ANpErsEN. I knew you would. 

Mr. Svaccers. I might say recently a group of citizens from about 
four of my counties gathered at my home; they were bipartisan men 
interested in farming and agriculture. They were so much, all of 
them, for this program, and asked me to do all I could to see that 
funds are restored so that they could proceed with their planning 
on the Potomae watershed. 

Gentlemen, I sincerely thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to appear. I ask permission to insert the statement in the record, 
if 1 may, and I sincerely hope and trust you will restore the funds 
needed for this very important. program. 

Mr. Narcurer. Without objection, the statement is inserted at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1960. 
To: Hon. Jamie Whitten, chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, House Ap- 
propriations Committee, Washington, D.C. 
From: Representative Harley O. Staggers, Second District, West Virginia. 
Subject: Appropriation for agriculture soil conservation dams. 

Since the latter part of 1944 when the Congress authorized the Department 
of Agriculture to carry out specific types of flood prevention activities in various 
watershed programs throughout the Nation, it has been proven many times over 
that this project has been of tremendous value. 

The Potomae River watershed project was one of the first authorized and 
Ssubwatershed work plans were prepared in the early 1950's for several Potomae 
tributaries in West Virginia and Virginia and the plans called for a combina- 
tion of land treatment practices and the construction of small water detention 
dams located on minor tributé ary streams on the Potomac. 

Within the past 10 years, at least 5 of the 15 counties in the Second Con- 
fressional District of West Virginia have participated in this watershed and 


flood prevention program. These include Morgan, Mineral, Grant, Hardy, and 
Pendleton Counties. 
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I sincerely trust your committee will see fit to increase the appropriations 
called for in the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1961 for carrying on this 
important flood prevention program on the Potomac. 

The citizens of West Virginia in the counties affected by the project are 
ready, willing and able to continue their cooperation in the success of the 
watershed program. Since they are wholly responsible under the law for 
providing all land, easements, rights-of-way and maintenance costs, the city, 
county. and State governments have formally obligated themselves financially 
for carrying out the Potomac watershed program. 

As of the first of this year, 44 small retarding dams have been planned in 
the Potomac River Basin, three are present!y under construction, and 10 haye 
been completed since the program was begun. 

Surely we must “give credit where credit is due.” I believe we must grant the 
additional appropriations for the continuation and completion of this flood 
prevention and soil conservation program. 

Furthermore, we must not overlook the fact that the residents of the 
Washington metropolitan area are also benefiting by the Potomac watershed 
project. Construction of the retention dams on small upstream watersheds assist 
in holding back soil erosion and silt pollution, helping to attain a cleaner 
Potomac, and insuring a water supply for Washington, D.C. 

The dams will not only aid in flood prevention, but retain the floodwaters and 
use it in reforestation and replanting of vegetation. This will prove an even 
greater advantage in time in retaining surface waters and raising the water 
table. 

Another point I wish to bring to your attention is recreational facilities such 
as fishing, boating, and swimming are made available by the construction of | 
the detention dams. 

i sincerely trust, in the wisdom of your committee, that you will see fit to 
approve the necessary funds for continuing the soil conservation and watershed 
projects under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 

Respectfully submitted. 


” 


HARLEY O. STAGGERS. 


Mr. Narcuer. We are delighted to have with us at this time our 
friend and colleague, Mr. McSween, of Louisiana. 


Brucei.vosis Erapication Program 


WITNESS 


HON. H. B. McSWEEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE | 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 


| 

Mr. Narcner. We are delighted to have with us our friend and 
colleague, Mr. MeSween, of Louisiana. 

Mr. McSween. I only want to take a minute to bring to your atten- 
tion what we on the Committee on Agriculture believe to be a serious 
mistake. I speak of the reduction in the level of appropriations in the | 
brucellosis eradication program. 

The appropriations for this very necessary program in 1958 were 
$24 million, and under that level of appropriations it was expected 
by our best technicians in the Department that by the end of 199! 
we would have this problem licked. 

The present budget calls for a decrease in these appropriations 
down to the level of $15 million. It was $1614 million for fiseal 1960, 
and I believe that it is expected to be even less than that for 1961, | 
according to the budget, approximately $15 million. 

Now, the point I want to make is that this reduced level will meat | 
a 9-year delay and a $230 million extra expense in order to arrive at | 
the goal that has been sought. I appreciate—— 
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Mr. Anperson. Congressman, let me interrupt and ask you this: 
In other words, you consider it poor business to decrease the level 
of this appropriation, as the budget suggests, because of the fact 
that it would simply set the work back and in the long run cost us 
considerably more money ¢ 

Mr. McSween. You are ex: ictly right. I have been, in the short 
time I have been here, very conservative. I think you know I try to 
support economy in government as a general principle, and I would 
not be here for the fact that this is false economy. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. This is false economy. Let me tell you this, and I 
am sure you will agree with me: We are dealing with something in 
this disease that might affect your children and g ‘andchildren in 
future years if we don't squelch it; I am referring to undulant fever 
brought along from brucellosis- infected cattle in “the milk. I think 
from that v iewpoint alone the Congress ought to insist on appropr iat- 
ing whatever can be properly used without waste and putting into 
effect that sort of program which will in the earliest possible time 
eradicate brucellosis. After that has been accomplished we will need 
astrict recheck program to make sure that it doesn’t break out again. 

Mr. McSween. You are exactly right. I introduced in the House, 
House Joint Resolution 619. This resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. We had hearings and we favorably re- 
ported this resolution. I mention this only because the resolution 
contains all of the facts that I have enumerated, and I would like to 
have permission to insert this in the record. 

Mr. Narcuer. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The resolution is as follows:) 


[H.J. Res. 619, S6th Cong., 2d sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To further reduce the incidence of brucellosis by providing Federal 
support to complete nationwide certification and proceed toward the eradication of 
brucellosis under the brucellosis eradication program 


Whereas the Eighty-third and the Eighty-fourth Congresses indicated that 
it is the policy of the United States Congress to accelerate the brucellosis eradi- 
cation program by increasing the Federal support of the cooperative State- 
Federal brucellosis eradication program, and 

Whereas the increased support was made available by an authorization to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to utilize funds available to him in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and 

Whereas this authority was withdrawn due to increased appropriations in 
the appropriation acts to the Department for the conduct of this program, and 

Whereas remarkable progress toward the goal of elimination of brucellosis 
from the cattle of the United States was achieved during the first five years 
of the accelerated program, as evidenced by the fact that during this period a 
total of one thousand three hundred and twenty-six counties, including twenty- 
one complete States, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands qualified as modified 
certified brucellosis areas, which means that the infection has been reduced 
to a level of not more than 1 per centum of the cattle and 5 per centum of the 
herds, and 

Whereas the incidence of brucellosis in man has been reduced from one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-three cases reported in 1954 to seven hundred 
and twenty-one cases reported in 1959, and thereby eliminated unnecessary 
human suffering, and 

Whereas the State and Federal support for the program during fiscal year 
1959 made it possible to meet the service requirements necessary to advance 
the program in an efficient and effective manner, and 

Whereas at the 1959 level it was estimated that the entire country could 
have attained modified certified status by 1965, and 
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Whereas the financial support from the Federal and State Governments for 
1960 has been reduced to a level where drastic curtailment of many essential 
aspects of the program has been necessary, and 

Whereas the reduced level of State and Federal support for the brucellosis 
eradication program has brought about a curtailment of the progress being 
achieved, as evidenced by the fact that there are now more than two hundred 
counties eligible to begin working for area certification, which cannot be under. 
taken because of the lack of funds and because as of February 1, 1960, there 
were only three hundred and twenty-two active area work counties as compared 
to five hundred and forty-four such counties at the same date last vear, and 

Whereas for lack of funds the level of calf vaccination has been reduced sig- 
nificantly in many areas, which will endanger the achievements of the program 
in the future unless corrected, and 

Whereas it has been estimated that at the current level of support complete 
nationwide certification status cannot be achieved before 1974, and 

Whereas this nine-year delay will require the expenditure of approximately 
$220.000.000 more to qualify the entire country for certification than would have 
been necessary if the work could have been continued at the 1959 level: Now, 
therefore. be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Imerica in Congress assembled, That, since it is urgent that Federal support 
for the brucellosis eradication program be maintained at a level which will make 
possible the most economical program achievements. there is hereby authorized 
to be apnropriated $20,000.000 for fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and $22. 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and each of the four succeeding 
fiscal years. 


Mr. Narcuer. We want to thank vou for vour fine statement and 
to assure you that vour request will be given every consideration. 
Mr. McSween. Thank you very much. 


EsrasLisuiMent oF AnrevatTre Facmirmes ar SourtrwEstern GREAT 
Puatns Frevp Srarion, BusHuanp, Tex. 


WITNESS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Narcrer. We are delighted to have with us at this time our 
friend and colleague, Mr. Walter Rogers of Texas. 

Congressman, we are glad to have you before our committee and 
as the other members of the committee know full well, the American 
farmer has no better friend than you. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Natcher. 

It is alwaysa pleasure to come before your committee and to present 
our problems because we always have such a willing ear, and T hope 
this year that something can be done about this problem. The situ- 
ation that T want to discuss briefly—and let me say this off the record 
at this time. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Narcner. You may proceed. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and all my esteemed col- 
leagues on this subcommittee. Let me sav at the outset T have alwavs 
sincerely appreciated the opportunity of apnearing before this sub- 
committee for several reasons, chief of which is the understanding you 
have always given me in the problem at hand. 
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The situation I want to discuss briefly with you today is one which 
we aired on previous occasions, and it concerns the establishment of 
adequate facilities at the Southwestern Great Plains Field Station 
at Bushland, Tex. Your files in previous sessions of the Congress 
will reveal a detailed account of the reasons behind the great need 
which exists at the station for adequate facilities. If it please the 
subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, I will offer this condensed history of the 
station : 

The station was established in the late 1930’s and is located some 
12 miles west of Amarillo, Potter County, Tex., and is the center 
of an area serving portions of five States in ‘the Southern Great Plains. 
The station includes 1,600 acres of land and for years was operated 
by a staff of 1: } people. Some 6 years ago represent: itives of the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration surveyed the — facilities 
of the Southern Great Plains for the location of a station to serve 
as a regional research center for soil and water po sa in the 
Southern Great Plains and selected the USDA Southwestern Field 
Station as a regional research center. 

This work has progressed, and they have increased their staff from 
13 to some 40 people, including some well-trained scientists in the 
field of soil and water conservation. 

At present the office and laboratory space of the USDA South- 
western Great Plains Field Station is inadequate for the research 
underway, and construction of new facilities and improvement of 
the old at this regional center is urgently required in order that a 
balanced program of soil- and water-conservation research may be 
continued. In the interest of brevity, I refer you to pages 35 through 
39 of this subeommittee’s hearings in the 1959 appropriation for 
further details concerning the nature of the programs conducted at 
the station and the urgency of the facility needs. 

As you will recall, Mr. Chairman, when I appeared before your 
subcommittee on March 10, 1958, along with Mr. Art Bralley and 
Mr. Jay Taylor from Amarillo, Tex., you pointed out the desir: ability 
of requesting the Department of Agriculture to make a thorough study 
of current and probable future agricultural research needs. This 
subcommittee is, I am sure, familiar with a report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture dated March 2, 1959, entitled “Facility Needs Soil 
and W: ater Conservation Research,” and TIT will not tee members 
of the subcommittee with the details of this report. I do point out, 
however, that in the 82 maps depicting the urgency of need for re- 
search information on the various problems in different sections of 
the country, area 18, in which the Southwestern Great Plains Field 
Station is loc ace sees ars under the heading of “Greatest Urgency,” 
in 15 instances, under the heading of “High Urgency,” 5 times, and 
under the heading of “Moderate Urgency” once. The report further 
states that the Southwestern Great Plains Field Station should be 
provided with major field station facilities to provide for a concen- 
trated attack on moisture conservation, crop residue management, 
tillage, and water management problems that are pressing in this 
region. 

It is noted that the position of the Department of Agriculture is 
that although it would be impossible to immediately fulfill all the 
recommendations of the report, desirable as this might be, the exist- 
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ing stations be strengthened first. Lastly, in the summary recon. 
mendations, for Bushland, Tex., the need for capital construction js 
pointed out, for the purpose of developing improved practices for con. 
servation farming and ranching on the Zita-Pullman and associated 
soils of the southern high plains, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, anj 
Kansas. Proposed construction funds for carrying out this program 
are $600,000. 

I don’t know how far you gentlemen want to go in your reliang 
upon this report as a solid rec ommendation of the “Department. I do 
know that we have had difficulty previously in securing Department 
and Budget recommendations for establishing adequate facilities a 
this station, even though there has always seemed to be an indication 
that the Department was favorably disposed toward effecting the 
facilities. As you are aware, however, the recommendations al ways | 
seem to get lost by the time they reach the Congress. 

I realize the m: ny demands upon this subcommittee for the appro- 
priation of funds for every worthy agricultural need. In light of| 
these facts, I can authoritatively vouch that few, if any, appropriations | 
will be more justified than this which I request today. Your careful 
and earnest consideration is invited, and is appreciated. 

Mr. Horan. The field station you mentioned ; what type of arrange 
ment operates that ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. May I give you the history of it? T think it will clear | 
the thing up for the record. In 1937, the U.S. Department of Agricul. | 
ture obtained the land in Potter and Randall Counties in the Texas | 
Panhandle near Bushland for soil and water conservation research, 
This station was named the Amarillo Conservation Experiment Sta- 


tion, and was operated by the Research Division of the Soil Conserva- | 


tion Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Now, during the reorganization of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in 1953, the station was placed under the direction of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and in December 1956, the station’s name was changed to the Cn 


Southwestern Great Plains Field Station. Officials of the U.S. De- | 


partment. of Agriculture approved this name change so that the 
regional nature of the soil and water conservation research underway 
would be more clearly indicated. 

I give you that because it is a history of what has happened since 
1937, and it is being operated and has been operated by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Natcuer. Any further questions? 

Mr. Horan. No. I just want to thank Mr. Rogers for appearing 
before our committee, and I want him to know that we appreciate 
this problem, and that I, for one, on this subecommittee—and I don’t 
think I am alone—would like to see this solved. When we may be 
able to do that is anybody’s guess, because we haven’t marked up 
the bill, we haven’t really—I know that the chairman is studying the 
problems involved in it. What we will come up with fin: ly is any- 
body’s guess. 

This is a meritorious request of yours, I know that, because T have 
driven past that field station down there, in November, and I was 
rather impressed with it. I still remember it. 
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Mr. Narcurer. Mr. Rogers, we want to thank you for your fine 
statement and for your appearance before our committee at this time. 
You may be assured that this matter will be given every consideration. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 


RESEARCH, CONSERVATION AND CCC Limiration 
WITNESS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Wuirren. We will now hear from our friend and colleague 
on the Appropriations Committee, Mr. George Mahon of Texas. We 
know of his longtime interest in all matters affecting agriculture 
and are happy to have him with us today. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Whitten. 

I have had the privilege of appearing before this subcommittee 
on two occasions in recent weeks. Upon the first occasion I appeared 
with Mr. Grady Halbert, of Texas, and other witnesses in connection 
with the Great Plains conservation program. ‘This program is well 
adapted to the Great Plains area and is generating soil conservation 
activity in a very splendid way. A good job is being done and 
widespread interest has been created. 

In my judgment, this program ought to be expanded and en- 
couraged. As the testimony will show, “this program has been under- 
financed during the current fiscal year. Moreover, the budget esti- 
mate for the coming fiscal year is, in my opinion, far from adequate. 
[hope you can find ways to increase the budget to a reasonable degree 
in order to make the Great Plains program more meaningful. 

I was also before you briefly upon the occasion when representa- 
tives of the National Cotton Council appeared. Two of my friends 
from West Texas were present before your committee at that time, 
Mr. Roy Forkner and Mr. George Pfeiffenberger. 

We, in the south plains area of Texas, have a very special interest 
in certain research work which is being undertaken at Texas Tech- 
nological College in Lubbock. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and 
your subcommittee will be able to go a long way in approving the 
recommendation made before you a few weeks : ago by representatives 
of the National Cotton Council. 

The $50,000 limitation which was affixed as a rider to the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill of last year will, no doubt, be before you 
for consideration. I realize that this limitation was not advocated 
by your subcommittee. I hope a way can be found to eliminate the 
limitation for the 1961 crop. The limitation creates unnecessary 
problems and hardships. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend you and your subcommittee for 
your unceasing efforts in behalf of agriculture. You are confronted 
with difficulties which seem almost insurmountable. It is comforting 
to know that you and the members of your group have a genuine 
and abiding interest in the farmer and a deep underst: anding of his 
problems. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank vou, Mr. Mahon. We appreciate your in- 
terest in these matters, and will do the best we can to meet these needs. 
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Humpoitpr River Researcu PrRogEcT 
WITNESS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Mr. Wirrren. Our next witness will be our colleague from the 
State of Nevada, Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Baring. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Humboldt. River research project was initiated July 1, 1959, 
with a $35,000 appropriation by the Nevada Legislature. The pri- 
mary objective of the program is to determine what happens to the 
water in the Winnemucca segment, which is a representative area, 


of the Humboldt River Basin. Later, these studies will be extended | 


upstream and expanded to cover the entire river basin. Elements in 
the program include geological and geophysical investigations ; a study 
of evapotranspiration of meadow plants, willows, and greasewood: 
collection, analysis, and correlation with runoff of precipitation and 
other meteorological data: a study of surface and ground water move- 
ments: surveys of areas of phre: atophytes, estimates of water use by 
these plants and study of methods of recovery of water from such 
areas: studies on methods of replacement of greasewood, a plant with 
no grazing value, with usable grasses: and the development of new 
methods and techniques in the study of the hydrology of arid areas. 

The project is under the general direction and coordination of Hugh 
A. Shamberger, director, Nevada Department of Conservation and 
Natural Resources. The divisions of water resources and State for- 
estry of this department also assist in this program. The 1960 Nevada 
State Legislature has agreed to increase the appropriation to the de- 
partment of conservation and natural resources for this study to 
$40,000 for the 1960-61 fiscal year. None of this money is used for 
the normal operating expenses of the department but is utilized en- 
tirely in meeting the expenses of the project. 

Progress in the 1959-60 fiscal year has been on schedule. Land was 
selected, leased, leveled, diked to protect from flooding, fenced, and 
provided with water and electricity. Instrumentation for collection 
of weather data, including 18 high altitude precipitation gages, have 
been installed. Two large 30-by-30-foot tanks for the study of 
evapotranspiration of greasewood, and twelve 10- by-10-foot t: anks for 
the study of use of water by willows and meadow grasses have been in- 
stalled and will be planted to their designated vegetation at the ap- 
propriate planting season. 

Some 97 wells have been drilled on and adjacent to the flood plain 
of Humboldt River in the Winnemucca area to test the movement of 
ground water in this area, and some 36 test wells for ground water 
studies have been installed in the area immedi: ately upstream from the 
Winnemucca area. Geological and geophysical investigations, and 
other work concerned with the broad objectives of the program have 
advanced as scheduled. 

New work to be undertaken this year includes an overall study of 
the water and land resources of the Humboldt River Basin. A sec- 
ond set of tanks at an upstream location, probably near Elko, will 
be installed by the Agricultural Research Service in cooperation with 
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the department of conservation and natural resources. The prelimi- 
nary work by the ARS on mosquito control, initiated this year, will 
be followed up by more intensive work this coming summer. 

The department of conservation and natural resources maintains a 
resident: representative in Winnemucca. This technician carries out 
the specific operations for which this department is responsible and 
assists cooperators to the limit of the time available. He will work 
closely with the Agricultural Research Service but, because of the 
limited amount of time available and the extent and technical char- 
acter of much of the work of the ARS, he cannot be expected to 
supply the assistance needed by this agency. Supervision of the op- 
erations of the ARS from the Reno headquarters is reasonable and 
desirable, but operating assistance should be provided by a technician 
located in the field. On the present level of financing, the ARS is 
unable to support a resident technician in the field and must supply 
both supervision and technical assistance from the Reno headquar- 
ters. The scope of the work is limited to present operations with 
opportunity for only a minor amount of expansion. On the re- 
quested level of financing, the ARS would be able to support a tech- 
nician in the field and to expand and strengthen the program. De- 
sirable features which could and should be included in the program 
would include intensive soil moisture studies on crop and range lands, 
tests on replacing undesirable phreatophytes with good quality, deep- 
rooted grasses, as well as the expansion to upstream areas of present 
lines of investigation. The requested allocation of funds would per- 
mit the ARS to carry out its program and to cooperate with the 
department of conservation and natural resources in a proper and 
effective manner. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you for coming before us today, Mr. Baring. 


Pear Deciuine anp Hor Resrarcn 
WITNESS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


_ Mr. Wurrren. We are happy to have our colleague from Wash- 
ington, Catherine May, before the committee again. You may pro- 
ceed, Mrs. May. : 

Mrs. May. Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the agricultural interests 
of the Fourth Congressional District of the State of Washington, I 
feel it is a privilege to present the following statement of needs for 
additional emphasis in several fields of agricultural research. In so 
doing, I urge this committee to give its full consideration to these 
needs, 

PEAR DECLINE 


Research into pear decline, a serious disorder that has threatened 
the very existence of the Bartlett pear industry in the Pacific North- 
west, has now been conducted for 4 years, and, I am pleased to say, 
the first glimmerings of a possible answer are being seen. But, as 
this progress has been made, a decline of pear trees, sometimes result- 
ing in death of the trees, has extended from the State of Washington 
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into Oregon and California. In addition to work that is now under 
way, further information is needed on the most desirable root-to 
combinations, necessitating the development of a rapid method for 
determining such desirable root-top combinations. 

I request, on the basis of industry and government estimates of 
need in this field, that the sum of $25,000 be appropriated to continue 
the research program of the Fruit and Nut Crops Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service in 1961. 


HOPS RESEARCH 


This research program is designed to deal with regional problems 
of the hop producing areas in California, Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. Major emphasis is placed on breeding for disease resistance, 
high yield, improved cultural characteristics and desirable consumer 
quality aspects. This year, a greater emphasis on development of 
disease-resistant hop varieties of the type desired by Washington 
growers is being undertaken by the Department of Agriculture, which 
I feel is a necessary step, since such a heavy volume of the hops pro- 
duced in the United States comes from this State. These efforts will 
be closely allied to the cooperative efforts of the State and of the 
industry. Needed is a Federal appropriation of $60,000. The fol- 
lowing is an excellent letter from David A. Strausz, president of the 
Hop Growers of America, Inc., outlining the needs in regard to this 
problem, and I would like to include the letter in the hearing record at 
this point. 

Mr. Wurtrren. That will be fine. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

Hop GROWERS OF AMERICA, INC., 
Mowxee City, Wash., March 7, 1960. 
Hon. CATHERINE May, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. May: We are writing this letter to substantiate our request for addi- 
tional funds from the USDA for hop research. 

As you know, there has been a research program going on for many years. 
This program was set up when the majority of the hops were grown in the State 
of Oregon. In recent years the need for a better research program has become 
very obvious, particularly in other States since the climatic conditions are com- 
pletely different and the other States are under irrigation, whereas Oregon is 
not. 

In 1957, a national hop research committee was formed, with research repre 
sentatives from all hop-producing States participating. The coordination be 
tween the States has been very good since that time, but because of the limited 
program many phases of the research have been neglected. The main things 
that have been under study are: Mildew resistant plants (but only on varieties 
that are grown in Oregon), root die out, hop breeding, etc. Primarily the pro 
grams have been conducted in Corvallis, Oreg., and their findings do not assist 
the other hop-growing areas sufficiently. 

It is the desire of the organization to expand the research program so as not 
to duplicate, and to continue using the facilities at Corvallis in cooperation with 
the other States. This would enable the program to cover the entire industry. AS 
you know, Oregon is presently growing approximately 10 percent of the hops. 

The industry has met with Dr. L. M. Pultz and Dr. J. O. Culbertson, and 
acquainted them with the needs of the industry. I am sure that they will verify 
the justification of needs for which we request funds. The following will out 
line our requested program: 
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The program in Washington should be strengthened to better serve those re- 
gional areas that regularly grow early and late cluster hops as follows: 


1. BREEDING AND AGRONOMY 


The addition of one professional man and the regular component of subpro- 
fessional and labor help together with the necessary special equipment to: 

A. Expand the regional breeding program by carrying on a primary 
testing study with from 300 to SOO crosses annually from Corvallis, including 
back crosses of mildew resistant selections on early and late clusters. 

B. Study cultural and management practices under irrigation conditions. 


II. PLANT PATHOLOGY 


The addition of one professional man and the regular component of subprofes- 
sional and labor help and special equipment to— 
(A) Search for germ plasm resistant to hop viruses. 
(B) Develop the techniques suitable for large scale testing of hops for 
resistance to virus diseases. 
(C) Determine the identity and epidemiology of hop viruses. 
(D) Cooperate in the breeding and selection of virus disease resistant 
hop varieties, 
(E) Participate in a greatly expanded program developing downy mildew 
resistant hops. 
(F) Investigate the identity, epidemiology and control of other hop 
diseases, 
The Washington Agricultural Experiment Station through the Irrigation 
Experiment Station will provide at no cost to the U.S. Department of Agriculture: 
1. Land for the program and will erect the yard. 
», Irrigation water. 


3. A moderate amount of greenhouse and screen house space. 
4. Office and laboratory space. 
5. Build a small hop drier and baler. 


6. Light. heat, water and other facilities. 


BUDGET FOR TWO RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
DAVIS, TO DO WORK ON HOPS 


A. Purpose: To permit an expansion of the research on hops by the university 
with particular emphasis on the following: 
(a) Phytopathology and control of downy mildes. 
(b) Methods of commercial propagation of better types in hopyards. 
(c) Control of insect pests. 
(d@) Improved cultural practices. 

B. Personnel: Two research assistants to work full time during the summer 
(mid-June to mid-September) and half time during the academic year (mid- 
September to mid-June). These research assistants will be working toward an 
M.S. or a Ph. D. degree. 

C. Budget (approximate values for each research assistant per year) : 


(a) General assistance: 
URE La EO ea a a er eee su seieicgcasie reaheehaamiacer ce aka $3, 000 
2. wienograpnic assistance... .- so. ona eeecaneaneings 300 


fUstTe NOT AC POE BOUKONA. . 6 open owe ee cce ss 500 


SNORING Ss anes aces ee Bi cialis ease agen nee aman aks 3, 800 


(b) Supplies and expenes: 
De a cae os es eens inn igen es encaetnpn etc oro aside silos he ‘ — 500 


ey RRC rac oo ap psdetecei Sena eee arian pater ae 100 
hp. tes WOON ok seinen. ; rien cs irae meee ie 100 
Total i a a a wea a ics estate aaa! TOO 
(¢) Equipment and facilities (an average value) : 
1. Sport collectors, tensiometers, spray equipments, field scales, 
and other equipments as needed, all to be property of the 


ii aoe ceca eaten Shae ae 500 
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NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SUPPORT FOR AN EXPANDED USDA HOP RESEARCH PROGRAM AT 
CORVALLIS, OREG, 


I. Breeding and agronomy : 

A. One full-time Agronomist (GC-9). 
B. One full-time subprofessional. 

II. Disease: A. When work is increased in virus investigations, one full-time 
subprofessional. 

III. Chemistry: 

A. One full-time laboratory technician (subprofessional). 
B. One fulltime chemist (GS-5). 

We sincerely hope that you will do everything that you possibly can to support 
this program. As you know, hops are an important crop in our four Western 
States, and the survival of the hop industry is very important to the economy 
of these States. 

Thanking you in advance for all your efforts, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Davin A. StTrRAvUSZ, President, 


DODDER CONTROL RESEARCH 


Mr. May. Alfalfa seed production is an important industry in sev- 
eral Western States. Wherever dodder occurs in alfalfa seed fields, 
it presents a particularly serious problem. At the present time, an 
area in the State of Washington devoted almost entirely to alfalfa 
seed production is faced with the extinction of this enterprise due to 
infestation of dodder. An effective research program to develop 
methods of control is needed. If $5,000 for technical assistance were 
provided, this work could be conducted at the Irrigation Experiment 
Station, Prosser, Wash., by Washington State and USDA personnel 
under the direction of USDA research agronomist, J. H. Dawson. I 
am hopeful that additional attention can be given to research on the 
dodder problem. The following is a proposal for dodder control 
research in Washington, which I would like to bring to the attention 
of the committee. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thestatement will be placed in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


PROPOSAL—DoppER CONTROL RESEARCH IN WASHINGTON, JANUARY 1960 


General outline of proposed research project on the control of dodder in alfalfa 
grown for seed to be conducted by the Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Stations and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, cooperating 


If $5,000 per year for technical assistance can be provided from grants or 
other funds not presently available, this work would be conducted at the Irriga- 
tion Experiment Station, Prosser, Wash., by Washington State and USDA per- 
sonnel, under the direction of USDA research agronomist, J. H. Dawson. 


A. OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


1. Reasons.—Alfalfa seed production is an important industry in several 
Western States. Wherever dodder occurs in alfalfa seed fields it presents a very 
serious problem. At the present time an area in the State of Washington de 
voted almost entirely to alfalfa seed production is faced with the extinction of 
this enterprise due to infestation of dodder 

2. Objectives.—The objectives of these studies are: 

(a) To obtain information about dodder and its life history which will 
aid in devising control measures. 

(b) To obtain information about the host-parasite relationships of dodder 
and alfaifa which will aid in devising control measures. 

(c) To develop effective methods of control of dodder in alfalfa seed 
fields by chemical, cultural or a combination of chemical and cultural 
methods. 
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B. PROCEDURE 


1. General.—Greenhouse and field studies will be conducted. Adequate green- 
house facilities are available at the irrigation experiment station, and a field of 
alfalfa will be sown to dodder for field studies. As larger scale field trials be- 
come appropriate, alfalfa fields with dodder will be available in the Touchet, 
Wash., area. 

Dodder seed germination, effects of temperature, moisture and light, longevity 
of dodder seeds in the soil, depth of emergence of dodder seeds in the soil and 
other pertinent factors concerning the dodder plant will be studied. 

With respect to the host-parasite relationship, observations will be made of 
dodder attachment to alfalfa, distance dodder shoots will grow in seeking the 
host, length of life of dodder seedlings without attachment to the host and other 
relevant factors. 

Various herbicides will be screened to determine their effects on dodder. 
Methods and time of applying herbicides will be considered. Special study will 
be made of CIPC (isopropyl-N— (3-—chlorophenyl) carbomate), the herbicide 
which at present shows greatest promise for dodder control in alfalfa. Grow- 
ers and commercial applicators who have used CIPC will be interviewed and 
leads will be sought as to the reasons for their successes or failures. Experi- 
ments then will be conducted in an effort to determine the principles involved 
in successful use of CIPC for dodder control. 

Methods of cultural control will be studied. Attention will be given to the 
use of Common or specialized cultural practices in conjunction with herbicides 
in order to develop effective measures for the control of dodder in alfalfa. 


BEAN RESEARCH 


Mrs. May. Virus diseases are a continual menace to bean crops, 
particularly in the Columbia Basin of the State of Washington, where 
in 1959, an estimated 30 percent of the crop was lost to mosaic infec- 
tion. The USDA breeding program in the development of several 
classes of dry and garden-type beans with curly top and multiple 
virus resistance continues to receive much emphasis. Many promis- 
ing lines are approaching the advanced stages of development. 

The work of virus identification and determination of varietal re- 
action to new viruses will be continued in connection with the USDA 
breeding program at Prosser, Wash., as will continuation of research 
work into root rot control and serotinia wilt. 

Additional funds and manpower can be used to advantage in the 
Columbia Basin. 

I would again like to urge careful attention of the committee to 
the tremendous need for increased allocation of funds for strength- 
ening soil and water conservation research facilities in the Pacifie 
Northwest, and in particular the State of Washington. I have heard 
irom a great number of individuals and interested farm organiza- 
tions who believe, as I do, that a special laboratory for soil and water 
conservation research should be established within the State of Wash- 
ington, and that it should be in harmony with the comprehensive 
report on “Facilities Needs—Soil and Water Conservation Research,’ 
the report of findings by the working group appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Within the State of Washington, our most 
urgent need is to expand materially Federal efforts in soil and water 
research. Historic age 4 limited Federal support for physical facil- 
ities has resulted in considerable overcrowding of research workers, 
ind has restric iad essential research activities. In order to organize 
and carry out an effective agricultural research program, I believe 
support of all aspects of such a program to be necessary at this time. 
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As you know, the Fourth Congressional District of the State of 
Washington is the location for several important Federal irrigation 
projects, and increased research into the crop growing problems on 
these projects is necessary to be of substantial benefit to the many 
farm families in these irrigation areas. Because of the widely varied 
nature of the problems occasioned by the diversified agricultural in. 
terests represented in the Northwest, it has become increasingly evi. 
dent that existing research efforts of the Federal Government c: unnot 
hope to adequately meet these problems. Therefore, I most sincerely 
urge that these pressing problems can be eased by favorable consid. 
eration and committee support for establishment of expanded research 
facilities, adequately staffed, to meet this challenge. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to submit this 
testimony. 

Mr. Wnirren. We are happy to receive your statement today and 
wish to thank you. 


VEGETABLE BREEDING AND DeveELOPMENT FOR Crops RESEARCH 


WITNESS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Wuirren. Our next witness today will be our friend and col- 
league from Louisiana, Mr. Thompson, who has a great interest in 
agricultural matters, 

Mr. Tuomerson. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for allowing 
me to be heard on the request made for additional funds for veget table 
breeding and development for the Crops Research Division at Belts- 
ville, Md., Regional Laboratories, and cooperating State stations. 

A statement of the research now being carried on and the reasons 
why additional funds are needed has been prepared by Dr. Julian C. 
Miller, head, Horticultural Research Department of Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La., a copy of which was forwarded to 
your committee with my letter of February 19, 1960. I believe that 
this st: itement will give the necessary det: ailed information for full | 
consideration of the request. 

Since sweet potato production is one of the economic mainstays 
of the people of my district, I am particularly interested in furthering 
this industry. The good that has already been accomplished for this 
one crop in Louisiana, as the result of breeding new varieties and 
research on grading, handling, shipping, and canning, can be told by 
many of the farmers of our areas. I certainly hope that your com- 
mittee will look favorably on the request for additional funds to carry 
out the important work being done in research with vegetable crops. 

(The letter and attachment are as follows:) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 

Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a letter and brochure sent to me by 
Mr. Claude Arceneaux, secretary-treasurer, Louisiana Sweet Potato Association, | 
concerning needed funds for research with vegetable crops. I hope this materia! 
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cate of will be included in your consideration of an appropriation for the Department 


gation of Agriculture. 
- Thanking you for your cooperation, I am, 
a Y : 
2MmS On Sincerely yours, 
many T. A. THompson, Member of Congress. 
varied ; 
ral in LOUISIANA SWEET PoTratTo ASSOCIATION NEWS LETTER 
¢ ; 
ly evi- LAFAYETTE, LA., February 15, 1960. 
rly * r 
cannot oe. jie ne cosh 
ouse OJ fepresentatives 
1cerely ; s ’ 
“a Washington, D.C. 
-Onsid- ” ; ; 
NS} My Dear ConGressMAN: The following resolution quoted below was adopted 
search at the annual meeting of the Louisiana Sweet Potato Association held in St. 
Francisville, La., last year: 
it. this “Whereas the U.S. Congress is presently considering in Appropriations Com- 
mittees, bills for appropriation of funds for agricultural research, and 
“Whereas there is pressing need for additional research in plant breeding, 
vy and production procedures, processing procedures, and marketing of truck crops, 
and 
“Whereas the several USDA laboratories and cooperating State experiment 
CH stations are presently hampered in their work because of restricted equipment 
. 


und staff, and 

“Whereas the appropriation of adequate funds to enlarge existing research 
projects and initiate new projects would be of great value to growers, proc- 
FROM | essors and handlers of vegetable crops: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Louisiana Sweet Potato Association requests of officials 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the Louisiana Members of the Con- 
a ei gress and other Congressmen, support of appropriation bills for additional funds 

: for research with vegetable crops at Federal and State laboratories and experi- 

rest nent stations.” 
The attached brochure is in support of said resolution. 
I trust that you will give this matter your serious consideration and I trust 


owing ’ : : : 
: that you will be able to convince your colleagues likewise. 


etable Yours very truly, 
Belts- CLAUDE ARCENEAUX, Secretary-Treasurer. 
ns. 
easons REQUESTED APPROPRIATION FOR VEGETABLE BREEDING AND DEVELOPMENT FOR THE 
. ' Crops RESEARCH DIVISION AT BELTSVILLE, Mb., REGIONAL LABORATORIES AND 
lan U. COOPERATING STATE STATIONS 
tate 
led to 7 would like to state briefly why this requested appropriation is needed. 
e that rhe details will follow later in the discussion. First, none of the vegetable 
ny crops with which we would like to expand the research program comes under 
yr full any support as do the so-called basic crops. Secondly, the cost of producing 
these crops has greatly increased; while the farmer’s purchasing power has 
nstavs decreased. Therefore, the vegetable farmers throughout the United States 
hexane need varieties which have desirable qualities for processing, carry more re- 
S sistance to diseases and insects, possess good shipping quality for the fresh 
or this inarket and will produce higher yields. Thirdly, our population is increasing 
s and | rapidly, and the per capita consumption of vegetables is likewise increasing, 
ld by so we will need more of these essential vegetable crops for the health and wel- 
- com: fare of our people. It generally takes 10 years to perfect a new variety and 
release it, therefore, the work should be started immediately if we are going 
Carry to meet the demands of our rapidly growing population and encourage our 
crops. growers to continue their production of these essential food items. 
Breakdown of appropriation 
— Irish potatoes________ Sn ge saree Be kh a a cate aces $150, 000 
1960. Sweet S ts “1 
DOTREOOH. oon . el he 2 i a a Na a 150, 000 
OES ONTO | 7 UNO a a ee 30, 000 
Carrots and other root crops______- sin aaiah aicis neal aise eg at ee 30, 000 
Basic research on soil-borne diseases and insects and tissue culture 
studies___ : ‘ bias Aci aaa 50, 000 
me by U.S. Vegetable Breeding Laboratory at Charleston, S.C ee 
ciation, 
aterial Total : te ore eae | | a 


53146—60—pt. 4 30 
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Many of the Federal laboratories conducting basic and applied vegetable re. 
search are understaffed and have had to operate with small appropriations 
Which were probably obtained in the 1980's to fit the needs at that time. A 
portion of the money would be assigned for research at some of the collaborating 
State experiment stations. Various organizations throughout the United States 
are asking for this appropriation and will request the support of their respective 
Representatives. 

At the present time, many of our smaller farmers throughout the United 
States are discontinuing vegetable crop production and are placing their land in 
the soil bank. This is resulting in a decrease in these crops in most areas. If 
the vegetable industry is to survive. then the truck crop growers will have to be 
able to produce a crop more efficiently and economically. This calls for an 
accelerated research program so that he may meet these competitive problems 
and supply the essential vegetables for our population. 

Trish potatoes, $150,000 


Since World War II, the Irish potato, the Nation’s No. 1 v 
been very unstable. Since many of the basic 
the farmers in the main potato producing 


egetable crop, has 
crops have been under controls, 
area have overplanted because it was 
the only major cash crop that he could probably plant without some type of 
restriction. This has resulted in lower prices for the growers in all areas of 
the United States. This overproduction in the main area has also made it un- 
attractive for the seed production area which furnishes a large portion of seed 
to the early production areas, therefore. if the white potato grower is to survive, 
he will have to resort to every means possible to produce a crop more econom- 
ically. In order to do this he should have varieties possessing the characters 
brought out in the following aims of the expanded program : 
1. To breed varieties possessing higher food values, such as solids, min- 

erals, and vitamins, which can be processed readily into such items as 
chips, french fries, flakes, flour, ete. 

~. To breed high-yielding varieties of improved quality for all major 
production areas. 

4. To expand major research to breed varieties resistant to such diseases 
as late biight, early blight, scab, mosaic, and other diseases. 

4. To breed for resistance to frost damage. In many areas of the United 
States, frost damages the crop seriously from 2 to 8 years out of 5. 

5. To breed for resistance to insects and nematodes. 


The golden nema- 
tode is already in this country and is threate 


ning to wipe out potato produe- 
tion on Long Island. If this disease continues to spread, the only feasible 
control is genetic resistance. 

6. To continue support of the Sturgeon say Experiment Station where 
breeding stocks possessing the above characters can be obtained readily for 
possible combination into one or more desirable varieties. 

7. To seek new germ plasm the world over where superior genetic char- 
acters may be found. 


Sweetpotatoes, $150,000 


The sweetpotato has long been the most important food crop in the South 
and the Atlantic Seaboard States from Long Island on south. However. with 
the breeding program we now have varieties growing from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Canadian border and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and it is increasing 
in popularity throughout the world. If this country is going to help the un- 
developed areas of the world, the Sweetpotato is one of the most important food 
crops that can be contributed, particularly in the warmer sections. Considering 
the above statements, we would like to bring out the following objectives: 

1. To breed varieties having high Yielding ability and a wider range of 
adaptability. 
2. To breed for resistance to the major diseases, such 
internal cork, and the Georgia virus. 

3. To breed for better table quality and for processing in the canned, 
frozen, and flaked states for the Armed Forces as well as for civilian use. 

4. To breed varieties having higher food values. such as carbohydrates, 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins, particularly for vitamin A, since the sweet- 
potato is one of the richest sources of this vitamin. 

». To accelerate research on the nature of the virus diseases in sweet- 
potatoes. It has been discovered that tobacco viruses attack Sweetpotatoes. 

6. To expand genetic, cytogenetic and physiologic studies on this crop. 
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7. To continue to search for new germ plasm and for ways of maintaining 
breeding stocks that might be selected throughout the world. 

8. To establish a germ plasma bank similar to the white potato station 
at Sturgeon Bay. 

Qnions and shallots, $30,000 

Again, the onion is grown in practically every State and in almost every com- 
munity, and it is finding greater acceptance each year. Such a crop brings on 
many problems, and the chief aims in improving the onion are as follows: 

1. To breed more disease-resistant varieties. 

2. To breed varieties high in solids and increased flavor for processing 
into soups, dehydrated products, and so on, 

3. To breed better keeping varieties and ones that can be processed in 
dehydrated and other forms so that the product can be transported to the 
Armed Forces and the consumer market. 

4. To initiate and expand basic research on the Alliums (species of 
onions). 

The same objectives would apply to the shallot, which is a green onion that 
can be grown in many sections of this country during the cooler periods of the 
year. 

Carrots and other root crops, $30,000 

The carrot is a vegetable that is recommended by all of the nutritionists as 
being one of the best sources of vitamins A and C, and it is used in all sections of 
the United States in the fresh state or as a canned or processed product. 

The chief objectives in the improvement of this crop would be to breed vari- 
eties that are uniform in color and shape and that carry resistance to foliage 
and root diseases and to breed for higher carotene content. The problem of a 
method of producing hybrid carrots still remains unsolved. 


Basic research on soil-borne diseases and insects and tissue culture studies, 
$50,000 

These items might be considered as a relatively new type of research which 
has been developed to a limited extent within the past few years and offers 
great possibilities in saving the farmers of this country millions of dollars. 
For example, one insect damaged the sweet potato industry in Louisiana to the 
extent of several million dollars this past season. The exact control is yet to 
be worked out. Other troubles, such as nematodes and certain diseases which 
reduce crop yields, are causing untold losses, and comparatively little informa- 
tion is available today on the control measures. We are requesting an appro- 
priation to carry on more basic research to determine how these problems might 
be solved to prevent a reduction in yield. 

Basic studies on nutrition, physiology, and pathology of vegetable crops need 
to be initiated. 


US. Vegetable Breeding Laboratory at Charleston, S.C., $100,000 

This laboratory was established in the early 1930’s and has made many valuable 
contributions, but they are understaffed from the standpoint of personnel and 
lack facilities for the most efficient operation. While it is located in the south- 
eastern part of the United States, the contributions, which they are making and 
can further make, cover the entire country. The large watermelon, known as the 
Charleston Gray, which all of us have seen in all parts of the country, is only 
one of the contributions made by this station. This variety has proven very 
profitable to the growers due to the fact that it is resistant to the wilt disease 
and is a very high-yielding variety. Certainly, the investment made in research 
at this station has paid major dividends. 

Should the Agricultural Appropriations Committee wish to have additional 
information regarding the need for these appropriations, I would suggest that 
the following individuals be contacted: Dr. B. T. Shaw, Administrator, Agricul 
tural Research Service: Dr. Marion W. Parker, Director of the Crops Research 
Division: Dr. Victor R. Boswell, Chief, Vegetables and Ornamental Research 
Branch: and Dr. August E. Kehr, Head of the Potato, Onion, and Root Crops 
Section, at the plant industry station. I shall also be glad to appear before the 
committee. 

We urge that every consideration be given to these requests. As mentioned 
earlier, it generally takes 10 years to complete a major project. Supplying food 
for the rapidly growing population will become a basic problem, and we cannot 
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overlook the importance of having our food crops produced in quantity and in 
the most economical manner to allow our farmers to have a standard of living 
comparable to other enterprises. 

Also, as mentioned, I have been requested by major vegetable grower organiza- 
tions throughout the United States to present these facts to the Agricultura] 
Appropriations Committee and support of this request is available from all 
sections of the country. 

Respectfully submitted. 


JULIAN C. MILLER, 
Head, Horticultural Research Department, Louisiana State University. 


Fur Anrmau ExprerRIMENT STATION, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
WITNESS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Wurrren. We are happy to have our friend and colleague on 
the Appropriations Committee as our next witness. You may pro- 
ceed Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Latrp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my pur- 
pose in appearing here today is to discuss what the mink farm in- 
dustry and others feel is an urgent need for the appropriation of 
adequate funds for the improvement of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Fur Animal Experiment Station at Cornell University. These 
facilities which are devoted to mink nutrition research are, in the 
judgment of all concerned, wholly inadequate and inefficient and 
under no measurement meet the present day research needs of a seg- 
ment of our agricultural economy, the mink farming industry, whose 
annual gross national product now exceeds $100 million. 

As near as we can determine, no one denies that the research facili- 
ties at the fur animal experiment station at Cornel] are substandard. 
The Secretary’s office has reported to us that the physical plant is 
inadequate and unsuitable, which condition has limited the character 
of the basic research on mink nutriton carried on at this station. The 
mink farmers themselves are vitally concerned, and recently advised 
us, after an inspection tour, that “* * * the rundown equipment and 
the miserable facilities make one wonder how any work at all can be 
done at the station.* * *” 

Before getting into the specifics of the condition of the present 
facilities at Cornell, and recommendations as to how the situation there 
can be remedied, however, it might be well to briefly review the scope 
of the domestic mink-farming industry so that we can see just what 
we are talking about in the end product and in terms of dollars and 
cents. 


SCOPE OF DOMESTIC MINK FARM INDUSTRY 


In 1958 there were more than 5 million mink produced by the Na- 
tion’s 6,000 domestic fur farmers having a value of over $100 million. 
The average price received for a ranch raised mink skin is between $19 
and $20 based on the last 3 years sales of mink sold at auction. The 


‘Past president of the American Society for Horticultural Science and the American 
Potato Association, recipient of citation from the Qu: irtermaster Corps for assistance with 
the food program during World War II, Progressive Farmers’ Man of the Year for Louisiana 
in 1940, and Man of the South in 1947, named American Vegetable Man of 1957 by the 


Vegetable Growers’ Association of America, listed in Who’s Who and American Men of 
Science, 
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industry has more than doubled in size since 1953 when the Nation’s 
farmers raised approximately 214 million animals annually.* Domes- 
tic production has now leveled off as a result of certain economic forces 
and we do not expect to see any marked increase in the immediate 
future. 

Mink farms are located throughout the entire United States with the 
heaviest concentration of producers in the area of the Great Lakes 
and Far Western States. As an example, the 12 top mink-producing 
States, which include Wisconsin, Minnesota, Washington, and Illinois, 
produce more than 85 percent of the total national production of 
ranch raised mink.’ 

A farmer engaged in the raising of mink as a full-time business must 
raise in the neighborhood of 1,200 mink annually. To carry on an 
operation of this size requires a capital investment of approximately 
$33,000, exclusive of breeder animals. The average producer raises 
about 2,000 mink a year, although there are a few large breeders whose 
individual annual production exceeds 15,000 animals. 

From this very general picture of the mink-farming industry, we 
can readily see the importance of this industry to our overall agricul- 
tural economy, to say nothing of the 6,000 farmers and their families 
who depend on the suecess of their mink- farming operation for their 
livelihood. 

MINK RESEARCH A NECESSITY 


In the successful raising of any animal, as we all well realize, the 
art of animal husbandry is a most important factor, and this we have 
found to be particular ly true in the field of ranch raised fur- bearing 
animals. It is not enough today for the fur farmer just to raise a 
“mink.” He must raise a good mink if he is to stay in business in this 
highly competitive branch of agriculture. His mink must be large 
in size and have good fur quality, both as to color and texture. Our 
American mink farmers’ product must compete with the tremendous 
quantities of foreign ranch-raised mink which are imported free of 
duty each year (presently 3 million skins annually) from Canada and 
the Scandinavian countries. 

In order to meet the competition, our producers must continually 
search for methods to improve their own product—and this brings 
us back to the Federal station at Cornell University. 


RESEARCH PLANT AT CORNELL COMPLETELY INADEQUATE 


Nutritional requirements are the most important aspects of mink 
raising and the Secretary’s office has informed us it is now planned that 
all the basic research on mink nutrition with USDA funds will be 
concentrated at Cornell. 

As I said at the outset, the present facilities at Cornell are completely 
inadequ: ite. Now, to be more specific. 

There is presently no laboratory or office space in which the research 
personnel can carry on their work; an old shed is now used for this 
LS 


*Exhibit 1, attached, is reproduced from the “Report on Escape-Clause Investigation 
No. 79,” of the U.S. Tariff Commission, table 1, p. 24, dated September 1959. 

2 Exhibit 1, attached, lists the 12 top mink-producing States. Information taken from 
the 14th Annual Fur Farm Statistical Report of the National Board of Fur Farm Organi- 
zations, Inc., 152 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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purpose. There are no facilities for a feed or mixing room used in the 
preparation of the food for the research herd which now numbers 
approximately 1,000 mink. The refrigeration equipment to store the 
food is constructed on an old truck bed and is most unsatisfactory. 

The animals used in research are now located near the airport, the 
land is poorly drained, and the adjacent dog kennels enhance the 
chance of disease being spread and raises other very serious problems, 
This is most unsanitary, and is hardly a satisfactory place to under- 
take research work on the studies of nutrition and reproduction of 
mink. 

We have attached a few photographs to the copies of this statement 
which were taken last month, and which probably best show the 
deplor: able condition of the present facilities at the Fur Animal 
Experiment Station at Cornell. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATION NEEDED TO REMEDY CONDITIONS 


What is needed to improve the situation which we have just out- 
lined are two things: The necessary land on which to relocate the sta- 
tion at Cornell, and the funds to construct new facilities. 

The officials of Cornell University have assured us that they will 
make available the land necessary for the relocation of the fur animal 
station. It will be up to Congress to provide the bulk of the neces- 
sary funds and we are requesting that such an appropriation should 
be made for the next fiscal year in order that there be no further 
delay, and to avoid the continued waste of the available talent in 
research personnel. As one of the industry officials reported last 
month following his view of the station at Cornell: 

Since the Federal Government is laying out a considerable sum each year 
($25,000 at the Cornell fur station) to support a staff and pay for supplies, it 
seems a shame that the physical plant is so completely inadequate and run- 
down. * * * At the moment we are asking the Cornell and USDA workers to 
make bricks with straw: to conduct research for a $100 million a year industry 
with completely wornout pens and equipment. 

Based in the best information made available to us at this time, we 
are advised that it would cost in the neighborhood of $150,000 to pro- 
vide suitable physical facilities to effectively carry on the USDA's 
mink nutrition research program at Cornell. This would include a 
two-story building, consisting of space for feed, mixer, freezer and 
storage areas, laboratories, offices, and other work and service areas. 
In addition, this sum would provide for the purchase of equipment 
such as a feed grinder, mixer, and other necessities as well as the sheds 
and breeder pens to house the animals. Cost of labor and so-called 
contingencies are also included in the above figure. 

While the mink farm industry realizes that this sum is substantial, | 
it is satisfied that the building program as submitted provides only 
the basic necessities of a good research plant. The mink producers ask 
that we take into account that the success of their $100 million a year 
industry could, without excluding other factors, will depend on the 
carrying out of an adequate nutritional research program. As we 
have already pointed out, with the continued cost squeeze forced unon 


the mink farmer, new sources of feed supplies must be found. This | 


will require a well-directed research program backed up with ade- 
quate facilities. 
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MINK FARMERS HISTORY ONE OF SELF-HELP 


The mink farmers, as a group of agricultural produce ers, are to be 
commended for they are indeed unique in these days of price supports 
and subsidies. They have never asked for any F ederal moneys by way 
of loans, price supports, or any other type of Government subsidy 
program. They handle their own marketing through industry financed 
cooperative organizations, and have not. placed themselves in any re- 
spect as a burden, financial or otherwise, on the machinery of the 
marketing programs of the USDA. 

The Mink Farmers Research Foundation, Inc., founded in 1951, 
and financed solely by the producers themselves, over the past 9 years, 
have made grants totaling $175,000 to various colleges and universities 
throughout the Nation to assist in the financ ing of studies on mink 
nutrition, genetics, and disease. Many of these grants are made to 
persons at Federal stations already working on projects partially spon- 
sored by the USDA. This record of self-help would no doubt stand up 
to, and even far surpass, that of any other agricultural industry. 


CONCLUSION 


Needless to say in the instant case, the mink-farming industry is in 
no position, and has never been in a position, to assist in the financing 
of physical research facilities. We do not believe this is expected of 
any agricultural industry. The research facility which we have been 
discussing at Cornell U niversity is a problem of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Secretary’s office, as I said, advises us that improved facilities 
are needed—but that there are no funds available. The mink indus- 
try officials are strongly in favor of the program as I have outlined it 
to you; in fact, they feel it is an absolute nec essity. The university 
oflicials know the present plant is grossly in: vdequi ite and are ready 
to provide the land for a new station—but all interested parties real- 
ize that Congress is the only source of adequate funds in this instance. 

It is, therefore, urged that this committee provide for an appro- 
priation of $150,000 to be made to the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and especially earmarked for the construction of new fac ilities to be 
utilized in mink animal research at the U.S. Fur Animal Experiment 
Station at Cornell University. 
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(The exhibits follow :) 


Exuisit [ 
TABLE 1.— Mink skins, undressed—U.S. sales 


{Ie thousands of skins] 


U.S. sales (production) 
Year 
Ranch | Wild Total 
1938 110 444 | 554 
1948 1, 526 | 741 2, 267 
1950 1, 871 513 | 2, 384 
1951 1, 967 | 639 2, 606 
1952. 2, 220 580 | 2, 800 
1953 2, 483 538 |} 3, 021 
1954 2, 612 | 520 3, 132 
1955 2,912 455 3, 367 
1956 3, 364 406 | 3, 770 
1957 4.417 349 | 4, 766 
1958 4.515 399 | 4,914 
1959_ 5, O78 400 5, 478 


Source: U.S. Tariff Commission, ‘Report on Escape-clause Investigation No. 79, Mink Skins, Under 
Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 195 1, as amended,’* dated September 1959, p. 24. 


The 12 top mink producing States in the United States, 1958 


Numoer of kits | Numoer of kits 


State produced, 1958 State produced, 1958 
wna. ER eT °F. New You’... ... 233, 000 
2. Minnesota Pah Le ny ee 000 | B, Weretot 6. 
3. Washington__- seats tia 316, 000 | EO ce 
NN a 274, 000 oy Co. bn ceieas: Aare 
Pi REI otra Sao a eas 268, 000 1 Pennsylvania__-_-_-.- _.— 173, 000 
6. Michigan__ pd oe 246, 000 | : . Massachusetts____.________ 148, 000 


Source: 14th Annual Fur Farm Statistical Report of the National Board of Fur Farm 
Organizations, Inc., 152 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bupcer or DeparTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 1961 
WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Wuirren. Our next colleague to appear before the committee 
is our colleague, Mr. Metcalf from Montana. We will be glad to 
hear from you, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercaur. I appreciate this opportunity to state the case of 
Montana’s farm-based economy for adequate appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture during fiscal 1961. 

A word before going into detail. As you well know, it has become 
obvious that this administration is mishandling our farm program 
and will continue to do so. In 1952, ne for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture accounted for $1 billion, or 1.5 percent of the 
budget. For next year, the President asks $5.6 billion, or 7 percent 
of the budget. The Eisenhower administration has spent or asked 
for almost $88 billion for what it calls “agricultural” programs, or 
more than triple the $12.5 billion spent duri ing the previous 7 years. 

While spending has tripled, farm prices are down 20 percent, 
surpluses up 636 percent. Farm income is down 34 percent, farm costs 
up 15 percent. Parity ratios are down 23 percent, the farmer’s share 
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of the food dollar down 19 percent, farm debt up 45 percent, and 
the price of food to the consumer near the alltime high. 

As I have pointed out before, most of the charges currently being 
made against the farmer don’t get through to him. 

Senator Murray and Senator Mansfield—who have asked me to 
associate them with my yemarks—and I are particularly concerned 
with several items in this budget. 


CONSERVATION 


As you know, we in Montana, a State where we still have something 
to conserve, are strong advocates of soil and water conservation— 
with particular interest in the growing problem of water shortages. 

We believe in expansion of sc ientific land and water use plans b: ased 
on soil classification. We believe in an expanded small watershed 
flood prevention and agricultural soil, water, and related resource 
conservation program. We believe, also, that a vital part of such 
a program is consideration of all the multiple uses to which these 
natural resources are put, including recreation and fish and wildlife. 

We urge that the authorization for the agricultural conservation 
practices (ACP) program be increased, from the budget request of 
$242.6 million, to the $250 million level approved by Congress in 
recent years 

Budget requests for the Soil Conservation Service also are inade- 
quate to carry out the policies in which we believe; so we recommend 
increases of— 

$15 million (from the budget request of $82.8 million) for 
conservation operations, and technicians to help farmers and 
ranchers develop and put into operation their own conservation 
plans; 

$10 million (from $27.7 million) for watershed protection, 
to expand the small watershed program ; 

$5 million (from $15 million, a reduction of $3 million from 
this year) for flood prevention, to install flood prevention works; 
and 

$8 million (from $10 million, the same as this year) for the 
Great Plains conservation program. 


SCHOOL LUNCH 


We are advised that the budget, as it should, includes funds to con- 
tinue at about its present level this program to safeguard the health 
and well-being of the Nation’s children by encouraging them to eat 
more nutritious food. 

We support the — for $110 million of direct appropr lations, 
the same as for this year. This, plus $40 million of section 32 funds 
for purchase and atvinkion of food commodities, and the special 
school milk authorization will continue direct Federal assistance to 
schools at about the present level during the year beginning July 1. 

During the most recent months for which I have a report, 486 Mon- 
tana schools were participating in the school lunch program, which 
was providing nutritious lunches for 46,472 children. ‘The appropria- 
tion for the current year amounted to $373,146 for Montana, where our 
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schools, State institutions, and needy families also received $276,000 
worth of surplus commodities during the first 6 months of this fisea] 
year. Exactly 366 schools and 3 child-care institutions are partici- 
pating in the special school milk program, under which $142,000 was 
allotted to Montana this year. 


RURAL ELECTRIC, TELEPHONE, AND FHA LOANS 


We urge this committee to restore the deep cuts prop osed by the 
administration in loan authorization for the rural electrification, tele- 
phone, and Farmers Home Administration programs which have 
meant so much to our farm cémmunities. Proposed loan authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1961 (with fiscal 1960) are for: rural electrifica- 
tion $110 million ($136 million), telephone $80 (8104), and FHA 
S177 million (S206 million). 

RESEARCH 


The major problem facing agriculture today is that of adjusting 
production to effective consumer demand. In part, the solution te 
that problem lies in research, which is why we urge appropriation of 
the full amount for this item. 

For example, take the feed grain and wheat. programs, for which 
price support and disposal amounted to more than $1 billion during 
the most recent year for which we have complete figures—a year dur- 
ing which our surpluses continued to mount. Ultimately some land 
must be shifted from production of these grains. Researchers will 
give our farmers the facts upon which they will decide the nature and 
extent of the shifts. 

MARKETING 


We understand the President’s fiscal spokesman, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, has allowed the Agricultural Marketing 
Service to ask for a $500,000 increase, which we support because it 
will include a substantial improvement in crop forecasts. 

We feel there is a strong need for such aaprart ment because of in- 
creasing dependence on these estimates not only by farmers but «!so 
by businessmen and those responsible for agric ultural policy. 

Similarly we sup port increases of : some $500,000 for marketing 
research, including improved quality grading, new and improved 
products, reducing deterioration of products in marketing channels 
and improvement in transportation and market facilities: $85,000 for 
more effective grain inspection; $216,000 for more adequate enforce- 
ment of the Packers and Stockyards Act; and $50,000 to strengthen 
enforcement of the Federal Seed Act. 


SOIL-MOISTURE RESEARCH CENTER 


We also call to the committee’s attention the acute needs of eastern 
Montana and adjacent portions of North Dakota and Wyoming for 
a soil and moisture conservation research facility. 

This area is an extremely dry portion of the northern Great Plains 
and for years it has been an area of hardship for the farmers and 
ranchers who live there. Over a period of several generations, 
farmers and ranchers have learned to live in this semiarid country, 
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and they have built up fine communities. Until recently, they were 
winning a hard battle against nature. 

During the past 10 years a succession of droughts has almost de- 
feated the men who live on the land. Year after year, subnormal 
precipitation and drying winds have ruined rangelands and pastures, 
and have shriveled crops. This continuing drought hangs like a 
pall over the eastern Montana area. 

What is needed is new and improved techniques to conserve mois- 
ture and to use it most efficiently for feed and crop production. We 
must either learn better ways of getting along with the water and 
soil resources we have or lose the homes and towns that took genera- 
tions to build. 

eee the kind of research facility we need has been recom- 
mended by the cade group appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Their report is printed as Senate Document No. 59, 86th 
Congress. It proposes an eastern Montana location for northern 
Great Plains soil and water conservation research. This would 
take advantage of the extensive climatic and other basic information 
accumulated for many years at the irrigation research station at 
Huntley, Mont., and it would be readily accessible to the State Ex- 
periment Station at Bozeman, Mont. Eastern Montana’s soil and 
topography are typical of a wide area of the northern Great Plains. 

Montana offers real cooperation in establishing this research facil- 
ity. The local people of Sidney, Mont., and the soil conservation 
districts have purchased land that they will donate as the station site 
and the research plots. The State experiment station has offered 
to cooperate in the technical work and the businessmen and the county 
officials are all offering to help. 

Last year, Senator Murray brought this need before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. Then he arranged a conference attended 
by three members of the Montana congressional delegation with 
Assistant. Secretary Peterson and officials of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration. 

What is needed now is a relatively small appropriation to do the 
basic planning for the research facility—site layout, architectural 
planning, and initial technical plans for the soil and water research 
provram. In fact, just a few thousand dollars would get us goimg. 
[assure the committee that this could be one of the most important 
investments we have ever made in the northern Great Plains. 

Mr, os N. Thank you for a fine statement. ‘The committee has 
received : at deal of testimony on all of these subjects. 


Sort CONSERVATION 
WITNESS 


HON, CLEM MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wutrren. We will hear next from our colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Clem Miller, who wishes to present a statement on Soil 
Conservation Service appropriations. 

Mr. Minuer. Mr. Chairman, I know that you and your colleagues 
on this committee are firm believers in the value of soil conserva- 
tion and in the work of the Soil Conservation Service. 
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Through the years you have made an immeasurable contribution 
to the future success of our Nation. You have seen to it that soil 
conservation is given consideration by the Congress as a blue-chip in- 
vestment in our country’s future rather than as just a “spending” 
item. 

So, I want to express the appreciation of the people of my dis- 
trict—especially our farmers, ranchers and public officials. Along 
the north coast of California we have a high regard for the work 
of the Soil Conservation Service and for the support of this com- 
mittee. 

The people of California generally share this feeling and are hold- 
ing up their end of the cooperative Federal-State SCS work. The 
State of California has increased its share of the financing of this 
work from $238,000 in 1958 to an estimated $590,000 this year. Next 
year’s State budget estimate is $625,000. 

I would like to mention two deficiencies that my soil conservation- 
ists see in this current SCS budget and to respectfully request that 
you consider more realistic appropriations for these items. 

The budget simply would not permit assignment of enough tech- 
nicians to perform the services our farmers need in the existing dis- 
tricts and to help new districts get started. 

In California alone we expect to see 12 new soil conservation dis- 
tricts formed this fiscal vear and 11 more organized in fiscal 1961. 
We naturally were dismayed to learn that funds are not sought in the 
budget to permit assignment of technicians to newly organized 
districts, 

I know in my own district how thin the area conservationist and 
his undermanned and underpaid staff have had to spread themselves 
to perform the services Congress intends the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice to perform. 

Also, there is an urgent need for completion of basic soil surveys to 
determine highest land-use capabilities. This program, which is 
behind schedule, should be speeded up. 

We have a problem of great magnitude in California—as in many 
parts of our growing country— because so much of our ver y best agri- 
cultural land is being taken out of production by subdivision, industry, 
and other nonagric ultural uses. It is not wise to surrender top farm- 
land in this manner when such development may just as well or better 
take place on less fertile lands. A fine farm lost to subdivision is just 
as irretrievably lost to farming as if lost by erosion. 

I have been. discussing this problem w ith Mr. Arthur Darsey, chief 
of the California State Division of Soil Conservation, and with the 
California State director of agriculture, Mr. William Warne. Mr. 
Warne has written me as follows: 

We ought to keep earnestly in mind the need to preserve our productive agrti- 
cultural lands, and to keep them in agricultural production. One of our big 
problems is presented by encroachment of other interests on agriculture. 
Agriculture is one of our most important industries. It should be possible to 
develop California the way all of us would like to have the State developed 
without sacrificing her resources and sources of wealth. 

We need these soil surveys now so that we may continue to grow 
and develop and yet preserve for agriculture uses those lands for 
which agriculture is the highest use. ‘We need the soil surveys so that 
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our county and State planners may advise intelligently on highest 
probable uses for our lands. 

I might note that the State of California has a soils and vegetation 
survey program and that it is coordinated with the Soil C onservation 
Service to avoid duplication. 

Thank you very much for your consideration. 

Mr. Wurrren. We wish to thank you for appearing today on this 
very important work of the Department of Agriculture. We fully 
realize the need in this area. 


ACP ProGrRaM AND STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
WITNESS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Carnahan, we will be glad to hear from you 
now. May I say that we appreciate your appearance here today in 
connection with the ACP program and the State experiment stations. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Chairman, it is with great pleasure that I ap- 
pear before you today in support of the agric ultural conservation pro- 
gram—a program which I believe is the very backbone of this Nation’s 
soil and water conservation effort. 

[ was shocked and deeply concerned when I learned that the ad- 
ministration had again recommended a reduction in the ACP for 1961. 
I strongly oppose this cut as in my opinion it is a step backward— 
a backward step this Nation can ill afford. 

Soil is this country’s greatest natural resource. It produces our 
essential food, fiber, and raw products. The soil does not belong to 
our genel ration or to any one generation. It belongs to all generations, 
present and future, and muse be preserved for all times. 

Our agricultural resources, unlike most natural resources, can be 
used and at the same time restored and improved. Conservation of 
oil, coal, or iron consists of preventing waste and making the best use 
of the supply so that it will last longer. Conservation of our soil, 
however, is this and more as it takes wise and skillful management 
so it can continue to yield indefinitely. Fortunately, this is possible 
for the soil is a highly complex and varied substance which builds 
itself from many sources. 

Recognizing that it is in the public’s interest for farmers to perform 
conservation measures on the land to protect our soil resources, Con- 
gress has, since 1936, wisely provided funds each year for the agri- 
cultural conservation program. The original legislation for this pro- 
gram provided $500 million; however, the funds authorized have 

varied from time to time and in recent years have been stabilized at 
$250 million a year. 

In my opinion, this voluntary cost-sharing type of conservation pro- 
gram is the very incentive needed to encourage farmers to carry out 
the necessary conservation practices on their lands. Because of the 
present price squeeze the farmer is faced with, he would be unable 
to perform these needed measures if it were not for the ACP. 

The President’s budget recommends a reduction in the advance 
authorization for 1961 from $250 million to $100 million for the ACP. 
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IT am firmly convinced that this cut must be blocked not only in the 
interest of our farm families, but for the conservation of our soil for 
future generations. There is no resource more precious to the Ameri- 
can people than its soil. The ACP has and should continue to play 
an essential role in preserving this natural heritage for us. 

While records for the 1959 program are not yet available, it ap- 
pears that ACP will total about the same nationally as in 1958. The 
following are some accomplishments under the 1958 ACP which I 
feel point out significantly that the ACP is obtaiming the maximum 
amount of conservation on the Nation’s farms per tax dollar invested: 

ACP assisted in applying soil and water conservation pri actices on 
1,083,706 farms and ranches. The average amount of assistance per 
farm was $200. 

ACP assisted in establishing nearly 214 million acres of conserva- 
tion cover. In addition to protecting the land, this conservation cover 
keeps land out of intensive crop production for at least 5 to 7 years 
and, in some cases, permanently. 

Assisted in seeding almost 114 million acres of additional rotation 
erass or legume seedings for soil protection. This keeps the land 
from producing surplus crops for at leat 2 or 3 vears. 

Assisted in planting a third of a million acres of trees for forestry 
purposes which permanently retired these acres from field crops and 
pasture. 

And ACP assisted in improving 1.800.000 acres of grass and legume 
cover on farmland to extend its lifespan for conservation purposes. 
Much of this land, otherwise, would likely have been shifted sooner 
to more intensive use. 

The effect of these shifts in land use is cumulative. The practices 
established will stay on and protect the land for periods ranging 
from the length of a rotation to permanently. 

Of course, grass and tree cover are only part of the conservation 
investments farmers made with the ACP in 1958. Some of the other 
measures established with ACP cost-sharing included: 

Over 63,000 water storage reservoirs, and nearly 5,000 miles of 
water diversions and spreaders. 

Fifty-four thousand acres of permanent sod waterways, and nearly 
856,000 acres terraced. 

Almost a half million acres of striperopping * * * and nearly 12% 
million acres of drainage for conservation farming * * * and 1% 
million acres of cropland tilled for temporary protection against 
wind and water erosion. 

The need for the ACP in Missouri has been demonstrated repeatedly 
in past years by the response from farmers desiring to participate 
in the program. Under the 1958 ACP in my State, more than 45,000 
farmers received cost-sharing assistance through the 114 Missouri 
county ASC offices amounting to a total of more than $10 million 
which means they contributed at least that much more out of their 
own pockets to carry out these conservation measures. 

Improved grass and leeume cover was established on 120,458 acres. 

ACP assisted in installing terraces to control erosion and runoff 
on more than 30,000 acres and over 500 miles of diversion ditches 
and dikes to divert runoff were constructed. In conjunction with this, 
709 mechanical outlets were installed as protection against erosion 
on these structures. 
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Drainage practices, such as open and closed tile drains and shaping 
and grading, were performed on more than 157,000 acres to dispose 
of excess water 

To improve grassland management, 3,528 livestock reservoirs were 
built. 

ACP assisted farmers in establishing 137,146 acres of vegetative 
cover for winter protection from erosion and encouraged them to seed 
over 21,000 acres of cover to protect cropland throughout the crop 
year. 

During that year, farmers were assisted with the application of 
liming material on 408,305 acres to insure an adequate vegetative cover 
for conservation purposes. 

We in Missouri are proud of the steps farmers are taking to help 
conserve the natural resources of our Nation. However, much credit 
must be given to the ACP which encourages them to perform the 
needed conservation measures on their farms. 

In conclusion, I would like to remind this committee of a fact I 
am sure they are aware of; that the responsibility of conserving the 

land and water which produces this Nation’s essential raw products, 
food, and fiber, lies not only with the farmer who is entrusted with 
the use and care of our natural resources, but it is also in the public’s 
interest to see that wise use is made of our soil and water resources. 
This can best be done under a voluntary cost-sharing program such 
asthe ACP. 

I strongly urge the committee tosupport the ACP at a realistic level. 
This should be at the full $500 million provided in the basic legisla- 
tion, but in view of the budgetary limitations I believe we cannot 
afford, as a nation, to authorize less than the $250 million authorized 
In recent years, 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I also wish to say 
a few words in support of an increase in grants-in-aid to the State 
experiment stations which is badly needed for forestry research, soil, 
and water conservation research, and research in other fields of agri- 
culture. 

I understand that the Experiment Station Committee on Organiza- 
tion and Policy requests a 14-million increase. Some people may over- 
look the fact that more than two-thirds of this request is for forestry 
and related fields. Some Members of Congress may be reluctant to 
increase appropriations for agricultural research in view of the sur- 
plus of agricultural products hut it is significant that the agricultural 
experiment station directors are reorienting the emphasis of research 
programs into fields where there was no surpluses such as wood 
products. 

The budget recommendations is for an increase of $1 million for 
grants-in-aid to the State experiment stations. Based on the formula 
for allocation of grants-in-aid, Missouri would receive on the basis 
of the $1 million increase some $20,000. Five thousand to seven thou- 
sand dollars of this might go into forestry research. This is a small 
amount in comparison to what the State of Missouri has done during 
the past year in strengthening the forestry research program in the 
school of forestry. 

The State legislature in Missouri last May made an appropriation 
of $80,000 for the biennium for the forest survey. This work, of 
course, is being carried on in cooperation with the U.S. Forest Service. 
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Recently the director of the agricultural experiment station approved 
a new full-time research position on the staff of the school of forestry, 
even though the increase in funds of agricultural research was rela 
tively modest for this biennium. This position will be filled by a 
man who will devote full-time research in wood technology and prod- 
ucts which is felt will be a tremendous help to the wood-using indus- 
tries of Missouri. The annual cost of this position will be around 
$15,000 and it is mentioned to indicate the support which the State 
has been giving to the research program in the school of forestry. 
There is a need for strengthening of forest research in the forestry 
schools in order that. these schools may be in a strong position to turn 
out better trained scientists for the future and in order that the State 
experiment stations may carry their proper share of the research 
activities in forestry. 

I urge the Federal Government to do equally well in its support of 
forestry research in the agricultural experiment stations by granting 
an increase above the budget request in grants-in-aid to the State 
experiment stations. 

Mr. Wurrten. Thank you, very much. 


AGRICULTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM J. RANDALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee will be happy to hear next from 
our respected colleague from Missouri, Mr. Randall. You may pro- 

ceed, sir. 

Mr. Ranpauu. Mr. Chairman, I am very much concerned about the 
administration’s proposed cut in the 1961 agricultural conservation 
program from $250 million to $100 million. Here is a program which 
has been in operation since 1936, and has proven without a doubt to 
be the best method of encouraging farmers to carry out needed con- 
servation practices on their lands. I cannot conceive why the adminis- 
tration year after year attempts to curtail this worthwhile program, 
Without this program, the Nation’s conservation effort, not just in be- 
half of farmers, but the future well-being and security of all our 
citizens, would be drastically curtailed. 

Despite the great strides we have made since the passing of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, there is still need for 
more conservation—not less. Intensive cropping is still destroying 
organic material faster than we can replace it. Stasticians have pre- 
dicted that this Nation’s population will be 235 million by 1975. In 
order to feed these people our soils will need to be more productive 
and more fertile. Should we fail to conserve our soil, we surely will 
reach the point where the cropland available will not feed our people, 
This has already happened in China and India, which were once 
fertile areas. History shows us many examples of civilizations which 
fail to survive because they neglected their soil. 

Conservation practices and conservation f: irming are costly to the 
farmer, especially when returns are indefinite and often far in the 
future. With the farm dollar decreasing in value during the last 8 
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years, there is an immediate increased need for a cost-sharing type 
of program such as the agricultural conservation program, C ert aimly 
this is no time to reduce this program. Neither should it be made less 
flexible. It should remain sufliciently flexible to permit individual 
farmers to determine what practices they need to perform to conserve 
soil and water resources on their farms. 

The ACP is this type of program. It is sound. It is accepted. It 
is getting the job done. It is not a static program. The fact that 
it is reviewed and revised each year at county and State levels by 
farmers and local agricultural officials assures the continued improve- 
ment of its suitability to the needs of the locality and to changing 
conditions. 

Iam very proud of the conservation measures being taken under 
the ACP by the farmers in Missouri. Over 43,000 farmers partici- 
pated in the progr am during 1958 carrying out needed conservation 
practices on their lands. I want to assure you that the farmers in my 
district look upon the ACP program as one of the most vital parts 
ofanational farm program. The ACP and its cost-sharing provisions 
has resulted in a substantial increase in the application of conservation 
practices which means a substantial improvement in good farm man- 
agement practices. Today, we not only have better farms in Missouri 
asa result of the ACP program, but better livestock and healthier 
people. 

Gentlemen, I am sure that I don’t need to tell you the job of con- 
servation is just as important to the consuming public as it is to the 
farmer. The laborer, businessman, and other vocations we have in 
this country are just as dependent upon the products of the soil for 
their personal maintenance as the farmer himself. Therefore, the 
small amount of the taxpayers’ money going into the ACP is the best 
insurance he has ever bought for the safety and security of this gen- 
eration and of generat ions that are to follow. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I urge you to maintain 
the ACP at the present level of $250 million for the 1961 program, 
as I firmly believe without this program, the conservation efforts of 
this Nation will suffer. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say briefly that I am 
pleased to see the administration has recommended for fiscal 1961 
a $3,301,545 increase over the 1960 appropriation for cooperative ex- 
tension service work. This increase is for payments under the Smith- 
lever Act to strengthen and expand extension work with disadvan- 
taged agricultural families in connection with the rural de ‘velopment 
program. As the educational arm of the Department of Agriculture 
the Extension Service has played a leading role in the development 
of this Nation into the leading agricultur al producing nation of the 
world. The Extension Service people i in my district have a fine rec- 
ord of bringing to our farmers the latest results of research and eco- 
nomic ant ysis as well as information on Government programs di- 
rectly affecting their welfare. I am sure this committee will support 
this Increase as to disallow it would impair the effort of the Extension 
Service to keep pace with the increasing needs in the States for Fed- 
eral guidance and leadership in extension work. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you for a fine statement. We appreciate your 
testimony on these important. subjects. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Wirrren. We are most happy to have our friend and colleague 
and my fellow Mississippian, Tom Abernethy, before the committee 
at this time. He is well informed in all agricultural matters, having 
served on the committee on agriculture for many years. We respect 
his judgment and value his counsel. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I deeply appreciate your affording me this time to testify in support 
of an increase in appropriations to the Agricultural Extension Sery- 
ice, specifically that which has been recommended by the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities in the sum of $6 
million. 

The Congress created the land-grant college system by passing the 
first Morrill Act in 1862. The hand-in- glove working relat ionship 
of the Department of Agriculture and the land- erant “colleges since 
1862 is true evidence of the mutuality of interest and effort which has 
existed over the years. I point this out merely to emphasize that the 
relationship of the Department and the land-grant colleges is one of 
long standing and one of mutual interest in many aspects of rural life, 

The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities is 
organized to give careful and considerate attention to its working re- 
lationships with the Department. The executive committee of the 
association each year reviews carefully the agriculture and home eco- 
nomics program needs of the people in their respective States and the 
minimum resources needed. After considering the needs, this com- 
mittee recommended an increase in Federal appropriations for pay- 
ments to the States in the amount of $6 million for fiscal year 1961. 
This compares with a budget request of $2,865,000 for payments to 
States in fiscal year 1961. 

I want to very briefly speak for an increase in payments to States 
in the amount of $6 million for fiscal year 1961. 

Three years’ experience with the rural development program on 4 
pilot basis has demonstrated progress that people can make through 
this effort. I understand that the purpose of the $2,860,000 proposed 


budget increase is primarily for expanding rural development work | 


beyond the pilot basis and to incorporate this work into the ongoing 
extension program. 

While I am in complete sympathy with expending increased amounts 
of both Federal funds and funds from within the States for rural 
development, I want to point out that extension has other needs which 


‘annot be met by expanding the rural development program. Cost of | 


doing all kinds of business have constantly gone up. This is equally 
true on the costs of conducting extension education work. These 
costs are represented in costs of travel, costs of printing, costs of 
communications, costs of supplies and equipment, and costs of im- 
proved competency of extension workers. 


At no time since the inauguration of extension work has the job . 


required a higher degree of competency. Modern agriculture is 4 
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highly complex, complicated operation. ‘The successful farmer today 
must apply the science of technology available to him more precisely 
than at any time in history. {xtension workers who render the most 
assistance must be able to relate the many phases of science and tech- 
nology more precisely to problems of individual farm operations. This 
means that the extension agent today must be competent to be a coun- 
selor and adviser on total farm operations as well as on specific prac- 
tices. This competency applies equally to our home economics work 
and work with our youth through the 4—H Clubs. 

In addition to the need for increased competence to work effectively 
with the producers of agricultural products the problems of effici ent 
marketing cannot be ignored. Efficiency in the marketing of the 
products ‘of our farms has lagged far behind the efficiency “of farm 
production, The Extension Service can render agriculture, market- 
ing agencies and the consumer a real service by strengthe ning its edu- 

cational work in marketing and by so doing increase efficienc y of mar- 
ket operations comparable to the increase in efficiency of farming. 

The Extension Service has expanded its inservice training program 
for its present staff in order to make their work more efficient. The 
Extension Service is currently competing with varying degrees of suc- 
cess for the services of our most competent college graduates. The 
outcome of this competitive struggle for the most competent indi- 
viduals will in the long run determine how effic ‘iently the results of 
research and technology move from the laboratory to the farm, the 
market and the home. 

While salaries in some States are adequate to attract highly com- 
petent workers this is not true in many others and particularly in my 
own State of Mississippi. The result is that the Extension Service in 
many States, including Mississippi, frequently finds itself unable to 
compete in recruiting the most capable personnel. When it does suc- 
ceed in recruiting top personnel they are soon lost to other agencies 
or private industry which is capable of paying them more attractive 
salaries. 

In those States where salaries are too low the most pressing need in 
terms of efficient, economical educational work is to provide the sal- 
aries necessary to employ highly competent workers. 

A few months ago I receive a communication from Mr. M.S. Shaw, 
associate director of extension in Mississippi, wherein he said: 

As you know, the Extension Service must maintain personnel that are capable 
of commanding the respect of the people with whom we work if we are to effec- 
tively carry out our basic functions of education and leadership in agriculture 
and rural living. Our agents must be better than good. Yet, within the past 
12 months we have had 172 separations from the ranks of county agents, home 
demonstration agents, and their associates and assistants. Practically all of 
these people left the organization for better paying positions. This is not a 
healthy situation. 

Without any hesit ancy I agree with Mr. Shaw that “this is not a 
healthy situation.” Therefore, it is incumbent upon us that we take 
appropriate steps to correct it. That step is to grant the full $6 mil- 
lion as recommended by the executive committee of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities. 

The States have demonstrated that where the C ongress intended 
for increased appropriations to be used for salary adjustme nts such 
funds were used for that purpose. The States have also made sub- 
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stantial increased appropriations from within the States using a high 
percentage of those funds for salary adjustments. This has not been 
enough in many States. Substantial increases when divided among 
the many counties have not permitted those States to keep pace with 
other employment opportunities available to the competent college 
graduates. Until extension salaries are adequate to attract and retain 
the most competent among the college graduates the efficiency with 
which the extension service can operate in terms of the application 
of research findings to the problems of our people will be reduced. 

The recommended increase of $6 million in payments to States 
would permit a substantial increase in the rural development effort 
as well as permit the States to make necessary adjustments in their 
overall extension operations to strengthen the total program and 
increase the efficiency in which that program operates. 

I respectfully urge and recommend that you include in the appro- 
priation bill the full $6 million. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thanks again for taking the time to appear before 
us. As you realize, we have a very difficult problem this year in 
handling this bill within budget limitations. 


CoorpERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Wurirren. Our next witness will be our longtime friend and 
colleague on the Appropriations Committee. He has been before this 
committee on many occasions and we always listen with interest to 
what he has to say. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Since the inception of the Cooperative Extension Service, one of its 
major responsibilities has been to work for the overall improvement 
of agriculture. Specifically, it has been charged by law with the re- 

sponsibility for conveying to farmers agricultural information ob- 
tained through research at agricultural experiment stations within 
the land-grant college system. From the beginning, the keyman in 
this educational process has been the local county agricultur al agent. 

The achievements of county agents in discharging this responsibility 
are too numerous to mention. Suffice it to say that a number of impar- 
tial surveys show that, among all the sources of information available 
to the farmer, he relies most heavily upon the county agent and seeks 
his counsel more frequently than that of any other person or source. 

By thoroughly acquainting himself with the facts and working tire- 
lessly to assist the farmers of his county in applying these facts to their 
own individual farms, the typical county agent has won the respect 
and admiration of, not only the farmers w ith whom he works, but of 
all others engaged in agricultural pursuits who know him, The re- 
markable increases in per unit yields of creps and livestoc ‘k, the quick 
adoption of new practices such as the use of hybrid corn, and the gen- 
eral improvement in the living levels of farm families—all these 
testify to the technical competence and persistent zeal of the county 
agent as educator and benefactor of rural people. 
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Today, more than ever before, the capabilities of our county agents 
are being tested in the crucible of agricultural economics Since 
World War II our farm operations have become almost completely 
mechanized and the value of farmlands has increased tremendously. 
These factors have combined to make the vocation of farming, on even 
medium-sized farms, a big business requiring investments “for land, 
mac chinery, equipment, and farm supplies in amounts undreamed of a 
few decades ago. As a result, successful farming is increasingly be- 
coming the task of highly intelligent businessmen who must be well- 
schooled in decision mi aking and in employing a wide variety of mana- 
gerial skills. Mistakes in the selection of ‘seed, breeding stock, an 
insecticide can be costly to the point of bankruptcy. ‘onsequently, 
farmers are more and more demanding specific recommendations from 
sources of optimum reliability. 

The burden this places upon the county agent is almost overwhelm- 
ing. In order to maintain his position as the most reliable source of 
agricultural information and counsel in the county, he finds himself 
compelled to make quick decisions involving the success or failure of a 
wide variety of farm enterprises—from rec ‘ommending a chemical for 
weed control to anticipating most favorable marketing conditions 
for beef cattle. A single wrong guess on his part might mean the loss 
tothe farmer of thousands of dollars. 

Furthermore, as the gap between lower prices received for farm 
products and higher costs of production continues to widen, the county 
agent stands more than ever between success or failure for the farmer 
who can maintain his present net farm income only by reducing the 
er unit cost of production, and the per unit cost of marketing. 

All these harsh facts of agricultural life apply at a time when 
agriculture is becoming ine reasingly important to the welfare of the 
citizens of this Nation. Farmers today, as always, are producing all 
the foods and fibers eosidaanan by all our citizens. Surely this inval- 
uable service cannot be expected to become less important as demands 
for more foods and fibers are constantly increasing due to the popu- 
lation explosion we are now experiencing in this country. In addition 
to supplying all foods and fibers consumed by all our citizens, agri- 
culture still serves as the foundation of much of our Nation’s industry 
as the supplier of raw materials for processing and manufacture. In 
Georgia, for ex: ao 55 percent of all persons employed are engaged 
in jobs directly related to agriculture. 

One of the greatest challenges facing extension workers today is 
that of providing more boys and girls an opportunity for growth 
and development through 4-H Club eet Four-H Club work in 
our State continues to grow and expand, but with 148,365 members 
in Georgia, we are only reaching 1 out of 4 eligib le boys and girls. 
This program of equal training ‘and de chs nt of the head, heart, 
hands, and health needs to be carried to more of the youth of our 
land. 

In order to give our county agents the support due them as they 
grapple with the increasingly complic ated problems of agricultural 
production and marketing and 4-H Club le: adership, the Coope rative 
Extension Service is sorely in need of additional funds. The typical 
county agent would be the first to admit that he needs more knowledge 
and skill which he can obtain only through advanced study. Exten- 
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sion needs additional funds to give county agents more opportunities 
for advanced study on both the inservice training and graduate school 
levels. 

The Cooperative Extension Service also needs additional funds 
for securing and keeping better qualified agents by raising salaries 
to levels which are more competitive with those offered by other 
agricultural agencies and by business firms related to agriculture, 
By any fair and just comparison county agent salaries can only be 
judged to be too low in light of the qualifications and responsibilities 
required by the profession. 

Additional funds are needed also if Extension is to supply county 
agents with the tools adequate to do the job being demanded of them. 
Such tools include up-to-date technical information, equipment for 
teaching with visual aids, and adequate compensation for travel nee- 
sary to do the job. 

If county agents are to continue to render the service of which 
they are uniquely capable to farmers, who are hard pressed as never 
before for sound counsel and advice, somehow means must be feund 
to give each county agent in America the full support of adequate 
financial resources. Both he and the farmers he serves have long 
since proved themselves entirely worthy of every consideration in 
this regard. Mr. Chairman, I am aware of your time schedule and 
do not feel disposed to impose further on the committee. I thank you 
for this opportunity. 

Mr. Wanrrren. Thank you, Mr. Preston. I think I should point 
out that the Extension Service has had an increase in appropriations 
for payments to States of $21.6 million, about 70 percent, since 1952. 

Mr. Preston. I must concede that this is a sizeable increase. 


INSPECTION OF PoULTRY 


WITNESS 


HON. J. W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 


STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Wurrren. We are happy to have before us next, Mr. Trimble, 
of Arkansas, who has through the years shown his close interest in 
those things which are of the most benefit to the farmer and the 
people of the country. 

Proceed, Judge. 

Mr. Trruete. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for permitting me to make this statement. It concerns poultry. 
The indust ry has come a long way from the time when I looked for- 


ward to Sunday when the preacher would eat with us and we would | 


have fried chicken. Poultry is no longer an occasional treat but is 
one of our most economical meats and more delicious than ever. 
About 2 years ago a Poultry Products Inspection Act was enacted. 


It required poultry products moving in interstate commerce to be in- | 


spected and approved for w holesomeness by the Department of Agri- 


culture. It is my understanding it was intended that inspection be re- | 


quired for slaughtering and eviscerating plants and for plants which 
did further processing of poultry products. Further processing in- 
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cludes such operations as making turkey or chicken pies, TV dinners, 
and canning poultry. 

Apparently because of a lack of funds the Department does not 
provide continuous inspection for further processing operations. 
Such plants have to meet the sanitary requirements of the act, must 
use only poultry which has been approved at a slaughtering and 
eviscerating plant, and is subject to spot inspections by an inspector. 
Their products bear an exemption statement because an inspector has 
not been in the plant continuously. The Department was given this 
exemption authority untill June 30 of this year. 

If a company wants a USDA label stating that its product has 
been inspected and approved it may arrange with the Department to 
keep an inspectcor on hand all the time it is engaged in further proces- 
sing operations. The company must pay for this inspection. Then 
the company can use the USDA inspected and approved label. 

It is my belief the exemption authority should not be extended be- 
yond June 30, 1960, and that an inspector should be present during all 
further processing operations. This requirement would result in the 
USDA inspected and approved label’s appearing on all further 
processed poultry products moving in interstate commerce and would 
assure the consumer that continuous inspection had been provided. 

Similar requirements are already in effect for other further 
processed meats moving in interstate commerce. The same safeguards 
should be provided in poultry operations. 

It is my information that the cost of this program will be in the 
range of $500,000 to $1 million. It is my i that you gentlemen 
recommend the amount necessary to put the program into effect. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you very much. This has been a difficult 
problem, as you know. But we will do the best we can. 


Scnoo. Luncu Program, Meat ANpD Pouutrry INSPECTION AND THE 
Foop Stamre PLAN 


WITNESS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Wuirren. We come now to our good friend and respected col- 
league from Missouri, Mrs. Sullivan, who appears before us each year 
on meat inspection and other items. We are glad to have you here 
today, Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sutnivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As the members of the 
subcommittee know, I have appeared before you a number of times 
In past years to urge adequate appropriations for such items in the 
Agriculture Department’s budget as the school lunch program, meat 
and poultry inspection, distribution of surplus foods to the needy, 
and various other programs of the Department of Agriculture which 
are important to urban areas of our country. Iam happy to say that 
this subcommittee has usually shown great awareness of the impor- 
tance of these programs even though the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture has frequently demonstrated very little concern for the con- 
sumer viewpoint, and his budget requests have usually been inade- 
quate for consumer-type services couse by his Department. 
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I do not want to go into any great detail on the budget items this 
year. For instance, I know it is not necessary for me to take your 
time to urge fair treatment for the school lunch program. I am well 
aware of the fact that the only reason the school lunch program in the 
past several years has been as effective as it has been is that members 
of this subcommittee have insisted on it, and the House has demanded 
such action. I will support you, I can assure you, if, following your 
review of this appropriation request, you once again recommend more 
money for this program than the budget recommends. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


On meat inspec tion, however, I am not sure we see exac tly eye to eye, 
As I recall, I was the only Member of the House to take the floor last 
year, during debate on the agriculture appropriation bill, to protest 
some language you wrote into your report concerning the matter of 
further Federal inspection during processing operations of meat 
products containing meat which had already been inspected for whole- 
someness at the time of slaughter. In your report, you called fora 
study of the need for such continuous inspection, indicating that per- 
haps some money could be saved by eliminating the requirement that 
meat going into meat pies, and meat products of various kinds made 
from inspected meat, must be inspected again in this secondary 
processing operation. 

The information I have since obtained about this issue strengthens 
the view I expressed last year. Meat inspectors in St. Louis with 
whom I have discussed this matter have informed me of numerous in- 
stances in which they have spotted and condemned processed meat 
products which were totally unfit for human consumption, even 
though the meat which went into them had originally been passed 
for wholesomeness at the time of slaughter. Each day, in St. Louis 
alone, hundreds of pounds of meat products are condemned as tainted, 
sour, putrid, unsound, contaminated, rancid, poisoned by contact with 
certain metals, or even containing fragments of glass. So the follow- 
up inspection is most necessary. 

The meatpackers whom I know are not anxious to poison the con- 
sumer. On the contrary, they work hard to assure a safe and sanitary 
and nutritious product. They are, I might say, among the biggest 
boosters of an adequate meat inspection program and are in the fore- 
front of demanding adequate funds for hin work. Enlightened busi- 
ness recognizes the i importance of maintaining consumer ‘confidence in 
its product, and that is why the enlightened meatpackers want ade 
quate funds for meat inspection. that must include funds for con- 
tinuous inspection in the processing operations. So I ask that you 
not attempt to save a little money by cutting this item, because 4 
budget cut on meat inspection would be a serious thing to the con- 
sumers of this country and to the meatpackers who are anxious to 
assure a wholesome product. Only the unscrupulous or fly-by-night 


operator would benefit from shortcuts on meat inspection, and that 1s | 


exactly the kind of operator we don’t want to benefit from the laws 
we pass. So I urge the full budget amount be provided for the Agri- 
cultural Research Service item for meat inspection, including funds 
for inspection of processed items. 
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POULTRY INSPECTION 


As you all know, I was one of those Members of Congress who 
took an active role in the enactment in the last Congress of the Poul- 
try Products Inspection Act. This act provided for an exemption 
until July 1, 1960, for the output of those processors for whom the 
Department of Agriculture could not immediately provide inspectors. 
The budget for the coming year fails, however, to request the addi- 
tional funds which will now be required—about $1 million—to pay the 
salaries of inspectors who will be needed in the 1961 fiscal year to 
inspect the output of processors which up to now have been exempt 
under this provision. I am informed that the Department has sug- 
gested new Tudliiacion continuing the exemption indefinitely for firms 
making poultry pies and similar processed items. I would bitterly 
oppose such a step. The Poultry Products Inspection Act has been of 
tremendous benefit to the country—to the consumers, the processors, 
and the farmers. We now have assurances that nearly all the poultry 
we eat is wholesome. Until a few years ago we did not have that as- 
surance on most poultry. There is no reason to weaken the act by 
opening up exemptions Congress did not intend, and has not agreed 
to. 

Hence, under the present law—under law which should not and 
probably will not be changed between now and July 1—the Depart- 
ment must provide inspectors by July 1, 1960, for about 300 poultry- 
products plants which are at this time still exempt under the act. 
These are the plants which make poultry pies, soups, and so forth, and 
which were originally exempted for a short time because Congress 
recognized there would be difficulty in hiring enough qualified inspec- 
tors to cover all of the slaughtering plants as of the time the new act 
went into effect, so there was a reason to provide for temporary ex- 
emptions of this nature for processors at the convenience of the 
Department. 

But these temporary exemptions expire as of June 30 of this year. 
No convincing reasons have been put forward to continue those exemp- 
tions beyond that time. Most of the exempted plants—about two- 
thirds of them, I understand—are already set up physically for in- 
pection, and are, in fact, so anxious to have inspection that despite 
their exemption from the compulsory inspection program they are 
paying their own funds to have their products inspected under the 
voluntary Federal poultry-inspection program. Obviously, then, in- 
spectors are available for those plants. ‘There is no reason, then, to 
continue exempting them. They are entitled to have inspection on 
the same free basis as the slaughtering plants, rather than to have to 
pay for it out of their own funds. 

As for the 100 additional processing plants now exempt and not 
participating under the voluntary inspection program, we should take 
direct action to serve notice that as of July 1 they had better be set 
up for Federal inspection—including the required sanitary condi- 
tions—if they want to remain in interstate commerce after that date. 
The best way to accomplish that sort of warning is for the Congress 
to appropriate the additional $1 million which will be required as of 
July 1 to pay the costs of a complete inspection program for all poul- 
try and poultry products processed and sold in interstate commerce. 
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If we don’t appropriate the funds, a lot of these uninspected plants 
will probably see no urgency in getting set up for ee 
the proper equipment and inst: alling required sanitary facilities 
if they have to do this at the last minute, they will really be up ¢ against 
it. For let me repeat that the law allows for no administrative ex- 
emptions for poultry in interstate commerce after June 3 

While I am discussing poultry inspection, I might say that I am 
again wondering aloud as to the wisdom of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in placing the poultry-inspec tion program under the producer- 
conscious Marketing Service rather than making it a coequal agency 
with Meat Inspection in the more independent-minded Agricultural 
Research Service. This latest incident of not seeking funds for in- 
spection in the plants which are now temporarily exempted is yet 
another instance of tepid concern for the consumer interest. I will 
say that the Meat Inspection Branch, on the other hand, has usually 
felt much more free to battle for the highest standards of consumer 
interest in its work. 








SURPLUS FOOD DISTRIBUTION—-AND FOOD STAMPS 


Now I want to ask you to do me, and the Congress, and the American 
people, a big favor. I want you to write into your report on this bill 
language which reiterates that it is the intent of Congress that the 
Secretary of Agriculture utilize the authority he already possesses 
under law for the distribution of surplus foods to our needy under a 
food-stamp plan, and stating that it is the intent of this committee 
of the Congress also. 

Such a statement in the report will not in itself increase by a single 
cent the amount you will be appropriating in this bill. For, of course, 
the Secretary would still have to come back to Congress and to the 
Appropriations Committee to request a supplemental appropriation 
if a food-stamp plan were actually to go into effect. I would like 
this subcommittee, however, in connection with the regular agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, to make it clear that the Congress is prepared 
to appropriate the funds for a food-stamp plan, if the Department 
shows its willingness to carry out the intent of Congress and put such 
a plan into operation. 

We have widespread distress among farmers, we have billions of 
dollars worth of surplus food and we have millions of undernourished 
Americans—persons not getting enough to eat. The cost of distribut- 
ing a few surplus foods to the needy at the present time is out of all 
proportion to the benefits the recipients obtain. Most of these costs 
are shouldered onto localities which find it uneconomic and burden- 
some to have a full-scale distribution setup for the purpose of dis- 
tributing such a little bit of food—items like cornmeal and flour and 
dried skim milk and oce: isionally some butter or cheese. 

Under the food-stamp plan approved by Congress last year, how- 
ever, these storable items—plus per ishables which are removable under 
section 82—could be distributed directly through the regular grocery 
stores. The food industry, I am sure, would be delighted to partici- 
pate for very little or no profit—just if their costs were covered—if 
the Department of Agriculture would make the effort to set up such a 
program, and enlist the food industry’s cooperation. It would cer- 
tainly help the farmer. 
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Therefore, since you are the subcommittee which directs the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on how to use its money and what to use it for, 
I ask that you write wording such as this into your report: 

The committee notes that no funds have been requested by the Department for 
the implementation of the food-stamp plan enacted by Congress last year. 
While the law gives the Secretary discretionary powers in placing the program 
into effect, the conference report on the bill extending Public Iaw 480 made clear 
that Congress intended that the food-stamp plan should be utilized to distribute 
surplus food items to needy Americans. The Committee on Appropriations 
therefore recommends that the Department prepare and submit by July 1, 1960, a 
detailed plan for implementing the food-stamp law, and that it indicate the cost 
of putting such a specified plan into operation in the 1961 fiscal year, so that 
Congress can then appropriate the funds necessary to place a departmental 
food-stamp program in operation. 

The wording is rough—I am aware that you do not need my help 
in writing the. language of your report. I am just trying to express 
the thought. And I sincerely hope you will take this step as a means 
of ending the complacency of the Department of Agriculture over 
the tragic contradiction of somuch surplus food, so many impoverished 
farmers, and somany Americans not receiving adequate diets. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate your statement and wish to thank 
you for presenting it to us. 


BupdGeET FOR THE DerARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 1961 
WITNESS 


HON. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Wurrren. We will hear next from our friend and colleague, 
Mr. Ullman of Oregon. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Utuman. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreci: ite this opportunity to present a statement on the appropria- 
tions proposals before you and I will confine my statement to some 
brief general comments and four specific aspects of the Department of 
Agriculture budget. 

First, let me say that I fear that these budget requests, like budget 
requests for other departments and agencies, provide further evidence 
that the Budget Bureau of this administration is undercutting im- 
portant and needed programs. I am concerned about this pattern in 
the field of agriculture. Frequently, I am afraid, in cases where the 
technicians in the executive agencies have developed programs to 
meet, specific national needs, the Budget Bureau applies the veto and 
these programs never see the light of day. The result, in area after 
area, is that we fall behind our needs and our economy and people 
suffer. I submit, gentlemen, that this is no way in which to meet the 
challenge of “competitive co-existence” which Mr. Khrushchev re- 
peated] y hurls at us. 

Now, let me put this general concern into specific terms relative to 
the budget proposals you are considering. 
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SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


In 1958, the Appropriations Committee of the Senate requested 
that the Department of Agriculture “make a study of facility needs 
for research on soil and water problems.” Pursuant to this request, 
Secretary Benson appointed a ae group which carried out such 
a study and reported early last ye “Their report was printed as 
Senate Document No. 59. As a -iradl pcre of a western district 
where these problems of soil and water conservation are particularly 
acute, I was and am naturally very much interested in the findings 
of this working group and in their proposals. I can graphically point 
up that concern with one example. Of 32 specific soil and water 
conservation problems, the report found that their solution was of the 
greatest urgency to at least a part of my district in 18 instances, and 
of high urgency in 5 more instances. 

The working group proposed an expanded program of research, 
including incre eased field station facilities. I need not go into details 
regarding this proposal but I note that it included capital construction 
funds of $7.2 million and proposed operating funds of $6.7 million. 
The 1959 level of operating funds was $2.1 million and the budget 
proposals for the coming fiscal vear are, I understand, at substantially 
the same level. In other wor ds, gentlemen, with the Bureau of the 
Budget wielding its budgetary meat ax, the Department of Agriculture 
is not even attempting to implement the program in soil and water 
conservation research that its own technicians have recommended. I 
urge the members of this subcommittee to give serious consideration 
to expanding the funds for this program and at least making a start 
next year on the job which, as Senate Document 59 points out, needs 
to be done. 

BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Let me turn now to a second example of this pattern, with which 

I am sure you gentlemen are familiar. I refer to the brucellosis eradi- 

‘ation program which the Department of Agriculture is proposing to 
cut back for a second straight year. Again, this is a program which 
the Department’s technicians have rec ognized as impor tant and for 
which they have earlier formulated a schedule. Again, we need only 
look back to last year and the program which the Department outlined 
to complete the eradication of brucellosis. This program would have 
been completed by 1969-70 at a total cost to the Federal Government of 
$372.9 million. But that was evidently before the Bureau of the 
Budget got their chance at the program, because when the proposed 
budget for the Agriculture Department came to the Congress, it asked 
only $15 million for this purpose instead of the $20.6 million which 
was called for by its earlier schedule. 

It has been pointed out that the result of this shortchanging of the 
program would be to delay completion until 1981 and run the total 
cost up to $636.3 million. Now, the budget proposal for fiscal year 
1961 again includes only $15 million ora further 10-percent reduction 
from the current schedule. Testimony presented last year raises grave 
doubts as to the possibility of ever completely eradicating brucellosis 
on this basis. In other words, the Bureau of the Budget is asking the 
American taxpayer to spend more money to do less. Again, let me urge 
this subcommittee to expand the funds appropriated for this program 
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and to put it back on the original schedule. To do'so would result, in 
the long run, in great savings to the American taxpayer as well as to 
livestock producers who lose an estimated $25 million a year as a result 
of the continuation of this disease. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


I wish now to turn to two vital agricultural credit agencies: the 
Rural Electrification Administration and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. With regard to the latter agency, I would like to express 
concern that its program is gradually being changed to something 
different from what the Congress intended. It was instituted to fur- 
nish needed credit to low-income farmers who were unable to secure 
it from the traditional sources. It was, I believe, contemplated that 
these would be small loans but vital ones to the people concerned. It 
seems to me that in recent years the agency’s pattern of operation has 
moved away from this intent and put it increasingly into the field for 
which the Congress provided another instrument of policy, the land- 
bank system. A possible ultimate result of such a change might be to 
make the Farmers Home Administration appear unnecessary in this 
field and to eliminate it, leaving the low-income farmers with no agency 
operating to meet their needs at all. I call the attention of the sub- 
committee members to the figures for recent years which show a steady 
decline in the number of loans granted and concurrent steady increase 
in their average size, with one exception—the average size of soil and 
water conservation loans has been greatly reduced. By gradually 
tightening its lending standards, the agency has left many worthy 
farmers out in the cold, without any source of financing. 

In addition to my concern over the pattern of the agency’s opera- 
tion, I again wonder if the requests which come out of the Budget 
Bureau provide adequate loan funds for the program. The Ad- 
ministrator, of course, assures me that his agency does not suffer 
from a lack of appropriated funds. On the other hand, I have had 
aperitie instances in my district, and probably you gentlemen have 
also, in which a lack of adequate funds precluded approval of an 
otherwise acceptable loan application. I think this is particularly 
true in cases where veteran’s preference rights do not exist. 

I also note that very recsethy the Bureau of the Budget has released 
half of the $20 million contingency fund which was included in last 
year’s appropriations for this agency. I presume that this action is 
indicative of a need. The budget proposal of the President for the 
coming fiscal year does not include a contingency fund provision 
similar to that provided last year. I ask that you gentlemen con- 
sider seriously the possibility of again including such a contingency 
fund, as well as scrutinizing most carefully the entire question of the 
adequacy of the funds asked for the Farmers Home Administration. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Finally, I want to mention briefly the proposals relating to the 
REA. All of us are aware of the job which the rural electric co- 
operatives have done and are continuing to do. There are 11 such 
systems serving consumer members in my district. As you know, 
the Bureau of the Budget is requesting $110 million for this program 
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for fiscal year 1961. This amount, by itself, would not be adequate 
but the agency expects to have a sizable carryover from the current 
fiscal year. Whether or not the two together will be adequate to the 
needs of the program depends in large measure on the outcome of loan 
requests now pending before the Administration. In past years you 
gentlemen have, very wisely I believe, provided for this situation by 
including a contingency reserve of $25 million. I feel that this “cush- 
ion’ > might well be needed in fiscal year 1961 and I hope that you will 
provide. it again, as you have in the past. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to put these comments into 
the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. We are happy to have had you before 
our committee today. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL QUARANTINE PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS G. NORRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Wuirren. We are happy to welcome before our committee 


our colleague, Mr. Tom Morris from New Mexico. You may pro- 


ceed, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for granting me 
the privilege of appearing before your committee in support of addi- 
tional funds for the proper operation of our plant and animal quaran- 
tine program. 

Nearly 1,000 foreign vessels from 43 countries entered the seaway 
during 1959. Federal plant and animal quarantine inspectors were 
stationed at only four of the many ports where cargo was unloaded. 
In addition, air traffic requiring inspection has increased 600 percent 
since World War II. About twice as many vessels and six times as 
many airplanes were inspected last year as compared to 1944. More 
than four times as many vehicles were inspected along the Mexican 
border. 

The Khapra beetle was intercepted at 44 ports of entry in 1958. 
It was found aboard a foreign vessel docking at Cleveland. We al- 
ready have spent more than $6 million in an eradication program in 
the Southwest following the discovery of this insect in 1953. Prompt 
and intensive efforts are proving successful. But they all may come 
to naught if we allow further infestations to occur. 

During the past season the excellent cooperation of the customs 
service and of Canadian agricultural officials afforded better coverage 
at Great, Lakes ports than the agricultural quarantine inspection staff 
could have given alone. It is obvious, however, that the agricultural 
inspection staff in the Great Lakes area must be strengthened. 

A small budget increase has been recommended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the plant. and animal quarantine programs. This 
small increase is not enough to permit these services to meet their ex- 
panded responsibilities, and I ur ge that at least twice that amount be 
appropriated. ‘These quarantine stations are our first line of defense. 
In addition to adding inspectors at the new ports of entry, the quaran- 
tine staffs at the older coastal and international airports need 
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strengthening. Without adequate staffing of our first line of de- 
a the results of years of livestock and plant improvement pro- 
rams could be lost by the introduction of foreign pests. 

- urge that the funds for the plant and animal ‘quarantine program 
be increased sufficiently to permit it to meet its greatly expanded cur- 
rent responsibilities, 

Also, I earnestly urge that you authorize and appropriate funds for 
a regional watershed hy drology laboratory in New Mexico. 

Since hydrology is concerned with studying the origin, distribution, 
and properties of the waters of the earth, intensified research in the 
scientific field is highly essential. Hy drologic research is valuable, not 
only in planning engineering projects, but also in forestry, agr icul- 
ture, and all activities involving water supply and use. 

Hydrology is a rather young Agena nd most of our current con- 
cepts of hydrology date since 1930. Sufficient progress has been made 
for this science to provide us with highly useful tools. However, many 
of the important hydrologic problems are only partially understood. 
Much more fundamental hydrologic research is still keenly needed. 

Lack of hydrologic research has contributed to a number of tragic 
consequences. Some of the areas where adequate information is lack- 
ing are the intensity, distribution, and frequency of precipitation ; 
evaporation, stre: amflow variations, underground water levels, and di- 
rections of underground waterflow; geological structures, soil infiltra- 
tion, and saturations; vegetative consumption of water; snow prop- 
erties ; special needs and peculiarities of arid areas; sedimentation and 
application of hydrologic techniques to designs of reservoirs for water 
storage and flood control; designs for spillways and storm drains; and 
the application of hydrologic research findings to forecasting river- 
flows, particularly in periods of potential danger 

Lack of hydrologic research is also a major reason why watershed 
protection and flood control have been inadequate with resulting loss 
of lives and property. Crop failures and droughts have caused hard- 
ships even perhaps in instances where unknown water supplies may 
have been stored underground. 

Chester O. Wisler and E. F. Brater, in their book on “Hydrology,” 
1959, page 13, estimate that probably more than 90 percent of the fail- 
ures of hydraulic structures are directly due to lack of hydrologic 
infor mation rather than to structural we: aknesses. 

It is essential that regional watershed hydrologic research labora- 
tories be established in our country to study the various causes and 
trends of variations as well as intensities of water and its relation to 
many other physical factors which vary because of location and chang- 
ing conditions. Information from such studies also will help the Fed- 
eral and State Governments to legislate more effectively concerning 
water problems. 

The people of the United States now consume about 240 billion 
gallons of water a day. Although this volume appears large, it is sub- 
stantially less than that our rapidly expanding population will require 
in the future. By the year 2000, the daily water consumption in the 
United States may triple and reach 600 billion gallons. 

It isestimated that useless phreatophytes, saltcedar, and other plants 
which consume water through their roots now wastefully consume at 
least 25 million acre-feet, or 8,146 billion gallons of water per year. 
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This is a waste which we just.cannot afford, particularly in the arid 
Southwest. Additional study of these wastages and of other water 
problems is desperately needed. 

The Department of Agriculture, in its report on “Facility Needs— 
Soil and Water Conservation Research,” Senate Document. 59, 86th 
Congress, Ist session, 1959, has advocated that four to six major ex- 
perimental watershed hydrologic research centers be established in 
various parts of the country. Each hydrologic laboratory should be 
so located that it can act as a headquarters to plan, initiate, and co- 
ordinate its own necessary studies with those related programs of 
Federal, State, local, and private organizations and individuals in the 
area. 

A regional hydrologic laboratory is very important to the dry, arid 
southwest region. New Mexico is an ideal central location for a hydro- 
logic research laboratory to coordinate hydrologic research activities 
of the many water development organizations and individuals of the 
southwestern area. I urge that you authorize and appropriate funds 
for establishment of a hydrologic research laboratory in the State of 
New Mexico. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Morris, for your statement. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL QUARANTINE PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Wurrren. Our next witness will be the Honorable George 
McGovern, of South Dakota, who has long been interested in agri- 
cultural matters. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
The plant and animal quarantine protection program of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture is vital to the public welfare. I understand that 
a major portion of the increase represented in the requested $504,600 
appropriation for this program _will be used to provide quarantine 
protection on the St. Lawrence Seaway. There is an urgent need to 
establish adequate inspection of traffic through the seaway. 

May I respectfully request your approval of the requested funds. 
In support of my own position, I wish to include for the record of the 
hearings the following letter sent to me by Lawrence O. Fine, the 
Head of the Agronomy Department at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Brookings, S. Dak. : 


(The letter is as follows:) 
SoutH DaKorTa STATE COLLEGE, 
OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
Brookings, S.Dak., March 12, 1960. 

Hon. GreorGeE McGoveERN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. McGovern: I have been informed that the item providing for 


plant and animal quarantine protection (which is part of the USDA budget 


now before the Congress) may need strong support. 

Alarm has been expressed in plant protection circles over the failure of the 
USDA to provide adeqaute quarantine protection on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
in 1959. No emergency funds have been requested for the April opening of the 
seaway this spring. 
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The tremendous potential benefits of the seaway to farmers in the upper 
Midwest and this State, in terms of reduced transportation costs, and cheaper 
manufactured products, could be offset by the introduction of any one of sev- 
eral very serious plant or animal pests and diseases. Right now, as you know, 
the Khapra beetle is one major area of concern. We feel that the need for 
funds to properly inspect incoming ships and commerce constitutes a valid 
emergency, and should be so speeded through Congress. 

Provision for the protection of our present agricultural plant is like the 
purchase of fire insurance; it costs money, and it’s worth cannot be marketed. 
Only it’s failures or absence tends to be noticed, and the cost of providing 
remedial measures usually far exceeds the cost of the quarantine services. 

I do appreciate that you are busy, and that the routine protection of agri- 
culture as an industry may be missed or overlooked in the general problem of 
remedial farm legislation. Nevertheless, such routine services need adequate 
support. An additional production problem at this time might force our agri- 
culture to accept limitations and increased costs fully as binding as any laws 
or cost price squeeze. 

Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE O, FINE, 
Head, Agronomy Department. 


fr. Wutrren. Thank you, Mr. McGovern. 


COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO VARIOUS PROGRAMS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wurrren. I have received a number of communications from 
Members of the House and the Senate, as well as from private indi- 
viduals and organizations, on the appropriation needs of various 
activities of the Department of Agriculture. It has been requested 
that these be made a part of the record. Without objection, all of 
these statments will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The statements and communications are as follows:) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The congressional delegation of Oklahoma at a special 
meeting has discussed in detail the funds needed for upstream flood prevention 
construction and planning during fiscal 1961. Concerned at the inadequacy 
of the sums proposed in the budget, we have adopted the following resolution 
which we wish to call respectfully to your attention: 

“Whereas the budget message of President Eisenhower to the Congress rec- 
ommends an appropriation of $27,750,000 for construction and $3,500,000 for 
planning under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act for fiscal 
1961: and 

“Whereas these amounts represent an actual reduction from the sums in fis- 
cal 1960, when $22,750,000 was appropriated for construction with a $9 million 
carryover, and $4,900,000 provided for planning ; and 

“Whereas the prompt implementation of this program is vital in order to save 
the soil of our rural areas, and 

“Whereas local organizations, locally controlled, upon whose vitality and 
enthusiasm this work is dependent, are prepared for a much larger amount of 
construction in the coming fiscal year and need results to maintain their 
momentum : 

“Now, therefore, we, the undersigned Members of the Oklahoma congres- 
sional delegation, do resolve that the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
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Agriculture be requested to approve sufficient funds for upstream flood pre- 
vention in fiscal 1961 that local organizations can proceed with the work for 
which they will be ready, which in Oklahoma will include a total of 107 re 
tention pools with a Federal contribution of $5,157,652. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert 8S. Kerr, U.S. Senator. 
MIKE Monroney, U.S. Senator. 
PAGE BELCHER, 
Member of Congress, District 1. 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress, District 2. 
CARL ALBERT, 
Member of Congress, District 8. 
JOHN JARMAN, 
Member of Congress, District 5, 
Tosy Morris, 
Member of Congress, District 6. 
Tom STEED, 
Member of Congress, District 4, Delegation Secretary, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee, 
JTouse Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I call to your attention and request that you place in 
the record of your current hearings the attached memorandum from the Flor- 
ida Citrus Commission which relates to the Market News Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The commission is asking the Congress to allocate $150,000 annually to ex- 
pand the Service’s program of the collection daily and the monthly reporting 
of unloads of fresh fruits and vegetables from 38 cities to 75 cities. 

This, of course, is a matter of great importance to the fruits and vegetable 
industries of the Nation. I will appreciate any consideration you can give 
to this request in your deliberations on the appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. HALrEy, 
Congressman, 7th District. 


FLoriIpA CiTRUS COMMISSION, 
Lakeland, February 29, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES A. HALEY, 
U.S. Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Jim: The Florida Citrus Commission for a long time has needed accurate 
reports of unloads of fresh oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines in major U.S, 
markets. At the present time, the Market News Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is collecting daily and issuing monthly records of unloads of 
fresh fruits and vegetables in each of 38 major cities. We find these reports 
to be completely accurate and very useful in carrying on our marketing, adver- 
tising and merchandising programs. 

However, inasmuch as all of the United States is our market for citrus, the 
present 38 cities unloads reports are incomplete for our purposes. Therefore, 
we would very much appreciate your presenting the attached letter to the proper 
committees of Congress in which we request that the unloads reports be expanded 
to 75 U.S. cities. We understand that the Appropriations Subcommittee of 
the House Agricultural Committee is currently holding hearings and may consider 
this item. 

With favorable congressional action on this request we can more effectively 
administer the Florida citrus industry’s advertising and merchandising efforts. 
We have been advised that the International Apple Association is also interested 
in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer E. Hooks, General Manager. 
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MEMORANDUM To BE PRESENTED TO APPROPRIATE COMMITTEES 


The Florida Citrus Commission has operated continuously since 1935 repre- 
senting and serving all phases of the Florida industry, especially in matters 
of advertising and merchandising. This organization collects and accounts for 
the excise taxes imposed by law upon citrus fruit grown in Florida. 

This year approximately $4 million will be spent to advertise Plorida citrus 
and another $1,500,000 to merchandise our fine products. At the present time, 
the Market News Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture is collecting 
daily and issuing monthly records of unloads of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
each of 38 major cities. We find these reports to be completely accurate and 
very useful in carrying on our marketing, advertising and merchandising pro- 
grams. We have looked to the U.S. Department of Agriculture “38 Cities 
Unloads” reports to determine, (1) the rate of movement of fresh Florida 
oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines to selected U.S. markets, (2) allocation of 
our advertising dollars according to market volumes indicated, and (3) an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of our merchandising efforts in these markets. 
However, inasmuch as all of the United States is our market for citrus, the 
present 38 cities unloads reports are incomplete for our purposes. 

It is imperative that we gear our services to all major markets according to 
indicated volumes, and in order to do this, as well as give greater effectiveness 
to this Florida self-help program, we ask Congress to allocate $150,000 annually 
to expand the present 38 cities unloads reports to 75 cities. This sum of money, 
which is nominal when viewed by our usage of the results, would not only be 
of invaluable aid to industry, but would also enable the Department’s agricultural 
researchers to develop newer, and perhaps even more effective methods of collect- 
ing the unload data for fruits and vegetables on a daily basis. 

Homer E. Hooks, General Manager. 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Confirming conversation today with your staff member, 
Mr. Pope, I am enclosing herein three letters received from the office of the 
Governor of Nebraska and the University of Nebraska, relative to the addi- 
tional funds requested by the Department of Agriculture for plant and animal 
quarantine protection. 

I know that your subcommittee has recently held hearings on this subject, 
however, the attached letters may be of some value for inclusion in the record. 

Yours sincerely, 
LARRY Brock, Member of Congress. 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln, March 15, 1960. 
Congressman LAWRENCE Brock, 
US. Representative, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Brock: I am taking this opportunity to drop you a line 
to call your attention to the problem of port inspections. 

As you will recall, last year the St. Lawrence Seaway was opened with much 
fanfare. The opening of this seaway now permits thousands of oceangoing 
vessels from all over the world to discharge their cargoes at Great Lakes ports. 
In reality it has opened up a fourth coastline. It now raises the threat of 
introducing into the heart of the agricultural land of this country numerous dan- 
gerous insect pests, plant and animal diseases new to this country. Just one 
of these new pests introduced through one of these ports could cost the agri- 
culture of these United States many millions, yes even billions of dollars. 

Last year very little was done on the part of the Federal Government, on 
Whose shoulders the responsibility lies, to provide for adequate inspection of 
the cargoes of ships arriving at these ports. We are told that funds are re- 
Stricted as for the hiring of new men to man these ports. 
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At a recent meeting in Columbus, Ohio, the central plant board, which is 
composed of the State regulatory officials in charge of insect pests and plant 
diseases in 13 Midwestern States, this matter was given serious discussion. The 
board arrived at the conclusion that it was necessary that the plant quarantine 
division of the ARS needed $100,000 emergency funds immediately to allow 
them to adequately staff these new ports on the Great Lakes until July 1. It 
was also felt their funds should be increased by $1 million each year over the 
next 5 years so as to provide the proper type of inspection at all of our ports, 
airfields, and border stations. Federal inspection staffs have not expanded to 
keep pace with the ever-increasing workload. Air traffic requiring inspection 
has increased 600 times since World War II. Nearly twice as many vessels 
are inspected today than there were 15 years ago. Vehicle traffic crossing our 
borders has also increased four times during the same period. The situation 
Was made more critical by the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Any help you can give in seeing to it that plant quarantine divisions receive 
adequate funds to properly staff these ports will be of great help. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
C. J. Wautstrom, State Entomologist. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Lincoln, Nebr., March 14, 1960. 
Congressman LAWRENCE BROCK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR Mr. Brock: It has just been brought to my attention that nearly 1,000 
vessels from 438 foreign countries entered the St. Lawrence Seaway during 
1959; also, that Federal plant and animal quarantine inspectors were stationed 
at only four of the many U.S. ports along the seaway where these vessels un- 
loaded cargo. 

This situation is one which, in my judgment, poses real threats to American 
agriculture. The Government has spent millions of dollars over the years in 
preventing the importation of foreign plant and animal diseases and insects that 
would prove harmful to the production of crops and livestock in the United 
States. In the interest of protecting not only our past investment in these pro- 
grams but in the protection of American agriculture, it is important that this 
siuation be corrected at the earliest possible moment. 

It is my understanding that the Department has asked for an increase 
of $500,000 to strengthen plant and animal quarantine. In my judgment, this 
amount is inadequate to do the job needed and I would urge that funds be 
included above those included in the budget being presented to strengthen this 
program and to provide funds for training additional inspectors. This addi- 
tional support is needed not only to provide better quarantine facilities along 
the new “coastline” but to provide more adequate inspection at older ports. 

May I respectfully urge that this matter receive your early and serious con- 
sideration and that you support the request for additional funds to strengthen 
these activities. 

If I can furnish additional information, please advise me. 

Sincerely, 
W. V. LAMBERT, Dean and Director. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Lincoln, Nebr., March 16, 1960. 
Congressman LAWRENCE BRocK, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Brock: I would like to take this means of urging your 
support of increased Federal appropriations to strengthen the plant and animal 
quarantine protection program of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
past efforts in this area of work have been most beneficial, but increased support 
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is needed now as a result of the new St. Lawrence Seaway. The possibilities 
of introduction of serious diseases and insects is greatly increased by the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of vessels coming to many more ports, carrying 
imports from countries all over the world. The Department cannot possibly 
service all of this expanded need with its present resources. Each year many 
potential pests are intercepted at the various ports of entry. In 1957 a total 
of 3,024 interceptions were made of insects on imported plant parts or as stow- 
aways and 559 interceptions of plant diseases. 

Further information on the value of inspection is indicated from the follow- 
ing quote from an address by Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator, ARS, 
before the agricultural section of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in December 1957. He said: 

“Last year, also, plant quarantine inspectors made more than 290,000 inter- 
ceptions of prohibited or restricted plant materials at ports of entry. Sixty of 
these interceptions involved plants infected with citrus canker, a threat to the 
entire citrus production of this country. Nearly 300 fruitflies were intercepted, 
including the Mediterranean fruitfly on 62 occasions and the Oriental fruitfly 
17 times. Either of these pests could cause millions of dollars’ worth of damage 
annually if they became established here. Other interceptions included the 
pink bollworm of cotton 42 times; the golden nematode, a pest of potatoes and 
tomatoes, 83 times; and the Durra stem borer, a threat to corn, sorghum, and 
sugarcane production, 10 times.” 

It is my understanding that a hearing on the quarantine program will be 
held before the Agricultural Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee at 3 p.m. on Friday, March 18. I trust you will see your way clear to 
support this much-needed increase in a very important activity. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. F. Froxixk, Associate Director. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. John Z. Duling of the Duling Tree Expert Co., 
Muncie, Ind., has presented cogent reasons for increasing to $250,000 the ap- 
propriation for staffing and equipment at the Delaware, Ohio, laboratory. His 
letter relating to this matter is submitted herewith for the information of the 
committee. 

It is good to have an expression from a man so highly skilled in this scientific 
field, and I trust his communication will be made a part of the record on this 
appropriation hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
RANDALL 8S. HARMON, 
Congressman, 10th District, Indiana. 


DULING TREE Expert Co., 
Muncie, Ind., March 9, 1960. 
Representative RANDALL HARMON, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HARMON: It has come to my attention that our Congress 
appropriated $350,000 for the construction of a laboratory for the research of 
trees and woody shrubs, which by now is near completion near Delaware, Ohio. 
I am sure that this will be a great step forward in the research of diseases and 
insects of woody shrubs. For the first time in the history of the USDA it now 
has facilities with which to give tree and shrub diseases the study and research 
that is needed. 

A request has been made that the Crops Research Division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, appropriation for work at the Delaware, Ohio, laboratory be 
increased to $250,000,000. This would permit proper staffing of the laboratory 
and provide necessary equipment. I urge you to support this appropriation. 

I respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the record on this 
appropriation hearing. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN Z. DULING. 
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HOovuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Committee on Appropriations, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Oklahoma State Soil Conservation Board has 
adopted a resolution supporting increased figures above the budget request for 
the Public Law 566 program. 

I am enclosing a copy of the statement of the board, which contains a de- 
tailed breakdown showing that more than $5 million could be used in Oklahoma 
alone during fiscal 1961 for construction and planning. 

It will be much appreciated if this letter from Mr. Hershel Burrus, executive 
director of the State soil conservation board, can be made a part of the record. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom STEED, Member of Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JAMIE: I am enclosing herewith a letter from Mr. Herschel Burrus, 
executive director of the Oklahoma State Soil Conservation Board, in which he 
ealls attention to a resolution passed by the board at its February 8 meeting. 

I heartily concur in the board’s recommendations. May I respectfully request 
that this letter be given the careful consideration of your distinguished subcom- 
mittee and that it be madea permanent part of the record? 

I feel it is imperative that the upstream flood prevention program be continued 
full speed ahead. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL ALBERT, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Oklahoma. 


OKLAHOMA STATE Sor CONSERVATION BOARD, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., February 11, 1960. 


Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ALBERT: The State soil conservation board, at their regu- 
lar meeting on February 8, reviewed in detail the President’s recommended 
budget to the Congress. So far as we can determine, funds for upstream flood 
prevention are going to be far short of what could and should be used in Okla- 
homa, both for construction and planning. The State board respectfully invites 
your attention to the following resolution which they adopted: 

“Whereas the budget message of President Eisenhower to the Congress recom- 
mends an appropriation of $27,750,000 for construction of works of improvement 
and $3,500,000 for planning under the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre 
vention Act (Public Law 566 as amended by Public Law 1018) for fiscal year 
1961: and 

“Whereas this amount in addition to the carryover funds from fiscal year 
1960 will not allow those watersheds that are planned and ready for con- 
struction to start construction ; and 

“Whereas the recommended budget proposes a cut in planning funds, when 
in reality there should be an increase to meet the need and demand for the 
upstream flood prevention program : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Oklahoma State Soil Conservation Board, That, the Okla- 
homa congressional delegation be requested to seek an increase in the appropri- 
ation for the construction phase of the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act (Public Law 566 as amended by Public Law 1018) te $50 million; 
furthermore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Oklahoma congressional delegation be requested to seek 
an increase in the funds for planning to $5 million.” 
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Whatever help you ean be to the upstream flood prevention program of Okla- 
homa, I know will be appreciated by those whom this program will benefit. 

Following is an estimate of the funds that can be used in Oklahoma in the 
fiscal year 1961: 











Number of Total 
sites | 

a INR REN au 8 2 aS saa ea a bm aap er 11 $375, 100 
PGND io sibacbabsixevccaccne pueda eae Sividwasasbh oe cobeuwbecehcs ll 533, 200 
Se SONU, nds Wises Cath Gere cwaeeh oak sete dees dedemeass neiadsu death soe caanadh sda Sraphiane's neice nat 
Sandy ss il calestdh clin sels Alaa is ass kc AR pana > ae era we ‘sin aha sauie S 6 438, 500 
SE ROR cc cds cccresncateustaacann Bead cena ace eka cacao wen 3 2 139, 500 
ROM tinted ctdabaiewabeecasbewted pbkidsiddawd sccdadaushhoneudebws 10 311, 500 
Sn RE SR ao be ae ae Geese en botia nem acweeaceen 6 276, 800 
WW IRARTADE WY BROT a oo oo dao cine en wnnuaeea-deshesacecsas see reese 14 400, 000 
PCME oc han tases eueweu sudan e re aberesasuaesuinisdanaaennd 3 134, 193 
ir Cet SUNT oo co occ dL kacaseckcnssolesebneaaveusesuvesecuvaaneasce 18 687, 600 

MOM Nido Sill ok che Cet hic cu eae pabe mee abo naaes shearer 71 3, 296, 393 








1 Plus channels and laterals. 


In addition to the above estimate, we feel that the watersheds listed below may 
be able to use the following amounts of money if and when they are approved: 













| Number of Total 
| sites 
Satie Sak BARN se 2 he Bese ee kes Sa dae pS stl 12 $480, 000 
Leader-Middle Clear Boggy-_-----.------------ casi tetkec a eieien Shire aerers ao 10 | 500, 000 
er Dieter kha le ae itinaelenaiee tad jtnedaahinawntecaen er Bal 436, 289 
Haikey_. Liccwdhasathss maunen eeeak Piknlnsta Wiehe ieanaeomceaain | 3 135, 000 
OE DAMN 6 ike chic ca cdtecdumescdcceus oe ik St oe 4 310, 000 
OU itis Ss cen hac a Re as abe abubbWhk ieee 36 1, 861, 289 


Grand total._._. Bo ae a Vee gee Sok A oe | 5, 157, 652 


Yours very truly, 
STATE Sor CONSERVATION BOARD, 

By HERSHEL BURRUS, 
Executive Director. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE DEMOCRATIC WHIP, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thanks very much for your letter of February 16 con- 
cerning our request for increased appropriations for the watershed protection 
program (Public Law 566). I hope you will not feel I am being bothersome, 
but I am sending some more information which I believe may be helpful in the 
consideration of this request by your distinguished subcommittee. 

You will recall that the resolution of the Oklahoma State Soil Conservation 
Board which was forwarded you on February 15, 1960, recommended an appro- 
priation of $50 million for installations and $5 million for planning. Those 
figures are very consistent with figures furnished the Honorable Robert 8. 
Kerr, senior U.S. Senator from Oklahoma, last June by the Department of 
Agriculture, showing the projection of its needs to the fiscal year 1966. You 
will note that it suggests an appropriation of $44,250,000 for the year 1961. A 
copy of the figures is enclosed herewith. 

I will appreciate it if you will make these figures a part of the record of 
your hearings, too. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL ALBERT, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Oklahoma. 











DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1959. 
Hon. Rosert 8S. Kerr, 
U.S. Senate 
(Attention: Mr. Don McBride). 

Deak SENATOR Kerge: In accordance with your recent request and subsequent 
conversation, we are pleased to provide the enclosed tables indicating rough esti- 
mates projecting the watershed protection and flood prevention programs 
through 1966. 

It should be understood that these projections cannot be considered as official 
or as a recommendation by this Department since they have not had budgetary 
consideration in either the Department or the Bureau of the Budget. 

If you have any questions or desire further information, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary. 


Watershed protection (Public Law 566)—Applications, planning, installations 





Fiscal years 





—_— 


| 


Activity . . 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 
} | 





1964 | 1965 | 1966 











APPLICATIONS 


! 
. Received | 194) 165 | 175 | 285] 250 
2. Received cumulative at end | | | 


— 








325 | 325 | 325 




















| 
of year (3+5+8) | 547 | 712! 987 |1, 122 |1,372 |1,647 1,947 |2,272 |2, 507 |2, 922 | 3,247 
3. Not suitable for planning, | | | 
cumulative at end of year_.| 200 | 280 | 300 | 325 350 | 375} 400) 425 450) 475 | 800 
PLANNING | 
| | | | | | | | 
4. Authorized, current year.....| 172} 996 | 96/ 90); 105 120 135 | 160 | 185 185 | 185 
5. Authorized cumulative | | | 
(6+7+12+13)......-- | 172] 268] 364] 454] 559] 679| 814 | 974 |1,159 |1,344 | 1, 529 
6. Suspended or terminated, | | | | | | 
cumulative...............- i; 10 39 71 75 80 85; 90 95 | 100 105 | 110 
7. Planning in process at end of 
year (5—(6+10)) --- 149! 187 | 193] 189 189} 194| 199! 209] 229] 249! 269 
8. Remaining to be planned at | | | 
end of year (2—(3+5))--.--- | 175 | 164 | 223 | 343 | 463 | 593 | 733} 873] 988 |1,103 | 1,218 
| | | | | | 
INSTALLATIONS | | 
| 
9. Authorized, current year.....| 13) 29] 58 90; 100; 110; 125] 145 | 160 160 | 160 
10. Authorized, cumulative | 
(12+13).- | 13} 42); 100] 190! 290; 400! 525! 670} 830)! 990 | 1,15 
11. Completed current year. Sosake ata 2 5 10 20 30 | 40 50 | 60] 70 
12. Completed cumulative._..__- lcinecnlasan ine 2 7) 17) 37] 67) 107) 157) 217) 2 
13. In process (10—12) ..-..-..--- 13 | 42 98 | 183 | 273 363 | 458 563 | 673 773 863 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 29, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JAMIE: I would like to submit this statement as part of the record of 
your hearings in behalf of the proposed increase in the budget proposals for the 
Extension Service. 

I think that a total of at least $6 million should be added to the appropriation 
bill, earmarked for salary increases for the extension program. 

Despite the many services which are provided to assist the American farmer, 
the county agent is still the basic focal point of all governmental assistance that 
is provided. To maintain the best type of dedicated personnel in the Extension 
Service, the salary range must be brought to a more attractive level. 

In recent years we have lost a number of experienced extension workers in 
my district to other job offers, some of them to other Government agencies, 
Perhaps the greatest loss has been that of the promising young men who have 
decided not to enter extension work as a career because of more attractive 
competitive offers. 

Cordially, 
FRANK E. SmMitu, Member of Congress. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Agriculture Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed herewith is copy of a letter received by me 
from Mr. O. R. Stark, Jr., executive vice president of the First National Bank 
in Quitaque, Tex. In view of the fact that Mr. Stark’s letter points up the 
workabilitv of the Great Plains conservation program, I will be grateful if you 
will make his communication a part of the records of the hearings of your con- 
mittee for fiscal 1961. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER Rocers, Member of Congress. 


THE First NATIONAL BANK, 
Quitaque, Tex., February 29, 1960. 
Hon. WALTER ROGERS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Rocers: Before long it will be time for appropriations to be set 
on the Great Plains program throughout the United States, and we thought 
perhaps you might like to have the benefit of our experience with it from the 
ground level. 

We believe the Great Plains program is one of the most beneficial programs 
ever passed for the farmers and ranchers of Texas. It is designed whereby 
it will help the small farmer as well as the large operator, and it is a sound 
year-by-year program to conserve and build our lands. It has already been 
of inestimable value to this immediate area, for as you probably realize, this 
offers in many cases the only opportunity for some farmers and ranchers to 
have a complete, long range conservation plan for their places. 

In our monthly newsletter, and through many direct contacts, we have con- 
stantly encouraged our customers and friends to look into this fine program, 
and at this writing over 30 percent of Briscoe County is in the Great Plains 
program. A large number of others have signed up, but funds are not available 
for planning. 

We cannot form words strong enough to tell you how much we believe in 
this program, but we can only ask your help in getting as much appropriated 
for it as possible. It would be considered a personal favor to this area if you 
would appear before the Appropriations Committee in support of it, and then 
let us know what the outlook and feeling is regarding it. 

With every good wish to you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
O. R. STARK, Jr., 
Executive Vice President. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
March 18, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WHITTEN: Enclosed is a statement regarding one item 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture budget for fiscal year 1961. 

I would greatly appreciate it if your committee would give this statement 
consideration and include it in the transcript of the hearings on the 1961 ap- 
propriations for the U.S. Department of Agricluture. 

Sincerely yours, 
Huspert H. HUMPHREY. 


STATEMENT BY Husert H. HUMPHREY, SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA, TO AGRICUL- 
TURAL APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


I appreciate having the opportunity to present this committee with a state- 
ment regarding the U.S. Department of Agriculture budget item requesting 
$504,600 of additional funds to be used in part to expand plant quarantine and 
inspection services at ports on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The very real danger of new pests and plant diseases being introduced into 
States bordering the Great Lakes has been a matter of grave concern to State 
officials, farm organizations, grain terminal and elevator operators, port author- 
ities, businessmen, and trade associations. 

Existing inspection of incoming cargo vessels from all over the world has 
proved to be inadequate in the face of increasing traffic on the seaway. An 
Insect and Pest Control Conference of interested individuals and representatives 
of the Canadian Department of Agriculture and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture was held in Duluth, Minn., last August to discuss in detail the situation. 
The consensus of the conferees was that preventative inspection services should 
be set up in the Great Lakes area immediately. The cost of establishing and 
maintaining such services is only fractional compared to the eventual financial 
losses possible through the entry of plant and animal pests. The peril is not 
confined to any single geographic area. Every State is endangered. 

The departments of agriculture of the States bordering the seaway stand 
ready to share in the responsibility and administration of adequate quarantine 
and inspection services. Mr. Byron G. Allen, commissioner of the Minnesota 
State Department of Agriculture, Dairy, and Food has informed me that he has 
personnel available for scientific training for this service. 

Since last September, I have been in correspondence with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, urging him to take immediate steps in this matter. I am very glad 
that the U.S. Department of Agriculture recognizes the hazards inherent in the 
situation and has requested additional funds in order to assist the States. 

It is my hope and recommendation that this committee will approve the 
requested increase in funds in order to set up the needed inspection and quaran- 
tine safeguards on Lake Superior and other parts of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKS, 
March 17, 1960. 
Hon, JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WHITTEN: Enclosed for your information is copy of a self- 
explanatory letter I have received from Mr. J. G. Watts, of the New Mexico 
State University, and I would appreciate your including this in the proceeding: 
of Friday March 18. 

Thanking you for your attention, I am 

Sincerely, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, U.S. Senator. 
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NEW MExiIco STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF AGRICULTURE, ENGINEERING, AND SCIENCE, 
University Park, N. Mex., March 14, 1960, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: There exists a very definite and serious threat to 
American agriculture, and in turn to New Mexico agriculture, which I believe 
warrants the immediate attention of the appropriate committees of our Con. 
gress. This threat is the entirely inadequate animal and plant quarantine Coy. 
erage of many ports along the St. Lawrence Seaway. Records show that nearly 
1,000 foreign vessels from 48 foreign countries entered the seaway during 1959, 
Federal plant and animal quarantine inspectors were stationed at only four 
of the many ports where these vessels unloaded cargo. 

Also, quarantine staff at the older coastal ports need strengthening despite 
the yeoman service they have provided in the past. If these ports of entry, as 
well as the new ones on the St. Lawrence Seaway, are inadequately staffed, the 
results of years of livestock and plant improvement program could be lost 
because of the introduction of certain foreign pests. These quarantine sta- 
tions are our “first line of defense’. It will be a serious oversight if these 
defenses are left unmanned or inadequately manned. 

I have heard certain rather substantial dollar amounts that are needed to 
immediately train additional personnel and to set up and man needed additional 
stations. I am unacquainted with the actual manpower and dollar needs for 
this program but I am extremely conscious of their need. The spotted alfalfa 
aphid and the Khapra beetle are two foreign pests now in New Mexico which 
the quarantine program failed to keep out. 

I trust that you will take this matter under advisement and give it proper 
support at the appropriate time. It is my understanding that a House hear- 
ing on the needs of the quarantine program will be held in Room P83 of the Capitol 
before Mr. Jamie L. Whitten’s Agricultural Subcommittee on Appropriations at 
3 p.m. Friday, March 18. 

Sincerely yours, 
J.C. Watts, 
Head, Department of Botany and Entomology. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. WHITTEN: Please insert this letter in the record of your hearings as 
the formal presentation of National Farmers Union relative to the agricultural 
appropriations for fiscal year 1961. 

I have just read your statements of February 29 on the floor of the House. 
Of course you are correct that we cannot now fail to appropriate the funds 
required to carry out farm program commitments made by duly appointed officials 
of the Federal Government, irrespective of how unsound we may have known the 
guiding policies to have been at the time they were put into operation. We 
cannot now correct the errors of the past; and apparently it will take either new 
legislation or a new Secretary of Agriculture to prevent their continuance in the 
future. 

Because so much of the expenditures called for in the 1961 budget for the agri- 
cultural programs are to administer mistaken policies, we shall refrain from 
making any recommendations concerning them. Your committee is in a better 
position than we to determine whether the funds requested are necessary for the 
programs to which they are applied. We shall respect and support your 
judgment. 

However, the Department of Agriculture still has many good and necessary 
programs and activities that must be sustained and further developed where 
possible. On these we appreciate this opportunity briefly to express our views. 

We have always considered it a high duty, as well as a pleasure from which 
we have benefited, to discuss Department programs annually with the members 
of your committee who are unusually well informed and dedicated. We regret 
that your necessary scheduling of public witnesses comes at a time when all the 
major officials of Farmers Union will be in Denver attending the annual conven- 
tion and related activities. We appreciate your allowing us to make our views 
known to you and for your record in this manner. 
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SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Attached to this letter is a statement concerning the advance authorization for 
the agricultural conservation practices program (ACP) which should be included 
in your record along with this letter. You will note that the statement expresses 
our view that the forward authorization for ACP should be restored to the level 
of $250 million as passed by Congress in recent years. We also hope that 
instead of renewing the Soil Bank Act, the money requested by the President in 
his farm message will be utilized to expand the soil building base of the ACP 
program, under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 

The Farmers Union is a strong advocate of needed programs for soil and 
water conservation. We believe that it is a responsibility of the Government 
to help farmers in conserving and improving the Nation’s soils. Particular 
attention is needed to meet the problems of growing water shortages. 

Our official program adopted at our last annual convention called for a more 
rapid expansion of scientific land and water use plans based on soil classifica- 
tion. It also called for an expanded small watershed flood prevention and agri- 
cultural soil, water, and related resource conservation programs. 

We, therefore, urge appropriations for the work of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice at the levels needed to carry out these policies. The budget levels recom- 
mended by the President for fiscal year 1961 are inadequate for this purpose. 

We recommend that the conservation operations item be increased by $15 
million above the proposed budget in order to more adequately provide the 
technical assistance needed for helping farmers and ranchers develop and put 
into operation their own technically sound conservation plans. 

We recommend that the watershed protection item be increased by $10 million 
above the proposed budget in order to expand the small watershed program. 

We recommend that the flood prevention item be increased by $5 million 
above the proposed budget to install flood prevention works at a more realistic 
rate in the 11 authorized watersheds. 

We recommend that the Great Plains conservation program item be increased 
by $8 million above the proposed budget in order to permit progress anticipated 
and planned at the time authorizing legislation was enacted. 


RESEARCH 


We urge appropriation of the full amount requested for agricultural research. 
We wish to comment specifically on one of the items for which an increase is 
requested. 

The request for an increase of $100,000 is to provide funds for research to 
determine alternate systems of farming to enable feed grain and livestock pro- 
ducers to adjust more readily to market demands. The studies would be of a 
research rather than a statistical character. 

As you stated so well on the House floor Tuesday, a major problem facing 
agriculture today is that of adjusting production to prospective markets. Ex- 
cess production capacity is especially acute in feed grains and wheat. The 
feed grain-livestock problem is expected to be especially difficult in the next 5 
to 10 years. Some land must be shifted from such production to other lines or 
be less intensively employed. Careful appraisal of the nature of these adjust- 
ments is necessary. 

Costs of production adjustment price support and disposal programs for feed 
grains amounted to over $500 million in 1958 and combined costs of the feed 
grain and wheat programs was over $1 billion and yet our surpluses continue 
to mount. To reduce such costs practical economic studies are needed to iden- 
tify what farmers can do to improve this situation and the costs and benefits 
of alternative programs that may be needed to encourage adjustment required 
to achieve a better balance between production and demands. This requires 
expanded analyses to determine the nature of the problem, identify the location 
of critical adjustment areas, and analyze the opportunities for adjustment. 


WHY BUSINESS SHOULD BE INTERESTED IN AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES 


Not farmers alone, but also American businessmen are steady customers for 
agricultural statistics. American business every year buys some $32 or $33 
billion of American farm-produced products which it processes or fabricates into 
food and clothing or sells into the foreign market. In short, American business- 
men buy the raw materials for about $100 billion worth of their trade from 
American farmers. 
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On the other side, American business sells about $25 billion worth of produc. 
tion goods and services—gasoline, machinery, fertilizer, processed feed, and 
even twine—to American farmers as well as another $15 billion worth of family 
living goods to American farm families. 

This means that American businessmen have a direct interest in agricultural 
statistics. Those who are going to haul, store, process, or sell farm products 
want to know how much will be available, when and where, both in order to 
judge the market and to plan their work as far ahead as possible. Business- 
men who have farm production supplies for sale—or goods and services for 
family living—want to know about current farm income and future prospects, 
by areas, and with considerable detail to be meaningful for their specific type 
of business. 

We have had an agricultural statistics service since 1866. By and large, it has 
done a good job. But the fact is that not only farmers but also the businesses 
directly handling farm products are asking for increasing precision in our agri- 
cultural statistics. It is time that we expressed a direct interest not only in 
what crops, classes of livestock, prices, etc., are covered by the Crop and Live- 
stock Estimating Service but also in the adequacy of these estimates for the 
purposes to which they are put. 


CURRENT PROPOSAL FOR STRENGTHENING AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES WORK 


Experimental work on sampling and estimating techniques to strengthen the 
crop and livestock estimating program of the USDA has now been underway 
since 1953. The funds for this experimental work were provided following the 
congressional investigation of the sharp change in the cotton estimates in the 
fall of 1951. In 1957, this experimental work, which centers around enumera- 
tive surveys and objective yield research, was expanded to a limited operational 
basis in the 12 Southern States and the experimental work spread into 12 North 
Central States. 

At the present time, the work in the 12 Southern States is on a minimum 
regional “pilot plant” basis. While we understand the regional results obtained 
by this new sampling technique have been helpful, particularly in the last 2 
years, the samples are too small to provide dependable State estimates and 
their full usefulness is in fact greatly restricted. In the North Central States 
the samples are even smaller and the work is wholly experimental. 

We understand that the Bureau of the Budget has permitted the Agricultural 
Marketing Service to ask for an increase of $500,000 for the following purposes: 

(1) Increase the enumerative sample in the 12 Southern States to a level that 
would provide State estimates on major crops and estimates of the change in 
the numbers of farms. 

(2) Permit the substantial expansion of the monthly objective measurement of 
crop development as a means of improving crop forecasts during the growing 
season on some important crops in both the Southern and the North Central 
States. 

We feel that there is a strong need for improving the adequacy or reliability 
of the Crop Reporting Service estimates as to acreage of crops planted or in 
cultivation, crop yields, and livestock numbers. Increasing dependence is being 
placed on these estimates by farmers, by businessmen, and by those responsible 
for agricultural policy and determinations. We are very glad to see this increase 
in the budget since we feel it is time to start shifting the experiment work to 
an actual operating basis. There is strong sentiment among farm and business 
groups for improving agricultural estimating work, and we doubt that this is 
going to be done without some orderly and systematic approach of this kind. 

We feel that the views of informed people in and out of the Department of 
Agriculture should have prevailed. It would be good economy and good business 
to make a substantial start on the $5 million needed to put this program on a 
sound basis. We hope that it is possible for the committee to appropriate a 
substantial part of the initial request of the Service for $2.5 million to start 
this program. 

MARKETING 


Increases in the Marketing Research and Service item of $1,674,800 provides 
for the following program increases other than the one discussed above: 

(a) About $500,000 to step up research on urgent marketing problems. About 
one-half of this is for work on improved methods and instruments for quality 
grading. The rest would be divided among studies concerned with marketing 
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new and improved agricultural products; impact of vertical integration, and 
other changes on the marketing structure; reducing deterioration of products in 
marketing channels; and transportation and market facility improvements. 

(b) About $85,000 for more effective supervision of grain inspections by 
licensees. 

(c) $216,000 for more adequate enforcement of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, as amended, and about $50,000 to strengthen enforcement of the Federal 
Seed Act, as amended. In our opinion, all of these increases are justified and 
should be approved. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 


As we understand the situation, the budget for the school lunch program 
includes the current level of direct appropriation—$110 million—plus a $40 
million transfer from section 82 funds in lieu of the $43.6 million transfer in 
1960. This total of $150 million together with added assistance which will be 
available under the special milk program authorization (current authorization 
is $81 million for fiscal 1960, $84 million for fiscal 1961—Congress is considering 
an increase) will provide total direct Federal assistance to schools in 1961 at 
about the same level as this year. 

As we stated in an earlier letter this year, Mr. Chairman, we invite your 
particular attention to the situation in which the budget estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the regular statistical services are intermingled with 
estimates for various needed research projects. Moreover, the totals needed 
for both research and statistics are commingled into summary figures. This 
practice is misleading in the sense that both the Budget Bureau and many other 
public and private agencies have reported only summary totals and attribute the 
entire amount to the statistical services of the Department of Agriculture. 

Specifically on this matter, we strongly recommend that your report request 
the Department to make a clear distinction between periodic statistical proc- 
essing and reporting on the one hand and the conduct of scientific research on 
the other. Funds appropriated for research should not be incorrectly attributed 
to the Department of Agriculture part of the cost of maintaining the so-called 
Federal statistical system. 

Moreover, faulty reporting of this type could lead to the unfortunate result 
that proposed scientific research projects might be judged on the basis of their 
contribution to periodic statistical series and consequently many worthy re- 
search projects might be thrown out of the budget or severly curtailed because 
while of major substantive importance, they would not be of a nature to make 
any major contribution to the processing or improvement of periodic statistical 
data. 

The full amount of funds required to maintain and expand the rural electrifi- 
cation and telephone programs should be approved. We hope that Congress will 
not acquiesce in the recommended increase in the interest rate; but we are fully 
aware that if the current tight-money policy is not soon reversed, both the REA 
and the Farmers Home Administration programs will be imperiled. 

As far as we are aware, the programs of the Department of Agriculture have 
in the main been well administered within the unfortunate policy guidelines that 
have been laid down by policymaking officials. The faults which you have 
pointed out and which we have observed, derived largely from bad policy rather 
than maladministration. We fully realize that your subcommittee shares many 
of our \iews on this matter and that you are not in a position to correct many 
of the faults in overall policy that you know to exist. 

We strongly urge your favorable consideration of the recommendations we have 
made. Please be informed of our intention to cooperate with your subcommittee 
in every appropriate way as you move the bill forward through the legislative 
process. 

Sincerely, 
JouHN A. BAKER, 
Director, Division of Legislative Services. 


Attachment has not been received. Will be forwarded at receipt. 











NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1960. 


Re adequate appropriations for conservation of soil and water resources. 


Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee, House Appropriations 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As you know, the National Grange has for many years 
maintained strong policies in support of soil and water conservation programs, 
The purpose of this letter is to bring the attention of the members of your 
committee to the position of the National Grange with respect to the programs 
administered by the Soil Conservation Service. 

I understand that within a few days your committee will be marking up the 
bill for appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for fiscal year 1961, 
We want to encourage you to take action along the lines recommended by 
Grange policy. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from policies reaffirmed and adopted 
at the 93d annual session of the National Grange at Long Beach, Calif., last 
November. 

“SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


“The National Grange regards the organization of soil conservation districts 
as one of the significant developments in American agriculture during the past 
25 years. Benefits of districts accrue not only to agriculture but to the urban 
and suburban population as well. 

“The mounting pressure on the natural resources of the country emphasizes 
the urgency for conservation and wise use of the Nation’s remaining supplies 
of productive land and water. Soil and water conservation districts constitute 
a tested, effective means for the exercise of this essential local responsibility. 

“These districts constitute local, self-government in one of its clearest forms. 
They represent a desirable. democratic approach, under State law and with 
local leadership, toward the ultimate solution of impending land and water 
conservation problems. 

“In their establishment and functioning, districts are thoroughly compatible 
with traditional Grange principles and policies. Indeed, it is appropriate to 
recognize that the Grange has been instrumental, over the year, in the sponsor- 
ship and support of many hundreds of individual districts as well as the nation- 
wide district movement. 

“We advocate continuing development and support for districts as a means 
of advancing the protection and improvement of the Nation’s land, water, and 
related natural resources—including wildlife, forests, and natural recreational 
areas—for the ultimate benefit of all Americans. 


“Assistant to districts 


“The shortage of SCS technicians in relation to the expanding conservation 
activity in soil conservation districts is now the principal retarding factor to 
more rapid progress in districts. 

“More than three-fourths of the Nation’s 2,850 districts have reported a serious 
shortage of SCS conservation scientists and technicians to assist in district 
operations. We recommend that the requirements of districts for additional 
technical assistance be given the most careful consideration and that these re 
quirements be met at the earliest possible date.” 


“GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM CONCEPT 


“In 1955, the National Grange commended the Governors of the 10 Great 
Plains States and the USDA for their progress in developing a specialized pro- 
gram for stabilizing Great Plains agriculture, based on the progressive adjust- 
ment of land use to greater conformity with scientifically determined land 
capabilities. 

“Under this program during the past 2 years, Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams of education, credit. technical aid, research, and cost sharing are being 
geared to basic conservation plans for individual farms—helping owners make 
desirable changes in land use and in farming practices. 

“This approach to the solution of soil and water conservation problems on 
entire farms and ranches is proving eminently successful, especially with young 
farmers who are planning their future in farming. It provides increased as 
surance that all the needed conservation measures will be applied in the proper 
combinations to protect and improve the productive base of the farm. 
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“In each of fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960, Congress appropriated $10 mil- 
lion for the Great Plains program. Each year the number of participating 
farmer contracts has increased. During the 1959 fiscal year, 2,316 contracts 
were written, which obligated all available cost-sharing funds. With no signi- 
eant carryover of money and an appropriation limited to $10 million for 1960, 
only about two-thirds as many contracts can be executed in 1960 as last year. 

“Conservative projections indicate that aditional funds will be required in the 
next fiscal year if the program is to keep pace with applications and approach 
its potential for real accomplishment.” 


WATERSHED PROGRAM 


“Over the years the Grange has repeatedly stated its reasons for supporting 
amore comprehensive and strengthened watershed protection and development 
program. Flood prevention and water supply development in the upper reaches 
of the Nation’s watersheds is not only effective, but essential. 

‘It is our position that upstream and downstream protection and develop- 
ment works should not be competitive, but collateral. They should proceed 
together, harmoniously, each supplementing the other for maximum total effec- 
tiveness. To accomplish these objectives we recommend joint studies by the 
appropriate agency of Government in planning projects for development. 

“Accordingly we are concerned by the gross lack of balance in the Federal 
Government’s assistance to upstream and downstream works of improvement. 
Federal funds available for downstream works are 16 times greater than those 
available for the upstream program. We believe a somewhat larger propor- 
tion of the Federal funds annually made available for flood prevention and 
water supply development should be allocated to the upstream phase of the 
total program. We believe such action would increase the overall effectiveness 
of the program by reducing flood crests and protecting downstream structures. 
It is important to get a better balanced program of upstream and downstream 
works that will multiply beneficial results for both agricultural and urban 
interests without adding to the total costs.” 


Program funds 

“By November 1, 1959, more than 1,220 applications had been filed with 
USDA from 48 States for assistance under the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act. These applications covered 88 million acres. 

“On the same date, planning assistance had been authorized on 508 water- 
sheds with an area of almost 36 million acres. Construction works had been 
started on 118 watershed projects. 

“In terms of the progressive increase in applications filed by States, the 
watershed program is not keeping pace with demand. Planning funds have 
been restricted and are increasingly inadequate to meet the needs represented 
by applications. Construction funds have also become deficient in fiscal year 
1960 for the first time in the history of the program. In fiscal year 1960, the 
total available funds is only $32.25 million. 

“If outstanding needs were to be met, the money available this fiscal year 
should total approximately $55 million. The deficiency approaches $23 million. 
If this vital program is to progress as it should, more careful and favorable 
attention must be given to appropriation requirements, especially for planning.” 

It is our hope that you and the members of your committee will find it possible 
to adequately support these fundamental programs and that this letter be made 
part of the hearing record of your committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL D. NEwsom, Master. 


STATEMENT OF E. M. Norton, SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, this statement relates to several 
items in the proposed budget for the U.S. Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year 1961. The observations made in this statement on these items reflect 
the policy position of the membership of the National Milk Producers Federation. 

The National Milk Producers Federation, organized in 1916, is the oldest and 
largest farm commodity organization in America. Its membership is comprised 
of local and regional cooperative associations with member farm families in 48 
States, 
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These organizations market the milk of their farmer-members. Some associa. 
tions market through proprietary handlers; others process milk and the various 
dairy products. In all, they operate over 1,000 facilities, ranging from country 
receiving stations to highly modernized all-purpose dairy plants. 

The federation’s purpose is to give dairy farmers and their cooperative as. 
sociations an effective voice in Congress, and in their relationships with the 
executive branch of the Federal Government. In addition to legislative activi. 
ties, the federation serves as a national trade and service organization for 
dairy farmers and their cooperative associations. 

The earliest efforts of the federation were directed toward the enactment of 
much of the now-existing basic legislation pertaining to agriculture, farmer co- 
operatives, and the dairy industry. Today it speaks on every major national 
issue affecting dairying. 

The federation is governed by a board of directors on which each member 
association is represented. An executive committee of 15 is selected from the 
board. The policies to which the federation directs its activities are established 
at its annual convention. 

Before presenting our observations and recommendations on those items in 
the 1961 budget for the U.S. Department of Agriculture we should like to pre 
sent comments on the general picture for dairying in the 1960's which provide 
a background against which you can reflect our observations. 

During this decade, dairy farmers should see a 20-billion-pound growth in the 
milk market—from 114 billion pounds sold off farms in 1959 to 134 billion pounds 
annually before 1970. 

Dairy farms will become larger and more efficient. More milk will be pro- 
duced per unit of labor and per dollar invested. It will be difficult to insulate 
milk problems from those of all agriculture. Any influx of farm resources to 
milk production could spell trouble. Also, more milk can be expected from 
modern technology and plentiful feed supplies. : 

Perhaps the greatest contrasts between the 1950’s and the 1960's will be (1) | 
the market position of skim milk; and (2) increased participation in fluid milk | 
markets. 

Consumers will whittle away at the skim milk reserve that proved so trouble 
some in the 1950’s. Ten years ago more than 25 percent of all skim milk, or 27.5 
billion pounds, remained on farms. By 1960, only 12 billion pounds remained on 
the farm. 

The Government purchased as nonfat dry milk 7 percent of all skim milk 
produced in 1959. This represented nearly half the nonfat dry milk production. | 
Further reductions of the skim milk residual will involve a much smaller por- 
tion of total U.S. milk production. This could mean a gradual reduction in 
CCC purchases of nonfat dry milk and, perhaps, less produced—unless a general 
overproduction of milk occurs. 

Larger portions of total milk deliveries will probably meet grade A require 
ments. Farmers producing such milk can be expected to seek access to fluid milk 
markets. Transportation costs of bulk milk may open outlets at greater dis 
tances, if the advantages more than offset the cost of hauling. Fliud milk 
markets, then, will become closer, one to another, and milk pricing considera- 
tions will revolve more around national competitive forces and will be less in- 
fluenced by local factors. 

Milk plants will probably become larger, fewer in number, and more efficient. 
They can be expected to distribute over wider areas. As a result, many com 
munities may wind up with no milk plants. 

Dairy farmers will expand their co-ops through growth and merger; process, 
distribute, or otherwise physically market more of their milk; and modernize 
operations to meet challenges of the decade. 

The items in the 1961 budget for the U.S. Department of Agriculture, about 
which we would like to talk with you today, represent subjects on which the 
membership of the federation established policies at the 1959 annual convention. 
These policies have real meaning inasmuch as they reflect the thinking and the 
recommendations of dairy farmers—the people knowledgeable about national 
issues which affect their dairy operations on the farm. 

As the representative for the dairy cooperatives in the federation, it is 4 
privilege for us to submit these views. Your cooperation in the past in sup 
porting programs that have substantially aided in the economic betterment of 
dairy farmers is greatly appreciated by all of us. 
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Among the items in the 1961 fiscal year budget about which we have grave 
eoncerh is that involving the brucellosis eradication program. The foresight of 
the Congress in 1954 in authorizing the establishment of an accelerated brucel- 
losis eradication program has been plainly evidenced over the past several years 
jn the progress made from 1954 until this year in the eradication of this threaten- 
ing and expensive disease. Certainly, the eradication of brucellosis in our dairy 
herds has been a plus factor in efforts to improve the economic level of dairy 
farmers. In addition, and very significantly, the program has also contributed 
toward the national health and welfare by moving toward the eradication of 
this dread disease in human beings. 

The rate of progress in the eradication of this disease made in the period 1954 
to 1959, gave all of us interested in the program high hope that the Nation as a 
whole would attain a modified status by 1965, and the ultimate objective in 
completing eradication would be achieved by 1970 on the basis of this rate of 
progress. However, a decrease in the level of Federal financial participation 
in this program, starting in the current fiscal year, has been reflected in a 
reduction in this rate of progress to the point where unless we can return to the 
higher rate of the 1954-59 period, it appears that the timetable for modified 
certified status nationwide would be postponed from 1965 to 1975, and complete 
eradication from 1970 to about 1980 or 1981. We respectfully suggest that such 
a change in the time schedule not only runs contrary to the initial congressional 
intent to accelerate eradication of this disease, but places the entire program 
ina position where the cost of eradication will be substantially greater overall 
than if we were to maintain the 1958 rate. 

In support of these contentions, we respectfully draw the committee’s atten- 
tion to an official statement made by the Department of Agriculture to this 
committee in March 1959, in which statement the Department contended that: 
‘If the present rate of progress in eliminating brucellosis from cattle is main- 
tained, all States and territories should be qualified as modified certified brucel- 
losis areas in 5 years * * * By continuing the eradication effort at its present 
level, and maintaining current progress in reducing the number of infected 
animals, it is reasonable to believe that bovine brucellosis can be eradicated 
from the United Sttates in 10 years.” In support of our contention that a 
decelerated program will be more costly, we again draw the committee’s atten- 
tion to the statement from the Department of Agriculture referred to above, in 
which they state, “It is a generally accepted fact that when a program has been 
launched to eradicate a disease or pest, the most rapid progress that can be 
made will generally reduce the total cost of program for eradication.” 

In the most recent report of the Department of Agriculture, issued in January 
1960, on the brucellosis eradication program, the following statement is quoted: 
“There is no question but that each dollar spent today is buying more actual 
brucellosis eradication than at any other time in the history of the program. It 
has been estimated that had appropriations continued at 1958 levels the entire 
Nation would have attained modified certified brucellosis area status by 1965, and 
eradication by 1970.” 

We recognize and appreciate the fact that the Congress has been mindful of 
these facts and that for the current fiscal year did increase the amount of funds 
for this program above the level requested by the Department of Agriculture. 
We suggest that: (1) on the basis of the record of progress already made in 
eradication of this disease from the United States; (2) the target dates estab- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture on the basis of the pre-1960 fiscal year 
level of Federal financial support; and (3) the need to regain the momentum we 
have lost, that the Congress approve an appropriation of not less than $22 mil- 
lion for the 1961 fiscal year. 

The federation, as you know, has vigorously supported the national school 
lunch program as an effective means, not only for improving the nutritional level 
of children, but also for expanding the base of consumption of milk and its 
products. Since we are not nutritional experts, we can make no professional 
evaluation of the contributions these programs are making toward better nutri- 
tion. From a layman’s viewpoint, however, there appears no doubt that such 
contributions are being made. As to the economic benefits to dairy producers as 
Well as to the country as a whole, we say on the basis of expert knowledge that 
here again the program is making substantial contributions. When it is re- 
membered that our troubles stem from only a small percentage of our total an- 
hual production, the significance of the lunch program—when applied to this 
small percentage—is truly impressive. 
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Reports show that in the past school year in the national school lunch pro- 
Kram about 2 billion half-pints of milk were consumed in over 63,000 schools, 
Translated into total pounds of milk, this means that this program accounted 
for the consumption of approximately 1 billion pounds of milk. In other words, 
Without this program, our excess production would be greater—and it would be 
just that much more difficult to handle than the percent presently facing us. The 
continued expansion of this program, together with continuing sunnort from thig 
committee, will mean that both the nutritional and economic benefits from the 
program also will expand. 

The proposed level of Federal support for this program in fiscal year 1961 is jp 
adequate for the following reasons : 

(1) Enrollment in the Nation’s schools continues to increase. It is estimated 
upward of 42 million children will be enrolled for the next school year; 

(2) The desired goal of more chidren having available a complete nutritional 
lunch will not be reached unless the Federal Government continues to assume 
its responsibilities in this cooperative effort. Experience has shown that only 
through the interest and leadership of this committee have the State and local 
school officials been assured of Federal participation at a reasonable level; and 

(8) Additional Federal participation is essential if the objectives of the pro- 
gram are to be reached—improvement in the nutritional level of our schoolage 
population and the expansion in the consumption of our national food abundance, 

In the other area of Federal support for the program—the purchase and dis- 
tribution of agricultural commodities—we believe, and have so noted on many 
occasions, that the committee should be commended for its leadership in specifi- 
eally providing for the ear marking of section 32 funds in order to make additional 
commodities available for inclusion in lunches served to particinating children 
in addition to those commodities made available through section 6 of the Na 
tional School Lunch Act. 

Since the initial per lunch rate of reimbursement for this program from 
Federal funds was approximately 0.09 cents and since that level of reimbursement 
has fallen to less than 0.05 cents per lunch, we respectfully suggest that the 
committee make sufficient funds available to restore the per lunch rate of reim- 
bursement to its original level. If such action cannot be accomplished then we 
urge the committee to do two things for this program for 1961: First, approve 
a direct appropriation of $110 million plus $50 million from unused section 32 
funds; and second, authorize the use of $40 million from unused section 32 funds 
for direct purchase programs by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. We un- 
derstand that there are sufficient unused section 32 funds to implement these 
suggested uses. 

The cooperative dairy herd improvement and sire-proving program performs 
a real service to dairy farmers. We respectfully direct the committee’s atten- 
tion to the fact that funds available for this program have remained at a static 
level for several years with provision being made only to meet Federal employees’ 
pay increases authorized by the Congress. We believe, the significance of this 
program to dairy farmers plus the increased demands made on it warrant the 
action of this committee and the Congress to anprove additional funds for pro- 
gram operations. The program gives farmers information that can mean more 
net income. It is truly a cooperative program among Federal and State Goyern- 
ments and dairy farmers. The bulk of the cost is borne by the dairy farmer 
participants. It is estimated that of a total program cost of about $10.75 million 
in 1959, some $275,000 were Federal funds and about $275,000 were from State 
funds. The remainder came from dairy farmers. The success of the program, 
however, depends greatly on the processing of the data received by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the dissemination of this data to farmers. 

The basic data on individual cow performance is collected by DHIA super- 
visors and forwarded to the State colleges. The colleges in turn forward this 
information to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. This data is processed to 
determine the production performance of daughters of individual bulls. This 
performance is then compared with the performance of the dams to determine 
sire-proving. Such proving can indicate the bulls of superior transmitting lines. 
This is the information that dairy farmers and artificial breeding associations 
use in their breeding programs. This information, together with other data 
available from DHTA, helps farmers adjust their herd management to assure 
best possible income returns. ‘ 

The problem we face and the one we ask the committee to give its attention 
is the threat to the success of the DHIA program unless steps are taken to make 
it possible by cutting down the time lapse between receipt of data and publication 
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of results. At the present time this lapse is estimated between 10 and 12 
ponths. This is inordinately long. The solution to the problem is quite 
simple and calls for a minimum cash outlay. An increase of some $150,000 
in the Department’s budget request for DHIA will make possible the mechaniza- 
tion of data processing to the point where up to date and more complete sire- 
proving information can be placed in the hands of dairy farmers in reasonable 
time to be useful. 

This committee has been keenly aware of the importance of this program. This 
awareness was evidenced last year when the Committee on Appropriations in 
its report on the 1960 fiscal year appropriations bill for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture stated: 

“The need for modern electronic equipment in connection with the dairy herd 
improvement program has been brought to the committee’s attention by numerous 
individuals. In view of the importance of this system to the records of proved 
sires, the Department is requested to give this matter careful consideration in 
connection with next year’s budget.” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, House Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Wuirren: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States sup- 
ports the overall objective of the President’s fiscal year 1961 budget, but firmly 
believes that selective reductions can be made in proposed expenditures. As a 
part of the chamber’s comprehensive analysis of the entire budget, the chamber 
recommends reductions of $194,235,000 in funds requested for the Department 
of Agriculture. It is realized that in some cases these reductions may require 
changes in substantive legislation as well as action by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee; but every effort should be made to eliminate these unnecessary expendi- 
tures of Federal funds. Details covering our recommendations follow: 


Soil Conservation Service—F'lood prevention 

The budget request for $15 million could be reduced by $4,600,000 if uniform 
cost-sharing standards were adopted for non-Federal entities cooperating with 
the Federal Government in flood control and flood prevention projects under 
Public Law 83-566. The cost of direct benefits, such as accrue from local 
flood prevention projects, should be borne by the area benefited, and only those 
benefits which accrue to the Nation as a whole should be borne by the Federal 
taxpayer. 
Agricultural Marketing Service—School lunch program 

The national chamber urges your committee to terminate the cash payments 
($93,600,000) to States under the food assistance activities of this program. 
This reduction would eliminate 34 percent of the Federal participation in this 
program, but would not impair other Federal activities, such as commodity pro- 
curement, distribution of surplus commodities, and funds for administration. 
Growing financial support within the States makes it clear that the program is 
well established and can continue effectively without further cash assistance 
from the Federal Government. 


Commodity Credit Corporation—Special milk program 

Your committee is urged to recommend no Federal appropriation for the 
special milk program. This does not mean that the national chamber is opposed 
to a program of effectively utilizing surplus milk production or of making such 
nilk available to schoolchildren who might not be able to buy it at normal 
prices. The opposition of the chamber to this program stems from the responsi- 
bility for its performance resting with States and local governments rather thon 
With the Federal Government. Therefore, the chamber recommends discon- 
tinuance of the special milk program with its estimated cost in fiscal year 1961 
of $83,658,000. 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation—Operating and administrative expenses 

The national chamber recommends that all operating and administrative costs 
of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation be covered by increased premium 
charges on insurance written, and not by appropriated Federal funds. This 


o-- 


Would save the Federal Government $6,377,000 annually. 
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Rural Electrification Administration—Loan authorizations 

REA borrowers pay interest at the rate of 2 percent on their loans, although 
the Treasury is paying a much higher rate. The national chamber recom. 
mends that REA loans be made at interest rates equivalent to the current market 
rates paid by the Treasury. A change of this nature would save the U.S. Gov. 
ernment $6 million annually. 

I would appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of the record of 
hearings on the appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs, 
Manager, Legislative Department, 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage. 
ment Institute. The institute is one of the older national conservation organiza- 
tions, and its program for the better management of natural resources in the 
public interest dates back to 1911. 

My comments will be directed to two items. The first is the budget request 
for $2.4 million to continue the widely denounced imported fire ant eradication 
effort in the Southern States. The second concerns the funds for the smal] 
watershed program which is authorized by the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act of 1954. 

This committee knows from its previous considerations that the imported fire 
ant first appeared in this country around Mobile, Ala., about 40 years ago. The 
insect now is believed to have spread into some 150 counties and parishes in nine 
Southern States. Congress appropriated $2.4 million in 1958 for initiation of an 
ambitious Federal-State-local aerial spraying program to eradicate the imported 
fire ant. A second $2.4 million was provided last year, and a similar amount is 
included in the current budget. 

Conservationists have urged that extreme caution be used in the attack on 
the imported fire ant. It is not considered an important agricultural pest in 
most of the areas where poisoning is planned. The program calls for the aerial 
broadcasting of a highly toxic chemical, known as heptachlor, which is lethal to 
all insects as well as to man, livestock, poultry, pets, and fish and game over 
millions of areas. 


Field investigations in some of the treated areas have shown tremendous | 


die-offs of birds, small mammals, and fish. 

Happenings in recent months give further emphasis to the public concern over 
this and other pesticidal programs. The newspapers have been full of articles 
about pesticides in floods and water, and their effect on humans. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has reduced to zero the permissible 
amounts of residues of heptachlor and heptachlor epoxide on many agricultural 
products in interstate commerce. Heptachlor is suspect of being a carcinogen. 
Despite this grave situation and the widespread opposition that has developed 
to the imported fire ant eradication campaign, the USDA is requesting another 
$2.4 million for this activity in its “Plant and animal disease and pest control” 
item for the Agricultural Research Service. It is interesting to note that the 
USDA has increased the application rate of heptachlor as criticism has mounted 
to only a fraction of the original dosage. This shows that the USDA has little 
knowledge of the full potential effect of the dangerous poison on humans, live 
stock, and other animal life. That knowledge is not available, Mr. Chairman, 
and until it is, we must assume, for safety’s sake, that any amount of the poison 
may be injurious to public health and welfare. 

Let there be no misunderstanding, conservationists are not opposed to insect 
control. There is logic in direct on-the-ground application of heptachlor or 
other poisons in areas where the ants may be pests, and we urge this committee 
and the USDA to consider such an approach. We can seen no justification in 
the aerial broadcasting of the highly toxic materials over hundreds of thousands 
of acres, however. Experience has shown that the risks are too great. The 
penalties the public is being asked to accept are too severe. This is evidenced 
in the recent decision of the State of Alabama, not to join in this yenr’s eradi- 


cation effort. This does not mean that Alabama will escape from the long-range | 
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threats of the poisons, however. Those that were spread during the previous 2 


though } years will remain toxic in the soil for up to 6 years. I should also add that the 
Fecot: } poisons have been found in the tissues of animals living in the treated areas as 
market F well as on the vegetation and in the soil. 
5. Gov. It is for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, that we ask that this committee give 
serious consideration to eliminating the $2.4 million request from the 1961 ap- 
ord of propriations for the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Should some funds be ap- 
proved, we then suggest that the committee direct that none of the money be 
spent for spreading the poisons from the air. 
nent, SMALL WATERSIIED PROGRAM 
Conservationists are concerned about the impact of the 1961 budget on the 
i. national small watershed development program that is authorized by the 


’ Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, Public Law 566, of the 83d 
Congress. This program is not receiving the consideration that it should when 
[anage- viewed from the standpoint of the total natural resources development activities 
raniza- provided for in the budget. 
“in the The institute participated with nationally recognized conservation groups from 
many sections of the country in the early 1950’s in suggesting to the President 
request | the need for constructive legislation that would close the gap between programs 
ication | Of Federal assistance to landowners and operators for conservation on their own 
> small land, and the major multiple-purpose developments carried out at Federal public- 
1 Flood works projects on the major rivers of the Nation. The President recognized 
this need and gave support to the development of such legislation, which, as you 
ted fire | know, was introduced and fostered by former Congressman Clifford Hope of 
». The | Kansas, then chairman of the Agriculture Committee. The measure received 
in nine | broad congressional support, and it is my recollection that the 88d Congress en- 
nofan| acted Public Law 566 without a dissenting vote. 
iported When the President signed this legislation, he issued a very fine statement, 
ountis | giving it the endorsement and backing of his administration. This statement is 
so significant that I would like to quote some excerpts from it here: 
ack on “This act recognizes by law for the first time the great importance of up- 
pest in stream Watershed protection in our overall water resource policy. For the first 
» aerial time, also, this act provides a broad program of Federal, technical, and financial 
‘thal to assistance to such local watershed groups as are willing to assume responsibility 
ne over for initiating, carrying out, and sharing the costs of watershed protection which 
will help conserve water for agricultural uses and supplement any needed down- 
endous stream flood control measures. 


* * * * > * * 
rn over “* * * our water-management programs must not go to work only in large 
articles streams or rivers, though the flood control and other measures there are of enor- 
Depart- mous importance. Our programs to conserve water must begin where the rain- 
nissible drop falls. And because of the extensive erosion and sedimentation damage 
‘ultural which result from floods in head water streams and small tributaries, and also 
inogen. because these parts of the watershed have up to now been relatively neglected 
veloped in conservation planning, these programs must put new emphasis on their 
nother management. 
ontrol” * » * * * * « 
hat the “Another significant contribution of the watershed legislation is that it gives 
ounted new force and emphasis to local leadership. Its programs are not Federal work 
iS little projects : no new agencies will have to be created to carry them out. These pro- 
nt grams will be planned only at the instance of local people. They will be planned 
1 all, 


With the cooperation and participation of local and State governments. They 
Will be initiated only when local people have demonstrated their willingness and 
ability to share equitably in the cost and to assume responsibilifv for direction 


. poison 


» insect | ond maintenance of the work.” 

hior of The Small Watershed Act has been one of the most popular and widely ac- 
mi ttee aimed conservation laws enacted in recent years. Units of local government, 
nati such as soil-conservation district, counties, and municipalities have submitted 
yusands 


t. The applications for assistance under the act in more than 1,200 watersheds, covering 

: hearly 90 million acres of land. The legislatures in some 40 States have enacted 
more than 100 pieces of State legislation to implement the Federal act. I doubt 
if there is any more outstanding expression of interest in a conservation program 
than that evidenced by this record. 
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Secretary Benson, Assistant Secretary Peterson, Soil Conservation Service 
Administrator Don Williams, and many other high officials of the executive 
branch and literally scores of Members of Congress have appeared on the plat- 
form of the National Watershed Congress over the past 6 years to give generous 
praise to this new watershed conservation program. It has been my privilege 
to serve on the steering committee of this organization since its inception and 
as chairman of the committee for the past 2 years. The Watershed Congress jg 
promoted by 25 national organizations that believe in the principles of the smal] 
watershed program and are doing their utmost to foster it through improved 
public understanding. The affiliation includes a wide assortment of influential 
organizations, such as the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, Farmers Union, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Wild. 
life Management Institute, National Wildlife Federation, and others covering the 
fields of conservation, business, agriculture, and industry. The Watershed Con- 
gress passes no resolutions, does no lobbying, and takes no action on its own. 
It provides a forum for all National, State, and local interests to review the 
problems of implementing this great conservation activity. 

This committee is so fully cognizant of the popular interest and widespread 
backing for the small watershed program that I do not need to recite any more 
of its history. I'll come directly to the point. In the face of all of this backing, 
where is the holdup in providing adequate budgetary support? This is the 
second year in a row that a decrease has been in the scope of the proposed pro- 
gram. Last year this committee restored the appropriation to the level of the 
previous fiscal year. 

In the face of the rapidly increasing demand for assistance in planning water. 
sheds so that local people may have a guide to the solution of their land and 
water problems, this budget proposes to reduce the planning assistance being 
furnished by the Federal Government. This is being done in face of the fact, 
as I understand it, that within the past 8 or 4 years State and local funds to the 
extent of more than $1 million have been appropriated to augment planning to 
make it possible to speed up this program. I also understand that construction 
funds are now virtually exhausted although the new fiscal year is several months 
off. 

Mr. Chairman, when we look at this program in relation to other programs in 
the Federal budget, we cannot find any reason for the kind of budgetary treat: 
ment that has been accorded to this activity. The glaring disparity that we find 
in reviewing the overall Federal budget is in the increases allowed for some 
other water-resourece programs in relation to the watershed program. For. 
example, the 1961 budget proposes to increase the appropriation for the rivers 
and harbors and fiood control work of the Corps of Engineers from the current 
year’s $868 million to about $984 million. It proposes to increase the Bureau 
of Reclamation program in the 17 Western States from $181 million to about 
$223 million. Those $2 billion programs would be increased by more than $118 
million in fiscal year 1961. 

Without in any way disparaging the needs that may exist in these programs, 
we would like to find out what is holding the watershed program back and 
why it is being done. The programs of the Army Engineers and the Bureau of 





Reclamation are purely Federal public-works programs. The administration | 


says that natural resource programs shou'd be under greater control of States 
and local organizations. The national watershed program has greater local 
cost sharing than either of the giant public-works programs. The national 
watershed program would appear to fulfill every professed objective of the 
administration—objectives that have been publicly endorsed by the President, 
Secretary Benson, and other national leaders. 

We urge this committee to call upon the Director of the Budget for an er 
planation of the thinking that motivated the requests for budget support for 
water resource programs. It is my understanding, for example, that the amount 
of watershed planning funds provided currently, which is slightly less than % 
million, could be expected to produce a program that would require an annual 
construction appropriation of about $100 million a few years hence. At the 


current planning level, the program would thereafter continue at about a con | 


stant rate with as many projects completed as were started in any 1 year. Yet 
the amount of increase proposed for the combined programs of the Corps of 
Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation for next fiscal year alone is grester thab 
the annual cost of the small watershed program when it reaches full fruition. 
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We are well aware of the arguments made by the administration as to the 
necessity for keeping a tight rein on the total Federal budget. We subscribe 
to that position in principle. What we are saying, however, is that somewhere 
along the line someone seems to be deliberately making an effort to scuttle this 
locally controlled upstream watershed program at the same time that public 
statements are being issued by Cabinet officers that this 1961 budget contains 
the largest sum ever provided for resource conservation. 

We do not believe that the small watershed program should be considered 
solely in relation to other agricultural programs. It should not be viewed as 
being in competition for funds with other activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Major benefits from this program are accruing to municipal interests, 
to highways and railroads, to industry, and to fish and wildlife development 
in addition to rural considerations. Our wildlife resources are a large poten- 
tial beneficiary under the amendment to Public Law 566 passed by the last 
Congress, which provided for financial assistance in fish and wildlife develop- 
ment. It is our view that the small watershed program should be considered 
in relation to other comparable resource development programs, particularly 
those of the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, and similar agencies. 
It is our opinion that the Congress should make its own determination of what 
kind of balance needs to be established between these resource development 
programs. 

We have not presented any statistics of consequence about the small water- 
shed program—we know you have obtained all of the needed information from 
your hearings. We do want to tell you, however, that conservationists will 
give the strongest kind of support to this committee in every way that we can 
in correcting this discrimination being brought about by actions which seem 
designed to subordinate the small watershed program. It is one of the most 
essential links in our whole conservation effort in this country and its merits 
just as much support from the Federal Government as it is being given by 


States and localities. 


Marcu 25, 1960. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

Deak Mr. WHITTEN: The National Audubon Society, having detailed a com- 
petent biologist with an entomological background to study the imported fire-ant 
control program in the Southern States for the past 2 years, is gravely con- 
cerned about the continuing losses of wildlife resulting from the control methods 
currently in use. Such losses are still occurring on lands treated with hepta- 
chlor or dieldrin 2 years ago. Of even graver concern is the possibility of 
danger to human health in view of the zero tolerance set by the Food and Drug 
Administration for residues of heptachlor or the epoxide of heptachlor in food- 
stuffs. 

Research recently reported by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has dis- 
closed that the chemical heptachlor and its epoxide are stored in the body 
tissues of bobwhite quail and other birds that have received nonfatal doses of 
the chemical. This raises a serious question as to whether or not the use of 
heptachlor in the range of quail or other game birds, besides having a deleterious 
effect on the population of the birds, makes even the surviving birds unfit for 
human use. 

Research with DDT shows also that quail receiving small (nonfatal) doses 
of this mildest of the chlorinated hydorcarbons suffer losses of reproducing 
capacity extending into two or more generations. In other words, fewer eggs 
are laid and fewer are fertile. A similar effect in wild populations could, 
Within a few years, grossly deplete, if not eliminate, a species in a given area. 

As you know, the insecticides being used in the fire-ant program are also 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, similar to DDT, although many times more toxic. 
The newly announced plan of applying heptachlor at the rate of one-fourth 
pound per acre in each of two separate applications, 2 to 4 months apart, will 
hot avert serious damage to wildlife. This would be equivalent in toxicity to 
4and 8 pounds of DDT, a rate far above safe levels. 

In view of the widespread damages accruing from the present methods used 
under the direction of the Plant Pest Control Division, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, in the fire ant program, and in view of the general recognition 
how that the imported fire ant, while a nuisance, is not a serious economic pest, 











and in view of the many serious questions as yet unanswered by research now jn 
progress, the National Audubon Society recommends your subcommittee elimi: 
nate the proposed appropriation of some $24 million for the program during 
fiscal year 1961. 

We are not opposed to an adequate appropriation for research and _ testing 
of control methods in the fire ant-infested areas. In fact, we urge more funds for 
research. But the language of the appropriation bill, or the committee's re 
port, should make it clear such funds are to be used for research only and not 
for continuation of the present, ill-advised control program using chlorinated 
hydrocarbons in broadcast. 

We respectfully request this letter be made a part of the record of the hear. 
ings held by your subcommittee, and we thank you for your consideration of 
our views. 

Sincerely yours, 
CarL W. BuCHHEISTER, President, 


STATEMENT OF INFORMAL COMMITTEE REPRESENTING ALL TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL 
AGENCIES AND INTERESTS 


We sincerely thank this subcommittee for permitting us the privilege of sub- 
mitting this statement setting out some of the needs in the field of soil and water 
conservation, an area most vital to all people and to our Nation’s future wel- 
fare. Those of us whose names are listed below comprise an informal committee 
selected in a meeting on February 23 of all agricultural agencies and groups in 
the State of Tennessee interested in the field of soil and water conservation. 
Those interested and present at the meeting included representatives of the 
land-grant college, State department of agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 
State soil conservation committee, watershed districts, State Association of Soil 
Conservation District Supervisors, and Farm Bureau. The committee selected 
to represent these groups was instructed to perform three functions. These 
functions are— 

1. Point out some of the urgent needs and problems in the area of soil and 
water conservation research. 

2. Encourage an understanding of the recommendations of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 59 (S. Res. 178) in specific regard to the need for a national re 
search center for engineering design of conservation structures. 

3. To invite and encourage the establishment of this center in the State 
of Tennessee. 

We feel sure that you, as members of this committee, are familiar with Senate 
Document 59 entitled “Facility Needs—Soil and Water Conservation Research.” 
However, we would like to point out that the document, resulting from Senate 
Resolution 178, is a report and recommendation of the findings of the working 
group appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture for purposes of making this 
study. We would like to invite your close study of the report as it, clearly and 
in detail, sets out many of the varied problems in the field of soil and water 
conservation. The report also includes recommendations of some of the needs 
in order that solutions to these problems may be found and put into effect. 

It is to be noted in the report that problems pertaining to soil and water 
conservation are almost unlimited but that emphasis is given in the report 
only to those problems related directly to conservation of agricultural land, 
The urgent need for solutions to many of the problems, according to the study 
group, is so widespread as to appear obvious that pertinent research informa: 
tion on these problems could have a wide range of applicability. Therefore, 
it recognized the need for and recommended the establishment of regional or 
national research centers for study of specific problems. High urgency of 
need is shown for basic research in all physical areas to provide information 
necessary for the sound design of engineering structures and for solutions to 
basic soil problems relating to soil structure and tilth, mineral nutrition of 
plants, soil-water-plant relationship, soil microbiology, and behavior of organi¢ 
matter. In fact, the report points out that soil and water conservation problems 
involve many fields of science and engineering. 

Now, to be specific, we would like to call the committee’s attention to page 
136 of Senate Document 59 regarding the Center for Engineering Design of 
Conservation Structures. This section of the report most aptly sets forth the 
ease of need for the center and its importance. Water control structures are 
becoming increasingly important in our soil and water conservation programs. 
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me en Watershed protection and flood prevention legislation in recent years has 
1 during greatly expanded control structure installation, thereby emphasizing the need 
for better design and engineering information. All of us know that to over- 
testing design is an unnecessary cost whereas to underdesign may result in failure 
unds for of the project. Although the report names in detail many of the facets of con- 
tee’s Te trol structures in need of research work, let us just say that it can probably 
and not be summarized in this way: We need to learn the basie facts of water action 
orinated in saa to build structures for greatest conservation and benefit at the lowest 
COSL. 
he hear Soil and water are the two resources most essential to the life and progress 
ation of of our Nation. It is entirely possible that these two, and especially water, 
| may in the future come to be the limiting factor in the progress which we can 
make in America. We cannot create water, we can only conserve it. A recog- 
; nition of this fact, coupled with the rapidly growing population and tremendous 
ident, expansion in water use, makes those of us working in this area very conscious 
of the need to begin now on programs designed to conserve our soil and water 
for the benefit and welfare of all Americans. Conservation cannot be accom- 
plished overnight, nor can research find immediate ways to improve those con- 
servation practices already underway. Tor this reason, it is time we began 
action programs to build facilities with which to work so that our research 
of sub- might actually get underway at the earliest possible moment. 
We believe a center for engineering design for conservation structures op- 
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d w 
ire = erated by the Agricultural Research Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
mittee culture is definitely needed. Its purpose would be to design, build, and test 
oups in scale models of all kinds of structures to control water and conserve soil. It 
‘vation, | Would observe and evaluate the operation of existing structures. It would 
of the provide information urgently needed by the Soil Conservation Service and 
Service, | others in watershed programs, by contractors and builders in actual construc- 
of Soil tion, and by farmers that they might make the best use of soil and water 
elected resources. The recommendations and findings of the center would be for 
These | the benefit and use of everyone throughout all the States and areas of this 


land. 
In order that an engineering design center could do the most effective research, 


it is recommended, and we heartily agree, that it should be located near avail- 
able land-grant college and agricultural experiment station facilities. Area 
information on soil and water resources should be presently available, par- 
ticularly as to the hydrology of the area. A wide range of topography and 
soils would enlarge the opportunities for research studies, as would an area 
with a uniform distribution of rainfall. Active watershed programs with which 
to cooperate would facilitate many projects needing study. Unlimited water 


oil and 
Senate : ; . ; . : ; 
, supplies for testing of all kinds of structures is a necessity, as is the need for 
I 


» Docn- 
nal re- 


> State 


as ah ” 
mt a climate suitable for year around outside investigation. , 
orking These advantages, or needs, are some of the major things that should be 
z this considered in the location of a center for engineering design. The study group 
ly and reported in Senate Document 59 their recommendation of two areas as possible 
water locations—the States of Oklahoma and Tennessee. We suggest to this commit- 
neal tee that the State of Tennessee has the things needed by such a facility and 
ot. strongly recommend its location in Tennessee. We have the water; we have the 
water climate ; we have varied topography and soils: we have active watershed dis- 
report tricts; we have an outstanding land-grant college and experiment station 
facility; we have an outstanding college of engineering with excellent teaching 


= and research programs; and we have much hydrologic and technical information 
loweilia available through these facilities and through the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
-efore, which has been most active and cooperative for several years in the field of soil 
oat ae and water conservation. We invite and encourage the location of the center 
a for engineering design in our State, near the University of Tennessee. We can 
vatiol assure complete cooperation of all interested agencies and groups. 
ey In summary, gentlemen of the committee, we encourage your sincere considera- 
ow tion of the inclusion of an appropriation item for the establishment of a center 
“wal ~ engineering design as recommended in Senate Document 59, pages 136 and 
neil endl We hope you will study this document, recognize the vital importance of 
Soil and water conservation to the future of America and the urgent need for 
page ene is now upon us. We invite you to provide for the establishment of 
on of se eee r in Tennessee and encourage your appreciation of the advantages of 
h the State to the successful operation of the center. Again, we say that although 
“Ss are 


rams. 
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this would be a national center and can only be located in one place, it is for the 
benefit of the entire Nation. 
Thank you very much for your permitting us the privilege of this statement, 
CUYLER DUNBAR, 
State Soil Conservation Conmittee, 
Tom J. Hircn, 
President, Tennessee Farm Bureau, 
JOHN WILDER, 
President, Association Soil Conservation District Supervisors, 
WEBSTER PENDERGRASS, 
Dean of Agriculture, University of Tennessee. 
Wa. F. Moss, 


Commissioner of Agriculture, 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOcIETy, 
New York, March 25, 1960. 
Hon. JAMI£ L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. WuHirren: The National Audubon Society, having detailed a compe 
tent biologist with an entomological background to study the imported fire ant 
control program in the Southern States for the past 2 years, is gravely concerned 
about the continuing losses of wildlife resulting from the control methods cur- 
rently in use. Such losses are still occurring on lands treated with heptachlor 
or dieldrin 2 years ago. Of even graver concern is the possibility of danger to 
human health in view of the zero tolerance set by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration for residues of heptachlor or the epoxide of heptachlor in foodstuffs. 

Research recently reported by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has dis- 
closed that the chemical heptachlor and its epoxide are stored in the body tis 


sues of bobwhite quail and other birds that have received nonfatal doses of the 


] 


chemi his raises a serious question as to whether or not the use of hepta- | 


chlor in the range of quail or other game birds, besides having a deleterious 
effect on the population of the birds, makes even the surviving birds unfit for 
human use 

Research with DDT shows also that quail receiving small (nonfatal) doses 
of this mildest of the chlorinated hydrocarbons suffer losses of reproducing ¢a- 


pacity extending into two or more generations. In other words, fewer eges are 
laid and fewer are fertile. A similar effect in wild populations could, within 
a few years. grossly deplete, if not eliminate, a species in a given area, 

As you know, insecticides being used in the fire ant program are also chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbons, similar to DDT, although many times more toxic. The newly 


announced plan of applying heptachlor at the rate of one-fourth pound per acre it 
each of two separate applications, 2 to 4 months apart, will not avert serious 
damage to wildlife. This would be equivalent in toxicity to 4 and 8 pounds of 
DDT, a rate far above safe levels. 

In view of the widespread damages accruing from the present methods used 
under the direction of the Plant Pest Control Division, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, in the fire ant program, and in view of the general recognition 
now that the imported fire ant, while a nuisance, is not a serious economic pest, 
and in view of the many serious questions as yet unanswered by research now 
in progress, the National Audubon Society recommends your subcommittee 
eliminate the proposed appropriation of some $214 million for the program dur 
ing fiscal vear 1961. 

We are not opposed to an adequate appropriation for research and testing 
of control methods in the fire ant infested areas. In fact, we urge more funds 
for research But the language of the appropriation bill, or the committee's 
report, should make it clear such funds are to be used for research only and 
not for continuation of the present, ill-advised control program using chlorinated 
hydrocarbons in broadeast. 

We respectfully request this letter be made a part of the record of the hear- 
ings held by your subcommittee, and we thank you for your consideration of our 
views. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart W. BuCHHETISTER, President. 
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Pusiic Law 480, Market DevELOPMENT ProGrRAM For ToBpacco 


(The following supplements the subject under discussion on p. 130 :) 


STATEMENT ON PusLic LAw 480, MARKET DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR TOBACCO, 
PRESENTED TO THE AGRICULTURAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HousE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS OF U.S. Concress, Marcu 16, 1960 


The U.S. tobacco industry participation in the market development work is be- 
ing carried on jointly by three trade associations, the membership of which t»- 
gether represents the producers and exporters of over 98 percent of the total 
tobacco exported by this country. Normally, we export over one-fourth of all 
the tobacco we produce. 

Since the program was begun 4 years ago we have undertaken projects with 
the tobacco manufacturing industries in 12 foreign countries. Some of these 
projects have been completed, others are well underway and still others are 
just getting started. 

The activities in which we have been engaged in the tobacco market develop- 
ment program fall largely into three categories, making market surveys in foreign 
countries, advertising in foreign countries locally made brands of cigarettes 
containing a high percentage of U.S. leaf, and bringing foreign tobacco officials 
to the United States. 

In connection with the market surveys, personnel from the University of 
Kentucky made a detailed market survey in Spain, personnel from the University 
of Tennessee set one up in Italy, and personnel from North Carolina State Col- 
lege made one in Burma. In tobacco, this has not been an important part of 
the work since tobacco has been sold in foreign countries for a long period. 

Under our program of sponsoring foreign visitors, 73 tobacco manufacturing 
company officials and staff personnel from 10 countries have come to the United 
States, 

These foreign tobacco officials were given the opportunity to meet and know 
their counterparts in the U.S. tobacco industry and were shown the most modern 
methods and techniques being utilized in this country in the buying, storing, 
and processing of leaf tobacco and the manufacturing and distributing of tobacco 
products. U.S. tobacco processing and manufacturing officials have been most 
cooperative with our program and cordial to our foreign visitors. 

Included among the foreign visitors were officials responsible for sales promo- 
tion. They studied the methods used by U.S. cigarette manufacturers to re- 
cruit, train, and organize sales staffs. They also spent considerable time in the 
offices of a large U.S. advertising firm getting a complete working knowledge 
of all different facets of sales promotion and advertising including the funda- 
mentals of market research. 

Most of the funds have been spent on the advertising projects. In Japan, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the Japan Tobacco Monopoly, and the U.S. 
trade groups jointly organized a project for advertising the brands of cigarettes 
in which U.S. tobacco is used. 

About 2 years ago a similar project was started in France in which three brands 
of cigarettes containing U.S. tobacco were being promoted. Emphasis has been 
placed on the Royale cigarette, a brand similar to American blended cigarettes. 
U.S. tobacco represents about two-thirds of the contents of this cigarette. The 
sales of this brand have shown a sizable increase since the program started. 

About a year and a half ago, a similar project was started in Thailand. 
There the Gold City cigarette is advertised. This cigarette is made almost en- 
tirely from U.S. tobacco. Since the advertising project was started, the sales 
of this cigarette have doubled and the use of U.S. tobacco has increased sub- 
Stantially. 

A new project was started last year in Burma in which four brands of 
cigarettes containing more than 50 percent U.S. tobacco are being promoted. 

In tobacco, it is not quite enough to inform the public in the foreign countries 
of the merits of U.S. tobacco because consumers can get this tobacco only if it 
it is offered by manufacturers in their products. These manufacturers must be 
convinced that the public will buy the products in which U.S. tobacco is used if 
it is offered to them. 
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In most countries in which we have undertaken projects, the consumption 
of U.S. leaf has increased. Japan is now using over 11 million pounds of U.S. 
tobacco annually compared with only about 5 million pounds annually prior to 
the inauguration of our project there. U.S. leaf consumption in Thailand has 
increased about 25 percent. U.S. leaf consumption has increased in several other 
countries, including Italy and Finland, where we have had cooperative market 
development programs for tobacco under Public Law 480. 

The main problem which the trade groups have encountered in helping the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture to admin- 
ister the tobacco market development program has been the uncertainty and, 
at times, the shortage of funds, for carrying on projects in some of the countries, 
We would hope and we urgently recommend that an authorization be made by 
the Congress for continuing the program on a long-range basis so as to eliminate 
the uncertainty which always prevails when funds are not available for plan- 
ning purposes. 

(Submitted by Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association, Greenville, N.C.; Tobacco 
Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C.) 
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